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RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD JOHN HEKVEY, 



My I-bd. 
Th« publitf will piiuially cipeel, tlmt in cbgoong ■ polroo for the Lin or Ciiuui I jJirjnli! uldnsi uiystlt to 
tome person of illuatHoDB rank, diidDgruKhed by hu purla uid eloqaence, uid bcoiin^ b principiU tiart tu tbe 
gnst oHnire of the nBlian ; who, occonliug la tbe uiual atyle of ilediutioiia, migtit be the propot lubject of t 
rompBfison wilh the hero «f my piece. Your lordehip'i tamo will confirm that tipecUition, nod jour chancier 
would jiisdfy mc in nmnlng tome length into the peralkl ; but my eiperieace of your good Knse Torbidi me 
the nllempt. For yonr loidsbip knom vial ■ diudvBntage it vould bo to any chuutur to be ptac«d iu the 
rame lig^hl with that of Cicero ; thjii bU anch compuneoDS must be iaridioui uul adulBtory ; and that tbe loUowiug 
tuitory will suggest « reason in every page, why no man now living can juatly be compared with him. 

I do not impute lhi« to noy Buporioiity of porta or geniua pecuUar lo the aucicnla ; for human natnre hu 
ever been the ainie iu uU ages and nations, and owes the differenec of ils improvements lo a ditTerence only of 
culture, and of the rewiids prnpoBCiI to ila iodostry : where ihcH ore the most omply provided, there we shall 
always iind the most numerous and sHning eiamples of human perfection. To old Rome, the public honoun 
were laid open Co the virtue of every ctCixen ; which, by ruung iliem in their turns to the eomnumd of Ibat 
mighty empire, produced a race of nohlu superior even la kings. This wis a proapect that filled the aonl of 
the ambitious, and roused every faculty of mind and body lo exert its utniost fbicc : vhercns in modem 
states, mcuV views being uatully ronQned tfl narrow bounds beyond n4iich Ihey cannot paia. and n prtial 
culture of their talents being sufficient to procure everything tfiat their omtution can attire to, a great genius 
has seldom cither room or invitation to itreteli itself to it) fiill size. 

Ton see, my lord, how much I trust to your good-nature, aA well a» good sente, when in an e|nfillfl dedicatory^ 
the proper place of panegyric, I am depredMing your alrihtios instcsd of exlolUi^ Ihem ; birt 1 remcmlwT that 

. a history which I am offetSng to your lordahip, and it would ill become me, in the front of tuch * work, to 
expose my vetodty to any hoiord ; and my bead, indeed, is now ao full of antiquity thai 1 eould Wish lo see 
tbe dedicatory style reduced to IIkI rlaisicd oimplicity with which the andent writen used lo prest^t their 
booka to their friends or patrons, at whose liesin; they were written, or by irbuso authority they went published : 
for this WIS the lint use and the solo purpose iif a dedication ; and as this iIm It the real ^und of my preseul 
addren to yonr lordship, so il wiU be the best otgument of my epistle, ond the most agmable to the cbancter 

m historian, to acquaint the pubUc with a phun &ct. thai it wu your lordship who first advised me to 
nndertnko the Lira or CiCEito ; and. when from a diffidence of my strength ond a nearer view of the laik, I 
began to think myself unequal to the weight of it, your lordship still urged and exhorted me to pendtt, till 1 
bod raou d d it into the form in which it now appean. 

Tbu f vour lordship wis farried by that love fur Cicero, wliicli, u ono of the best critics of antiquity 
■nures ns. the undoubted proof of a true taste. 1 wish only that the bvour which you have since shown 
o m English Cicero, may not detract trom that proiso which is due to your love of the Romam but, 
whale censure it may dniw upon yonr lordship, I runnot prevail with myself to roneeal, what docs so much 
h n nr o my work, that, liefore it went to the press, yonr lordship not only saw and approved, but, as the 
sm res ma k of your approbation, corrected it. It adds no small credit to the history of PolyHus that he 
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professes to have been assisted in it by Scipio and Laelius ; and even Terence's style was made tbe purer for its 
being retouched by the same great hands. You must pardon me, therefore, my lord, if, after the example of 
those excellent authors, I cannot forbear boasting, that some parts of my present work have been brightened by 
the strokes of your lordship^s pencil. 

It was the custom of those Roman nobles to spend their leisure, not in vicious pleasures or trifling diversions, 
contrived, as we truly call it, to kill the time, but in conversing with. the celebrated wits and scholars of the 
age ; in encouraging other people^s learning, and improving their own : and here your lordship imitates them 
with success, and for love of letters and politeness may be compared with the noblest of them. For your 
house, like theirs, is open to men of parts and merit ; where I have admired your lordship's agreeable manner 
of treating them all in their own way, by introducing questions of literature, and varying them so artfully, as to 
give every one an opportunity, not only of bearing a part, but of leading the conversation in his turn. In 
these liberal exercises you drop the cares of the statesman, relieve your fatigues in the senate, and strengthen 
your mind while you relax it. 

Encomiums of this kind, upon persons of your lordship's quality, commonly pass for words of course, or a 
fashionable language ^ the great, and make little impression on men of sense, who know learning, not to be 
the fruit of wit or parts, for there your lordship's title would be unquestionable, but an acquisition of much 
labour and study, which the nobles of our days are apt to look upon as inconsistent with the ease and splendour 
of an elevated fortune, and generally leave to men of professions and inferior life. But your lordship has a 
different way of thinking, and by your education in a public school and university, has learned from your 
earliest youth, that no fortune can exempt a man from pains, who desires to distinguish himself from the vulgar; 
and that it is a folly, in any condition of life, to aspire to a superior character, without a superior virtue and 
industry to support it. What time, therefore, others bestow upon their sports, or pleasures, or the lazy indo- 
lence of a luxurious life, your lordship applies to the improvement of your knowledge ; and in those early 
hours, when all around you are hushed in sleep, seize the opportunity of that quiet, as the most favourable 
season of study, and frequently spend a useful day before others begin to enjoy it. 

I am saying no more, my lord, than what I know, from my constant admission to your lordship in my 
morning visits, before good manners would permit me to attempt a visit anywhere else ; where I have found 
you commonly engaged with the classical writers of Greece or Rome, and conversing with those very dead 
with whom Scipio and Lselius used to converse so familiarly when living. Nor does your lordship assume this 
part for ostentation or amusement only, but for the real benefit both of yourself and others ; for I have seen 
the solid effects of your reading, in your judicious reflections on the policy of those ancient governments, and 
have felt your weight even in controversy on some of the most delicate parts of their history. 

There is another circumstance peculiar to your lordship which makes this task of study the easier to you, 
by giving you, not only the greater health, but the greater leisure to pursue it ; I mean that singular temper- 
ance in diet, in which your lordship perseveres with a constancy superior to every temptation that can excite 
an appetite to rebel ; and shows a firmness of mind that subjects every gratification of sense to the rule of right 
reason. Thus, with all the accomplishments of the nobleman, you lead the life of a philosopher ; and, while 
you shine a principal ornament of the court, you practise the discipline of the college. 

In old Rome there were no hereditary honours ; but when the virtue of a family was extinct, its honour 
was extinguished too ; so that no man, how nobly soever bom, could arrive at any dignity, who did not win it 
by his personal merit : and here, again, your lordship seems to have emulated that ancient spirit ; for, though 
bom to the first honours of your country, yet disclaiming, as it were, your birthright, and putting yourself upon 
the foot of a Roman, you were not content with inheriting, but resolved to import new dignities into your 
£unily ; and, after the example of your noble father, to open your own way into the supreme council of the 
kingdom. In this august assembly your lordship displays those shining talents by which you acquired a seat 
in it, in the defence of our excellent establishment ; in maintaining the rights of the people, yet asserting the 
prerogative of the crown ; measuring them both by the equal balance of the laws, which, by the provident care 
of our ancestors, and the happy settlement at the Revolution, have so fixed their just limits, and moderated the 
extent of their influence, that they mutually defend and preserve, but can never destroy each other without a 
general ruin* 

In a nation like ours, which, from the natural eflfect of freedom, is divided into opposite parties, though 
particular attachments to certain principles, or friendships with certain men, will sometimes draw the best 
citizens into measures of a subordinate kind which they cannot wholly approve ; yet, whatever envy your 
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lordaliip msy inour on ttitt Kcnunt, ynu will be ftiund. on nil umhIoiu of Itial, a iruc tmnii 1 
botb In diunh iiid italei nUch t have liemd ;<ni ikmoiulnM With (Rat fgnw In bo Uib hnlnHc of tmr 
euiamtiD p»» nod proaperily. Crom ihli fimilunenMl luinl uo cogiieinsiil* will ever muvo or iolcTMi draw 
jm ; uul lliuuitli mm inSunH bj iqipuutiun uv apt lu cfaugo mail nUiir wiUi dnlgnt wbicb wen ucrtT 
dniimt 4f |>criii^ li)' dtbcr udr, j^ if tbcre be uiy wlin know m litUu of ynu u to di«tnrBt four prlnt^laii 
the}' may ^eprud at laut an rnur jiu^mcuc, thii it on nv»r euOirr ■ pcnnii of yaat lordabip'i nnk, bom te 
*o lurgi: k iliuv nf Ihe propcitjr u w«U H tbu bosoun of tho utlon. la thluk uiji private Inlcrett an cquividiiot 
(At coDKtiUii^ to tbe ruin of tlw public, 

1 meiiliou tliii, my lanl, u ui idditlnnal macni fur prescDting ;iiu wltb Ibo Lin or Cictta ; tor, wen 1 
not pCTiubdcd of your lordHlilj»*B ftlncerc love of liberty, mud icol for tliD 1ui]i|^ii«iia of ynur fEllaw-titiioua^ il 
Wuuld be a repriuicb to you, lo put iatu yuur liaiuk Ibc Uic ot a duu wim, hi all tliQ variety of bu auhoinble 
talents, deci^iiul >biD(i ao glorioui in any a> in hit canitonl aliachnicnt lo ibo Inie intcmli of hit country, and 
the noble itruggle tliai lie suitoinrd, at ibc expeiuc eren uT Idi Ulb, tu avert tbe impendliig tytatuiy lliat Oually 
oppreued it. 

But I might tu uli your lunlahip'a purdDn fur dwelling la long upon a ehancter which i» known to the whole 
kingdom u wvll iia to mytelf ; not only by ibe liigb office which you fill, and the en^enl dignity that you 
bear In it, but by tbe tpri^tly aompu^tiong of variant kiiidt with which your lonlobip hat often entort^UHl U. 
It would boa prctumptiou lo tbiuk of addiiig; any bonout Id yuur lunUdp by my pen, ancr yon have acquired 
■o mueh by your i>wil The chief de«gn of my cgrittle it, lo givu thit public letliniony uf ray llianka lor Ibe 
tignal markK of IHiiniltlup with wbidi your lordihip hu long bonourcd mc: and to inlemt your nune, a* fat 
u I can, ill tbe &ie did tunnu of coy woik, by letting the world know what a than you had in the produellon 
of it ; thM it owed ill being lo your cncouragHneni ; conwtneu to your pencil ; and, what many will think 
tlie moil lubtumtia] bcneiit, iu largo iub«ripdon lu your authority. Fur, ihougb in tbia way ot publiahlng it, 
t have hoiil the pleMute lo find mytctf lupporied by a uobla Uit of generoui fiieoda, who, without being aulicitud, 
or even aakcd by me, have promoted my iiuli»crii>Uuu with an uucommou wsd, yet your lordehip hu ^liii- 
guiilml younclf tbe moat eminently of tbcm in cuutribuliug, nut only to the number but the tplcadour of ihs 
naiuet that adorn it. 

Next to that little rqinlalian with which tbe publio hat been pleaaed la liivanr me, the benefit uf thit 
Bubscription it the chief frnli tint I have ever naped from my itudiea. I am indobled for the first lo Cloero, 
far Ike tocDnd to your lordehip ; il wag Cicero who initructed me lo write; your lordihip who reWBTda nie for 
writing ; the nmo motive, therefore, wlucb Ituluecd me to attempt the hittoiy of the one, cngagm me to dcdli91« 
it to the other ; that 1 may expreu my gratilnde to yon both iu the moat elleclnal miiinor that 1 am able, 
by celebrating tho memory ot tho dead and acknowledging the geuBTotily of my living benefimtor. 

1 have received great dvilitiei Du aeveral ooeiuona from many oobie pcnoni, of which I ihall ever Mtwu a 
moat gmt«tul teusc ; but your lordihip *4 accumulated fiivoun have long igu riicn up ii> tho chanicter of 
oUigatioQi, and made it my perpetual duty, aa it bad alwayi been my ambition, to profbti myiclt, with the 
gr™teat traih and rftpeci. 

My lord, your lonftliip't must obliged and dovoU'd Betmnt, 

CONYEBS MIODLETON. 
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Theie is no part of history wliioh seeniB capable of jiddiag either more inBtmction or 
enlert^nieDt, than that which ofiisrs to ub thi nUet lira of great and virtuous men who have 
made an eminent figure on the public stage of* the world. In these we see &t one view what 
the annals of a whole age can aSbrd that is worthy of notice; and in the wide field of nnlTeraal 
history, skipping aa it were over the barren places, gather all its flowers, and possess ourselves 
at oucB of everything that is good in it, 

But there is one great fauU which is commonly observed in the writers of jiartiadar (imw, 
tliat they are apt to be partial and prejudiced in favour of tlieir subject, und to ^ve ns a 
panegyric, instead of a history. They work up their characters as pointers do Iheir portriuts ; 
talking the praise of their art to consist, not in copying, but in adorning nature ; not in drawing 
a just resemblance, but giving a fine picture; or exalting the man into the hero: and this 
indeed seems to flow from the nature of the thing itself, where the very inclination to write is 
generally grounded on prepossestiun, and an affection already contracted for the person whose 
history we are attempting ; and when we sit down to it with the disporitiou of a frieud, it is 
natural for ns to cost a shade over his failings, to give tlie strongest uolouring to his virtnes ; 
and, out of a good character, to endeavour to draw a perfect one. 

I am sensible that this is the common prejudice ot biogn^ihtTt, and have endeavoured there- 
fore to divest myself of it as far as I was able ; yet dare not take npon mi* tn afiinn, that I 
have kept myself wholly clear from it ; but shall leave the decision of that point to the judg- 
ment of the reader t fori must be so ingenuous as to own, that when 1 formed the plan of this 
work, I was previously possessed with a very favourable opinion of Cioero ; wliich, after the 
strictest scrutiny, has been greatly confirmed and heightened in me ; and in the case of a 
shining character, such as Cicero's 1 am persuaded will apx>ear to be, it is eertainlj' more 
pardonable to exceed rather in our praises of it, out of a zeal for illustrious morit, than to be 
reserved in doing justice to it, through a fear of being thought partial. But, that I might 
guard myself equally from both the extremes, I have token care always to leave the facts to 
speak for themselves, and to affirm nothing of any moment without an authentic testimony to 
support it ; which yet, if consulted in the original at its fiUl length, will commonly add more 
light and strength to what is advanced, titan the fragments quoted in the text and the 
brevity of notes would admit. 

But whatever prejudices may be suspected to adhere to the writer. It is certain that in 
work of this nature he will have many more to combat in the reader. The scene of it is lai 
in a place and age which are familiar to us from our childhood : we lenru the names of all the ] 
chief actors at school, and choose our several favourites according to our tempers or fancies ; 
and when we ore least able to judge of the merit of them, form .distinct characters of each, 
which we frequently retain through life. Thus Marius, Sylla, Ccesar, Pompey, Calo, Cicero, 
ilrutns, Antony, have all their several advocates, zealous for their fame, and ready u 
quarrel for the superiority of their virtues. But among Iho celebrated names of ant 
those of the great conquerors and generals attract our admiration always the most, and I 
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imprint a notion of magnanimity, and power, and capacity for dominion, superior to that 
of other mortals : we look upon such as destined by Heaven for empire, and bom to trample 
upon their fellow-creatures ; without reflecting on the numerous evils which are necessary to 
the acquisition of a glory that is built upon the subversion of nations, and the destruction 
of the human species. Yet these are the only persons who are thought to shine in history, 
or to merit the attention of the reader : dazzled with the splendour of their victories, and 
the pomp of their triumphs, we consider them as the pride and ornament of the Roman 
name ; while the pacific and civil character, though of all others the most beneficial to man- 
kind, whose sole ambition is, to support the laws, the rights and liberty of his citizens, is 
looked upon as humble and contemptible on the comparison, for being forced to truckle to 
the power of these oppressors of their country. 

In the following history therefore, if I have happened to affirm anything that contradicts 
the common opinion and shocks the prejudices of the reader, I must desire him to attend 
diligently to the authorities on which it is grounded ; and if these do not give satisfaction, to 
suspend his judgment still to the end of the work, in the progress of which many facts will 
be cleared up that may appear at first perhaps uncertain and precarious : and in everything 
especially that relates to Cicero, I would recommend to him to contemplate the whole 
character, before he thinks himself qualified to judge of its separate parts, on which the 
whole will always be found the surest comment. 

Quintilian has given us an excellent rule in the very case^ — that we should be rnodett and 
circumspect in passing a judgment on m^n so Ultutrious, lest, as it happens to the generality of censurers, 
we be found at last to condemn wluit we do not understand*. There is another reflection likewise 
very obvious, which yet seldom ha« its duo weight, that a writer on any part of history which 
he has made his particular study, may be presumed to be better acquainted with it than the 
generality of his readers ; and when he asserts a fact that does not seem to be well grounded, 
it may fairly be imputed, till a good reason appears to the contrary, to a more extensive 
view of his subject ; which, by making it clear to himself, is apt to persuade him, that it is 
equally clear to everybody else, and tliat a fuller explication of it would consequently be 
unnecessary. If these considerations, which are certainly reasonable, have but their proper 
influence, I flatter myself that there will be no just cause to accuse me of any culpable bias 
in my accounts of things or persons, or of any other favour to the particular character of 
Cicero, than what common humanity will naturally bestow upon every character that is found 
upon the whole to be both great and good. 

In drawing the characters of a number of persons who all lived in the same city at the same 
time, trained by the same discipline, and engaged in the same pursuits ; as there must be 
many similar strokes, and a general resemblance in them all, so the chief difficulty will be to 
prevent them from running into too great an uniformity. This I have endeavoured to do, not 
by forming ideal pictures, or such as would please or sur];>rise ; but by attending to the 
particular facts which history has delivered of the men, and tracing them to their source, or 
to those correspondent afibctions from which they derived their birth ; for these are the 
distinguishing features of the several persons, which, when duly represented, and placed in 
their proper light, will not fail to exliibit that precise difference in which the peculiarity of 
each character consists. 

As to the nature of my work, though the title of it carries nothing more than the History 
of Cicero's Life, yet it might properly enough bo called the Uist<yry of Cicero*s Times : since 
from his first advancement to the public magistracies, there was not anything of moment 
transacted in the state in which he did not bear an eminent part : so that, to make the 
whole work of a piece, I have given a summary account of the Roman affairs during the 
time even of his minority ; and agreeably to what I promised in my proposals, have carried 

* Modeste tamcn et circumtpecto judicio de tantis damnenti qua non intelligunt.— Quintiliaui Inetit. 
viria proDUDciaDdum est, ne, quod plcrisque accidit, x. 1. 
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on a seriM of historj Uirougb a periud of nhurt tUtf gtam, vfaich, for the uniiartancG of Ibu 
evenla, and the dimity of tlie pLTSous coucornuil in theiu, is by for llic must iitttrcatiug of 
any in the anniLte of Rume, 

In the esccuLioD of this duei)^ I have iiunuiil ua clo<u.-ly 06 1 could that very plui 
whiuh Cicero libaRelf had aketolied out fur the mod*-! of a coinpltle biatory. Where be 
lays it donu as a fuudumental law, " thnt th» wiili^r ahould not dnrn to affirm what «u> 
false, or to gtigipresa wliut was true ; nor give any su«)>ii:ion ejlbor of favour or lUimffi-clioii : 
that in thn relation of facta ho should observe the order of time, and samolimas odd tlic 
detjvriptiou of places ; ahonld first cxpbun the counaeU, thou thL> outB, and lastly tlio events of 
things :'tbut in tbo nounscls hu should iiiterjrose hix own jndgineiit on the merit of them : 
in the aete relate not only what was doue, bat bow it was done ; in the cvoota ihow whut 
share chauce ur rashness or prudence hail in thern i tliat ha should dt-aoribc Ukewiso the 
particular characters of all the greut pernans who bare nuy considerable part in tli» ntory ; 
and should dress up the whule in a clear and equabk- styk>, witliuut affeutiiig any omntnimt 
or seeking any otlier praise but of perspicuity." Tboso were tlie rules that Ciccjo had 
drawn up for himself when lie was meditating u c;«inW Hirfury o/ *i» evaiar),at X linvc taken 
occasion to mention more at large in its proper place. 

But OS I have borrowed my plan, so I have drawn my materials also trom Cicero ; whune 
works ore thu most authentic monuments Uiat remain to us of all the grtul transactions of 
that age ; being tho original accounts of one, who himself was not only a. spectator, but a 
principal actur in Ihem. There is not a single part of his writings which does not give some 
light, as well into his own liiBturyaaintothat of the republic: but bis PaniliarZicUcn, and above 
all, those to Atticus, may justly be called lit meaoiri o/tAe tinua; fur they oonttdn, not only a 
distinct account of every memorable event, hut lay njien tht< springs and motives whence each 
of Uiem proceeded ; so that, as b polite- writer who lived in that very age, and perfectly knew 
tlie merit of these letters, says, ilu: hiuh wAu rtadi thtm irUl Auk aa ocea>iaii/or uny otAir h'utor) ef 

My first business therefore, after I liod undertaken this toak, was to road over Cicero's 
works, with no other view tlwn to extract from them all the {lassagra [bat seemed to havo any 
relation to my design : where the tediousness of collecting on inhnile numlier of testimonies 
scattered through many diftbrent volumes ; of sorting them into tlieir classes, and ranging 
tbera in proper order; the necessity of overlooking many in the first search, and the trouble of 
retrieving them in a second or tliird ; and the final omission of several tlirough forgetfidness 
or inadvertency ; have helped to abate that wonder which bad often ocourred to me, why no 
nuin had ever attempted the same work before me, or at least in this enlarged and compre- 
heuwve form in which it is now offered to tlie public. 

In my use of these materials, I have chosen to insert as many of tbem as I could into th« 
body of my work ; imagining that it would gire both a lustre and authority to a sentiment> 
to deliver it in the person and the very words of Cicero ; especiully if they could he managed 
BO as not to appear to be itKtd on, like ^lendid patdifi, but woven originally into the text as 
(be genuine parts of it. With this view I have taken occasion to introduce several of his 
l^ttcTB, with large extracts from such of his orations as gave uny porticnlor It^t into the 
facts, or customs, or characters described in the history, or which seemed on any other account 
to bo curious and entertaining. The frequent introduction of these may be cliarged perhaps 
to laxiness, and a design of shortening my pains, by filling np my story with Cicero's words 
instead of my own ; but that was not the case ; uor has this port of Llic task been the easiest 
to me ; oa those will readily believe who have ever attempted to translate the olaasical 
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writers of Greece or Rome : where the difficulty is, not so much to give their sense, as to give 
it in their language ; that is, in such as is analogous to it, or what they might be supposed to 
speak if they were living at this time ; since a splendour of style, as well as of sentiment, is 
necessary to support the idea of a fine writer. While I am representing Cicero therefore as 
the most eloquent of the ancients, flowing with a perpetual ease and delicacy, and fullness of 
expression, it would be ridiculous to produce no other specimen of it but what was stiff 
and forced, and offensiye to a polite reader : yet this is generally the case of our modem 
versions ; where the first wits of antiquity are made to speak such English, as an Englishman 
of taste would be ashamed to write on any original subject. Verbal translations are always 
inelegant % and necessarily destroy all the beauty of language ; yet by departing too wantonly 
from the letter, we are apt to vary the sense, and mingle somewhat of our own : translators 
of low genius never reach beyond the first, but march from word to word, without making 
the least excursion, for fear of losing themselves ; while men of spirit, who prefer the second, 
usually contemn the mere task of translating, and are vain enough to think of improving 
their author. I have endeavoured to take the middle way ; and made it my first care always 
to preserve the sentiment ; and my next to adhere to the words, as far as I was able to express 
them in an easy and natural style ; which I have varied still agreeably to the different subject, 
or the kind of writing on which I was employed : and I persuade myself that the many 
original pieces which I have translated from Cicero, as they are certainly the most shining, 
so will be found also the most useful parts of my work, by introducing the reader the oftener 
into the company of one with whom no man ever conversed, as a very eminent writer tells 
us, without coming a/way the better for it^. 

After I had gone through my review of Cicero's writings, my next recourse was to the 
other ancients, both Greeks and Romans, who had touched upon the affairs of that age. 
These served me chiefly to fill up the interstices of general history, and to illustrate several 
passages which were but slightly mentioned by Cicero ; as well as to add some stories and 
circumstances which tradition had preserved, concerning either Cicero himself or any of the 
chief actors whose characters I had delineated. 

But the Greek historians who treat professedly of these times, Plutarch, Appian, Dio, 
though they are all very useful for illustrating many important facts of ancient history, which 
would otherwise have been lost, or imperfectly transmitted to us, are not yet to be read 
without some caution ; as being strangers to the language and customs of Rome, and liable 
to frequent mistakes, as well as subject to prejudices in their relation of Roman affairs. 
Plutarch lived from the reign of Claudius to that of Hadrian, in which he died very old, in 
the possession of the priesthood of the Delphic Apollo ; and though he is supposed to have 
resided in Rome near forty years at different times, yet he never seems to have acquired a 
sufficient skill in the Roman language to qualify himself for the compiler of a Roman history. 
But if we should allow him all the talents requisite to an historian, yet the attempt of writing 
1^ Iwes of all the iUustrious Greeks and RomanSf was above the strength of any single man, of what 
abilities and leisure soever ; much more of one, who, as he himself tells us, was so engaged in 
public business, and in giving lectures of philosophy to the great men of Rome, that he had 
not time to make himself master of the Latin tongue ; nor to acquire any other kmxyidedge of its wordSf than 
tchat he had graductUy learnt by apr&nous use and experience of things^ ; his work therefore, from the 
very nature of it, must needs be superficial and imperfect, and the sketch rather than the 
completion of a great design. 

This we find to be actually true in his account of Cicero* s life^ where, besides the particular 
mistakes that have been charged upon him by other writers, we see all the marks of haste, 

* 

^ Nee tamen exprimi verbum e verbo necesse erit, surrexerit animo sedatiore ? — Erasm. Ep. ad Jo. 

ut interpretes indiserti sclent. — Cic. De Finib. Hi. Ulatten. 

4. " Plutarch, in Vit. Demosthen. init. etVit. Plutarchi 

^ ** Qais autem sumpsit hujus libros in manum, quia per Rualdum, c. 14. 



inaccanLcy, and wiuit of dua mformatioa, from the poverty and perplexity of llie wbote | 
perfamuinct-. lie huddle* over Cicero's greatest acts in a ■iiniDiary and n«([ligpnt iniuiiier,yet 
dw(!l1s upuD kia drf^aiu ami kit jatt, which for the greatest port were probably spuriung ; and 
in the last scene of hia life, which wa« of all tlip roont gloriouB, when the whole counciU of the 
empire and the fate nod liberty of Home rested on his ahonlders, there be is more particularly 
trifling and empty, where he had the fairest opportunity of displaying his charafitcr to advantage 
as well asof illustrating a curiowi pari of history, which ha« not been well explained bysjij 
writer, though there are the amplest materials for it in Viftru't Lram and Philippic OratiiHu, of 
which Plutarch appears to have mode little or no use. 

Appian flonrished likewise in the reign of Iladriiui', and cune to Rome probably about the 
time of Plutarch's death, while bis worku were in everybody's bunds, which heliM modogreAt 
use of. Bud ieeins to have coined very closely in tlie most cunsidmtble pnasages of liis history. 

DioCessius lived still Inter, from the timeoftheAntonintw to that of Alexander Severus; and 
besides the exceptions that lie against him in oominoQ with the other two, is observed to have 
conceived aparticularprejudiceagainstCicerOiWhom he treats on all occturions with thcntmost 
malignity. The most obvious canae of it seems to be his envy to a man who for arts and 
eloquence was thought to eclipse the fume of Greece ; and, by explaining all the parts of 
philosophy to the Komaus in their own language, had superseded iu some measure the use of 
the (ireek teaming and lectures at Borne, to which the hungry wits of tiiat nation owed both 
their credit and their broad. Another reason not less probable may be drawn likewise from 
Dio'a character and principles, which were wholly opposile to those of Cicero: be flourished 
under the most tyrannical of the emperors, by whom he was advanced to great dignity ; and 
being the creature of despotic power, thought il a proper compliment to it to depreciate a name 
so highly revered for its patriotism, and whose writings tended to revive that ancient zeal and 
spirit of liberty for which the people of Bnme wore once so celebrated i for we find bim taking 
all occosionft in his history to prefer an tAfUalt aad MuuarckitiiU gurtmiiitiU to a/rce aad lUTnmviUiaal 
imt, as the most beneficial to the Roman state e. 

These were the grounds of Die's malice to Cicero, which is exerted often so absurdly that 
it betrays and confutes itself. Thus in the debates of the senate about Antony, he dresses up 
a speech for Fufius Calenus, filled with all the obscene and brutal ribaldry against Cicero that 
a profligate mind could invent ; as if it were possible to persuade any man of sense that such 
infamous stufl'conid be spoken in the senate at a time when Cicero hod an entire ascendant in 
it ! who at no time ever suffered the least insult upon bis honour witbent chastising the eggresBor 
for it upon the spot ; whereas Cicero's speeches in these very debates which are still extant, 
show that though they were managed with great warmth of oppomtion, yet it was always with 
decency of language between him and Calenus, whom, while he reproves and admonishes with 
usual {reedom, yet he treats with civility, and sometimes even with compliments^, 
tut a few passages from Dio himself will evince the Justice of this censure upon him : He 
calls Cicero's father a fuller, who yet got his livelihood (he says) by dressing other people'f 
and olives ; that Cicero was born and bred amidst the scourings of old clothes sjid the filth of 
duoghilla ; that he was master of do liberal science, nor ever did a single thing in his life worthy 
of a great man or an orator ; that he prostituted his wife ; trained up his son in drunkenness ; 
committed incest with his daughter ; lived in adultery with Cerelliu, whom he owns at thesame 
me to be Mnnty yean old' ; nU which palpable lies, with many more of the same sort that he 
' VrdeApp.Dc Boll. Civ, Lii.p 481- »iue oiliD omnia: nihil lino dolom. (lb. vi.] Qi 
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tells of Cicero, are yet full as credible as what he declares afterwards of himself, that he vdom 
admoniaked ctnd commanded by a vision from heaven^ against his own will and inclination, to under- 
take the task of writing his history '*. 

Upon these collections from Cicero and the other ancients I finished the first draught of my 
history, before I began to inquire after the modem writers who had treated the same subject 
before me either in whole or in part. I was unwilling to look into them sooner, lest they should 
fix any prejudice insensibly upon me before I had formed a distinct judgment on the real state 
of the facts, as they appeared to me from their original records. For in writing history, as in 
travels, instead of transcribing the relations of those who have trodden the same ground before 
us, we should exhibit a series of observations peculiar to ourselves, such as the facts and places 
suggested to our own minds from an attentive survey of them, without regard to what any one 
else may have delivered about them ; and though, in a production of this kind, where the same 
materials are common to all, many things must necessarily be said which had been observed 
already by others ; yet, if the author has any genius, there will always be enough of what is new 
to distinguish it as an original work, and to give him a right to call it his own, which I flatter 
myself will be allowed to me in the following history. In this inquiry after the modem pieces 
which had any connexion with my argument, I got notice presently of a greater number than 
I expected, which bore the title of Cicero's Life ; but, upon running over as many of them 
as I could readily meet with, I was cured of my eagerness for hunting out the rest, since I 
perceived them to be nothing else but either trifling panegyrics on Cicero's general character, or 
imperfect abstracts of his principal acts, thrown together within the compass of a few pages in 
duodecimo. 

There are two books however which have been of real use to me, Sehagticmi Corradi QucBttura 
and M, T, Ciceronis Hittoria a Francisco Fabricio : the first was the work of an Italian critic of 
eminent learning, who spent a great part of his life in explaining Cicero's writings, but it is 
rather an apology for Cicero than the history of his life ; its chief end being to vindicate Cicero's 
character from all the objections that have ever been made to it, and particularly from the 
misrepresentations of Plutarch and the calumnies of Dio. The piece is learned and ingenious, 
and written in good Latin ; yet the dialogue is carried on wilh so harsh and forced an allegory 
of a quajstor or treasurer producing the several testimonies of Cicero's acts under the form of 
genuine money, m opposition to the spurwus coins of the Greek historians, that none can read it with 
pleasure, few with patience. The observations however are generally just and well-grounded, 
except that the author's zeal for Cicero's honour gets the better sometimes of his judgment, and 
draws him into a defence of his conduct where Cicero himself has even condemned it. 

Fabricius's history is prefixed to several editions of Cicero's works, and is nothing more than 
a bare detail of his acts and writings, digested into exact order and distinguished by the years of 
Borne and of Cicero^ s life, without any explication or comment but what relates to the settlement 
of the time, which is the sole end of the work. But as this is executed with diligence and 
accuracy, so it has eased me of a great share of that trouble which I must otherwise have had in 
ranging my materials into their proper places, in which task however I have always taken care 
to consult also ihe Annals ofPighius, 

I did not forget likewise to pay a due attention to the French authon, whose works happened 
to coincide with any part of mine, particularly the History of the Pico Trvummrates, of the Revdhtions of 
the Roman Government, and of the Exile of Cicero, which are all of them ingenious and usefrd, and 
have given a fair account of the general state of the facts which they profess to illustratp. But 
as I had already been at the fountain-head whence they had all drawn their materials, so the 
chief benefit that I received from them was to make me review with stricter care the particular 
passages in which I differed from them, as well as to remind me of some few things which I had 
omitted, or touched perhaps more slightly than they deserved. But the author of The Exile has 
treated his argument the most accurately of them, by supporting his story as he goes along 

^ Dio, 1. bodii. p. 828. 



■with orig;iiuil teetJmonies from the old Dnthora ; nfucih is the onlf way nf writing histoty that 1 
COD give Butlsfaction or carry aanviction itlong' witli it, by layiag npeo the grountl on \vhich it 
is built, without wliich history iwBimiPS the lur uf rumuice, luid mukiii nu other iinfireiaion I 
than in proportion to our opinion of tlio judgment tuid int^^ty of the comjuler. 

There is a little piece also in our own langiuigv caUeil, rAncrwWmw on tit lAfr n/rtwrn, which, 
though it gives a. very different account of Cicero from what I have done, yet 1 could not but 
read with pleasure, for the ele|:aticc and ipirit with which it is written by one who appears to 
be animated with a wiu^i love of virtue. But to form our notions of a great niiui from some J 
slight passages of his writings or Ecpxrate points of conduct, without regarding their conne 
with the whole, or the figure that they make in hia general character, is like examining i 
things in a microscope which were made to be surveyeil in the gross ; every mole rises J 
into a mountain, and the leaat spot into a, deformity ; which vanish again into nothing when 
we contemplate them through their proper medium and in their natural light. 1 persuade 
mysdf therefore that a person of this writer's good sense and principlus.wbenhe has considered I 
Cicero's whole history, will conceive a more candid opinion of the man, who, after a life spent I 
in a perpetual struggle agiuniit vice, faction, and tyranny, fell a martyr at last to the liberty of I 
his country. 

As I have had frequent occasion to recommend the use of Ciern,'* I^ttlert (n Attiea* tor their I 
giving the clearest light into the history of those times, so 1 must not forget to do justice to the 
pains of one who, by an excellent tronslatiou and Judidouscomtnent upon them, has made that I 
use mow obvious and accessiblo to uU ; I mean tile learned Mr. Mongault, who, not coi 
with retailing the remarks of other commentators, or out of the nibhlRh of their volomes with I 
selecting the best, enters upon his task with the spirit of a true critic, and by the force of his I 
own genius has bnppily illustrated many passages which all the interpreters beforo him had ' 
given up as inexplicable. Hut since the obscurity of these letters ia now in great measure 1 
removed by the labours of this gentleman, and especially to hia own countrymen, for whose | 
particular benefit and in whose longoage he writes, one cannot help wondering that the Jesuits, 
Catron and Bouille, should not think it worth while, by the benefit of bis pains, to have made I 
themselves betteracquainted with them ; which, as far as I am able to judge from the little port J 
of their history that Ihave had theeuriosiiyto iook into, would have prevented several mistakes I 
which they have committed, with regard both to the facte and persons of the Ciceronian age. 

But instead of making free with other people's mistakes, it woidd become me perhaps better to I 
bespeak some favour for my own. ''.-(■AiitoriaM,"sayBniodorusSiculns,''iBaj«uiij6(;ia«toiiBrf_ftf I 
dijit '/ i^rnoranor, (iHOr ail mtn are liahU tu tkan, and the truth iard (o be trae«l /ram pott and: raXwU I 
tya ; but thiae tio n^-Mf to tn^nw themeidta, and Arotigi fiatter^ to toait or hitrsd. to otiun knavinglf I 
rfrri'ii*_frDiii tie tnth,j«itlji deterrv tobt ctnnFed." Formyport,! am far from pretending to be || 
exempt from errors : all that I can say is, that I have committed none wilfully, and used all J 
the means which occurred to me of defending myself against them. But unco there is not a ' 
single history, either ancient or modern, that I have consulted on this occasion, in which 1 
cannot point out several, it would be arrogant in me to imagine that the same inadvertency, or 
negligence, or want of judgment, may not be discovered also in mine : if any man therefore 
will admonish ne of them with candour I shall tliink myself obliged to him, as a, friend to my 
work, for assisting me to make it more perfect, and consequently more usefid ; for my chief 
motive for undertaking it was, not to serve any particular cause, hot to do a general good by 
offering to the public the example of a character which, of all that I am acquainted with in 
antiquity, is the most accomplished with every talent that can adorn civil life, and the best 
fraught with lessons of prudence and duty for ali conditions of men, from the pnnce to the 
private scholar. 

If my pains therefore should lutve the effect which 1 propose, of raising a greater attention 
to the name and writings of Cicero, and making them better understood and more familiar to 
our youth, I cannot f^ of gaining my end ; for the next step to admiring is to imitate, tmd it 
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is not possible to excite an affection for Cicero, without instilling an affection at the same time 
for every thing that is laudable : since how much soever people may differ in their opinion of 
his conduct, yet all have constantly agreed in their judgment of his works, that there are 
none now remaining to us from the Heathen world that so beautifully display and so forcibly 
recommend all those generous principles that tend to exalt and perfect human nature ; the 
love of virtue, liberty, our country, and of all mankind. 

I cannot support this reflection by a better authority than that of Erasmus, who, having 
contracted some prejudices against Cicero when young, makes a recantation of them when old 
in the following passage of a letter to his friend Ulattenus^ 

"When I was a boy," says he, ** I was fonder of Seneca than of Cicero, and till I was twenty 
years old could not bear to spend any time in reading him ; while all the other writers of 
antiquity generally pleased me. Whether my judgment be improved by age, I know not ; but 
am certain, that Cicero never pleased me so much when I was fond of those juvenile studies 
as he does now when I am grown old ; not only for the divine felicity of his style, but the 
sanctity of his heart and morals : in short, he has inspired my soul, and made me feel myself a 
better man. I make.no scruple, therefore, to exhort our youth to spend their hours in reading 
and getting his books by heart, rather than in the vexatious squabbles and peevish controversies 
with which the world abounds. For my own part, though I am now in the decline of life, yet 
as soon as I have finished what I have in hand, I shall think it no reproach to me to seek a 
reconciliation with my Cicero, and renew an old acquaintance with him, which for many years 
has been unhappily intermitted." 

Before I conclude this preface it will not be improper to add a short abstract, or general idea 
of the Eoman government, from its first institution by Romulus to the time of Cicero's birth ; that 
those who have not been conversant in the affairs of Rome, may not come entire strangers to 
the subject of the following history. 

The constitution of Rome is very often celebrated by Cicero and other writers, as the most 
perfect of all governments ; being happily tempered and composed of the three different sorts that 
are usually distinguished from each other ; the mona/rchicalf the aristocratical, and the popular^. 
Their king was elected by the people as the head of the republic ; to be their leader in war, 
the guardian of the laws in peace : the senate was his council, chosen also by the people, by 
whose advice he was obliged to govern himself in all his measures : but the sovereignty was 
lodged in the body of the citizens, or the general society, whose prerogative it was to enact 
laws, create magistrates, decla/re tcar^ ; and to receive appeals in all cases, both from the king and 
the senate. Some writers have denied this right of an appeal to the people: but Cicero 
expressly mentions it among the regal constitutions, as old as the foundation of the city ° ; which 
he had demonstrated more at large in his treatise on the Republic ; whence Seneca has quoted 
a passage in confirmation of it ; and intimates, that the same right was declared likewise in 
the pontifical booksv. Valerius Maximus gives us an instance of it, which is confirmed also by 
Livy, that Horatius being condemned to die by king TvUus for killing his sister, was acquitted upon 
his appeal to the people'^. 

This was the original constitution of Rome even under their kings ; for in the foundation of 
a state, where there was no force to compel, it was necessary to invite men into it by all 

^ Erasm. Ep. ad Jo. Ulatt.inCic. Tuscul. Qusst. pttrtim etiam legibus, auspicia, cserenioniee, comitia, 

™ Statuo esse optime constitutam rempublicam quae provocationes — divinitus essent instituta. — Tusc. 

ex tribus generibus illis, regali, optimo, et populari, Qusest. iv. 1. 

confusa modice — Fragm. de Rep. ii. p CumCiceronis libros de republica prehendit — notat 

Cum in illis de republica libris persuadere videatur provocationem ad populum etiam a regibus fuisse. 

Africanus, omnium rerum pubiicarum^nostram vete- Id ita in pontificalibus libris aliqui putant et Fenes- 

rem illam fuiwe optimam. — De Le;gib. ii. 10 ; Polyb. tella.— Senec. Ep. 108. 

vi. p. 460 ; Dion. Hal. ii. 82. 4 M. Horatius interfectee sororis crimine a Tullo 

° Dion. Hal. i. 87* rege damnatus, ad populum provocate judicio absolutus 

^ Nam cum a primo urbis ortu, regiis institutis, est. — Val. Max. viii. 1 ; Liv. i. 26. 
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proper eaoouragementB ; uid noDs could lie so dTwCual aiii tbe auuranco of liberty, iind Uia 
privilege of making their own Uwh*. Uut tlm kings, by ^ndiial encmocbmenUi liuvini; 
usurped the whole administnLtion to themselven, and by tbo violence of Uioir guvcrniuent 
beinggrown iotolerable to n city tmiiicd to liberty atidartUB, wore fiiutUy expelled by apineral 
insurrection of the aenuto and tbo people. This was lliu ^ouiid of lliat invincible fiercenwiB 
uad love of llii'ir uountry in the old Roman* by n llich they conquered [lie world ; for llio 
superiority of their civil rights, naturally inspired a superior virtue uud courage to defend 
tliem ; aud made them of course the bravegt, aa long as they continued tlie freeat, of all 

By this revolation of the government their old couatitution was not ao much changed, aa 
restored to its primitive state : for though the name of king was aboliabed, yet the power was 
retained ; with tliis only difference, that instetid of & tingle person chosen for life, there were 
two chosen annually, whom they called emaili, inveated with all the prerogmtives and cnsigiw 
of royalty, and presiding in the same manner in all the afiiiira of the republic* ) when to 
convince tlie oitixeiui that nothing was sought by iJie change but to secure Uioir coamon 
liberty, and to eaUibliBh Uieir sovereignty again on u more solid basis, one of the ftrst consuls, 
P, Vttleriua Poplicola, confirmed by a new law titcir findamental rijilt of ou appeal (o tkm in 
all aoKi ; and by a second law, made it capital for any man to exercise a magistracy in Boine, 
without their special appointment' ; andai) a public acknowledgmont of their supreme authority, 
the same consul never appeared in any assembly of the people, without bowing his fasees or 
maces to them ; which was afterwards the constant practice of alt succeeding csiisuls". Thus 
the republic reaped all tlic benefit of a kingly government, without the danger of it ; unce tlia 
consuls, whose reign was but annual and accountable, could have no opportunity of invading 
its liberty, and erecting themselves into tyrants. 

By tiiQ expulsion of the kings, the city woa divided Into two great parties, tin arittuoralioU 
and tic popidar, or Oie ttnate awi th4 plfteiani', naturally jealous of each other's power, and 
desirous to extend their own ; but the nobles or patricians, of whom the senate was ccm|>08ed, 
were the most immediate gainurs by the change, and with the consuls at their hvad, being 
now the first movers and administrators of alt the deliberatiomi of the stato, had a great 
advantage over the people ; and within the compsss of sijcieen years became so insolent and 
oppressive, as to drive the body of tJu /Jebeiaia to iJiai wawiaa info tit Saered MouHt whence they 
would not consent to return, till they had extorted a right of creating a new order of 
magistrates of their own body, called (niasffl, invested with full powers to protect them from 
all injuries, and whose persons were to be sacred and inviolable^. 

The plebeian party had now got a liead exactly suited to their pnrpose, subject to no control, 
whoso bodnees it woa to fight their battles with the nobility ; to watch over the liberties of the 
citizens ; and to distinguish themselves in their annual office, by a zeul for the popidar interest, 
in opiHisltion to the nririucraeicof, who, from their first number fitt, being increased afterwards 
to ten, never left tejizing the senate with fresh demands, till they had laid open to the pItUian 

' Bomului teems to havo borrowod Iho plan of hi> mancliif, <i nnm omnibui retiiiuii mngiitraUbm im- 

naw slate from the old goycmmcnt of Alheni, u it pctubii. — I>e Lcgib. iii. 7. 

WHS institntcd b; Tbsseus ; who prevniteA with iho ■ Dion. Hil. v. 292, 

diepened Irihei ani! finoiliiiB oF Attica Id (bnu tbmn- ° Vouto id eoueilium popalo, sumininit fiudbni in 

■elm into one cit7, and live wilhio thv nniB wills, condonrni Escendit Liv. ii. 7, 

uider * free uid populnr g:ovcninient ; diatiibuilng in ' Dno gvncm semper in hac nivitale fiicrunt, — ui 

i%bli and bonoun pramlBcaonsty lo tliem iJI, and quibui ahoii le papalarei, altiri opiiniitin it bib«ii st 

reserving no otber prerogalivo lo himielf, hot Id be eim valuerunt. Qui ea, i]uaj£idobant,quBi[iiediciibBnl, 

Ihfir captain in war, and the ffiuirdian qf their jucanda mollltudinl esse volobuit, populates ; qoi 

laKi, &c. — Plutarch, in Thus. p. 11, mlem ill « gerebmc, iit sua consilia npl 

* &cd quoniaui ngale dvitatii g;eniis, probatum probarcnt opdmitcs habebaDtur. — Pro Sex 

Mt ; nomen latncn videbitur rtgii tepudiituio, ret 
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families a promiscuous right to all the magistracies of the republic, and by that means a free 
admission into the senate. 

Thus far they were certainly in the right, and acted like true patriots ; and after many sharp 
contests had now brought the government of Rome to its perfect state ; when its honours were 
no longer confined to particular families, but proposed equally and indifferently to every 
citizen ; who by his virtue and services, either in war or peace, could recommend himself to 
the notice and favour of his countrymen ; while the true balance and temperament of power 
between the senate and people, which was generally observed in regular times, and which the 
honest wished to establish in all times, was, that the senate should be the authors and advisers 
of all the public counsels, but the people give them their sanction and legal force. 

The tribunes, however, would not stop here, nor were content with securing the rights of the 
commons, without destro3dng those of the senate ; and as oft as they were disappointed in their 
private views, and obstructed in the course of their ambition, used to recur always to the 
populace, whom they could easily inflame to what degree they thought fit, by the proposal of 
factious laws for dividing the public lands to the poorer citizens ; or by the free dietrihiUion of com ; 
or the abolition of all debts ; which are all contrary to the quiet, and discipline, and public faith 
of societies. This abuse of the tribunician power was carried to its greatest height by the ttto 
Gracchi, who left nothing unattempted that could mortify the senate, or gratify the people' ; till 
by their ograHan la/ws, and other seditious acts, which were greedily received by the city, they 
had in great measure overturned that equilibrium of power in the republic on which its peace 
and prosperity depended. 

But the violent deaths of these two tribunes, and of their principal adherents, put an end to 
their sedition, and was the first civil blood that was spilt in the streets of Rome, in any of their 
public dissentions, which till this time had always been composed by the methods of patience 
and mutual concessions. It must seem strange to observe how these two illustrious brothers, 
who of all men were the dearest to the Roman people, yet upon the first resort to arms, were 
severally deserted by the multitude in the very height of their authority, and suffered to be 
cruelly massacred in the face of the whole city ; which shows what little stress is to be laid on 
the assistance of the populace when the dispute comes to blows ; and that sedition, though it 
may often shake, yet will never destroy a free state while it continues unarmed and unsupported 
by a military force. But this vigorous conduct of the senate, though it seemed necessary to 
the present quiet of the city, yet soon after proved fatal to it ; as it taught all the ambitious, by 
a most sensible experiment, that there was no way of supporting an usurped authority but by 
force ; so that from this time, as we shall find in the following story, all those who aspired to 
extraordinary powers, and a dominion in the republic, seldom troubled themselves with what 
the senate or people were voting at Rome, but came attended by armies to enforce their 
pretensions, which were always decided by the longest sword. 

The popularity of the Gracchi was grounded on the real affections of the people, gained by 
many extraordinary privileges and substantial benefits conferred upon them ; but when force 
was found necessary to control the authority of the senate, and to support that interest which 
was falsely called popular, instead of courting the multitude by real services and beneficial 
laws, it was found a much shorter way to corrupt them by money ; a method wholly unknown 
in the times of the Gracchi, by which the men of power had always a number of mercenaries at 
their devotion, ready to fill the forum at any warning ; who by clamour and violence carried 
all before them in the public assemblies, and caine prepared to ratify whatever was proposed to 
them* : this kept up the form of a legal proceeding ; while by the terror of arms, and a superior 



* Nihil immotuni, nihil tranquillum, nihil quictiim ferant, quae illi velint audire, qui in concione sunt : 
dcnique in codcm statu relinqucbat, &c. — Veil. Pat. sed prctio ac mcrcedc pcrBciunt, ut, quicquid dicant, 
ii. 6. id illi velle audire vidcantur. Num vos existimatis, 

* Itaque homines seditiosi ac turbulcnti— conductas Gracchos, aut Saturninum, aut quenquam illorum 
babent conciones. Neque id agunt, ut ea dicant et teterum, qui populares habebantur, ullum unquam in 



force, the great eoutd easily SDjiport, and carry into execution, whatever vutcs thoy hnd once 
procured iu Ibeir ruvour liy faction nod bribery. 

After the deatli of the younger Gnipclius, the senate wna perpetually kboariug to rescind or 
to DUHierate tlie laws that be had enacted to their prejadice ; eBpecuill]r one that aifH'li^ tlif^m 
tlie most Hensibly, by tsicing from Ibem tlm ri/it of judiratHrr, wbiijli they liud exercised from 
the foundation of Rome, nii'l triuufining it bi tie ibi»/jlti. This act, hnwever, was iigiutnble ; 
for na the senators posaeased all the magistracies and governments of the empire, so tiicy were 
the meo whose oppresaioDs were most severely felt, and most fretjuently complained of; yet 
while the judgment of all causes continned in tbeir hands, it was their conunon pruettce to 
favour and absolve one anetber in their Inms, to the general scandal uud injury both of the 
subjects and allies, of which some late and notorious instances had given a plausible pretext for 
Graccbug'g law. But the senate could not bear with patience to be subjected to the tribunal of 
an inferior order, which had always been jealous of their power, and was sure to lie severe 
upon their crimes ; so that, after many Irnitless struggles to get tliis law rejiealed, Q. Si'rvilius 
Ctcpio, who was consul about twenty-five years after, procured at lost a mitigation of it, hy 
adding a rai-tuln s-amba- of tatMon to the thm etntunn of iKe knighti or ejiieilrian juilifti ; with 
which the senate was so highly pleased Chat they honoured this consul with the title of CArir 
jmtreit''. Ciepio's law was warmly recommended by L. Crassus, the most celebrated orator of 
that age, who in a speech upon it to the people, defended the authority of the senate with all 
the force of his eloquence, in which state of things and in this very year of Ciepio's consulship, 
Cicero was bom ; and as Crassus's oration was published and much admired when he was a 
boy, so he took it, ua he afterwards tells us, for tAajHUMni bath of kia da/uaiw and kie palitia'. 
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LIFE OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO. 



SECTION I. 

M*»co« Tdllius Cicena was bom on the 
third of Jannary', in the ta hmiclrwl and foity- 

scveath year of Rome, about ■ hiui- 

""■ dred Mid neren jcnra before ChrUl''. 

»"'"''' "'• ^"^- "^ "* Mieve PliiWfph, WIS 

D. ADuin »ttetHied by prodigies, foretelling the 

HMUHUB. Aiture emineuM and loatre of his cha- 

racler, which might hiiTc pas«d, ha 
Mjg, for idle dreuits> had not the event soon oon- 
finjicd the truth of the urirdu^tioti ; but BitLt*e we 
have 11(1 bint of these pradi|(i«i from Ciwro himaelf. 
or an; Bnlbor of Ehst age. we may charge them tu 
the credulity, or the invention of a wnter, who loveit 
to laiui the sniemnit; of liig slorj bj the intruduc- 
tion of ADmething niinculous. 

His mother was calieJ Helvis; a tiame men- 
tioned in hiatory and old inscriptjooii among the 
banourabic bmilies of Rome. Sbe was riufa, and 
«ell rieaccnded. and had a aister married to a RuDun 
knigbl of dintingnjshed merit, C. Auuleo, an inti- 
mate friend of the orator, L, CraaanB, and ceEebrs- 
tcd fbr a singular knowledge of the taw ; iu which 
hia Mins likewise, oar Cicero's oousiji^germaD. 
were afterwards yery eminent*^. It is remarkable, 
that Cicero never once ipeaks of hia mother in any 
part of his writings ; but his younger brother Quin- 
tns hni left a httle atory of her, which seems to 
intiniate her good management and housewifery ; 
how (he used to seal all her wine-caska, the empty 
as well as the fiill. tliat when any of them wen; 
found empty and unsealed, she might know them to 
have hetio emptied by stealth ; it being the most 
dsubI theft among the alavea of great lamilies, to 

As to his father's bmily. nothing wai delivered 




whose hfe was ic 



dered at, in the history o( 
exposed to enry as Cieero'st and who fell a victim 
at last In the power of his enemiet. Some derii s 
his descent from kings, others htan mtcbanica'; 
but the Crutli lay between both j for hi* iiunily, 
though it bad never home any of the (nat oltlMi I 
of the republic, was yet very ancient and houour- 'j 
^le'; of principal dJstiuctiDn and nobilitj in that 
part of Italy in whieh it resided ; and of eijantliaa 
rank ', trom its tint admission to the fncdom of 

Some have insinoated, that Cicero allhctcdto wy 
but little of the splendour of his family. Ibr the saka 
of bemg considered as the founder of it; and chose 
lo suppress the notion of hit regal ettratiion, for 
the aversion that the people of Kome had to the 
name of king ; with which, however, lie was wme- 
times reproached by his enemies'. Gut those spe- 
culations are wholly imaginary ; fbr as oft as there 
was ooeasiun to mention die character and condition 
of his ancestors, be speaks of them always with 
great ftaakuesa. devbinng Ihem to have been ran- 

< E«e nutarch'fl Life of Cicord- 
' DcttlaiirufKnlBetTuUaisuifuiHBbaltii,— SU.ItaL 
f Blac enlin ortl Hlrpe anUtuludnia: bte men. hie 
geoui, blc nsjonmi mulla ™iI1b1».-J)o Leg". '■ *■ 
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tfnt with their paternol fortuneH. and the private 
honouni of tkeir own irity, without the ambition of 
appearing □□ the piiblir atagF of Rome. Thus iu 
8 ap«ecli to the people upon big advancement to the 
consulahip, 1 have no pretence, sajs he, to enlarge 
before yon , upon the praiaea of my ancestore ; not but 
that they were all auch aa myself, who am descended 
from Iheir blood, and trained by their discipline ; 
but because they lived without thb applause of 
popular fame, end the splendour of these hououra, 
which you confer''. It is on this account therefore, 
that we find him bo ofWn called a new man ; not 
that his family was new or ignoble, but hetause he 
was the first of it, who ever aoughtand obtained the 
pubhc magistracies of the state. 

The fiajle of his birth waa Arpinum ! a city 
anciently of the Samnifes, now part of the kingdom 
of Naples ; which, upon ita aubmiaaion to Rome, 
acquired the freedom of the city, and waa inserted 
iuto the Cornelian tribe. It had the honour also 
of producing the great C. Marina! which gave occn- 
Eton to Pompey to Bay in a public speech, that 
Rome was indebted to this corporation for two 
citizena. who had, each in hia turn, preserved it 
from ruin'. It may jitttly therefore claim a place 
in the memory of poalerity, for giving life to sDch 
worthies, who enemplificd the character which Pliny 
gives of tme glory, by doing what deserved to be 
written, and writing what deserved to he read ; and 
, making the world the happier and the better for 

The territory of Arpinum was rude and mountaio- 
which Cicero applies Homer'a description of 



Ithaci 
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The femdy aeat waa about three miles from the 
town, in a situation eitremely pleasant, and well 
adapted tu the natare of the cUmate. It was sur- 
rounded with groves and shady walks, leadingfrom 
the house to a river called Fibrenua, which waa 
divided into two equal atreama by a little island, 
covered with trees, and a portico contrived both for 
■tudy and exercise, whither Cicero used to retire 
when be bad any particular work upon his banda. 
The clearaeas and rapidity of the stream, murmur- 
ing througli a rocky channel ; the shade and verdure 
of ita hanks, planted with tali poplara ; the remark- 
■blc coldness of the water, and above ali, ita falling 
by a cascade into the nobler river Liria, a little 
below the inland ; gives ua the idea of a moat beau- 
titiil scene, as Cicero himaelf has described it. When 
Aeticus first saw it, he was rharmed with it, and 
wondered that Cicero did not prefer it to all his 
other houses; declaring aoontempt of the laboured 
magnificence, marble pavements, artificial canals, 
and forced streams of the celebrated villas of Italy, 
compared with the natural beauties of this place". 
The house, as Cicero says, waa but small and humhle 
in hia grandfather's time, acconling to the ancient 
frugality, like the Sabine farm of old Curius ; till hia 
father beautified and enlarged it into a Iwidaoaie 

But there cannot be a better proof oF the delight' 



fulness of the place, than that it ia now possessed 
by a content of monks, and called Che Villa of St. 
Domiuie''. Strange revolution ! to see Cicero's 
porticoes converted to monkish cloisters ! the seat 
of the moat refined reason, nit, and lenmiog, to a 
nursery of superatilioo, bigotry, and enthusiasm t 
What a pleaaore must it give to these Dominican 
Inquisitors, to trample on the ruins ofa man, whose 
writings, by spreading the light of reason and liberty 
through the world, have been one great instrument 
of obstructing their unwearied paius to enslave it I 

Cicero, being the first-born of the family, re- 
father, Marcus. This name was projierly persooal, 
equivalent to Chat of baptism with us, and imposed 
with ceremonies somewhat analogous lo it, on the 
ninth day. colled the lustrical, or day of purification i ; 
when the child was carried to the temple by the 
friends and, relations of the bmily, and, before the 
altars of che gods, recommended to the protectioi ' 
Bome tutelar deity. 

TuUius was the name of the family ; which, in 
language, signified Rowing Etreaois, orductsof ws 
and waa derived, therefore, probably from their 
ancient aituatioo, at theeoDflueaceof Che tworiver' 

The third name was generoilj added on aeco 
of some memorable action, qiuliCy, or accident, 
which diatinguiabed the founder, or otdef person 
the family. Plutarch says, that the sumanu 
Cicero waa owing lo a wart or eiereecencc on the 
nose of one of his ancestors, in the shape of a vetch, 
whicbtbeRomanacalledcicer':but Pliny tells us, 
more credibly, that all those namea, which had a 
reference to any spedea of grain, as tbc Fabii, Len- 
tuli, Jtc, were acquired by a reputation of being the 
best huabandmen or improvers of thatapeciea^. 
TuUiua, therefore, the tamily name, waa derived 
from the situation of the farm, so Cicero, the aur- 
name, from the culture of it by vetchea. Thia, I 
say, ia the most probable ; because agriculture was 
held the moat liberal employment in old Rome, and 
those tribes, which resided oo their farms in the 
country, the moat hooourahle ; and tliis very grain, 
from which Cicero drew bis name, wis. in all ages 
of the rrpubUc, in great request with the meaner 
people ; being one of the usual largesBes bestowed 
upon them by the rich, and sold every where in the 
theatres andatreets ready parched or bulled for prc- 
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BCfiina to haTB b«eD a man of bosine 
in his couDlr;*. He wsBsCChshpii 

M. Graljdiiis, whoie Bister he hiid marrinl, «ha 
wai paabing forward ■ popular law, to obligr the 
town to truisBct all their affsira br ballot. The 
oanse vox brought brfbre the Consul Scaunu i in 
vhicb old Cicero bebared himidf lo well, that the 
consol jiDJd him the compliment to wlih that a 
Dianorhisepiritandiirtiieininld come and act with 
them in the great theatre of the republic, and not 
confine hi» talents to the narrow iphere of hii own 
corpo ration T. There is a saying hluiwise recorded 
of^tbis old gentleman. That the men of those times 
were lilie the Syrian slaTes~the more Greek they 
knew, the greaterknaTea they were'; which carriea 

Importation of foreign arts, as destmctiTe of the 
di»:ipline and manners of hiscountry. This |[nmd- 
lilher had two sons — Marcus the elder, the father 
of our Cicero; and Lncios, a paiticular friend of 
the eelebnted orator M. Antonius, whom he ac- 
companied to his goyernment of Ciiicia* ; and nho 
left a son of the same ciunf, frequently mentioned 
by Cicero tiith great sffeetian, as a youth of excel- 
lent virtue and accomplithmenta ''. 

Hie father MarcuB also was a wise and learned 
man, whose merit recommended him to the fami- 
liarity of the principal magistrates of the republic, 
especially Cato, L. Crassus, and h. C«»af ' ; but 
being of an infirm and tender constitution, he spent 

and the study of polite tetters''. 

Bat his chief employment, from the time of his 
having sons, was lo giie them the best education 

them an ambition of breaking through the indo- 
lence of the family, and aspiring to the honoors of 
the BiBte. They were bred up with their cousins, 
the yonn^ Aculeos, in a method approeed and 
directed by L. Crassus ; a man of the Arst dignity, 
83 well BS the first eloquence in Rome, and by those 
Tery masters whom Crassus himself made use of*. 
The Romans were of all people the most carefid 

> lie Lrglb, ij. 1, 
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attention to it b^au ttma the mODieot of their 

birth ', when they committed them to the care of 
some prudent matron of reputable chameter and 
condition, whose business it was to form their first 
habits of acting and speakinf ; to watch their 
growing passions, and direct them to their prD|)er 
objecti ; lo saperintend their sports, and suffer 



that the mind preserved in its innocence, nor de. 

K raved by a taste of false pleasure, might be al 
berty to poraue whatever was laudable, and apply 
its whole strength to that profession, in which il 
desired lo excel '■ 

Il was Ihe opinion of some of the old master*, 
that children ahonid not be instructed in letters 
till they were aevcn years old ; but the best judges 
adviacd, that no time of culture should be lost, atid 
that their llteraij instruction should keep pace with 
their moral ; that three years only should be allowed 
fo the nnrsea, and when they first began to speak. 
that they shonid begin also toleom'. It waa 
reckoned a matter likewise of great importance, 
what kind of language they were firit accustomed 
to hear at home, and in what manner not only their 
nurses, but thnr fathers and even mothers, spoke ; 
since their first habits were then necessarily formed, 
either of a pure or corrupt elocution : thus the two 
Gracchi were tliou^t to owe that elegance of 
speaking, for which they were famous, to the 
institution of their mother Cornrha ; a woman of 
great politeness, whose epistles were read and 
admired long after her death fur the purity of their 
language''. 

This probably was a part of that domestic disci- i 
pline, in which Cicero was trained, and of which [ 
he often speaks ; but as soon as he was capable of ' 
a mare enlarged and liberal institution, his father 
brought him to Rome, where he had a house of hii 
own', and placed bim in a public school, under an 
eminent Greek master, which was thougbtthe best 
way of educating one who was designed to appear 
on the public stage, and who, as Quintilion ob- 
serves, ought to he BO bred as not to fear the sight 
of men, since that can never be rightly learned in 
solitude, which is to be produced before crowds''. 
Here he gave the first specimen of those shining 
abilities, which rendered him afterwords so illus- 
triouB ; and his school- fellows carried home such 
stories of his extiaordinary parts and quickness in 
learning, that their parents were often induced to 
visit the school, for the sake of seeing a youth of 
such surprising talents'. 

About tills time a cetebrated rhetorician, Plo- 
tias, first set up a Lstia school of eloquence in 
Rome, and bad a great resort to him". Young 
Cicero was very desirous to be his scholar, but was 
f ElLgcbatuT aiitcm allqiu major utu pTopiaqua, oi^us 
probatifl fipectattsqua morEbus, omnis cuJuEplam fiuniUK 
wboles committoretur. &d. — que diBoiplIna et sevaritSB 
so perttnnlmli ut alnoeia el intsgni el nullis ptivttattbui 
delorla iinluEDiij usque natnm. (nlo Kntlm pcclore airl- 
pivrt ones honeito*, &c,~Tacit. Dial, da Oialiirlb. 39. 

!• Ibid. ; IL in Bml. p. aia, edit, Selnin, CorradL 
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over-ruled in it by the advice of the learned, who 
thought the Greek masters more useful in forming 
him to the bar, for which he was designed. This 
method of beginning with Greek is approved 
by Quintilian ; because the Latin would come of 
itself, and it seemed most natural to begin from 
the fountain, whence all the Roman learning was 
derived : yet the rule, he says, must be practised 
with some restriction, nor the use of a foreign lan- 
guage pushed so far to the neglect of the native, 
as to acquire with it a foreign accent and vicious 
pronunciation ". 

Cicero's father, encouraged by the promising 
genius of his son, spared no cost nor pains to im- 
prove it by the help of the ablest masters, and 
among the other instructors of his early youth, 
put him under the care of the poet Archias, who 
came to Rome with a high reputation for learning 
and poetry, when Cicero was about five years old, 
and lived in the family of LucuUus" : for it was the 
custom of the great in those days to entertain in 
their houses the principal scholars and philosophers 
of Greece, with a liberty of opening a school, and 
teaching, together with their own children, any of 
the other young nobility and gentry of Rome. 
Under this master, Cicero applied himself chiefly 
to poetry, to which he was naturally addicted ; and 
made such a proficiency in it, that while he was 
still a boy, he composed and published a poem, 
called Glancus Pontius, which was extant in Plu- 
tarch's time P. 

After finishing the course of these puerile stu- 
dies, it was the custom to change the habit of the 
boy for that of the man, and take what they called 
the manly gown, or the ordinary robe of the citi- 
zens : this was an occasion of great joy to the young 
men ; who, by this change, passed into a state of 
greater liberty and enlargement from the power of 
their tutors'*. They were introduced at the same 
time into the forum, or the great square of the 
city, where the assemblies of the people were held 
and the magistrates used to harangue to them from 
the rostra, and where all the public pleadings and 
judicial proceedings were usually transacted : this 
therefore was the grand school of business and 
eloquence ; the scene on which all the affairs of 
the empire were determined, and where the foun- 
dation of their hopes and fortunes was to be laid : 
so that they were introduced into it with much 
solemnity, attended by all the friends and depend- 
ants of the family; and after divine rites performed 
in the capitol, were committed to the special pro- 
tection of some eminent senator, distinguished for 
his eloquence or knowledge of the laws, to be in- 
structed by his advice in the management of civil 
affairs, and to form themselves by his example 
for useful members and magistrates of the republic. 

Writers are divided about the precise time of 
changing the puerile for the manly gown : what 
seems the most probable is, that in the old re- 

n Quhitil. i. 1. o Pro Archia, i. 3. 

P Plutarch. This Olaucus was a fisherman of Anthe- 
don, in Bceotia ; who, upon eating a certain herb, Jumped 
into the »ea, and became a sea-god : the place was ever 
after called Glaucus's Leap ; where there was an oracle of 
the god, in great vogue with all seamen ; and the story 
furnished the argument to one of iGschylus's tragedies. 
— Pausan. Bceot. c. 22. 

q Cum primom pavido custos mihi purpura oessit. 

Pkiw. Sat. V. 30. 



public is was never done till the end of the seven- 
teenth year ; but when the ancient discipline began 
to relax, parents, out of indulgence to their chil- 
dren, advanced this sera of joy one year earlier, 
and gave them the gown at sixteen, which was the 
custom in Cicero's time. Under the emperors it 
was granted at pleasure, and at any age, to the 
great or their own relations ; for Nero received it 
from Claudius, when he just entered into his four- 
teenth year, which, as Tacitus says, was given 
before the regular season '. . 

Cicero being thus introduced into the forum, 
was placed under the care of Q. Mucins Sccevola 
the augur, the principal lawyer, as well as states- 
man of that age ; who had passed through all the 
offices of the republic, with a singular reputation of 
integrity, and was now extremely old. Cicero never 
stirred from his side ; but carefully treasured up in 
his memory all the remarkable sayings which dropt 
from him, as so many lessons of prudence for his 
future conduct ' ; and after his death applied him- 
self to another of the same family, Scsevola the 
high-priest, a person of equal character for probity 
and skill in the law ; who, though he did not pro- 
fess to teach, yet freely gave his advice to all the 
young students who consulted him'. 

Under these masters he acquired a complete 
knowledge of the laws of his country ; a foundation 
useful to all who design to enter into public affairs; 
and thought to be of such consequence at Rome, 
that it was the common exercise of boys at school, 
to learn the laws of the Twelve Tables by heart, as 
they did their poets and classic authors °. Cicero 
particularly took such pains in this study, and was 
so well acquainted with the most intricate parts of 
it, as to be able to sustain a dispute on any question 
with the greatest lawyers of his age * : so that in 
pleading once against his friend S. Sulpicius, be 
declared, by way of raillery, what he could have 
made good likewise in fact, that if he provoked 
him, he would profess himself a lawyer iu three 
days' time^. 

The profession of the law, next to that of arms 
and eloquence, was a sure recommendation to the 
first honours of the republic', and for that reason 
was preserved as it were hereditary in some of the 
noblest families of Rome*; who, by giving their 
advice gratis to all who wanted it, engaged the 
favour and observance of their fellow citizens, and 
acquired great authority in all the affairs of state. 
It was the custom of these old senators, eminent 
for their wisdom and experience, to walk every 
morning up and down the forum, as a signal of 
their offering themselves freely to aU, who had 
occasion to consult them, not only in cases of law, 
but in their private and domestic affairs^. But in 

r Ann. xii. 41 ; Vid. Norris Cenotaph. ; Pisan. Disser. 11. 
c. 4 ; It. Sueton. August. 8 ; et Notas Pitisci. 

• De Amicit. I. « Brut. p. 89. edit. Beb. Corradi. 
n De Legib. ii. 23. » Ep. Fara. vii. 22. 

7 Pro Mursna, 13. > Ibid. 14. 

* Quorum vero patres aut majores aliqua gloria praestl- 
terunt, ii student plerumque in eodem genere laudis excel- 
lere : ut Q. Mucius P. filius, injure civili.— Off. i. 32. ii. 19. 

b M. vero Manilium nos etiam vidimus transverso am- 
bulantem foro; quod erat insigne, eum, qui id faceret, 
facere civibus omnibus consilii sui copiam. Ad quos olim 
et ita ambulantes et in solio scdentes domi ita adibatur, 
non solum ut de Jure civili ad eos, verum etiam de filia 
coUooanda— de omni denique aut officio aut negotio refer- 
retur.— De Orat. lil. 33. 
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later times Cbej choss to Bit at bome with their 
doora open, in a kiud of thiaue or ruled leit, like 
thi) cuDfessorg in foreign chordies, ginng bcchk 
(Jul Kudience to aU prople. Tliig waji tbe case of 
the two ScffiYOlas, e»pffl*mj the angur, whose 
hoiue wsB called tbe oracle of tbe city " ; and who. 
in the Marsic war, wheo wnm ont with age and 
infirmitieB, gave free admiwioa every day to all the 

by any in his brd during that whole war'. 

But thiswaa doI tlie point tbat Cicero aimed at. 
to goard tbe estates only of the citiieua : hie views 
Here much larger; and the knowledge of the law 
vna but one ingredient of mmy, in the character 
wbicb he aapired lo, ef a tmjversal patron, not 
only of die fortunes, but of the lives and Ubertlea, of 
his countrymen ( for that wa« the proper notion of 
an orator, or pleader of causes, whose proFiaaian 
it was to speak aptly, elFgantly, and copiooaly, on 
every subject which could be offered to Mm, and 
whose art therefore included in it iH other art* of 
the liberal Mnd, and could not be aeqaired, to any 
perfection, without a competent knowledge of 
whatever waa great and laudable in the universe. 
This wai bis own idea of what he had undertaken*; 
and his present business therefore ttf, to iaj a 
foundation fit to sustain the wdght of this great 
character : so that while be nag studying the law 
under the ScevdIbs, be spent a large share of his 
time in attending tbe pleadings at the bar, and tlie 
public speeches of the magislrates, and never 
passed one day without writing rnd reading some- 
thing at home; constantly taking notes, and making 
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hich bad fat 

mend'td by some of the great orators beFore him, of 
reading over a number of verses of some esteemed 
poet, or a part of an oration, so caiefiiUy ss to 
retain (he substance of them in Ids memory, and 
then deliver the same sentiments in different words, 
tlie most elegant tbat occurred to him. But he 
soon grew weary of this, upon reflecting. Chat his 
authors had alr^y employed the beet words which 
belonged to their subject; eo that if be used the 
aame, it would do bitn no good \ and if different, 
would eren hurt biro, by a habit of using worse. 
He applied liimsetf therefore to another task of 
more certwn beuefit, to translate into Ladn the 
Bclect speeciies of the bi!st Greek orators, which gavo 
him an opiHirtnnitj of observing and employing 
all tile most elegant words of bis own language, 
and of enriching it at I be same time with new ones, 
borrowed or imitated from the Greek'. Nor did 
he yet neglect bis poetical studies ; for be now 
translated Aiutus on IhePheaonieni ofthe Henvens, 
into Latin verve. Of itbich many fiagmenis are 
■till extant ; and published also an original poem 
of the heroic kind, in honour of his countryman 
C. Marina, This was much admired, and often 
read by Ateieufl ; and old Scffvola was eo pleased 
with it, tbat inan epigram, which he seems to have 
made upon it, be declares, that it wonid live as long 
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as the Roman name and learning subsisted *. There 
remains still a little specimen of it, describing 
memorable omen given to Marios from the 
Aqiinnm, which from the spirit and elegance of 
the descripljon shows, that his poetical genius waa 
suurue inferior to bis oratorical, if it had been cul- 
tivated with tlie same diligence''. He published 
another {Kiem also, called Limon; of which Donatus 
has preserved four lines in the life of Terence, in 
pruse of the elegance and purity of that poet's 
style'. But while be was employing himself in 
thesB juvenile eierciaes for the improvement of bis 
invention, he applied himself with no leas industry 
lo philosophy, for the enlargement of his mind and 
nnderstanding ; and, among hia other masters, was 
very fond at this age of niadnis the Epieurean : 
but as soon as he had gwQed a little more experi- 
ence and judgment of things, he wholly deserted 
and constantly disliked tbe principles of that cect ; 
yet always retained a particular esteem for the 
man, on account of his learning, humanity, and 

The peace of Rome was now disturbed by a 
domesdc war, which writers call the Italic, Social, 
or Marsic. It waa bt^n by a cDufederacy of the 
pnncipal towns of Italy, to support their demand 
of the freedom of the city. 'Hie tribune Drnana 

ated in tbe attempt of publishing a law to confer 
it. Thismade them de3perate,and resolve to eilort 
by force what they could not obtain tiy entreaty'. 
They alleged it to be unjust to eiclnde them from 
the rights of a city which they austained by their 
arms -, that in all its wars they furnished twice the 
number of troops which Rome itself did ; and had 
raised it to all that height of power, for which 
it now despised them". This war was carried on 
fijr above two years, with great fierceness on both 
sidea, and various success i two Roman consuls 
were killed in it, uid their armicii often defeated; 
till the confederates, weakened also by frequent 
losses, and the deserLion of one ally after another, 
were fbrced at last to submit to the superior fortune 
of Rome". During the hurry of the war, the 
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business of the forum was intermitted ; the greatest 
part of the magistrates, as well as the pleaders, 
ji / being personally engaged in it: Hortensius, the 
I K most flourishing young orator at the bar, was a 
volunteer in it the first year, and commanded a 
regiment the second °. 

Cicero likewise took the opportunity to make a 
v/ campaign, along with the consul Cn. Pompeius 
Strabo, the father of Pompey the Great : this was 
a constant part of the education of the young 
nobility, to learn the art of war by personal service, 
under some general of name and experience ; for, 
in an empire raised and supported wholly by arms, 
a reputation of martial virtue was the shortest and 
surest way of rising to its highest honours ; and 
the constitution of the government was such, that 
as their generals could not make a figure even in 
camps, without some institution in the politer arts, 
especially that of speaking gracefully P; so those 
who applied themselves to the peaceful studies, 
and the management of civil afifairs, were obliged 
to acquire a competent share of military skill, for 
the sake of governing provinces, and commanding 
armies, to which they all succeeded of course from 
the administration of the great offices of the 
state. 

In this expedition Cicero was present at a con- 
ference between Pompeius the consul, and Vettius 
the general of the Marsi, who had given the Romans 
a cruel defeat the year before, in which the Consul 
Rutilius was killed i. Jt was held in sight of the 
two camps, and managed with great decency : the 
consul's brother Sextus, being an old acquaintance 
of Vettius, came from Rome on purpose to assist 
at it; and at the first sight of each other, after 
lamenting the imhappy circumstance of their meet- 
ing at the head of opposite armies, he asked Vettius 
by what title he should now salute him, of friend 
or enemy? to which Vettius replied, " CaU me Mend 
by inclination; enemy,by necessity'.'* Which shows, 
that these old warriors had not less politeness in 
their civil, than fierceness in their hostile, encounters. 

Both Marius and Sylla served as lieutenants to 
the consuls in this war, and commanded separate 
armies in different parts of Italy : but Marius per- 
formed nothing in it answerable to his great name 
and former glory : his advanced age had increased 
his caution ; and after so many triumphs and con- 
sulships, be was jealous of a reverse of fortune ; so 
that he kept himself wholly on the defensive, and, 
like old Fabius, chose to tire out the enemy by 
declining a battle; content with snatching some 
little advantages, that opportunity threw into his 
hands, without suffering them however to gain any 
against him*. Sylla, on the other hand, was ever 
active and enterprising : he had not yet obtained the 
consulship, and was fighting for it, as it were, in the 
sight of his fellow-citizens ; so that he was constantly 
urging the enemy to a battle, and glad of every 
occasion to signalise his military talents, and eclipse 
the fame of Marius ; in which he succeeded to his 
wish, gained many considerable victories, and took 
several of their cities by storm, particularly Stabiae, 

o Brut 426. 

o Quantum dioendi gravitate et copia valeat, in quo ipso 
incst qusedam dignitasimperatoria. — Pro Iiege ManilJa, 14. 

9 Appian. Bell. Civ. p. 376. 

f Quern te appellem, inquit? at ille; Yoluntate hos- 
pitem, necessitate hostem.— Phil. xii. II. 

c Plutar. in Afar, 



a town of Campania, which he utterly demolished'. 
Cicero, who seems to have followed his camp, as 
the chief scene of the war, and the best school for 
a young volunteer, gives an account of one action, 
of which he was eye-witness, executed with great 
vigour and success ; that, as Sylla was sacrificing 
before his tent in the fields of Nola, a snake hap- 
pened to creep out from the bottom of the altar ; 
upon which Postumius the haruspex, who attended 
the sacrifice, proclaiming it to be a fortunate omen, 
caUed out upon him to lead his army immediately 
against the enemy. Sylla took the benefit of the 
admonition ; and drawing out his troops without 
delay, attacked and took the strong camp of the 
Samnites under tl^e walls of Nola**. This action 
was thought so glorious, that Sylla got the story of 
it painted afterwards in one of the rooms of his 
Tusculan villa '. Thus Cicero was not less diligent 
in the army, than he was in the forum, to observe 
everything that passed; and contrived always to 
be near the person of the general, that no action 
of moment might escape his notice. 

Upon the breaking out of this war, the Romans 
gave the freedom of the city to all the towns which 
continued firm to them ; and at the end of it, after 
the destruction of three hundred thous^d lives, 
thought fit, for the sake of their future quiet, to 
grant it to all the rest : but this step, which they 
considered as the foundation of a perpetual peace, 
was, as an ingenious writer has observed, one of 
the causes that hastened their ruin ; for the enor- 
mous bulk to which the city was swelled by it, gave 
birth to many new disorders, that gradually cor- 
rupted and at last destroyed it ; and the discipline 
of the laws, calculated for a people whom the same 
walls would contain, was too weak to keep in order 
the vast body of Italy : so that from this time 
chiefly, all affairs were decided by faction and vio- 
lence, and the influence of the great, who could 
bring whole towns into the forum from the remote 
parts of Italy, or pour in a number of slaves and 
foreigners under the form of citizens ; for when the 
names and persons of real citizens could no longer 
be distinguished, it was not possible to know, whe- 
ther any act had passed regularly by the genuine 
suffrage of the peopled 

The Italic war was no sooner ended, than another 
broke out, which, though at a great distance firom 
Rome, was one of the most difficult and desperate 
in which it ever was engaged, against Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, a martial and powerful prince, of a 
restless spirit and ambition, with a capacity equal 
to the greatest designs ; who, disdaining to see all 
his hopes blasted by the overbearing power of Rome, 
and confined to the narrow boundary of his heredi- 
tary dominion, broke through his barrier at once, 
and over-ran the lesser Asia like a torrent, and in 
one day caused eighty thousand Roman citizens to 
be massacred in cold blood*. His forces were 

* Pint, in Sylla. In Campano autem agro Stable oppi- 
dum fuere usque ad Cn. Pompcium et L. Carbonem con- 
gules, pridie Kalendas Mali, quo die L. Sylla, legatus bello 
social!, id delevit, quod nunc in villas abiit Intercidit 
ibi et Taurania.— Plin. Hist. N. iii. 5. 

u In Syllas scriptum historia videmus, quod te inspec- 
tante factum est, ut quum ille in agro Nolano immolarefc 
ante prsetorium, ab infima ara subito anguis emergeret, 
quum quidem C. Postumius haruspex orabat ilium, Ac— 
De Divin. i. 33 ; ii. 30. > Plin. Hist N. xxii. 6. 

7 De la Grandeur dee Romains, dec, c. 9. 

* Pro Lege Manil. 3. 
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koswenble lo the VBitnesB of hii attempt, uid the 
ineipinblfl var [hat he had nov decUml agsiiut 
th« npublia : he had a fleet of above four t ' ' 
shipai with an aitny of tno hundred and fifl^ 
sand foot, and liftj' thousand horse ; all oomplctely 
armed, and pronded vith miliCarj Btorcs, Ht f 
the ase of so gnat a body *. 

t^ylls, who had now obbuned the coasulahip, 
the reward of liia lale Berrices, had the province 
hiia, with the coaimynd of the w 
Bgainat MithridUes>< : bat old Mama, eaviotu 
hii growing fame, and deflirous to engrotia every 
GoniDiisaion which offered dther power or wealth, 
engaged Sulpiciui, an eluqaent and popular tribune, 
to get that allotment revervnl, and the command 
transferred from Sjlla to bioigelf, by the anSrage of 
leople. This raised great tumults in the dty 
;en (he oppodte partiea, in which (he son of 
Q. Pompeiua the consul, and the aon-iu-lBw of 
" " nafl killed, Sylla happened to be absent, 

Sielling the remains of the late commoCians near 
ola; but, upon the newt of tbene dtsordera, he 
hastened with hia legiona to Rome ; and having 
entered it after some nsiBlanee, drove Maiioa and 
bis accompUces to the necessity of asving them- 
selves by B predpitate flight, lliis was the bt^n- 
ning of the first civil war, properly so called, ichich 
" le had ever seen, uid what gave both the occa- 
and the eiampte to all the rest that foUovred. 
The tribune Sulpieios was talien and slain ^ and 
Maiiud ao warmly porauedf that he was forced to 
plunge himself into the marches of Mintunium, up 
~- '' •■ ■ water; in which condition he lay 
me time, till being discovered and 
dragged out, he vraa preserved by the compoBiion 
of the inhabitaDts nho, after refreshing him from 
the cold and hunger which be had suffered in his 
flight, furnished him with a vessel and all necesas- 
rias lo transport himself into Africa". 

meanwhile having qoieted the city, 
:welve of itis chief adversariea, set 
fbrward upon his eipeditian againit Mithridatea ; 
but he was no sooner gone, than the civil broils 
broke nut afresh between the new consuls, Cinna 
jich Cicero calli the Octavian nar''. 
For Cinna, attempting to reverse all that Sylla had 
established, was driven out of the city by his col- 
league, with six of the tribunes, and deposed from 
the consulship. Upon this be gathered an army, 
' recalled Marins. nho, having joined his forces 
li him, entered Rome in a hostile manner, and, 
with the moat horrible cruelty, put all Sylla's friends 
rd, without regard to age, dignity, or 
ffinner services. Among the rest fell the Consul 
Cn. Octaiins, the two brothers L. Cecsar and C. 
Ctessr, P. CraBsns, and ihe orator, M. AntDnias, 
whose bead, as Cicero says, was lixed upon that 
W had so strenuously defended the 
consul, and preserved the heads of 
u ; lamenting, as it were ominously, 
that fate which happened afterwards 
himself, &om the grandson of this very Anto- 

t. Mlthridat., 
K Id-Bdl. Olv.Llas. 
<= Pro Plan, la This aroDi 



nius. <A. Catolus also, though he had been Marins'i 
collesgue in the consulship and hit victor; over the 
Cimbti, wss treated with the »ime rnielty; br 
when his friends were inlercediug for his life, Marias 

must die ;^' so that he was obliged to bill himself'-, 
Cicero saw this memorable entry of his country, 
man Marios, who, in that advanced age, was so kr 
from being broken, he says, by bis late calamity, 
that he seemed to be more alert and vigorous thui 
ever ; when be beard him recounting to the people, 
in excuse tor the cruelty of hia return, the many 
miseries which he had bttely suffered ; when he was 
driven from that country which be had saved from 
destructian ; when all hit estate was seized and 
plundered by his enemies ; when he saw his young 
Bon also the partner of bis distress ; when be was 
almost drowned in the marshes, and owed his life 
to the mercy of the Mintumemdans ; when ha was 
farced to fly into Africa in a sraali bark, and become 
a snppliant to those to whom he had givBU king- 
doms : but that since he had recovered bis dignity, 
and all the rest that be had lost, it should be hia 
care not to fbrfeit that virtue and courage which be 
had oever lost'. Marius and Cinna ^ving thus 
got tbe republic into their hands, declared them- 
selves consuls; but Marius died unexpectedly, as 
soon almost as be was inaugurated into his new 
dignity, on the 13th of January, in the 70th yeai 
of hia age; and, according ts the most probable 
account, of a plenritic fever ". 

His birth was obscure, though some call it equea. 
trian ; and his education wholly in ctunps, where 
he learnt the tirst rudiments of war under the 
greatest masteT of that age, the younger Stipio, 
who destroyed Carthage ; till by long service, dis- 
tinguished valour, and a prculiar hardineBs and 
Satience of discipline, he advanced himself gia- 
ually through all the steps of military honour, 
with the reputadon of a brave and complete sol- 
dier. The ohscnrity of his extraction, which de- 
pressed him with the nobility, made him the greater 
favourite of the people, who, on all oi-casioas of 
danger, thought him the only man fit to be trusted 
with their lives and fortunes, or to have tbe com- 
mand of a difGeult and desperate war : and in truth, 
he twice delivered them from the mostdesperate with 
which they had ever been threatened by a foreign 
enemy. Scipio. from the observation of hia mar- 
tini talents, while he had yet but an inferior com- 
mand in the army, gave a kind of prophelia testi- 
mony of hia future glory : for being asked by some 
of bis olGcers, who were supping with him at Nu- 
mantja. what general tbe republic would have, in 
case of any accident to himself i That man! replied 
he, pointing to Marias, at the bottom of the table- 
In the Held be was cautious and provident; and 
while he iras watching the moat favourable oppor- 
tunities of action, affected to take aU hi 
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from augurs and diviners ; nor ever gave battle, till, 
by pretended omens and divine admonitions, he had 
inspired his soldiers with a confidence of victory : so 
that his enemies dreaded him, as something more 
than mortal ; and both friends and foes believed 
him to act always by a peculiar impulse and direc- 
tion from the gods. His merit, however, was wholly 
military, void of every accomplishment of learning, 
which he openly affected to despise ; so that Arpi- 
num had the singular felicity to produce the most 
glorious contemner, as well as the most illustrious 
improver, of the arts and eloquence of Rome. He 
made no figure, therefore, in the gown, nor had any 
other way of sustaining his authority in the city, 
than by cherishing the natural jealousy between the 
senate and the people ; that by his declared enmity 
to the one, he might always be at the head of the 
other, whose favour he managed, not with any 
view to the public good, for he had nothing in him 
of the statesman or the patriot, but to the advance- 
ment of his private interest and glory. In short, 
he was crafty, cruel, covetous, perfidious ; of a 
temper and talents greatly serviceable abroad, but 
turbulent and dangerous at home ; an implacable 
enemy to the nobles, ever seeking occasions to mor- 
tify them, and ready to sacrifice the republic, which 
he had saved, to his ambition and revenge. After 
a life spent in the perpetual toils of foreign or do- 
mestic wars, he died at last in his bed, in a good 
old age, and in his seventh consulship ; an honour 
that no Roman before him ever attained ; which is 
urged by Cotta, the Academic, as one argument 
amongst others, against the existence of a Provi- 
dence ^. 

The transactions of the forum were greatly inter- 
rupted by these civil dissensions ; in which some of 
the best orators were killed and others banished. 
Cicero however attended the harangues of the ma- 
gistrates, who possessed the rostra in their turns : 
and being now about the age of twenty-one, drew 
up probably those rhetorical pieces which were 
pubUshed by him, as he tells us, when very young, 
and are supposed to be the same that still remain, 
on the subject of Invention ; but he condemned 
and retracted them afterwards in his advanced age, 
as unworthy of his maturer judgment, and the work 
only of a boy, attempting to digest into order the 
precepts, which he had brought away from school '. 
In the meanwhile, Philo, a philosopher of the first 
name in the academy, with many of the principal 
Athenians, fled to Rome from the fiiry of Mithri- 
dates, who had made himself master of Athens, and , 



»» Natus equeslrl loco. [Veil. Pat. ii. 11. ] Se P. African! 
discipulum ac mUitem. [pro Balb. 20 ; Val. Max. vlii. 15.J 
PopuluB Romanus non alium repellendis tantis hostibus 
magis idoneum, quam Marium est ratus. [Veil. Pat. iL 
12.] Bis Italiam obsidione et mctu liberavit servitutis. 
[in Cat. iv. 10.] Omnes socii atque hostes credere, illi. aut 
mentem divinam esse, aut deorum nutu cuncta portcndi. 
[Sallust. Bell. Jug. 92.] Conspicua felicitatis Arpinum,8ive 
unicum literarum gloriosissimum contemptorem, sive 
abundantissimum fontem intueri velis. [Val. Max. ii. 2.] 
Quantum belle optimustantum pace pessimus ; immodicus 
gloris insatiabilis, impotens, seniperque inquietus. [Veil. 
Pat. ii. 11.] Cur omnium perfidiosissimus, C. Marius, Q. 
Catulum, prastantissima dignitate virum, mori potuit 
jubere ?— cur tarn feliciter, septimum consul, domi sus 
senex est mortuus? [De Nat. Deor. iii. 32.] 

' Quae pueris aut adolescentulis nobis, ex commen- 
tariolis nostris inchoata ao rudia exciderunt, vix hac 
state digna, et hoc usu, kc—Ve Orat. i. 2; Quintil. 1. iii. 6, 



all the neighbouring parts of Greece. Cicero im- 
mediately became his scholar, and was exceedingly 
taken with his philosophy ; and by the help of such 
a professor, gave himself up to that study with the 
greater inclination, as there was cause to apprehend 
that the laws and judicial proceedings, which he had 
designed for the ground of his fame and fortunes, 
would be wholly overturned by the continuance of 
the public disorders *'. 

But Cinna's party having quelled all opposition 
at home, while Sylla was engaged abroad in the 
Mithridatic war, there was a cessation of arms 
within the city for about three years, so that the 
course of public business began to flow again in its 
usual channel ; and Molo the Rhodian, one of the 
principal orators of that age, and the most cele- 
brated teacher of eloquence, happening to come to 
Rome at the same time, Cicero presently took the 
benefit of his lectures, and resumed his oratorical 
studies with his former ardour K But the greatest 
spur to his industry was the fame and splendour of 
Hortensius, who made the first figure at the bar, 
and whose praises fired him with such an ambition 
of acquiring the same glory, that he scarcely allowed 
himself any rest from his studies either day or night. 
He had in the house with him Diodotus the Stoic, as ^Z 
his preceptor in various parts of learning, but more / 
particularly in logic, which Zeno, as he tells us, 
used to call a close and contracted eloquence, as he 
called eloquence an enlarged and dilated logic; 
comparing the one to the fist or hand doubled ; the 
other, to the palm opened ™. Yet with all hi^ atten- 
tion to logic, he never suffered a day to pass with- 
out some exercise in oratory, chiefly that of de- 
claiming, which he generally performed with his 
fellow students, M. Piso and Q. Pompeius, two y 
young noblemen a little older than himself, with / "' 
whom he had contracted an intimate friendship. 
They declaimed sometimes in Latin, but much oftener 
in Greek ; because the Greek furnished a greater 
variety of elegant expressions, and an opportunity 
of imitating and introducing them into the Latin ; 
end because the Greek masters, who were far the 
best, could not correct and improve them, unless 
they declaimed in that language ". 

In this interval Sylla was performing great exploits 
against Mithridates, whom he had driven out of 
Greece and Asia, and confined once more to his 
own territory; yet at Rome, where Cinna was 
master, he was declared a public enemy, and his 
estate confiscated. This insult upon his honour and 
fortunes made him very desirous to be at home 
again, in order to take his revenge upon his adver- 
saries : so that after all his success in the war, he 
was glad to put an end to it by an honourable 
peace ; the chief article of which was, that Mithri- 
dates should defray the whole expense of it, and 
content himself for the future with his hereditary 
kingdom. On his return, he brought away with 

k Eodem tempore, cum princeps aoademiee Philo, cum 
Atheniensimn optimatibus, Mithridatico bello domo pro- 
fugisset, Romamque venisset, totiun ei me tradidi, &c. — 
Brut. 430. 

1 Eodem anno Moloni dedimus operam. — ^Ibid. 

"> Zeno quidem ille, a quo disciplina Stoiconim estmanu 
demonstrate solebat, quid iifter has artes inieresset. Nam 
cum compresserat digitos, pugnumque fecerat, dialecticam 
alebat ejusmodi esse ; cimi autem diduxerat, et manum 
dilataverat, palmae illius similem eloquentiam case dxcebat. 
— Orator. 259. edit. Lamt. 

n Brut. pp. 337, 433. 

J 




hjia from Athens ttie famous Ubrti^of Ap«Ulc< 
the Tei«n, in which were the works of Aristotle ai 
Theophrastua. that were hardly known before i 
Italy, OT to be found indeed entire anywhere ef 



them, that he « 



JUSI 



E and tn himself npnn the aathors nf those 
Tioiencea. This railed great terrors In the dty, 
vhieh, iMviDg latflf felt the horrible eSecla of 
Mariua'a eutry, expected to lee the same tm^dy 
ai:led over again hy SyUa. 

But while hie eiiemien were huey in gathering 
ftirces to oppose him,Cinna, the chief of ^em, via 
kilh»l in a mutiny of hia own soldiers. Upon rbis 
Sylla hastened hia march, to take Ibe benefit of 
that diEturbancc, and landeil si Brondisiaai niib 
■bout thirty thoaaind men. Hither many of the 
nobility presently resorted U> bim, and among them 
young Pompey, about twenty-three years old, who, 
wi^oat any public character or Rommisaon, brought 
■long with him three legions which he had taifcd 
by bis own credit out of the reterans who had 
serred under bis fiither. He was kindly received hy 
Sylla, to whom he did great service in the progress 
of the war, and was ever after much fayoured and 
employed by bimi'. 

SyUa now carried all before him : he defeated 
one of the consuls, Norbanus, and by the pretence 
of a treaty with the other consul, Scipio, found 
meatiB to corrupt bis army, aud drs* it <i«er to 
himself 1 ! he gave Scipio howerer his life, who 
went into a Toluntary esile at Marseilles'. The 
new consuls cho9«n, in the mean time, at Rome 
were Cn. PaplruB Carbo and young Marius; the 
Arct of whom, after several defeats, was driven 
out of Italy, and the second besieged in Prcneate ; 
where being reduced to eitrcmity, and despairing 
of relief, he wrote to Daraaaippos. then prartor of 
Ibe city, to call a meeting of the senators, as if 
npoo buiiiDesg of importance, and pat the principal 
of them to Ibe swonl. In this massacre many of 
the nobles perished, sod old ScccTola, the high- 
priest, the pattern of ancient temperance and pru- 
dence, as Cicero calls him, nos elatn before the 
altar of Vesta,* : after which sacrifice of noble 
blood to the manes of bis father, young Marius put 

Sldly; and having taken him at Lilybeam, sent 
his head to Sylla, though he begged his life in an 
abject manner at bis fset: this drew some reproach 
upon Pompey, fur killing a man to whom he bad 
been highly obliged on an occasion where hit 
Eather's honour and his own fortunes were attacked. 



Butt): 



is the C( 



: of fact 



\o make men prefer 
tlie considerations either of prirnte or publi 
duty; and it is not alrauge, tbaE Pompey, youn 
and ambitious, should pay more regard to th 
poner of Sylla, than to a scruple of bononr c 

» Pint LifcafSxiUi. 

p Apiiion. Btll. i:tv. L i. SB7, SBO- 



wicked man": whici 
eicDsing Pompey'a e 

Sytla having snbi 
•gainst him, was now at leisure to lake his full 
revenge on their friends and adherents ; in which, 
by the deteabtble melbod of a proscription, of 
which he was the flrst author and mveutor, be eier- 
cised a more infamous cruelty than had ever been 
practised in cold blood in Ihat, or perhaps in any 
other city*. The proscription was not confined 
to Rome, but earned through all the towns of 
Italy; where, besides the crime of party, wldch 
was pardoned to none, it was fatal to be possessed 
of money, lands, or a pleasant seat ; all manner 
of licence being indulged to an insolent army, of , 
carting for themselves what fortnnes they pleased r. 

In thb general destruction of the Marian laclion, 
J. CsFir, then about seventeen years old, had 
much difficulty to escape with hla life; he was 
nearly allied to old Marius, and bad married Cin- 
na's daughter; whom he could not be induced 
to put away, by all the threats of Sylla, who, con. 
sidering him for that reason as irreconcileabte to his 
interests, deprived bim of his wife's fortune and 
Ibe priesthood, which he had obtained. Cvsar 
therefore, apprehending still somewhat worse, 
tbonght it pruileul to retire and conceal himself in 
the country, where, being discovered accidentally 
by Sytls's soldiers, be was forced to redeem his 
bead by a very large sum : but the intercession 
of the vestal vii^ns, and the authority of Ids 
powerful relations, extorted a grant of bis life very 
unwillingly from Sylla, who bads them Uke notice, 
that he, for whose safety they were so solidtous, 
would one day be the ruin of that aristocracy, 
which he was then establishing «itb so mach 
pains, for that be sow many Mariusesinone CDcaar*. 
The event confinned Sylla's prediction ; for by the 
experience of these times, yonng CKsar was in- 
structed both how to form and to execute that 
scheme, which was the grand purpose of Ids whole 
life, of oppressing the liberty of hia country. 



o, qui LUybd a Fompela n{ 



tbnugfa Marius uid 
nriy of prtAcrfptioo. i 



quandoqne Dpftototiam partlbui, quas v 

inrase. [Suetnn. J. Cjr^a. I ; Plutar, In Cm 
cujun fliinu ui npudiarM, nulla mada oon 
ViU Pal. iL 4B. 
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As soon as the proscriptions were over, and the 
scene grown a little calm, L. Flaccus, being chosen 
inter rex, declared Sylla dictator for settling the 
s^^c of the republic without any limitation of time, 
and ratified whatever he had done, or should do, 
by a special law, that empowered him to put any 
citizen to death without hearing or trial*. This 
office of dictator, which in early times had oft been 
of singular service to the republic in cases of diffi- 
culty and distress, was now grown odious and sus- 
pected, in the present state of its wealth and power, 
as dangerous to the public liberty, and for that 
reason had been wholly disused and laid aside for 
one hundred and twenty years past ^ : so that 
Flaccus's law was the pure effect of force and 
terror ; and though pretended to be made by the 
people, was utterly detested by them. SyUa, how- 
ever, being invested by it with absolute authority, 
made many useful regulations for the better order 
of the government ; and by the plenitude of his 
power changed in a great measure the whole consti- 
tution of it, from a democratical to an aristocratical 
form, by advancing the prerogative of the senate, 
and depressing that of the people. He took from 
the equestrian order the judgment of all causes, 
which they had enjoyed from the time of the 
Gracchi, and restored it to the senate; deprived 
the people of the right of choosing the priests, 
and replaced it in the colleges of priests : but above 
all, he abridged the immoderate power of the tri- 
bunes, which had been the chief source of all their 
civil dissensions ; for he made them incapable of 
any other magistracy after the tribunate ; restrained 
the liberty of appealing to them ; took from them 
their capital privilege, of proposing laws to the 
people ; and left them nothing but their negative ; 
or, as Cicero says, the power only of helping, not 
of hurting, any one<^. But that he might not be 
suspected of aiming at a perpetual tyranny, and a 
total subversion of the republic, he suffered the 
consuls to be chosen in the regular manner, and to 
govern, as usual, in all the ordinary affairs of the 
city; whilst he employed himself particularly in 
reforming the disorders of the state, by putting his 
new laws in execution ; and in distributing the 
confiscated lands of the adverse party among his 
legions : so that the republic seemed to be once 
more settled on a legal basis, and the laws and 
judicial proceedings began to flourish in the forum. 
About the same time Molo the Rhodian came again 
to Rome, to solicit the payment of what was due to 
his country, for their services in the Mithridatic 
war ; which gave Cicero an opportimity of putting 
himself a second time under his direction, and 
perfecting his oratorical talents by the farther 
instructions of so renowned a master ** : whose 
abilities and character were so highly reverenced, 
that he was the first of all foreigners, who was ever 
allowed to speak to the senate in Greek without an 
interpreter*. Which shows in what vogue the 
Greek learning, and especially eloquence, flourished 
at this time in Rome. 

» De Leg. Agrar. con. Rull. Ui. 2. 

b Cigus honoris usurpatio per annos cxx iniennissa— ut 
nppareat populum Romanum usum dictatoris non lam 
clesiderasse, quam timuiase potestatem imperii, quo priores 
ad vindicandam maximis periculis rempublicam usi 
fiierant.— -Veil. Pat. ii. 28. 

c De Legib, iii. 10 ; It. vid. Pigh. Annal. ad A. Urb. 
'JTZ. d Brut. p. 434 



Cicero had now run through all that course of 
discipline, which he lays down as necessary to form 
the complete orator : for, in his treatise on that 
subject, he gives us his own sentiments in the per- 
son of Crassus, on the institution requisite to that 
character ; declaring, that no man ought to pretend 
to it, without being previously acquainted with 
everything worth knowing in art or nature ; that 
this is implied in the very name of an orator, whose 
profession it is to speak upon every subject which 
can be proposed to him; and whose eloquence, 
without the knowledge of what he speaks, would 
be the prattle only and impertinence of children'. 
He had learned the rudiments of grammar and lan- 
guages from the ablest teachers ; gone through the 
studies of humanity and the politer letters with the 
poet Archias ; been instructed in philosophy by the nL 
principal professors of each sect; Phaedrus the Epi- ^ f 
curean, Philo the Academic, Diodotus the Stoic : 
acquired a perfect knowledge of the law, from the 
greatest lawyers, as well as the greatest statesmen 
of Rome, the two Scsevolas : all which accomplish- 
ments were but ministerial and subservient to 
that, on which his hopes and ambition were singly 
placed, the reputation of an orator. To qualify 
himseU therefore, particularly for this, he attended 
the pleadings of all the speakers of his time ,* heard ' 
the daily lectures of the most eminent orators of 
Greece, and was perpetually composing somewhat 
at home, and declaiming under their correction: 
and that he might neglect nothing, which could ^ 
help in any degree to improve and polish his style, 
he spent the intervals of "his leisure in the company 
of the ladies ; especially of those who were re- 
markable for a politeness of language, and whose 
fathers had been distinguished by a fame and repu- 
tation of their eloquence. While he studied the 
law, therefore, under Scaevola the augur, he fre- 
quently conversed with his wife Laelia, whose 
discourse, he says, was tinctured with all the 
eleo^ance of her father Laelius, the politest speaker 
of his age if : he was acquainted likewise with her 
daughter Mucia, who married the great orator 
L. Crassus ; and with her grand-daughters, the two 
Licinise; one of them, the wife of L. Scipio; the 
other, of young Marius ; who all excelled in that 
delicacy of the Latin tongue, which was peculiar 
to their families, and valued themselves on pre- 
serving and propagating it to their posterity. 

Thus adorned and accomplished, he offered him- 
self to the bar about the age of twenty-six ; not as 
others generally did, raw and ignorant of their 
business, and wanting to be formed to it by use 
and experience*' ; but flnished and qualified at once 
to sustain any cause which should be committed 
to him. It has been controverted both by the 
ancients and moderns, what was the first cause in 
wnich he was engaged : some give it for that of 
P. Quinctius ; others, for S. Roscius : but neither 
of them are in the right ; for in his oration for 

c Eum ante omnes exterarum gentium in senatu sine 
interprete auditum constat.— Val. Max. ii. 2. 

f Ac mea quidem sententia, nemo poterit esse omni 
laude cumulatuB orator, nisi erit omnium rerum magna- 
rum atque artium scientiam con8ecutuB.~De Orat. i. 6. 
U.2. 

fir Legimus epistolas Comelis, matris Gracchorum — 
auditus est nobis Lselise, Caii filis, sspesermo : ergo illam 
patris elegantia tinctam vidimus; et Alias ejus Mucias 
ambas, quarum sermo mlhi fuit notus, &c.— Brut. 319. 
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Qninctiiu he uiprenlf deeUnn, thst he biul pirsded 
oCher ciaica b«fbre it ; lod in tbat (or Roaciui 
■ajB only, thst it wis the first public or crimiiu 
Caase, io which be wis concerned : and it ig m 
soluble to imi^ne, that be hiul tried big strength, 
and Bcquirad some credit In private ciiues. berors 
be Kould Tenture upon a public one of that Im- 
portance 1 agreesblir to the advice, which QqIdc- 
tilisD giies 10 his young pleaders', whose rules 
are F;enerall]> drawn from Uie practice and example 
of Cicero. 

The cause of P. Qoinctius was, to defend him 
from an action of bankruptcy, brought a^inst him 
by a creditor who, on pretence of his baTiDg for- 
feited his recognizance, and withdrawn himself from 
juadee, had obl^ned a decree to seise bis estate, 
and expose it to sals. The creditor was one of the 
pubbc criers who attended the magistrates, and, 
by his interest among them, was likely tn oppress 
Qoinctins, and had already gained an adtantoge 
against bim by the authority of Hortensiua, who 
was bis advocate. Cicero entered into the cause, 
at the earnest desire of the fsmed comedian, 
Roseios, whose lister was Qminctius's wite'' : he 
endeavoured at first to excuse bimielf ; alleging, 
thst he tiiould not be able to speak a word against 
Hortenaius, any more than the other players could 
act with any spirit before Roscioi ; but Roscius 
would lake no excuse, having formed such a judg-. 
ment of him as to think no iman so capable of 
supporting a desperate cause, against a crafty and 
powerful adverwry. 

After be had given a specimen of himself to the 






o this. 



ir pnva 



undertook the celebrated defence of S. Rosdns of 
AiDcria, in hie 27th year ; the same age, as the 
learneil have observed, in which DemosUjcnes first 
began to distiugnisb himself in Athens; as if in 
these geniuses of the first magnitude that was the 
proper season of blooming towards malurily. The 
case of Roscius was this :— His father was killed in 
the late proscription of Sylla ; and his estate, worth 
about tt<l,000i. Eterhng, was sold among the con- 
fiscated estates of the proscribed, for a trifling sum 
to L. Comebua Chrysogonus, a young favourite 
Bbite whom Sytla had made free, wlio. Io se<iure 
his possession of it, accnsed the son of the murder 
of his father, and bad provided evidence to conviut 
him ; so that the yoong man was tiket; to be de- 
prived, not only of bis fortnne, but. by a more 
villanous cruelty, of his honour also and his life. 
All the old advocates refused to defend bim, fearing 
the power of the prosecutor, and the resentment of 
Sylla' ; since Rcwdus's defence would necessarily 
bsad them into many complaints on the times, and 
the oppressions of the great: but Cicero readily 
undertook it, as a glorious opportunity of enlisting 
himself into the service of bis country, and giving 
a pobllc testimony of his principles and leal for 
that liberty, to whicli be had devoted the labours 
of bis life. Roscius was acqaitted, to the great 
honour of Cicero ; whose courage and address in 
defendiog him wus applauded by the whole city; so 

' Brut. 4^. < QuiotlLili.e. >> Pn> QulncL M. 

' lla loQuf homines:— huicpalfonoa prapler CluTSigcnl 



' Having occasion, in the oourse of his pteiding, 

to meution tbat remarkable punishment whidi 
their ancestors bad coutrived for the murder of a 
parent, of sowing the criminal alive into a sack, 
and throwing bim into the river, be says, tbat the 
meaning of it was, to strike biro at once as it were 
out of the system of nature, by taking from him the 

who had destroyed the author of bis being, should 
lose the benefit of those elements, whenee all things 
derive their being. They would not throw bim to 
the beasts, lest the contagion of such wScbednesa 
shoald make the bea«ts themselves more fnrions : 
they wonld not commit him naked to the stream, 
leat he should pollute the very sea, which was tha 
purifier of all other poUotions ; they left him no 
share of anything natural, how vile or common 
soever; for what is so common as breath to the 
living, earth Io the dead, the sea to tJiose who 
float, tlie shore to those who are cut up? Yet 
these wretches live so, at long aa they can, as not 
to draw breath from the air ; die so as not to touch 
are so tossed by the waves a 



dbyll 



cast 



upo 



I the > 



on the rocks'. This passage 
was receiven wit n acclamations of applause; yet, 
speaking of it afterwards himself, he calls it the 
redundancy of a juvenile fancy, which wanted the 
correction of bis sounder judgment; and, like all 
the compositious of young men, was not applauded 
BO much for its own sake, as for the hopes wliich 
it gave of his more improved and ripened talents'*^ 
The popolarity of lua cause, and the favour ot 
the audience, gave him such spirits, that be exposed 
the insolence and villany of the favouril« Ciu-yao- 
gonus with great gaiety ; and ventured even to 
mingle several bold strokes at SyUa himself; which 

that, through the multiplicity of Sylla'saffair^, who 
reigned as absolute on earth as Japiler did in 
heaven, it was not possible for him to know, and 
necessary even to connive at, many things which 
his favourites did against his will)'. He wonld not 
complain, be says, in times Uke those, that an 
innocent man's estate whs eipotied to pubbc sale ; 
for were it allowed to him to speak freely on tbat 
head, Roscius was not a jieraon of such consequence 
that he should make a particular complaint on his 
account ; but he must insist upon it, that by the 
law of the proscription itaelf. whether it was FUc- 
cus's the interrei, or SyUa's the dictator, for he 
knew not which to call it, Rosoins's estate was not 
forfeited, nor liable to be sold*. In the conclusion, 
be puts the judges in mind, tbat nothing was so 
much aimed at by the prosecutors in this trial, as, 
by the condemnation of Roscius, to gain a prece- 
dent for destroying the children of the proscribed: 
be conjures them, therefore, by all the gods, not to 
be the authors of reviving a second proscription, 
more hBrbBroni and cruel than the first ; that the 
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council ; that it was their business by this sen- 
tence to put a stop to that spirit of cruelty ^ which 
then possessed the city, so pernicious to the re- 
public, and so contrary to the temper and character 
of their ancestors. 

As by this defence he acquired a great reputation 
in his youth, so he reflects upon it with pleasure 
in old age, and recommends it to his son, as the 
surest way to true glory and authority in his coun- 
try, to defend the innocent in distress, especially 
when they happen to be oppressed by the power of 
the great ; as I have often done, says he, in other 
causes, but particularly in that of Roscius, against 
Sylla himself in the height of his power'. A noble 
lesson to all advocates, to apply their talents to the 
protection of innocence and injured virtue ; and to 
make justice, not profit, the rule and end of their 
labours. 

Plutarch says, that presently after this trial 
Cicero took occasion to travel abroad, on pretence 
of his health, but in reality to avoid the effects of 
Sylla's displeasure ; but there seems to be no 
ground for this notion ; for Sylla's revenge was 
now satiated, and his mind wholly bent on restoring 
the public tranquillity ; and it is evident, that Cicero 
continued a year after this in Rome without any 
apprehension of danger, engaged, as before, in the 
same task of pleading causes' ; and in one espe- 
cially, more obnoxious to Sylla's resentment, even 
than that of Roscius : for in the case of a woman 
of Arretium, he defended the right of certain towns 
of Italy to the freedom of Rome, though Syila 
himself had deprived them of it by an express law; 
maintaining it to be one of those natural rights, 
which no law or power on earth could take from 
them : in which also he carried his point, in oppo- 
sition to Cotta, an orator of the first character and 
abilities, who pleaded against him ^ 

But we have a clear account from himself of the 
real motive of his journey : my body, says he, at 
this time was exceedingly weak and emaciated ; my 
neck long and small ; which is a habit thought 
liable to great risk of life, if engaged in any fatigue 
or labour of the lungs ; and it gave the greater 
alarm to those who had a regard for me, that I 
used to speak without any remission or variation, 
with the utmost stretch of my voice, and great 
agitation of my body ; when my friends, therefore, 
and physicians, advised me to meddle no more with 
causes, I resolved to run any hazard, rather than 
quit the hopes of glory which I proposed to myself 
from pleading: but when I considered, that by 
managing my voice, and changing my way of 
speaking, I might both avoid all danger, and speak 
with more ease, I took a resolution of travelling 
into Asia, merely for an opportunity of correcting 
my manner of speaking : so that after I had been 

^ Ut noB et saepe alias et adolesccntcs, contra L. Bulls 
doniinantis opes pro 8. Iloscio Amerino fccimus : qus, ut 
scis, extat oratio.— Do Ofiic. ii. 14. 

■ Prima causa publica pro S. Roscio dicta — deinocps 
indc multse — itaque cum essem biennium vcrsatus in cau- 
bIb.— Brut. pp. 434, 437. 

t Populus Romanus, L. Sulla dictatore fcrentc, comitiis 
oenturiatis, municipiis civitatem ademit : ademit iiodem 
agroB : de agris ratum oet : fuit enim populi potestas : dp 
civitate no. tamdiu quidem valuit, quamdiu ilia Sullani 
temporis arma valuerunt. — ^Atque ego banc adolesccntuluB 
causam cum agerem, contra hominem diaertissimum, 
contradicunto Cotta, et bulla vivu, judicatum ubW— Pro 
Dom. ad Pontif. 33 ; pro Cscina, 33. 



two years at the bar, and acquired a reputation in 
the forum. I left Rome, &c. " 

He was twenty-eight years old, when he set for- [ 
ward upon his travels to Greece and Asia — ^thep 
fashionable tour of all those, who travelled either 
for curiosity or improvement : bis first visit was to 
Athens, the capital seat of arts and sciences, where 
some writers tell us that he spent three years*, 
though in truth it was but six months. He took up 
his quarters with Antiochus, the principal philoso- 
pher of the old Academy ; and under this excellent 
master renewed, he says, those studies which he 
had been fond of from his earliest youth. Here he 
met with his school-fellow T. Pomponius, who, 
from his love to Athens, and his spending a great 
part of his days in it, obtained the surname of 
Atticus^; and here they revived and confirmed 
that memorable friendship which subsisted between 
them through life with so celebrated a constancy 
and affection. Atticus, being an Epicurean, waa 
often drawing Cicero from his host Antiochus to \/j 
the conversation of Phaedrus and old Zeno, the H 
chief professors of that sect, in hopes of making 
him a convert ; on which subject they used to have 
many disputes between themselves : but Cicero's 
view in these visits was but to convince himself 
more effectually of the weakness of that doctrine, 
by observing how easily it might be confuted, when 
explained even by the ablest teachers '. Yet he did 
not give himself up so entirely to philosophy as 
to neglect his rhetorical exercises, which he per- 
formed still every day very diligently with Deme- ^ 
trius the Syrian, an experienced master of the art • 
of speaking*. 

It was in this first journey to Athens, that he was 
initiated most probably into the Eleusinian myste- 
ries : for, though we have no account of the time, 
yet we cannot fix it better than in a voyage under- 
taken both for the improvement of his mind and 
body. The reverence with which he always speaks 
of these mysteries, and the hints that he has dropped 
of their end and use, seem to confirm what a very 
learned and ingenious writer has delivered of them, 
that they were contrived to inculcate the unity of 
God, and the immortality of the soul**. As for the 
first, after observing to Atticus, who was one also 
of the initiated, how the gods of the popular reli- 
gions were all but deceased mortals advanced from 
earth to heaven, he bids him remember the doctrine 
of the mysteries, in order to recollect the univer- 
sality of that truth : and as to the second, he declares 
his initiation to be in fact, what the name itself 
implied, a real beginning of life to him ; as it taught 
the way, not only of living with greater pleasure, 
but of dying also with a better hope<^. 

» Brut. 437. * Eusebii Chron. 

y Pomponius — ita enim se Athenis collocavit, ut sit paene 
unus ex Atticiset id etiam cognomine videatur habitunis. 
— De Fin. v. 2. » De Fin. i. 5 ; De Nat, Deor. i. 21. 

» Eodem tamen tempore apud Demetrium Syrum, 
vctcrem et non ignobilem dicendi magistrum studiose 
cxorccri solebam.—Brut. 437. 

b See Mr. Warburton's Divine Legation of Mobos, vol. L 

c Ipsi, illi, majorum gentium dii qui habentur, hinc a 
nobis in caelum profecti reperientur— reminiscere, quoniam 
esinitiatuB, quae traduntur mysteriis; turn denique quam 
hoc late pateat intelliges.— Tusc. Quaest. L 13. 

Jnitiaque, ut appellantur, ita revera pi Incipia vit« oog- 
novimus ; neque solum cum lastitia vivendi rationem ac- 
Ci>j)imu8, sed etiam cum spemc'lioremoricndi.-De Leg. iL 14. 

N. B. Tbese mysteries were colebratod at stated seasons 
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Fiom Albfns he pitHed into A^U. where he 
gathered abaiit him alt the priucipul ontan of the 
oountiy, who kepi him compsny through the rest 
of his Toyage ; and with whom he ooDBtantly uer- 
Diaed himself in every plscci where he made an; 
Mbt. The chief of Uietn, wya he, vtt MenippaB 

K of Stretonica, the most eloquent of ill the Aiiutic* ; 
and if to be neither tedioiu nor impeitinent be the 
eharaeteriitic of m Attic orator, he may joitly be 
ranked in that elasi. Dionpiai aleo oT Magoeaia, 

; ^ediylui of Cnidoa, and ZenoclcB of Adramyttus, 
were coDdaually with me. who wera reckoned the 
first rheturicians of Atia. Nor yet content with 
theae, I vent to Rhodes, and applied myaelf again 

< to Moloi whom I had beard before at Kome; who 

'^ was both an experienced pleader, and a line writer, 
and particularly expert in ohaerylng the faalti of 
hii scholar), aa well ae in bis method of teaehing and 
improving Ibem : his grcateat trouble with me VBs, 
to reatraln the exuberance of a juienile imsgina- 
lion, always ready to overdow ita banki, within its 
due and proper ohannel''. 

But as at Athens, whrre he employed bimaelf 
ibieSy in philosophy, he did not intermit his orato- 
rical studiei, to at Rhodes, where his chief study 
waa oratory, he gave aome share also of bis time 

,; to philoiaphy, with Poeidoniun, the moat esteemed 
andlearued fttoioof tbatage, whom be oflen apeake 
of with honour, not only as bis master, but as bis 
friend*. It was bis cauataat care, that the progress 



wQ days aTler tbej 
D prtfTatli lafL BL 



DB also llio probaliUlly of that 
>f (ho ^neld, where Tlrgll, u 



Mbm UBKl to loU ; cfast uRsr thu MIthiidatiD • 
waa retumiDR from Byria towards Itaniv, be 
Rhode*, on pnrpo» to bear him ; but being inSi 



after t be Ent compUrasn (a. be began to eipred h[ft cnnoam 
(iir flndlnv him aa ill. Itaal be could not haiB the pleature 
lobearhlu: But you can liEU ms, rspUed FMdoniuB 1 
norohaU llbflmtd, thpAimlheaerount i^anjl»dUy|iatn. 



of Eiis knowledge should keep pace with the imprcr 
ment of hi* ebHmence ; he conaidered tbe one aa 
the foundation of tbe other, and thought it in rnin 
to ai»ulre onuunenta, before be had provided netei- 
aary furniture. He da;laimedberein Greek, becaosa 
Molo did not understand Latin ; and upon ending 
bis declamation, while the rest of tlie company were 
lavish of their praiiea, Molo, inatead of paying any 
t, sat silent a cnnaiderable time, till obaery. 



inj; Cicem somewhat disturbed at 
for yon, Cicero, 1 praise and admire yon; but pity 
tbe foNune of Greece, to see arts and eloquence, tha 
otdy ornaments which were left to her, transplanted 
by you to Rome'. Having thus finished the drcuit 
of bia traveli, be came back again to Italy, after an 
e^tcuTfion of two years, extremely improved, and 
changed as it were into a now man : tlw vehe- ' 
mcnee of hia voice and action was moderated ; tbe 
redundancy of bii style and fancy correcterl i hii 
lungs atrengtbcned, and his whole canatitutioa 
confirmed'. 

Tbia voyage of Cicero seems to be the only 
scheme and pattern of travelling from which any 
leal benelit is to be eipectcd : he did not stir abroad 
till he bad completed Lis aducatlon at homci for 
nothing cui be more peruieioua to a nation, than 
the necnsit) of a foreign one; and after he had 
acquired in hii awn country whatever was proper 
to form a worthy citizen and magistrate of Rome, 
he went, confirmed by a maturity of age and rcaeoa F 
against the impressions of vice, n-it so much to I 
learn, as to polish what he had learned, by vlattin^ ' 



Durisbed ia L I 
Ihe miuit ' a 



their greatest perfection. In a tour, the i 
delightful of the world, ho saw everything that 
coald entertain a curions traveller, yet stayed no- 
where any longer than his benefit, not hia plensnre, 
detained him. By hia previoua knowledge of the 
laws of Rome, he was able to compaie Ibem with . 
those of other cities, and to bring back with him I 
wbateier ha found useful, either to his country or I 
to himself. Me was lodged, wherever be came, in 
the houses of the great and tbe eminent ; not ao i 
much for their birth and wealth, as for their virtue, 
knowledge, and learning ; men honoured and reve- 
renoed in their aei'eral cities, ai tbe principal 

C'ota, orators and philosophers of tbe age. 
ehemade tbe constant companions of his tri- di 
vela, that he might not hise the opportunity, even I 
on the rood, of profiting by their advice and eipe- | . 
rience ; and, from such a voyage, it is no wonder I 
that be brought bock every accomplishment which I ' 
could improve and sdom a man of sense. ' 

Pompey returned about this time victorious from 
Africa, where he bad greatly enlarged the boonds 

aolhlngWMrMLlyenQd, hutivhnl ITM honeit- and lieiiig 
Ihuu ahalt n««or gain thy point; for bo a> vciptlomaa 



aught him was fnLee, HUd that he (bit pajn tu bo 
A treated by all their writeti, aA a ^tn»n a 
loertor. Which shows, tliat all thob- huastwl 1 
vaiDwlnffrathvr toaraJtenotloDorbnuourandrup 
han to any real princfple, ur oonvinLiim af rouioE 
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of the empire, by the conquest and addition of 
many new countries to the Roman dominion. He 
was received with great marks of respect by the 
dictator Sylla, who went out to meet him at the 
head of the nobility, and saluted him by the title 
of Magnus, or the Great, which from that autho- 
rity was ever after given to him by all people. 
But his demand of a triumph disgusted both Sylla 
and the senate, who thought it too ambitious in 
one who had passed through none of the public 
offices, nor was of age to be a senator, to aspire to 
an honour which had never been granted, except 
to consuls or prsetors: but Pompey, insisting on 
bis demand, extorted Sylla's consent, and was the 
first whose triumphal car is said to have been 
drawn by elephants, and the only one of the eques- 
trian order who had ever triumphed ; which gave 
an unusual joy to the people, to see a man of their 
own body obtain so signd an honour ; and much 
more, to see him descend again from it to his old 
rank and private condition among the knights^. 

While Pompey, by his exploits in war, had ac- 
quired the surname of the Great, J. Csesar, about 
six years younger, was giving proofs likewise of his 
military genius, and serving as a volunteer at the 
siege of Mitylene ; a splendid and flourishing city 
of Lesbos, which had assisted Mithridates in the 
late war, and perfidiously delivered up to him M. 
Aquilias, a person of consular dignity, who had 
been sent ambassador to that king, and after the 
defeat of the Roman army had taken refuge in 
Mitylene, as in a place of the greatest security. 
Mithridates is said to have treated him with the 
last indignity ; carrying him about in triumph, 
mounted upon an ass, and forcing him to proclaim 
everywhere aloud, that he was Aquilius, who had 
been the chief cause of the war. But the town 
now paid dear for that treachery, being taken by 
storm, and almost demolished by Q. Thermus ; 
though Pompey restored it afterwards to its former 
beauty and liberty, at the request of his favourite 
freedman, Theophanes. In this siege Csesar ob- 
tained the honour of a civic crown ; which, though 
made only of oaken leaves, was esteemed the most 
reputable badge of martial virtue ; and never be- 
stowed, but for saving the life of a citizen, and 
killing at the same time an enemy'. 

Sylla died while Cicero was at Athens, after 
he had laid dovm his dictatorship and restored 
liberty to the republic, and, with an uncommon 
greatness of mind, lived many months as a private 
senator and vdth perfect security in that city 
where he had exercised the most bloody tyranny : 
bat nothing was thought to be greater in bis cha- 
racter, than that during the three years, in which 

^ Bellum in Africa maximum confecit, victorem exerci- 
tnm deportavit Quid varo tam inauditum.quam equitem 
Romanum triumphare ? [Pro Lege Man. 21,] Africa vero 
tota subacta — Magnique nomine, spolio inde capto, eques 
Romanus, id quod antea nemo, curm triumphali invec- 
tus est. [Plln. Hist Nat. vii. 26.] Romas primum juncti 
elephantes subiere cnrnim Pompeii Magni Africano tri- 
umph©, [lb. viii. 2; Plutar. in Pomp.] 

• Quid Mitylenaf ? qune oerte vestrae, Quirites, belli lege, 
et victoria; Jure facts sunt: urbs ct nattira ct situ, et do- 
scriptione eedificiortmi et pulchritudine, imprimis nobilis. 
[De Leg. Agrar. ii. 16.] A Thermo in cxpugnatione Mi- 
tylenarum corona civica donatus est. [Suet. J. Ca*8. 2.] 
Hinc dvicae corone,militum virtutisinsigneolarissimum. 
[Plin. Hist. Nat., xvi. 4 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 18 ; Appian. BelL 
Mithrid. p. 184 ; Val. Max. ix. 13.] 



the Marians were masters of Italy, he neither dis- 
sembled his resolution of pursuing them by arms, 
nor neglected the war which he had upon his 
hands ; but thought it his duty, first to chastise a 
foreign enemy, before he took his revenge upon 
citizens''. His family was noble and patrician, 
which yet, through the indolency of his ancestors, 
had made no figure in the republic for many gene- 
rations, and was almost sunk into obscurity, till 
he produced it again into light, by aspiring to tht 
honours of the state. He was a lover and patron 
of polite letters, having been carefully instituted 
himself in all the learning of Greece and Rome ; 
but from a peculiar gaiety of temper, and fondnesa 
for the company of mimics and players, was 
drawn, when young, into a life of luxury and plea- 
sure ; so that when he was sent quaestor to Marius 
in the Jugurthine war, Marius complained, that 
in so rough and desperate a service, chance had 
given him so soft and delicate a queestor. But 
whether roused by the example, or stung by the 
reproach, of his general, he behaved himself in that 
charge vrith the greatest vigour and courage, suf- 
fering no man to outdo him in any part of military 
duty or labour, making himself equal and familiar 
even to the lowest of the soldiers, and obliging 
them all by his good offices and his money ; so 
that he soon acquired the favour of the army, with 
the character of a brave and skilful commander ; 
and lived ^to drive Marius himself, banished and 
proscribed, into that very province where he had 
been contemned by him at first as his quaestor ^ 
He had a wonderful faculty of concealing his 
passions and purposes, and was so different from 
himself in different circumstances, that he seemed 
as it were to be two men in one : no man was 
ever more mild and moderate before victory ; none 
more bloody and cruel after it". In war he prac- 
tised the same art, that he had seen so successful 
to Marius, of raising a kind of enthusiasm and 
contempt of danger in his army, by the forgery of 
auspices and divine admonitions : for which end 
he carried always about with him a little statue 
of Apollo taken from the temple of Delphi ; and 
whenever he had resolved to give battle, used 
to embrace it in sight of the soldiers, and beg 
the speedy confirmation of its promises to 
him". From an uninterrupted course of silccess 

^ Vix quldquam in Byllae operibus clarius duxerim, 
quam quod, cirni per triennium Cinnans Marianseque 
partes Italiam obsiderent, neque illaturum se bellum ela 
dissimulavit, neo quod erat in manibus omisit ; existima- 
vitque ante frangendum hostem, quam ulciscendum 
civem.— Veil. Pat. ii.24. 

1 Gentis Patricise nobilis fuit ; familia prope Jam ex- 
stincta majorum ignavia : Uteris Grecis atque Latinia 
juxta atque doctissimc eruditus. — [Sallust. Bell. Jug. 95.3 
Usque ad qusstiu'a! suae comitia, vitam libidine, vino, 
ludicrse artis amore inquinatam i)erduxit. Quapropter C. 
Marium consulem moleste tulisse traditur, quod sibi, aa- 
perrimum in Africa bellum gerenti, tam delicatus questor 
sorte obvenisset, dec. [Val. Max. vi. 9 ; Sallust. BelL Jug. 
06.] 

»> Ad simulanda negotia altitudo ingenii incredibilis. 
[Sallust. Bell. Jugurth. 95.] quse tam diversa, tamque inter 
se contraria, si quis apud animum suum expendcre velit, 
duos in uno Iiomine Syllas fuisse credidcrit. [Val. Max. 
vi. 9.] Adeo enim Sylla fuit dissimilis bellator ac victor, 
ut dum vincit Justissimo lenior; post victoriam audito 
tuerit crudelior — ut in eodem homine duplicis ac divcrsia- 
simi animi conspiceretur exemplum. — Veil. Pat. ii. 25. 

° Quoties praplium committere destinabat, parvum 
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ngpcritj he HamiBed tbe snnuune, nnknown 
before to the Romnne, of Pelii or Ibo fortaiute ; 
■nil would hme been Tort unite indood. uyi 
Velleiai, if hia life had ended with hia victorieft". 
Plinf cnlla it a nicked title, drawn from rhe blood 
and oppfeagion of liia roiintry ; for whioh postriily 
wonld tliink him mure unfortunato, even lt~ 
Ihoae whom he had put to deathf. tie had i . 
fellcitf. horeier. peculiar to hitDnelf, of being Ihi 
onlj man in hiatory, in whom the odium of the 
moat barbiroui nrueltiei wu eitinguiahed by the 
glorr of bit great acta. Cicero, thongh he bad i 
good opinion of hia csiue, jret deleated the inbU' 
Uaaity of his Tictory, and nerer apealiB of him 
with reapecC. nor of hia govemineiit but aa a 
proper tyranny ; calling him a master of three 
moat peaCilent Ticea, luinry, avarice, crnelty'i. 
He waa the first of hia hmilf , whose dead budy 
waa burnt: for having ordered Marius'a remains 
to be taken out of hia grave, and thrown into the 
river Anio, be waa apprehensive of the same inanit 
upon bis own, if left to the uaual way of burial'. 



Aa BOOn aa Sylla waa dead, the old diisenaiona. 
that had been amotbered awhile by the terror of 
hii power, burst out again into a ftame between 
the two factions, aupporlcd aeverally by the two 
consula. d. Catulua and M, Lepidus, who were 
wholly oppoaite to each other in party and politics. 
Lepidus reatdvcd at all adventure! to rescind the 
acta of Sylla, and reoall the eiiled Marians; and 
h(^n openly to aulicit the people to support him 
in that reaotution ; but hia attempt, though plan, 
aible, waa foctioas and unseiaunable, tending to 
overturn the present seCtJement of the republic, 
which, after ita late wounda and loas of civil blood, 
wanted nothing so much aa rest and qoiet to re- 
cover a tolerabh: degree of strength. Catalua'a 
father, the ablest Etaiesmon of hia time, and the 
chief aasertor of the ^riatocratical interest, hod 
been condemned to die hy Marius : the eon, there- 
fore, who inherited his-virtues, aa well as principlea, 
and waa confirmed in tham by a roaentment of 
that injury, vigorouaiy opposed and effectually 
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recurring to anna, retired to hia gove: 
Gaul, with intent to raiae a toree auScienl to aub- 
due all oppuaitiun i where the fame of bis levies 
and military preparations gave aoch uoibrage to 
the senate, that they aoun abrogated hia command. 
Upon thia he come forward into Italy at the bead 
of a great onoy, and having poaaeaaed fainuelf of 
Etruria without oppoaition, msrehed in a boatile 
manner towards the city, to the demand tif a 
aecDod cooaulaliip. He had with him several of 
the chief magistratea, and the good wiahcs of all 
the tribunes, and hoped by the authoiitjr of the 
Marian cauae, which was always favotired by tho 
populace, to advance himself into Sylla's plaoe, and 
usurp the soverwgn povrer of Rome. Cntulos in 
the mean time, upon the eipiration of his office, 
waa invested with proconsular authority, and 
charged with the defence of tlie government; and 
Pomjiey also, by a decree of the aenate, was 
Joined with him in the same commiaaion j wboi 
having united their forces before Lepidua could 
reach the dty, came to an engagement with him 
near the Milvian bridge, within a mile or two from 
the walls, where they tnUtly routed and disperaed 
his whale army. But Cisalpine Gaul hdng atiU 
in the paaaeasion of his lientenant, M. Bratua, 
the father of him who afterwards killed Cesot, 
Pompey marched forward to reduce that province : 
where Brutua, after aualalning a siege in Modena, 
surrendered himself into hia handa 1 but being 
conducted, aa he desired, by a guard of hone to * 
certain village upon the Po, he waa there killed by 
Pompcy'a orders. This act was censured oa cruel 
and unjust, and Pompey generally blamed for 
killing a man of the first quality, who had aur- 
rendered himself voluntarily and on the condition 
of his life : hut he acted probably by the advice of 
Catulue, in laying hold of the pretext of Brutua'a 
treason, to destroy a man who, from his rank and 
authority, might have been a dangerous head to 
the Marion party, and capable of disturbing that 
oriitocracy which Sylla had eatablished, and whicli 
the senate and all the better sort were very desirous 
to maintain. Lepidua escaped into Sardinia, 
where he died soon after of grief to see hia hopes 
and fortunes so miaerably blasted : and thus ended 
the dvil war of Lepidua, as the Roman writers call 
it, which, though but short-lived, was thought 
conaiderable euough hy Sallnat to be made die 
subject of a distinct history, of which aeveral frag- 
ments aro still remaining'. 

Aa Cicero was returning from hia travela to- 
wards Rome, full of hopes and aspiring thoughts, 
his ambition was checked, as Plntarch tells ua, hy 
the Delphic oracle ; for, upon consulting Apolio 
by what means he might arrive at the height of 
glory, lie was answered, by making his own geiiina, 
and not the opinion of the people, the guide of Ida 
life 1 upon which he carried himself after his re- 
turn with great caution, and was very shy of pre- 

I M. Lupiihi, H. Catulii ixtniHillbua, nlvlla bellum pbub 
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tending to public honours. But though the rule 
be very good, yet Cicero was certainly too wise, 
and had spent too much of his time with philoso- 
phers, to fetch it from an oracle which, according 
to his own account, had been in the utmost con- 
tempt for many ages, and was considered by all 
men of sense as a mere imposture °. But if he 
really went to Delphi, of which we have not the least 
hint in any of his writings, we must impute it to 
the same motive that draws so many travellers at 
this day to the Holy House of Loretto ; the curio- 
sity of seeing a place so celebrated through the 
world for its sanctity and riches. After his re- 
turn, however, he was so far from observing that 
caution which Plutarch speaks of, that be freely 
and forwardly resumed his former employment 
of pleading ; and after one year more spent at 
the bar, obtained in the next the dignity of 
Quaestor. 

Among the causes which he pleaded before his 
quaestorship was that of the famous comedian 
Roscius, whom a singular merit in his art had re- 
commended to the familiarity and friendship of the 
freatest men in Rome '. The cause was this : One 
annius had made over to Roscius a young slave, 
to be formed by him to the stage, on condition Oi 
a partnership in the profits, which the slave should 
acquire by acting. The slave was afterwards killed, 
and Roscius prosecuted the murderer for damages, 
and obtained, by a composition, a little farm worth 
about eight hundred pounds, for his particular 
share. Fannius also sued separately, and was sup- 
posed to have gained as much ; but pretending to 
have recovered nothing, sued Roscius for the moiety 
of what he had received. One cannot but observe 
ft*om Cicero's pleading the wonderful esteem and 
reputation in which Roscius then flourished, of 
whom he draws a very amiable picture. — Has 
Roscius then, says he, defrauded his partner? Can 
such a stain stick upon such a man ? who, I speak 
it with confidence, has more integrity than skill, 
more veracity than experience : whom the people 
of Rome know to be a better man than he is an 
actor ; and while he makes the first figure on the 
stage for his art, is worthy of the senate for his 
virtue 7. In another place he says of him, that he 
was such an artist, as to seem the only one fit to 
come upon the stage ; yet such a man, as to seem 
the only one unfit to come upon it at all' : and that 
his action was so perfect and admirable, that when 
a man excelled in any other profession, it was 
grown into a proverb to call him a Roscius*. His 
daily pay for acting is said to have been about thirty 
pounds sterling.'' Pliny computes his yearly profit 

V Pyrrhi temporibus Jam Apollo versus facere desierat — 
cor isto modo Jam oracula non eduntur, non modo nostra 
state, scd Jam din, ut modo nihil possit esse contemptius ? 
Quomodo autcm ista vis evanuit ? an postquam homines 
minus creduli esse corperunt?— De Div. il. 66, 67. 

* Nee vulgi tantum favorem, verum etiam principum 
famiUaritates amplexus est.— Val. Max. viii. 7. 

7 Quem populus Romanus meliorem vinmi, quam his- 
trionem esse arbitratur ; qui ita dignissimus est scena, 
propter artificium ; ut dignissimus sit curis, propter abs- 
tinentiam.— Pro Q. Rose. 6. 

» Pro Quinct. 25. 

* Ut in quo quisque artiflcio ezcelleret, is in suo genere 
Roscius diceretur.— De Orat. i. 28. 

^ Ut mercedem diumam de publico mille denarios solus 
aeceperit.— Macrob. Butiun. fi. 10. 



at four thousand pounds <^ ; but Cicero seems to rate 
it at five thousand. He was generous, benevolent, 
and a contemner of money ; and after he had 
raised an ample fortune from the stage, gave his 
pains to the public for many years without any 
pay : whence Cicero urges it as incredible, that he, 
who in ten years past might honestly have jgained 
fifty thousand pounds, which he refused, should be 
tempted to commit a fraud for the paltry sum of 
four hundred **. 

At the time of Cicero's return from Greece, there 
reigned in the forum two orators of noble birth and 
great authority, Cotta and Hortensius, whose glory 
inflamed him with an emulation of their virtues. 
Cotta's way of speaking was calm and easy, flowing 
with great elegance and propriety of diction ; Hor- 
tensius's, sprightly, elevated, and warming both 
by his words and action ; who being the nearer to 
him in age, about eight years older, and excelling 
in his own taste and manner, was considered by 
him more particularly as his pattern, or competitor 
rather, in glory *. The business of pleading, though 
a profession of all others the most laborious, yet 
was not mercenary, nor undertaken for any pay; 
for it was illegal to take money, or to accept even 
a present for it : but the richest, the greatest, and 
the noblest of Rome freely offered their talents to 
the service of their citizens, as the common guar- 
dians and protectors of the innocent and distressed '. 
This was a constitution as old as Romulus, who 
assigned the patronage of the people to the patri- 
cians or senators, without fee or reward : but in 
succeeding ages, when, through the avarice of the 
nobles, it was become a custom for all clients to 
make annual presents to their patrons, by which 
the body of the citizens was made tributary as it 
were to the senate, M. Cincius, a tribune, pub- 
lished a law, prohibiting all senators to take money 
or gifts on any account, and especially for pleading 
causes. In the contest about this law, Cicero 
mentions a smart reply made by the tribune to C. 
Cento, one of the orators who opposed it; for when 
Cento asked him with some scorn. What is it, my 
little Cincius, that you are making all this stir 
about P Cincius replied. That you, Caius, may pay 
for what you usefif. We must not imagine, however, 
that this generosity of the great was wholly disin- 
terested, or without any expectation of fruit ; for it 
brought the noblest which a liberal mind could re- 

c H.S. quingenta annua meritasse prodatur.— Plin. Hist^ 
Nat. vii. 39. 

d Decern his annis proximis H.S. sexagies honestissime 
consequi potuit : noluit.— Pro Roscio, 8. 

« Duo tum excellebant oratores, qui me imitandi cu- 
piditate incitarent, Cotta ct Hortensius, iic. — Brut. 440. 

' Diserti igitur hominis, et facile laborantis, quodque in 
patriis est moribus, multorum causas et non gi-avate et 
gratuito defendentis, beneficia et patrocinia late patent.— 
De Offic. ii. 19. 

? Quid legem Cinciam de donis et muneribus, nisi quia 
vcctigalis Jam et stipendiaria plebs esse Senatui cceperat ? 
[Liv. xxxiv. 4.] Consurgunt Patres legemque Cinciam 
flagitant, qua cavetur antiquitus, ne quis ob causam 
orandam pecuniam donumve accipiat. [Tacit. Annal. xi. 
6.] M. Cincius, quo die legem de donis et muneribus tulit, 
cum C. Cento prodiisset, et satis contumeliose, Quid fera 
Cinciole? qussisset; Ut emas, inquit, Cai, si uti velia. 
— Cic. de Orat. ii. 71. 

This Cincian law was made in the year of Rome 649 ; 
and recommended to the people, as Cicero tells us, by Q,. 
Fabius Maximus, in the extremity of his age. De Sencct. 
4.— Vid. Pigh. Annal. torn. ii. p. 218. 
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ceivp, the fruit of pruw and hooour from (lie public 
Toici of their country : it was tlie pra|)«r ioatrumeDt 
of their ainbilion. and the tun meuii of otliandoij 
thetn to the first dignities of the atnle : they gave 
their Uhoars to the people, and the peopte repaid 
them with the hononrt sod prefermeDta whieh they 

happy cmistitulJoii. where, bjaneeetEary conneidnD 
bcttceeu tirtue and honiinr, they aerved mutually to 
proditce and perpetuateeach Dtberi wbece the re- 
oard of honoars excited merit, and merit never 
ftiled to procure hoDoun ; tbe oaly poliry which 
■aui make i nation great and prosperoug. 

Thoa the three orator* just mentioned, according 



o the cuatom and o 



-eall 




erally omployed thii summer in aueinj for tbe 
oirferent offices, to which their dilFerenl age and 
rank gare them a right to pretend ; Cotta far the 
coniulship. HoTtensini the adileihip, Cicero the 

SUKBtorBhip ; in which they all lucceeded t and 
ioero especially hod the honour tu be chosen the 
Hrit of all his competitors by the Dnauimoaa suf- 
frage uf the tritm ; and in the first year in which 
hewaacapableof it by law, the thirty -first of hie age> 
The ((uieBtars were the general reeeifers or trea- 
surers of the republic ; whose number had been 
gradually enlarged witbtihe bounds and revenues of 
the empire from two to twenty, as it now stood 
from the last regotation of Sjtla. They were seat 
annaolly into the several provincesj oue with every 
proconsot or goiemor, to whom they were ^e next 
in authority, and had the proper equipage of ma- 
giitratea, the lictors carrying the faices before 
them ; which was not, however, allowed to them at 
Rome, Betides the care of the rcvennes, it was 
their business aln to provide cnrn and all sorts of 
grain, for the use of the annles abroad and the 
public consumption it home. 

This was the first step in the legal aaceat and 
gradation of public honours, which gave an imme- 
diate right to the senate, and after the eijji ration of 
the otiice, an actual admission into it during life : 
and though, strictly speaking, none were held to be 
complete senatora, till they were enrolled at the 
neit lustrum iu the list of the censors ; yet that was 
only a matter of form, and what conld not be de- 
nied to them, unless for tlie aharge and notoriety of 
some crime, for which every other senator wai 
eijuoUy liable to be degradnl. These qunstois, 
therefore, chosen annually by tbe people, were the 
regulnrand ordinary supply of tbe vacanines of the 
senate, which consisted at this time of about liio 
hundred : by which excellent institudoD the way to 
the highest order of the state was laid open to the 
virtue and induatryof every private citizen-, and the 
dignity of thia sovereign council maintained by a 
succession of members, whose disdugnished merit 
bad first recommended them to the notii ' ' 



The consuls of this year were Cn. Octavioa and 
C. Scribonius Curio j the first wb< Cicero's par- 
ticular friend, H person of singular humanity and 
benevolence, bat cruelly afflicted with the gout. 
whom Cicero therefore lu-ges as an example against 
the Epicareana, to show that a life supported by 
innocence could not be made miserable by pain'. 
The aecond was a profetied orator, or pleailer M 
the bar, where he sustained aume credit, without 
any other accomplishment of art or nature, than a 
certain purity and splendour of language, derived 
from the institution of a lutlicc who wo* esteemed 
for bis eloquence ; his action was vehement, with 
' urd a manner of waving his body from one 
' the other, as to give occasion to a jeat ugKin 
bim. that he had learnt to speak in a boat. Iliey 
ibfiih of them,however,good magistrates-, tuch 
le present state of the republic required, firm 
IB interests of the senate, and the late ectab- 
oent made by Sylla, which the tribunes were 
uring by all their arts to overthrow. These 
nia, therefore, were called before the people by 
lina. a bold and factions tribune, to declare 
' opinion about the revocation of Sylla's acta. 
Lhe restoration of the tribunician power, which 
now the only question that engaged the leal 
attention of the city : Curio spoke much 
against it with bis osnal vehemence and agi'aticn 
of body ; while Oetaviua sal by, crippled with the 
QUt. and wrapt up in plasters and ointments : 
hen Curio had done, the tribune, a mnn of ■ 
umorona wit. told Oetaviua, that be could never 
make amends to his colleague for the service of that 
day ; fur if he had not taken auch pains to beat 
av the fliea, they would certainly have devoured 

people to Bome violenci 
was killed bythe managemi 
of his own raising'". 

We have no account of the precise time of 
Cicero's marriage ; which waa celebrated most pro- 
bably In tbe end of the preceding year, immediately 
after hia return to Rome, when he was about 
This accnuni gt Ebe miuuwr of filtlnK gp I)i« wnatais 
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thirtj jean old : it cannot be placed later, beraus* 
his daaghter was mnrricd the ;ear befont hi« 
conautnhip, ot the age only of thirteen! though we 
suppose her to he born this year on the fifth of 
August, whieh is mentioned to be her birthdaj". 
Nor ia there any thing eerlaia deliiered of the 
family and CMjndition of his wife Terentia ; yet from 
her name, her great fortune, and her HiEWr Fabia's 
being one of the testal virgins ", we may conclade 
that the nos nobly descended. This year, there- 
fore, W89 particuhirly fortunate to him, os it brought 
on tncresae not only of iseue, but of dignity into 
bis fumily, by raising it from the equestrian to tlie 
seDaturiau rank ; and by this early taite of popular 
favour, gave him a sure presage of his future ad- 
YHDcement to the superior honours of the rapubhr. 
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, after the rednetion of Italy, heci 
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thought considerable enough to be divided into 
two provinces ot Lilybeum and Syracuse; the 
former of which was oUotted to Cicero i for though 
they *ere both united at this time under one 
preelor or supreme governor, S. Peduotem. yel 
they continued still to have each of them a dis- 
tinct (|Uieitor'. He received this office not at a 
gift, hut a trnst ; and considered it, he says, as a 
public theatre, in which the eyes of the world 
vere turned upon him ; and that he might get bis 
part with the greater credit, rcEolied to devote his 

pleasure, every gratification of his appetites, even 
the most innocent ,and natural, whic)i could 
□bstruct the laudable discharge of it^. 

Sicily naa usually called the granary of the 
republic" j atiil tl^e quieator's chief employment in 
it was Jo supply oom and provisions for the use of 
the city : hut there happening to be a jieculiar 
scarcity this year at Rome, it made the people very 
clamorous, and gave the trihunea an opportunity of 
infiainiag them the more easily, by charging it to 



left a prey by t! 



! opprC! 



. of the 



■J therefore to the public 
quiet, to send out large and speedy supplies from 
Sicily, by which the island was like to he drained ; 
BO that Cicero had a difficult task to furnish what 
WHS luflicient fnr the demands of the city, without 
being grievoue at the same time to the poor natives ; 




yet he managed the matlerwith so much prudence 
and address, that be made very greot exportatioua, 
without any burthen upon the province ; sbowiog 
great courtesy all the while to the dealers, justice 
to Ibe merchants, generosity to the inhabitants, 
humanity to the allies ! and in short, doing all 
manner of good ofBces to everybody j by wiiich 
he gained the love and admiration of all the Sicili. 
ans, who decreed greater honours to him at his 
departure, than they had ever decreed before to 
any of their chief govemorsf. During his rest. 
deuce iu tbe country, several yunug Komans of 
quality, who served in the army, having committed 
some great disorder and offence agaiust martial 
discipline,ranaway to Rome for fear of punishment; 
where being seized by the magistrates, they were 
sent hack to be tried before the prsetor in SicUy : 
but Cicero undertook their defence, and pleaded 
fnr them so well, that he got them all acquitted^-, 
and by that meaoi obhged many cDDaidcrabtB 
families of the cily. j 

In tbe hours of leisure from bis provincial affairs, yH 
be employed himself very diligently, as he used to ' 
do at Rome, in bis rhetorical studies ; agreeably to 
the rale which he constantly inculcates, never to 
let one day pass without some exercise of that 
kind : so that on his return from Sicily his orato- 
rical talents were, according to his own judgment, 
in their full periection and maturity'. The coun- 
try itself, famous of old fbr its school of eloquence, 
might alford a particular invitation to the revival 
of those studies : fur the Sicilians, as be tells us, 
being a sharp and litigioas people, and after the 
expalsioQ of their tyrants, hnving many contro- 
versies among themselves about property, which 
required moch pleading, were the firstwhu invented 
rules and taught aa art of speaking, of which Corox 
and Tyaifls were tbe first profeasore : an art which, 
above all others, owes its birth la liberty, and can 
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dierefore to the gate, where the greatut numW of 
their old sepulchres itood, he obwrved, in a Epot 
OTergrown with ahrubs Bnd briars, s «iii<dl oolunm, 
whose held just Hppesred above the bosbe*, with 
the figure of a apkere and cjlinder upon it ; this, 
be presently told the company, was the thing that 
they were looking (or ; and sending in aome men 
to clear the ground of the bramblet and rubbith. 
he found the inscription also which he expeclfrd, 
though the latter part of all the tersei was elbced. 
Thus, saya be, one of the noblest cities of Creec«, 
and ODce likewise the most leamed, had known 
uutbiog of the monument of its moat deserving and 
ingeniaua citiiKn, if it had not been diaeovered to 
them by • native of Arpiuum'. At the expiration 
of hia year he took leave of the Siciliina by a kiod 
and aSectionale speech, asaoring them of hia pro- 
tEctiou in all their afTsira at Rome ; in which he 
was as good as hie word, and trontinued ever after 
Oieir oonBtant patron, to the great benefit and 
advantage of the province. 

He came anayeitremdy pleased Kith the success 
of his adminigtratian ; and Astlering himself that oU 
Rome was celebratiug his praises, and that the peo- 
ple would readily gnat him everything that he de- 
aired ; in which iniagination he luided at Puleoti, a 
conaiden^le port adjoining to Boise, the chief seat 
of pleasure in Italy, where there was a perpetual 
resort of all the rich and the great, as well for the 
delights of its ntuation, as the use of its baths and 
hot waters. But here, as he himself pleasantly lells 
the atorj, he was not a little mortified by the first 
friend whom he met, who asked him, how long he 
had left Rome, and what nDws there? When he 
answered, that he came from lb« provincea, " From 
Afriea,lsappose," says another; aDd,upDDhiareply. 
ing with some indignation, "No,lcomBlrDmSieUy," 
aUiird who stood bif, and had a mind to be thought 
wiser, said presently, "Howl did you not know ^t 
Cicero was qutestorof Syracuse?" Upon which, 
perceiving it in vain to he angry, he fell into the 
boDiour of the place, and made himself one of the 
company who came to the waters. This mortifica- 
tion gave some little check to his ambition, or taught 
him rather honto apply it more successfully; anddid 
bim more goodn he says, than if he had received all 
(he eompluuents that he expected ; for it made him 
reflect, that the people of Bome had dull enr;<, but 
quick eyes; and that it was his business to keep him. 
self always in their sight ; nor to be ao solieitona 
how to make them hear of him, as to make them 
see him : so that from this moment he reaolved to 
stick close to the forum, and to five nerpetnally in 
the view of the city ; nor to suffer either hii porter 
or his sleep to hinder any man'« access to him". 

At his return to Rome, he found the constil, L. 
Lueullns, employing all his power to repel the at- 
tempts of a turbulent Irihuue, L. Quinctins, who 
had a maouer of epeakiog peculiarly adapted to 
inflame the multitude, and was perpetually exerting 
it, topenuodethem to reverse Sylla's acts °. These 
acts were odious to all who affected popularity, 
eepecially to thetHbuncs, who could not brook, with 
any patience, the diminution of their ancieot power; 
yet all prnd^ot men were desirone to support them, 
as the best foundation of a lasting peace and firm 



settiement of the republic. The tribune Sidnio* \ 

made the first attack upon them soon after Sjrtla'a 
death, but lost his life in the qiuvrel; which, instead 
of ijuenching, added fiiel to the flame ; ao that C. 
Cotta. one uF the next consuls, a man at moderate 

Erinciplea and obnoiioui to neither party, mode It 
ia business to mitigate these heats, by mediating 
between the senate and the tribunes, and remitting > 
part of the restraint that Sylla had laid upon than, 
BO for as to restore them to a capacity of holding 
the superior magistracies. Bat a partial reititutioD 
could not utisfy them ; they were as clamorous 
still OS ever, and thought it a treachery to be qniei. 
till they had recovered their whole tights : for which 
purpose, Quiuctius wasnowimitotinghispredecn- 
sor Sicinius, and exciting the populace to do them- 
selves justice against their oppressors, nor suffer 
their power and liberties to be extorted from them 
by the nobles. But the vigour of LueuUns pre- 
vented him from gaining any farther advantage, or 
making any impression this year to the disturbajicB 
of the public peace ". 

C. \ erres, of whom we shall have occasion to 
say more hereafter, was now also prstor of the 
city, or the supreme adminiotrator of justice ^ whose 
decrees were not restrained to the strict letter of the 
law, but formed usually upon the principles of com- 
mou equity ; which, while it gives a greater liberty 
of doing what is right, gives a greater latitude 
withal of doing wroug ; and the power was never 
iu worse bonds, or more corruptly administered, 

says Cicero, who had a law.suit at Rome, but knew, 
that the rights and properties of the Human people 
were determined by the vill and pleasure of nil 

There was a very extraordinary commisaion 
granted this yew to M. Antooiua, the father of the 
tiiumvir ; the inspection and command of all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean : a boundless power, 
aa Cicero calls iti, which gave him an opportunity 
of plundering the provincea, and committing all 
kinds of ontragr on the allies. He invaded Crete 
without any declaration of war, on purpose to en- 
slave it; and with such on aasuiance of victory, that 
he carried more fetters with him than arms'. But 
he met with the fate that he deserved ; for the 
Cretans totally routed bim in a naval engagement, 
and returned triumphant into their ports, with (he 
bodies of their enemies hanging on their masts. 
Antoaius died soon after this diagrace, infamous 
in his character, nor in any respect a belter man, 
says Asconius, than hia son*. But MeteUnsmode 
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the Cretans pay dear for their triumph, by the entire 
conquest of their country ; in which war, as Florus 
says, if the truth must be told, the Romans were 
the aggressors; and though they charged tl^Cretaos 
with favouring Mithridates, yet their reia^notive 
was the desire of conquering so noble an isli 

Mithridates also had now renewed the war aAiinst 
Rome ; encouraged to it by the diversion ^ich 
Sertorius was giving at the same time in Spain to 
their best troops and ablest generals, Metellus and 
Pompey : so that Lucullus, who on the expiration 
of his consulship had the province of Asia allotted 
to him, obtained with it, of course, the command of 
this war. But while their arms were thus em- 
ployed in the different extremities of the empire, 
an ugly disturbance broke out at home, which, 
though contemptible enough in its origin, began in 
a short time to spread terror and consternation 
through all Italy. It took its rise from a few gla- 
diators, scarce above thirty at the first, who broke 
out of their school at Capua, and having seized a 
quantity of arms, and drawn a number of slaves 
after them, posted themselves on Mount Vesuvius ; 
here they were presently surrounded by the preetor 
Clodius Glaber, with a good body of regular troops ; 
but forcing their way through them with sword in 
hand, they assaulted and took his camp, and made 
themselves masters of all Campania. From this 
success their numbers presently increased to the size 
of a just army of forty thousand fighting men : with 
which they made head against the Roman legions, 
and sustained a vigorous war for three years, in the 
very bowels of Italy ; where they defeated several 
commanders of consular and praetorian rank ; and, 
puffed up with their victories, began to talk of 
attacking Rome. But M. Crassus the praetor, to 
whom the war was committed, having gathered 
about him all the forces which were near home, 
chastised their insolence, and drove them before him 
to the extremity of Rhegium, where, for want of 
vessels to make their escape, the greatest part was 
destroyed, and among them, their general Sparta- 
cus, fighting bravely to the last at the head of his 
desperate troops". This was called the servile war, 
for which Crassus had the honour of an ovation ; 
it being thought beneath the dignity of the republic 
to grant a full triumph for the conquest of slaves : 
but to bring it as near as possible to a triumph, 
Crassus procured a special decree of the senate to 
authorise him to wear the laurel crown, which was 
the proper ornament of the triumph, as myrtle was 
of the ovation*. 

The Sertorian war happened to be finished also, 
fortunately near the same time. The author of it, 
Sertorius, was bred under C. Marius, with whom 
he had served in all his wars, with a singular repu- 
tation, not only of martial virtue, but of justice 
and clemency : for though he was firm to the Ma- 
rian party, he always disliked and opposed their 
cruelty, and advised a more temperate use of their 
power. After the death of Cinna, he fell into Sylla's 
hands, along with the consul Scipio, when the 
army abandoned them : Sylla dismissed him with 
life, on the account, perhaps, of his known mode- 

t Creticum bellum, si vera volumus noscere, nos fecimus 
sola vincendi nobilem insulam cupiditate.— Flor.iii.7. 

« Vide Flor. iii. 20. 

* Plut. in Crass. — Crasae, quid est, quod confecto formi- 
dolosissimo bello, coronam illam lauream tibi tantopere 
deoemi voiaeris ?— In Piaon. 24. 



ration ; yet taking him to be an utt^ enemy to his 
cause, he soon a^er proscribed and drove him to 
the necessity of seeking his safety in iSpreign coun- 
tries. After several attempts on Afnca and the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, he found la settlement 
inSpain, whither all who fled frooL^^ylla's cruelty, 
resortedto^iim, of whom he formed a senate, which 
gave laws to the'xHKJie province. Here, by his great 
credit and address, he raised a force sufficient to 
sustain a war of eight years against the whole power 
of the republic ; and to make it a question, whether 
Rome or Spain should possess the empire of the 
world. Q. Metellus, an old experienced commander, 
was sent against him singly at first, but was so often 
baffled and circumvented by his superior vigour and 
dexterity, that the people of Rome were forced to 
send their favourite Pompey to his assistance, with 
the best troops of the empire. Sertorius main- 
tained his ground against them both ; and after 
many engagements, in which he generally came off 
equal, often superior, was basely murdered at a pri- 
vate feast, by the treachery of Perpema ; who, being 
the next to him in command, was envious of his 
glory, and wanted to usurp his power. Perpema 
was of noble birth, and had been praetor of Rome, 
where he took up arms with the consul Lepidus, to 
reverse the acts of Sylla, and recall the proscribed 
Marians, and after their defeat carried off the best 
part of their troops to the support of Sertorius y : 
but instead of gaining what he expected from Ser- 
torius's death, he ruined the cause, of which he had 
made himself the chief, and put an end to a war 
that was wholly supported by the reputation of the 
general ; for the revolted provinces presently sub- 
mitted ; and the army having no confidence in their 
new leader, was easily broken and dispersed, and 
Perpema himself taken prisoner. 

Pompey is celebrated on this occasion for an 
act of great prudence and generosity : for when 
Perperna, in hopes of saving his life, offered to 
make some important discoveries, and to put into 
his hands all Sertorius's papers, in which were 
several letters from the principal senators of Rome, 
pressing him to bring his army into Italy for the 
sake of overturning the present government, he 
ordered the papers to be burnt without reading 
them, and Perpema to be killed vrithout seeing 
him *, He knew, that the best way of healing the 
discontents of the city, where faction was perpe- 
tually at work to disturb the public quiet, was, to 
ease people of those fears which a consciousness of 

7 Sylla et consulem, ut prsediximus, exarmatumque 
Sertorium, proh quanti mox belli facem ! et multos alios 
dimisit incolumes.— Yell. Pat ii. 25. 29. 

Jam Africs, Jam Balearibus insulis fortunam expertus, 
missusque in ooeanum — tandem Hispaniam armavi^^ 
Satis tan to hostiuno imperatore resistere resRomananon 
potuit: additus Metello Cn. Pompeius. Hi copias viri 
diu, et ancipiti semper acie attrivere : neo tamen priua 
bcUo, quam suorom scelere, et insidiis, extinctus est 
—Flor. iii. 22. 

Ilia in tan turn Sertorium armisextulit, ut per quinquen- 
nium dijudlcari non potuerit, Hispanis, Romanisve in 
armis plus esset roboris, et uter populus alteri paritunu 
foret— Veil. Pat. ii. 90. 

A M. Perpema et aliis conjuratis convivio interfectuf 
est, octavo ducatus sui anno ; niagnus dux, et adversUi 
duos imperatores, Porapeiam et Metellum, saepe par, 
frequentius victcr. — ^Epit. Liv. 96. Vide etiam Plutarch, in 
Sertorio et Pomp. ; Appian. p. 418. 

* Plutarch, in Pomp. ; Appian. 423. 
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guilt would suggest, ritlier than pnsh tbem to tbe 
neieiisitj of weking tlieir Menritj from a change of 
8ff«ir», aod the oirertlirow of tha stale*. At be 
retarned into Itsl; at the heud of bia lictoriout 
•rmjr, he huppenml to fall in lucLily with the te- 
<n«in« of tliuae fugitivts <rha, after the deetrac- 
tion of Splutlu^^s, hul escaped ft^m Cruasns, and 
were makiug their way iu a bodj tnnordi the Alpn, 
whom he intercepted and enlirclj cut off to the 
Dumlwr of five thonsandi and in a letter npon it 
to the senate, add, that CrasBBs indeed had defeat' 
ed the gladiatora. but that he hod plucked up tlie 
war by the roots'. Cicero, lilccirise. from ■ par- 
ticular dislike to Craaans, affected id his public 
speeches to give Pompey the honour of tinishing 
this war, declaring, that the veryfome of bitcouing 
had broken the force of it, and hli prewnce cUlu- 

For this lictorr in Spain, Pompey obtained a 
■econd triumph, while he was still only a prirate 
citixen, and of the eqnestrian rank : but the next 
day he took poisesBion of the conindBhip, to which 
he had been elected in hid absence ; and, aa if he 
had been bom to command, made his tirtt entry 
into the senate in the proper poet to preside in it. 
He was not yet fiiil thirty-iix years old, but the 
senate, by a decree, dispensed with the incapacity 
of his age and absence ; and qaaliGed Mni to hold the 
highest ma^tracy, before he was capable by la« of 
pretending BTen to the lowest ; and, by his authority, 
H. Crasaus was electeil also for his colleague''. 

Crassoa's father and elder brother lost their Utbi 
in the massacres of Marius and Cinna; bnt be 
himself efcaped into Spain, and lay there concealed 
till SylLa's return to Italy, vhither he presently 
resorted to him, in hopes to revenge (he ruin ol 
his fortunes and family on the opposite faction. 
As he WB« Btlacbed to Sylla'a cause both by interest 
and inclioation, so he was mncb considered in it ; 
and being eitremely greedy and rapacious, made 
use of all his credit to eurieb himself by the plnn. 
der of the enemy, aud the purchase of confiscated 
estates, which Ciccrtf calls bis harvest. By these 
methods he raised an immense wealth, com* uted 
at many millions, gathered from the spoils and 
calamities of his country. He used to say, that 
no man could be reckoned rich, who was not able 
to maintain an army oat of his own rents'. And 
if the accounts of antiquity be true, the nnmbei 



ij ; which, instead of bi 



o that of a fnU 
burthen, made 



one part oF his revenue ; being all tnuned to soma 
nsefnl art or profession, which enabled them not 
only to Bopport themselYfls, bnt to bring a share of 
profit to Iheir master. Among the other trades in 

drcd yfasons and arehiteeta couatsnlly eni|i|oyed in 
buildftig or repairing the honsea of the dty'. He 
hadfnmtnicted an early envy to Pompey, for hla i 
superior credit both with Sylla and the people ; 
which was stiD aggravBted by Pompey's late attempt ' 
to rdi him of the hononr of ending the servile war : , 
hot Unding himself wholly aneqnal to his rival in , 
military fame, he applied himself to the arts of | 
peace and eloqoenre, in which he obtained the 
character of a good speaker ; and by his easy and 
lamiliar address, and a readiness to osnst all who 
wanted eitlier his protection or his money, acquired 
a great authority in all the public affairs ) so that 
Pompey was glad to embrace and oblige him, by 
taking him for his partner in the considthip. 

Five years were now almost elapsed, since Cicero's 
election to the qniestorship ; which was the proper ' 
interval prescribed by law, before he could hold 
the neit office of tribune or ndile : and it was . 
necessary to |ias8 through one of these in his way | 
to the BDperior dignities ; he chose, therefore, K ' 
drop the tribonate, as being stripped of ita andenl 
power by the late ordiiutnce of Sylla, and began tt 
make interest for the ndileship, while Ilortenaiol 
at the same time was sneing for the cousnisbin. 
He had em]>loyed all this interval in a close attend- 
ance OB the forum, and a pcrpctaal course of 
pleading', which greatly advanced his interest in 
the city ) espedally when it was observed that ha 
strictly complied with the law, by refusing not duly 
to take fees, but lo accept even any presents, in 
Wilich the generality of patrons were less scrupu- 
lous''. Yet all his orations within this period are 
lost ; of which number were those for M. TuUioa 
and L. Vorenus, mentioned by Quintillian and 
Prisoian, as extant in their time. 

Some writers tell us, that he improved and per- 
fected his action by the instructions of RoBOiuB and 
fsopns ; the two mast accompUsbed acton in 
that. or|)erhapsin any other age, the onein comedy, i 
the other in tragedy'. He had a great esteem in- . 
deed for them both, and admired the uncommon I 
perfection of their art: bnt though he conde- 
scended to treat them BI friends, he would have 
disdained to use them as masters. He bad formed 
himself npon a nobler plan, drawn his rules of 
action from nature and philosophy, and bis prac- 
tice from the most perfect spuakers then living in 
the world ; and declares the theatre to be an im- 
proper school for the inatitntion of an orator, aa 
teoehing gestures too minute and unmanly, and 

of things'": nay, he laughs sometimes at Horten- 
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sins for an action too foppish and theatrical', who 
used to be rallied on that very account by the 
other pleaders with the title of the player ; so that, 
in the cause of P. Sylla, Torquatus, a free speaker 
on the other side, ^led him, by way of ridicule, 
Dionysla, an actress of those times, in great request 
for her dancing™. Yet Hortensius himself was so 
far from borrowing his manner from the stage, that 
the stage borrowed from him ; and the two cele- 
brated actors just mentioned, Rosciusand iEsopus, 
are said to have attended all the trials in which he 
pleaded, in order to perfect the action of the 
theatre by that of the forum ; which seems indeed 
to be the more natural method of the two, that 
they who act in feigned life should take their 
pattern from the true ; not those who represent 
the true, copy from that which is feigned °. We 
are told, however, by others, what does not seem 
wholly improbable, that Cicero used to divert him- 
self sometimes with Roscius, and make it an ex- 
ercise, or trial of skill between them, which could 
express the same passion the most variously, the 
one by words, the other by gestures °. 

As he had now devoted himself to a life of 
business and ambition, so he omitted none of the 
usual arts of recommending himself to popular 
fovour, and facilitating his advancement to the 
superior honours. He thought it absurd, that 
when every little artificer knew the name and 
use of all his toob, a 'statesman should neglect 
the knowledge of men, who were the proper in- 
struments with which he was to work : he made 
it his business therefore to learn the name, the 
place, and the condition of every eminent citizen ; 
what estate, what friends, what neighbours he 
had ; and could readily point out their several 
houses, as he travelled through Italy p. This 
knowledge, which is useful in all popular govern- 
ments, was peculiarly necessary at Rome ; where 
the people, having much to give, expected to be 
much courted ; and where their high spirits and 
privileges placed them as much above the rank 
of all other citizens, as the grandeur of the re- 
public exceeded that of all other states ; so that 
every man, who aspired to any public dignity, 
kept a slave or two in his family, whose sole busi- 
ness it was to learn the names and know the per- 
sons of every citizen at sight, so as to be able to 
whisper them to his master, as he passed through 
the streets, that he might be ready to salute them 
all familiarly, and shake hands with them, as his 
particular acquaintance 4. 

^ Patamu»— Patronum tuum cenriculam jactaturum. 
— InVerr. iii. 19. 

™ L. Torquatus, subagresti homo ingenio et infestivo— 
non jam histrionem illmn diceret, sed gesticolariam, 
DionyEoamque eimi notiasimg saltatricole nomine appel- 
laret.—Aul. GeU. i. A. 

n Genus hoc totum oratores, qui sunt veritatis ipsius 
actores, reliquenmt ; imitatores autem veritatis, histri- 
ones, occupaverunt.— At sine dubio in omni re vincit imi- 
tationem Veritas.— De Orat. iii. 56. 

o Satis constat, contendere eimi cum ipso histrione so- 
Htom, utrom ille saepius eandem sententiam variis ges- 
tibus efficerct, an ipse pa* eloquentic copiam sermone 
diverao prononciaret.— Macrob. Saturn, ii. lo. 
P Plutarch, in Ctc. q Vide De Petitione Consulat. xi. 
Moxxmnr servum, qui dictet nomina : Uevum 
Qui fodiat latus, et cogat trans pondera dextram 
Po tT ig e r e. Hie multmn in Falda valet, illeVelina : 
CaOSha/t Ue teowdabit, fte^Hoa. Epist. L 6. 



Plutarch says, that the use of these nomenclators 
was contrary to the laws ; and that Cato for that 
reason, in sueing for the public offices, would not 
employ any of them, but took all that trouble upon 
himself'. But that notion is fully confuted by 
Cicero, who, in his oration for Murena, rallies the 
absurd rigour of Cato's stoical principles, and their 
inconsistency with common life, from the very cir- 
cumstance of his having a nomenclator — ** What 
do you mean,'' says he, *' by keeping a nomencla- 
tor } The thing itself is a mere cheat : for if it be 
your duty to cadi the citizens by their names, it is 
a shame for your slave to know them better than 

yourself. Why do you not speak to them before 

he has whispered you ? Or, after he has whis- 
pered, why do you salute them, as if you knew 
them yourself? Or, when you have gained your 
election, why do you grow careless about saluting 
them at all .' All this, if examined by the rules of 
social life, is right ; but if by the precepts of your 
philosophy, very wicked"." As for Cicero himself, 
whatever pains he is said to have taken in this 
way, it appears from several passages in his letters, 
that he constantly had a nomenclator at his elbow 
on all public occasions ^ 

He was now in his thirty-seventh year, the proper 
age for holding the sedileship, which was the first 
public preferment that was properly called a magis- 
tracy, the quKstorship being an office only or place 
of trust, without any jurisdiction in the city, as the 
sdiles had°. These sdiles, as well as all the infe- 
rior officers, were chosen by the people voting in 
their tribes ; a manner of electing of all the most 
free and popular: in which Cicero was declared 
sedile, as he was before elected quaestor by the 
unanimous suffrage of all the tribes, and preferably 
to all his competitors^. 

There were originally but two sediles, chosen 
from the body of the people on pretence of easing 
the tribunes of a share of their trouble, whose chief 
duty, from which the name itself was derived, was 
to take care of the edifices of the city, and to inspect 
the markets, weights, and measures, and regidate 
the shows and games, which were publicly exhibited 
on the festivals of their gods^. The senate after- 
wards, taking an opportunity when the people were 
in good humour, prevailed to have two more created 
from their order and of superior rank, called curule 
sediles, from the arm-chair of ivory in which they 
sat* : but the tribunes presently repented of their 
concession, and forced the senate to consent, that 
these new sediles should be chosen indifferently from 

» Plutarch, in Cato. 

• Pro Murena, a6. 

* Ut nemo nullius ordinis homo nomenclatori notna 
fucrit, qui mihi obviam non venerit.— Ad Att. iv. 1. 

n This will explain what Cicero says above of Pompey's 
entering upon the consulship, at an age, when he was in- 
capable even of the lowest magistracy. — But though 
strictly speaking, the sedileship was the first which was 
called a magistracy ; yet Cicero himself, and all the old 
writers, give the same title also to the tribunate and 
quaratorship. 

^ Me cum quaestorem in primis, edilem priorem— cunctis 
suffragiis populus Romanusfaciebat. — ^In Pison. 1. 
^ Dionys. Hal. vi. 411. 

' dabit, eripietque curule 

Cui volet importunusebur. — Hor. Ep. i. 6. 
Signa quoque in sella nossem formata curuli, 
Et totum Numids sculptile dentis opus. 

Ovid. dePont. iv. 9 
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the patricinn nr plebdsa familU)'. But whateier 
diflerencfl there mi^hC be at tint bet^rpti the 
vDrQlH uid plabEian KiUlei, Ihcir praiinve ind 
■Dthority seem in Uter times to be tbe same, wilb- 
oat sd; diatinction but wliM vu noinin)] : gild tbe 
two whn were ohoaen tbe first, were probBbly called 
tbe cnrnle Kdilea, ag we liad Cicero to be now 
stjied. Tbis magistracy gaie a precedence in 
tbe BenMe, or a priority of voting and speaking, 
next after the conauls and proetori; and was the 
fifit that qualified a man to have a picture or statue 
of himself, and consequently ennobled bis familj' : 
for it was from the nnmuer of these statues of 
anceators, who had borne cnnile offices, that the 
bmilies l^ Rome mere esteemed tbe more or less 

After Cidero'B election to the ledileship, but 
before his entrance into the office, he undertook 
the famed prosecution of C. Verres, the late pnetor 
of Sicily, charged with maDj flagrant acta of injus- 
tice, rapine, and cruelty, during lus triennial govern- 
ment of that ialsod. And ^nce this was one of the 
memorable traasactions of bis life, and Ibr which 

is greatly celebrated by an^quily , it will be neces- 

y to give a dislinet and particular relation of it. 

The public admlDistration was at this time, In 
every branch of i 
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great. 
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le of their got 
themselves by tbe spoils of the foreign provinces i 
their business was to eilort money abroad, that 
they miglit purchuse aflicea at home, and to plun- 
der the allies, in order to corrupt the citizens. 
The oppressed in the meanwhile found it in vain 
to seek rehef at Rome, where there waa none who 
cared either to impeach or to condemn a nohle 
criminal; the decision of all trials bdng in the bands 
of men of the same condition, who were usually 
involved in the aame crimes, and openly prosti- 
tuted their Judgment on these occasions for favour 
or a brilie. Tliis had raised > general discontent 
through tbe empire, with a particular disgust to 
that change made by Sylla, of transferring the right 
of judicature from the equestrian to tbe senstorion 
order, which the people were now impatient to get 
reversed ; the prosecution therefore of Verres was 
both seasonable and popular, as it was likely to 
give some check to the oppressions of the nohi- 
lily, as well as comfort and relief to the distrcased 

All (he cities of Sicily cauflurred in the impeach- 
ment, eiceptii^ Syracuse and Messana; for these 
two being the moat considerable of the province, 
Verres bad taken care to keep up s fair correspon- 
dence nith them. Syracuse was the place of his 
residence, and Messuii the repository of bis plun- 
der, nbence be exported it all to Italy ; and though 
he would treat even these on certain occasions very 
arbitrarily, yet in some flagrant 
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be held them generally at hii devOtioD; nid at th« 

expiration of his govenimcnt, procured ample testi. I 
monials Stom them both In prvse of bis admiuiatra* i 
tion. All the other towns were lenlous and active . 
iu the prosecution, snd, by a comnuin petition to 
Cicero, Implored him to undertake the management 
of it 1 to which he consented, oat of regard to tlie i 
relation which he bad borne to them as qiisstor, . 
and his promise made at parting, of his protection 
in all their sfiairs. Verrea, on the other hand, was 
supported by tbe most powerful famiUea of Rome, 
the Scipios and the Metelli, and defended by Dor* 
tensins, who was tbe reigning orator at the bar, sod i 
usually styled the kiogof tbe forum ^; yet tbediU- 
culty of the cause, lustead of discouraging, did but 
animate Cicero the more, by lbs greater glory of 
the victory. 

Ue had no sooner agreed to underti^ it, t^nn 
an unexiwcted rival slarted up, one Q. CBcihua, a 
Sidlian by birth, who bad been quBstor to Verres: 
and, by a pretence of personal injuries received &oni 
him, and a particular knowledge of his crimes, 
claimed a preference to Cicero in the taak of uccuHng 
him, or at least to bear a joint share in it. But 
this pretended enemy waa iu reality a secret friend, 
employed by Verres himself to get the cause into 
his hands in order to betray it : hia pretenmonar 
however, were to be provioiily decided by a kind j 
of process called di«ination,on account of its being 
wholly conjectural, in which the Judges, without 
the help of witneases, were to divine, aa it wera, 
what was fit to be done ; hut in the first hearing 
Cicero easily shook olT this weak antagonist, rallying 
his diaracter and pretensions with a great deal of 
wit and humour, and showing, " that the proper 
patron of such a cause cuuld not be one who ofTercd 
himself forwardly, but who was drawn to it unwil- 
lingly from the mere sense of bis duty; one whom 
the prosecutors desired, and tbe criminal dreaded ; 
one qualified by his innocence, as well as eiperlence, 
to sostsiD it with credit ; and whom the custom of 
their ancestors pointed out and preferred to it." 
In this spvecb, after opening the nmsona why, con- 
trary to his former practice, and the rule which he 
had laid down to bimaclf, of dedicating hia ]iil)aurs 
to the defence of the distressed, he now appeared 
as an accuser, he adds : " the provinces are utterly 
undone ; the allies and tributaries so miserably 
oppressed, that they have lost even the hopes of 
redress, and seek only some comfort in tbdr ruin : 
those, who would bave (he trials remain in tbe 
bands of the senate, complain, that there are no 
men of reputation to undertake impeachments, no 
severity in the judges : the people of Rome, in tbe 
meanwhile, though labouring under many other 
grievances, yet deaire nothing so ardently, as (he 
ancient diBoipline and gravity of trials. For the 
want uf tnala, tbe trihnuiciaa power is called for 
ag^n i for the abuse of trials, a new order of judges 
ia demanded i for the acandaloua behaviour of 
judges, the authority of the censurs, bated before aa 
too rigid, is now desired and grown popular. In 
(hia license of profligate criminals, iu the daily com- 
ptoints of tbe Roman people, the infamy of trials, 
tbe disgrace of the whole acnstorian order, as I 
thought it the only remedy to these mischiefs, for 
men of abilities and integrity (o onde " ' ' 
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of the republic and the lawR, so I was induced the 
more readily, out of regard to our common safety, 
to come to the relief of that part of the adminis- 
tration, which seemed the most to stand in need 
ofit^" 

This previous point being settled in favour of 
Cicero, a hundred and ten days were granted to 
him by law for preparing the evidence ; in which 
he was obliged to make a voyage to Sicily, in order 
to examine witnesses, and collect facts to support 
the indictment. He was aware, that all Verres's 
art would be employed to gain time, in hopes to 
tire out the prosecutors, and allay the heat of the 
public resentment : so that for the greater dispatch 
he took along with him his cousin, L. Cicero, to 
ease him of a part of the trouble, and finished his 
progress through the island in less than half the 
time which was allowed to him <*. 

In all the journeys of this kind, the prosecutor^s 
chaises used to be publicly defrayed by the pro- 
vince, or the cities concerned in the impeachment : 
but Cicero, to show his contempt of money, and 
disinterestedness in the cause, resolved to put the 
island to no charge on his account ; and in all the 
places to which he came, took up his quarters with 
his particular friends and acquaintance in a private 
manner, and at his own expense*. 

The Sicilians received him everywhere with all 
the honours due to his uncommon generosity, and 
the pains which he was taking in their service : 
but at Syracuse he met with some little affronts 
from the influence of the praetor Metellus, who 
employed all his power to obstruct his inquiries, 
and discourage the people from giving him in for. 
mation. He was invited however by the magis- 
trates with great respect into their senate, where 
after he had expostulated with them a little for the 
gilt statue of Verres, which stood there before his 
face, and the testimonial which they had sent to 
Rome in his favour ; they excused themselves to 
him in their speeches, and alleged, that what they 
had been induced to do on that occasion was the 
effect of force and fear, obtained by the intrigues 
of a few, against the general inclination ; and to 
convince him of their sincerity, delivered into his 
hands the authentic accounts of many robberies 
and injuries which their own city had suffered from 
Verres in common with the rest of the province. 
As soon as Cicero retired, they declared his cousin 
Lucius the public guest and friend of the city, for 
having signified the same good will towards them, 
which Cicero himself had always done; and, by a 
second decree, revoked the public praises which 
they had before given to Verres. Here Cicero's 
old antagonist, Caecilius, appealed against them to 
the praetor : which provoked the populace to such 
a degree, that Cicero could hardly restrain them 
from doing him violence : the praetor dismissed 
the senate, and declared their act to be irregular, 
and would not suffer a copy of it to be given to 
Cicero ; whom he reproached at the same time for 
betraying the dignity of Rome, by submitting not 

c Divlnat. 3. 

d Ego Biciliam totam quinquaginta diebus sic obil. — In 
Verr. Act. i. 2. 

« In Sicilian! sum inquirendi causa profectu8, quo In 
negotio— ad liospitcs meos, ac neceBsarios, cause com- 
munis defensor diverti potius, qnam ad cos. qui a me con- 
silium petivissent. Nemini meus adventus labori ant 
sumptui, neque publice neque privatim f uit.— In Verr. i.6. 



only to speak in a foreign senate, but in a foreign 
language, and to talk Greek among Grecians'. 
But Cicero answered him with such spirit and 
resoliyion, urging the sanction of the laws, and the 
penalty of contemning them, that the praetor was 
forced at last to let him carry away all the vouchers 
and records which he required'. 

But the city of Messana continued obstinate to 
the last, and firm to its engagements with Verres : 
so that when Cicero came thither, he received 
no compliments from the magistrates, no offer 
of refreshments or quarters ; but was left to shift 
for himself, and to be taken care of by private 
friends. An indignity, he says, which had never 
been offered before to a senator of Rome ; whom 
there was not a king or city upon earth, that was 
not proud to invite and accommodate with a lodg- 
ing. But he mortified them for it severely at the 
trial, and threatened to call them to an account 
before the senate, as for an affront to the whole 
order I*. After he had finished his business in 
Sicily, having reason to apprehend some danger in 
returning home by land, not only from the robbers, 
who infested all those roads, but from the malice 
and contrivance of Verres, he chose to come back 
by sea, and arrived at Rome, to the surprise of his 
adversaries, much sooner than he was expected', 
and full charged with most manifest proofs of 
Verres's guilt. 

On his return he found, what he suspected, a 
strong cabal formed to prolong the affair by all the 
arts of delay which interest or money could pro- 
cure'', with design to throw it off at least to the 
next year, when Hortensius and Metellus were to 
be consuls, and Metellus's brother a praetor, by 
whose united authority the prosecution might easily 
be baffled : and they had already carried the matter 
so far, that there was not time enough left within 
the current year to go through the cause in the 
ordinary forms. This put Cicero upon a new pro- 
ject, of shortening the method of the proceeding*, 
so as to bring it to an issue at any rate before the 
present praetor M. Glabrio and his assessors, who 

' Ait indignum facinus esse, quod ego in senatu Gra>ca 
verba fecissem : quodquidem apud Graecos Grece locutus 
essem, id ferri nuUo modo posse. — In Verr. iv. 06; Vide 
ib. 02, 63. 64. 

Valerius Mazimus says, that the Roman magistrates 
were anciently so Jealous of the honour of the republic, 
that they never gave an answer to foreigners but in Latin ; 
and obliged the Greeks themselves to speak to them al- 
ways by an interpreter, not only in Rome, but in (jreece 
and Asia ; in order to inculcate a reverence for the Latin 
tongue through all nations. [Lib. ii. 2.] But this piece of 
discipline had long been laid aside ; and the Greek Ian-, 
guage had obtained such a vogue in Rome itself, that all 
the great and noble were obliged not only to learn, but 
ambitious everywhere to speak it. 

e Vide in Verr. iv. 62, 63, 64, 65. 

*> Ecquse civitas est — Rex denique eoquis est, qui Sena- 
torem populi Romani tecto ac domo non invitot ' &c. — In 
Verr. iv. 11. 

' Non ego a Vibone Veliam parvulo navigio inter fugiti- 
vorum predonum, ac tua tela venissem — omnis ilia mea 
festinatio fuit cum periculo capitis. — In Verr. ii. 40 ; Vide 
Ascon. Argum. in Divinat. 

k Reperio, Judiccs, hsc ab istis consilia inita et consti- 
tuta, ut quacunque opus esset ratione res ita duceretur, ut 
apud M. Metellum praetorem causa diceretur.— In Verr. i. 9. 

* Cicero summo consilio videtur hi Verrem vel contra- 
here tempora dicendi maluisse, quam in eum annum, qno 
erat Q,. Hortensius consul futurus, incldere.— Quintli. vi.5. 
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were liko to be equal judgw*. loilead therefore 
of apending anj time ax speaking, or employing 
hi* eloqaence, u utuiil, in enloroing bdiI auri- 
»«tjng the Mverel «rliplcs of the chwgp, he resoiVcd 
to do nothing mure thui produM hii witnesivs. 
tnd olfer them lo be Interrogeted : where (he 
novelty of the Ihingi and the oDtoriety of (he 
pillti which (ppetred «C onoe from the vl^rf recitAl 
of the depoiiClDiiB, lo ODufbundttd HorCensius, that 
he had nothing to my for hU client ; vho, despair- 
ing of all defeucci submitted, williout eipeccing the 
sentence, to a ynluutary eiile"*- 

From this eccaunt it appears, that of the seven 
Elcrllent arations. which now remain on the sub. 
jact of Chit trial, the first two onl; were vpoken, 
tike one called the DitimiCion, Che other the first 
action, which is nothing more than a general urefiice 
to the wlioie cause : the other lite were publishml 
■ftorwardi, as (hej were prepared and intended to 
be spoken, if Verres had made a regular defence : 
for as this was the only caDie in which Cicero had 
yet been engaged, or erer designed lo be engaged 
■a an accuser, so he was willing to leave these 
araCtons as a specimen of hii abilities in Chat way. 
and (be pattern of a just and diligent impeachment 
of a great and corrupt magislraie". 

In tiie first contest with CRcilina he estimates 
the damages of the Slciliaits at above eight hundred 
thousand pounds^; but this was a computation 
at Urge, befare he was distinctly informed of Che 
facts : for siWr he had betn in Sicily, and seen 
what the proofs actually amounted lo, he charges 
them at somewhat less than half lbs t lumii and 
though the law in these causes gave double damages, 
yet no more seems to bsve be«Q allowed in this 
a sum; which gave occasion, as 
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ice in Cicero, for eutferiiig so great 
an BDaiemeni of the Sue : but if there was any 
abBtement at all, it must needs hare been made by 
the consent of all parties, out of regard perhaps to 
Verrea'a SHbmissiou, and shorlening the trouble of 
the pro«eculora i for it is certain, that so fiir from 
leaving any imputation of Chat sort upon Cicero, 
iC highly raised the reputation both of hia abilities 
and integrity, as of one, whom neither money could 
brihe, uur power terrify trom prosecuting a public 
oppreisor ; and the Sicilians ever Btter retained the 
highest aenae of bia services, and on all occasions 
testified the utmost seal for his person end in. 

From the conclusion nf these orations we msy 
observe. Ihal Cicero'a vigour in this cause had 
drawn utmn bim the envy and ill will of Che no. 
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industry of all new men; and, i 
another race and species, could never be reconciled 
or induced to favour tbem, by any obeervance or 
good offices whatsoever; that for his part there- 
fore, like many others before bim, he would pursue 
hi* own courae, and malie bis way to the favour of 
th« people, and the honours of the sute, by his 
diligence and bithfiil services, without regaiding 
the quurelB to which be might cipose himself. — 
That if in tiiis trial the judges did not antwer the 
good opinion which he had conceived of them, he 
was resolved to prosecute, not only those who were 
BCtunlly guilty of curruption, but those too who 
were privy to it : and if any should be so andBcioua, 
as to attempt by power or artifice to influence the 
bench, and screen the criminal, he would call him 
to answer far it before the people, and show himself 
more vigorous in pursuing him, than he had been 

But before I dismiss the cause of Verres, it 
will not be improper lo add a shorC account of 
some of hia principal crimes, in order to give (he 
reader a clearer notion of the usual method of 
governing provinces, and eipimn Ihc ground* of 
Chase frequent impeachments and public tiinla. 
which he will meet with in the sec|uel of Ihi* his- 
tory : for though few of Iheir goTemots ever came 
up to the full measure of Verres's iniquity, yel 
the greatest part were guilty in some degree of 
every kind of oppression with which Verres him- 
self WU9 charged. This Cicero frequently inCimale* 
in hie phoding, and urges the oecesslCy of con- 
demning him lor the sake of the example, and to 
prevent such practices from growing coo general 
tobecontroUed'. 

The accnaation was divided inio four heads ; ]. 
of corruption in judging causes ; 2. of eilortioa in 
collecCing che dthcs and revenues of the republic ; 
3. of plundering the subjects of their etalues and 
wrought plate, which was his peculiar laste ; i. of 
illegal end tyrannical punishments. 1 shall give a 
ipedmen or two of each from the great number 
that Cicero has collected, which yet, as he tells us, 
was but a small eitract from an inAuitely greater, 
of which Verres had been acCaally guilty. 

There was Dot an estate in Sicily, of any con- 
siderable value, which bad been dispased of by will 
for twenty years paat, where Verres had noC his 
emissaries at work Co find some flaw in the tide, or 

testator, aa a ground of extorting money from tlie 
heir. Dio of Halesa, a man of eminent quality, 
was in quiet pasBession of s great inheritance, left 
Co him by Che will of a relation, who had enjoined 
him to erect certain statues in the square of the 
city, on the penalty of rorfeiting the estate to 
the Erycinian Venus. The sMtuea were erected 
according to the will ; yet Verres, having found 




some little pretence for cavilling, sabomed an 
obscure Sicilian, one of his own informers, to sue 
for the estate in the name of Venus ; and when the 
cause was brought before him, forced Dio to com- 
pound with him for about nine thousand pounds, 
and to yield to him also a famous breed of mares, 
with ail the valuable plate and furniture of his 
house \ 

Sopater, an eminent citizen of Halicise, had 
been accused before the late prstor, C. Sacerdos, 
of a capital crime, of which he was honourably 
acquitted : but whenVerres succeeded to the govern- 
ment, the prosecutors renewed their charge, and 
brought him to a second trial before their new 
praetor ; to which Sopater, trusting to his inno- 
cence and the judgment of Sacerdos, readily sub- 
mitted without any apprehension of danger. After 
one hearing the cause was adjourned, when Timar- 
chides, the freedman and principal agent of Verres, 
came to Sopater, and admonished him as a friend, 
not to depend too much on the goodness of his 
cause and his former absolution, for that his 
adversaries had resolved to offer money to the 
prsetor, who would rather take it for saving, than 
destroying a criminal, and was unwilling likewise 
to reverse the judgment of his predecessor. Sopater, 
surprised at this intimation, and not knowing what 
answer to make, promised to consider of it ; but 
declared himself unable to advance any large sum. 
Upon consulting his friends, they all advised him 
to take the hint, and make up the matter ; so that 
in a second meeting with Timarchides, after 
alleging his particular want of money, be com- 
pounded the affair for about seven hundred pounds, 
which he paid down upon the spot". He now 
took all his trouble to be over : but after another 
bearing, the cause was still adjourned ; and Timar- 
chides came again to let him know that his accusers 
had offered a much larger sum than what he had 
given, and advised him, if he was wise, to consider 
well what he had to do. But Sopater, provoked 
by a proceeding so impudent, had not the patience 
even to hear .Timarchides, but flatly told him that 
they might do what they pleased, for he was deter- 
mined to give no more. All his friends were of the 
same mind, imagining, that whatever Verres himself 
might intend to do, he would not be able to draw 
the other judges into it, being all men of the first 
figure in S3nracuse, who had judged the same cause 
already with the late prsetor, and acquitted Sopater. 
When the third hearing came on, Verres ordered 
Petilius, a Roman knight, who was one of the 
bench, to go and hear a private cause, which was 
appointed for that day, and of which he was like- 
wise the judge. Petilius refused, alleging that the 
rest of his assessors would be engaged in the 
present trial. But Verres declared, that they 
might all go with him too if they pleased, for he 
did not desire to detain them ; upon which they 
all presently withdrew, some to sit as judges, and 

< Hie est Dio — do quo multis primariis viris testibus 
satisfactum est, H. S. undecies numeratum esse, ut eam 
causam, in qua ne tenuissima quidem suspicio posset esse, 
Isto cognoscente obtineret : prsterea greges nobilissima- 
rum equarum abacios: argent! vestisque stragulse domi 
quod f uerit esse direptum. — In Verr. ii. 7. 

^ Post ad amieos retulit. Qui cum ei fuissent auctores 
redimends salutis, ad Timarchidera venit. Expositis 
MUis dlfBcultatibus. hominem ad H. S. Ixxx. perducit, 
eamquo ei pecuniam numerat. — lb. ii. 28. 



some to serve their friends in the other cause. 
Minucius, Sopater's advocate, seeing the bench 
thus cleared, took it for granted that Verres would 
not proceed in the trial that day, and was going 
out of the court along with the rest ; when Verres 
called him back, and ordered him to enter upon 
the defence of his client. ** Defend him */' says 
he ; ** before whom ?'* " Before me,*' replied 
Verres, ** if you think me worthy to try a paltry 
Greek and Sicilian.'' '< I do not dispute your 
worthiness," says Minucius, ** but wish only that 
your assessors were present, who are so well 
acquainted with the merits of the cause." ** Begin, 
I tell you," says Verres, ** for they cannot be 
present." ** No more can I," replied Minucius ; 
*' for Petilius begged of me also to go, and sit 
with him upon the other trial.'' And when Verres 
with many threats required him to stay, he abso- 
lutely refused to act, since the bench was dismissed, 
and so left the court together with all the rest of 
Sopater's friends. This somewhat discomposed 
Verres ; but after he had been whispered several 
times by his clerk Timarchides, he commanded 
Sopater to speak what he had to' say in his own 
defence. Sopater implored him by all the gods 
not to proceed to sentence till the rest of the judges 
could be present : but Verres called for the wit- 
nesses, and after he had heard one or two of them 
in a summary way, without their being interrogated 
by any one, put an end to the trial, and condemned 
the criminal*. 

Among the various branches of Verres's illegal 
gains, the sale of offices was a considerable article: 
for there was not a magistracy of any kind to be 
disposed of either by lot or a free vote, which he 
did not arbitrarily sell to the best bidder. The 
priesthood of Jupiter at Syracuse was of all others 
the most honourable : the method of electing into 
it was to choose three by a general vote out of three 
several classes of the citizens, whose names were 
afterwards cast into an urn, and the first of them 
that was drawn out obtained the priesthood. 
Verres had sold it to Theomnastus, and procured 
him to be named in the first instance among the 
three ; but as the remaining part was to be decided 
by lot, people were in great expectation to see how 
he would manage that which was not so easily in 
his power. He commanded, therefore, in the first 
place, that Theomnastus should be declared priest, 
without casting lots ; but when the Syracusians 
remonstrated against it as contrary to their religion 
and the law, he called for the law, which ordered, 
that as many lots should be made as there were 
persons nominated, and that he whose name came 
out the first, should be the priest. He asked 
them, "how many were nominated;" they answered, 
" three." ** And what more then," says he, ** is 
required by the law, than that three lots should be 
cast, and one of them drawn out?" They 
answered, *' Nothing :" upon which he presently 
ordered three lots, with Theomnastus 's name upon 
every one of them, to be cast into the urn, and so 
by drawing out any one, the election was deter- 
mined in bis favour^. 

X Tum repente iste testes citari Jubet. Dicit unus et 
alter breviter. Nihil interrogatur. Praeco, dixisse pronun- 
ciat. Iste, properansde sella, ex iluit: hominem innocen- 
tem, a C. Sacerdote absolutum, indicta causa, de sententia 
scribe, medici, haruspicisquecondemnavit. — In Verr. ii.30. 

7 Numquid igitur oportet nisi tres sortes conjici, unam 
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Tha tenth of Ibn cam of nil ths coikquered [owns 
in Sicil]' belonged to Ilie Romans, a* it bad for- 
merly done lo their own princes, uid was BlvByB 
gBllin-ed in kind and sent to Rome: but lu tbie 
wai not sufficiFDt for the public UH, the priEtora 
had an appointment also of modey from the trea- 
nuy to giurchaee such farther storee as were neces- 
aarj for the current year. Now the manner of 
collecting and agcertsimug the qnaudtj of the 
tithes was settled by an old law of King Uiero, 
the most moderate and «iuiCable of all thEir 
anaent tyrant* -. but Verres, by a strange aort of 
edict, ordt^red, tbst the owner shoold pay what- 
ever the collector demanded i but if he exacted 
more than his due, that he should be liable Co > 
line of eight times ths value'. By this edict be 
threw the property, as it were, of the ialaad into 
the power of his officers,, to whom he had farmed 
oat the tithes; who, in virtue of the new law, 
eeiied into their hands the whole crop of every 
towD, and obliged the owners to give them whateter 
■hare of it. or composition in mooey.lhej thought 
fit ; and if any reftiBed, they not only plundered 
tbem of all their goods, but even tortured Iheir per- 
aons, till they had forced them to a compliance*. 
By this meaus Verres, having gathered a sufficient 
quantity of com from the very tithes to supply the 
full demsods of Rome, put the whole money, that 
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one of his clerks, who had the management of this 
corn-money, was proved W have got above ten 
thouBBod pounds from the Tery fees which were 
allowed for collerting it°. The poor hnsbandmen, 
in the mean time, baling no remedy, were forced 
to run away frnin their houses, and deeert the 
tilhige of the ground -, «o that bom the registers, 
whioh were pDOCtoally kept in every town, of all 
the occupicra of arable lands in the island, it 
appeared, that during the three years' government 
of Verres, above two thirds of the whole number 
had entirely deserted their forms, and left their 
lands uncultivated''. 

Ap'oniua, a mao of mfaoious life and character, 
was the principal tanner of the tithes: who, when 
reproached with the cruelty of his eisctions, made 
no scrapie to own, that the chief share of the gi 
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Verres and the magistrates of Sjrscase, by o 
Rnbrius, who offered a wager and trlsl upon the 
proof of them : but Verres, without sbowiog any 
concern or emotion at it, privately took care to 
hush up tbe niHltcr. and prevent the dispute from 
prooceding any farther''. 

The same wager was offered a second time, 
in the same putUc manner, by one Scsnditius, who 
loudly demanded judges to decide it: to which 
Verres, not being able to appease the clamour of 
the man, was farced (o consent, and named them 
presently ont of bis own bond, Comelius his physi- 
cian. Volusias bis soothsayer, snd Valerius his crier; 
to whom he usually referred all disputes, in which 
be had any interest. Scandilius insisted to hsve 
tbem named oat of tbe magistrales of Sicily, or that 
the matter should be referred to Rome : hut Verrea 
declared, that he would not trust a cause, in which 
his own reputation was at stake, to aoy but bis own 
friends; and when Scandilius refused to produce 
his proofs before such arbitrators, Verrea condemn- 
ed him in the forfeiture of bis wager, which was 
forty pounds, to Aproniua'. 

C. Heiui was tbe principal citizen of Messana, 
where he lived very splendidly in the most magni- 
ficent house of the city, and need to receive all tbe 
Roman magistrates with great hospitality. He had 
a chapel in his house, built by bis ancestors, and 
fumiahed with eenaia images of the gods, of ad- 
mirable sculpture and iuesdmablB value. On ooe 
side stood a Cupid of marble, mode by Pmileles : 
on the other, a Hercules of brass, by Myron; with 
a little altar before each god, to denote tbe religion 
and sanctity of the place. There were likewise 
two other figures of brass of two jonng women, 
called Caoephorie, with boskets on their heads, 
carrying things proper for socrificB after the man- 
ner of the Atheniana, the work of Polycletua. 
These statues were on omoment not only to Heius, 
but to MesBonu itself, being known to everybody 
at Rome, ond constantly visited by all strongers, to 
whom Heins's house was always open. Tbe Cnpid 
had been borrowed by C. Claudius, for tbe decora- 
tion of tbe forum in his Eedileship, snd was care- 
fully aent back to MeEsaoa ; but Verres, while he 
Tsa Heius'i guest, would never suffer him lo rest, 
tii| he bad stripped his chapel of the gods and the 
canephone ; and to cover the act from an appear, 
ante of robbery, forced Hdus to enter them into 
his accounts, as if they hod been sold to him for 
fifty ponnds j whereoa at a public auction in Rome, 

as Cicero sayi!, they had known one sii^le si-' ' 

brass, of a moderate aiie, sold a little bcfoi 
tliousonds. Verrea had seen likewise at 1 
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hoase, a suit of curious tapestry, reckoned the best 
in Sicily, being of the kind which was called Atta- 
lic, richly interwoven with gold ; this he resolved 
also to extort from Heius, but not till he had se- 
cured the statues. As soon therefore as he left 
Messana, he began to urge Heius, by letters, to send 
him the tapestry to Agrigentum,for some particular 
service which he pretended ; but when he had 
once got it into his hands, he never restored it**. 
Now Messana, as it is said above, was the only city 
of Sicily that persevered to the last in the interest 
of Verres ; and at the time of the trial sent a pub. 
lie testimonial in his praise by a deputation of its 
eminent citizens, of which this very Heius was the 
chief. Yet when he came to be interrogated and 
cross-examined by Cicero, he frankly declared, 
that though he was obliged to perform what the 
authority of his city had imposed upon him, yet 
that he had been plundered by Verres of his gods, 
which were left to him by his ancestors, and which 
he never would have parted with on any conditions 
whatsoever, if it had been in his power to keep 
them '. 

Verres had in his family two brothers of Cllicia, 
the one a painter, the other a sculptor, on whose 
judgment he chiefly relied in his choice of pictures 
and statues, and all other pieces of art. They had 
been forced to fly from their country for robbing a 
temple of Apollo, and were now employed to hunt 
out every thing that was curious and valuable in 
Sicily, whether of public or private property. 
These brothers having given Verres notice of a 
large silver ewer, belonging to Pamphilus of Lily- 
bsum, of most elegant work, made by Boethus'', 
Verres immediately sent for it, and seized it to his 
own use ; and while Pamphilus was sitting pensive 
at home, lamenting the loss of his rich vessel, the 
chief ornament of his sideboard, and the pride of 
his feasts, another messenger came running to him, 
with orders to bring two silver cups also, which he 
was known to have, adorned with figures in relief, 
to be shown to the praetor. Pamphilus, for fear of 
greater mischief, took up his cups and carried them 
away himself : when he came to the palace Verres 
happened to be asleep, but the brothers were walk- 
ing in the hall, and waiting to receive him ; who, as 
soon as they saw him, asked for the cups, which he 
accordingly produced. They commended the work ; 
whilst he with a sorrowful face began to complain, 
that if they took his cups from him, he should have 
nothing of any value left in his house. The bro- 
thers, seeing his concern, asked how much he 

pulcl^errima quatuor, summo artificio, surama nobilitate, 
Ac. [In Verr. iv. 2.] C. Claudius, cujus aedilitatem mag- 
nificentimiinain scimus fuisso, usus est hoc Cupidine tarn 
diu, dum fonun dii8 immortalibus, populoque Romano 
habuit omatum. — Haec omnia, que dlxi, signa ab Heio de 
sacrario Verres abstulit, dec. [ib. 3.] Ita Jussisti, opinor, 
ipsum in tabulas referre. [ib. 6.] In auctione signum 
cneum non magnum H. S. cxx millibus venire non vidi- 
mus ?— In Verr. iv. 7. 

)> Quid ? ilia Attalica, iota Sicilia nominata, ab eodem 
Heio peripetasmata emere oblitus es ?— At quomodo abs- 
tulit ? &c.— Ib. 12. 

^ Quid enim poterat Heius respondere ?— Primo dixit, 
se ilium publico laudare, quod sibi ita mandatum cssct : 
dcindc neque se ilia habuisse venal ia, neque ulla condi- 
tione, si utrirni vellet liceret, adduoi unquam potuisse ut 
venderet ilia, dec— In Verr. iv. 7. 

k A (celebrated Carthaginian sculptor, who left many 
famous works behind him.— Vid. Flln. Hist. Nat. xxxiii. 
\i ; it. xxxiv. 8. 



would give to preserve them ; in a word, they de- 
manded forty crowns ; he offered twenty : but while 
they were debating, Verres awaked and called for 
the cups, which being presently shown to him, the 
brothers took occasion to observe, that they did 
not answer to the account that had been given of 
them, and were but of paltry work, not fit to be 
seen among his plate ; to whose authority Verres 
readily submitted, and so Pamphilus saved his 
cups^ 

In the city of Tindaris there was a celebrated 
image of Mercury, which had been restored to them 
from Carthage by Scipio, and was worshipped by 
the people with singular devotion, and an annual 
festival. This statue Verres resolved to have, and 
commanded the chief magistrate, Sopater, to see it 
taken down and conveyed to Messana. But the 
people were so inflamed and mutinous upon it, 
that Verres did not persist in his demand at that 
time ; but when he was leaving the place, renewed 
his orders to Sopater, with severe threats, to see 
his command executed. Sopater proposed the mat- 
ter to the senate, who universally protested against 
it : in short, Verres returned to the town, and in- 
quired for the statue ; but was told by Sopater, 
that the senate would not suffer it to be taken 
down, and had made it capital for any one to meddle 
with it without their orders. '* Do not tell me," says 
Verres, " of your senate and your orders ; if you do 
not presently deliver the statue, you shall be 
scourged to death with rods." Sopater with tears 
moved the affair again to the senate, and related 
the praetor^s threats ; but in vain ; they broke up 
in disorder, without giving any answer. This was 
reported by Sopater to Verres, who was sitting 
in his tribunal : it was the midst of winter, the 
weather extremely cold, and it rained very heavily, 
when Verres ordered Sopater to be stripped, and 
carried into the market-place, and there to be tied 
upon an equestrian statue of C. Marcellus, and 
exposed, naked as he was, to the rain and the cold, 
and stretched in a kind of torture upon the brazen 
horse ; where he must necessarily have perished, if 
the people of the town, out of compassion to him, 
had not forced their senate to grant the Mercury 
to Verres "•. 

Young Antiochus, King of Syria, having been at 
Rome to claim the kingdom of Egypt in right of 
his mother, passed through Sicily at this time on 
his return home, and came to Syracuse; where 
Verres, who knew that he had a great treasure with 
him, received him with a particular civility ; made 
him large presents of wine, and all refreshments 

1 Cybirats simt fratree — quorum alterum fingere opinor 
e cera solitum esse, alterum esse pictorem. — Canes vena- 
ticos dioeres, ita odorabantur onmia et pervestigabant.— In 
Verr. iv. 13. 

Memini Pamphilum Lilyboetanum mihi narrare, cum 
iste ab sese hydriam Boethi manu factam, prseclaro opere 
et grandi pondere, per potestatem abstulisset ; se sane 
tristem et conturbatum domum revcrtisse, &c. — Ib. 14. 

™ Turn iste : Quam mihi religlonem narras ? quam pofr- 
nam ? quern senatum ? Vivum tenon relinquam : moriere 
virgis, nisi signum traditur— Erat hiems summa, tem- 
pestas, ut ipsum Sopatrum dicere audistis, perfrigida; 
imber maximus, cum ipse imperat lictoribus, ut Sopatrum 
— prsecipitem in forum dejiciant, nudumque constituant 
.—cum esset vinctus nudus in sre, in imbri, in frigore* 
Neque tamen finis huic injuriie crudelitatique fiebat, 
donee populus atquc uni versa multitudo, atrocitate re| 
commota, senatum clamore coegit, ut ei simulacrum 
illud Mercurii polliceretur.— Ib. 39, 40. 
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tor his table, and eotertiiined him moat nugnifi. 
cenlly at suppw. The king, plenani «ith this com- 
plimenl, mviMd Verrea in hia turn to >up with liini ; 
when bis tideboard was dressed oot in ■ royal man- 
ner wilb bis richest plate, and manj tenaela of solid 
gold set with precious stones ; among which there 
wBi a large jug for wioe, made out of one entire 
gem. with a handle of gold Co it. Verrei greedily 
«nrve;ed and admired every piece ; and the king 
rejaiced to see the Roman pmtor lO well eatufied 

sent to the king to borrow some of his choicest Tee- 
Bela. and particalarljr the jag, for Cheankeof ihow- 
ing them, ai he pretended, to hi^ own workmen ; 
all which, the king baving no suspicion of him, 
readily Bent. ButbeaidestbescTesselsof domestic 
use, the king had brought with him a large candle- 
stick, or branch for aeveral lights, of inestimahle 
value, all made of precious stones, and adorned with 
the richest jewels, which he had designed for an 
offering to Japiter Capitolinus; but finding the 
repairs of the capitol not finished, and no piaee yet 
ready for the reception of his offering, he resolied 
to carry it back without showing it to anybody, 
that the beauty of it might be new and the more 
surprising when it came to be first seen in that lom- 
ple. Verres, hating got intelligence of this candle- 
Bliok, sent again to the king, to beg by all means 
that he would favour him with a sight of it, promis- 
ing that be would not suffer any one else to see it. 
The king sent it presently by hie tervants, who, 
after tbey bad uncovered and shown it to Verm, 
expected In carry it back with them to the king ; 
but Verres declared, that he could not sufficieutly 
admire Ibebeauty of the work, and must have more 
time to contemplate it ; and obliged them therefore 
to go away and leave it with htm. Several days 
passed, and the king heard nothing from Verres ; 
so that he thought proper to remind him, by a civil 
message, of sending hack the vessels ; but Verres 
ordered the servants to call again some other time. 
In short, atVer a eeuond niessuge with no better suc- 
cess, the king was forced to apeak to Verres him- 
self ! npon which Verres earnestly entreated him 
to make him a present of the candlestick. The 
king affirmed it to be impossible, on the account of 
his vow to Jupiter, to which many nations were 
witnesses. Verres then began to drop some threats, 
but finding them of no more effect than bisentreal- 
iei, he commanded the king to depart instantly out 
of bis province : declaring, that he had received 
intelligence of certain pirates, who were coming 
frotn bis kingdom (o invade Sicily. The poor king, 
finding himself thus abused and robbed of bis trea- 
sure, weat into the great square of the city, and in 
a public assembly of the people, calling apon the 

made a solemn dedication to Jupiter of the candle- 
stick, which he had vowed and designed for the 
capitol, and which Verres had forcihly taken from 



and informer) 



a Spain, 



>'g filled witi 
soiuierfi : ana wnen tne commanders emtoiiea tnair 
hills of lading, with m sample of their goods, to 
prove themselves to be fair traders, who came from 
different quarters of the world, some producing 
Tyrian purple, others Arabian spices, some jeweU 
and precioDs sConea, others Greek wines and Asia- 
lie slaves ; the very proof, by which they hoped to 
save themselves, was their certain min : Verres 
declorral their goods to have been acquired by piracy, 
and seiiiiig the ships with their cargoes to his own 
use, committed the whole crew to prison, though the 
greatest part of them perhaps were Roman citiien 
There was a famons dungeon at Syracuse, called the 
LatoniiiE, of a vast and horrible depth, dug out of 
a solid rock, which, having originally been a quarry i 
of stone, was converted to a prison by Dionysins 
the Tyrant. Here Verres kept great nnmben of 
Rouiaa citizens in cbaiiu,wbombebad first injured 
to a degree that made It necessary to destroy them ; I 
whence few or none ever saw the light again, but I 
were commonly strangled by bit orders ". ^ 

One Gavius, however, a Roman dtizen of [he 
town of Cosa, happened to escape from this dread- 
ful place, and ran away to Mesanna; where, bncy- 
ing himself out of danger, and being ready to 
embark for Italy, lie began to talk of the injnriea 
which he had received, and of going straight to 
Rome, where Verres should be sore to hear of him. 
But he might aa well have said the words in the 
pnelor'a palace^ as ac Messana ; for he was pre- 
sently seized and secured till Verres's arrival, who, 
oammg thither soon after, condemned bun as a spy 
of the fugitives, first to be scourged in the market- 
place, and then nailed to a cross, erected for the 
purpose, on a conspicuous part of the shore, and 
lookmg towards Italy, that the poor wretch might 
have the additional misery of suffering that cruel 
death in sight as it were of bis home i'. 

The coasts of Sicily being much iufesled by pi- 
rates, it was the custom of all pmtors to fit out a 
fieet every year, tt>r the protection of its trade and 
navigation. This fleet was provided by a contribu- 
tion of the maritime towns, each of which usually 
furnished a ship, with a certain numtwr of men and 
provisions : but Verres for a valuable conaidi 
sometimes remitted the ship, and always disc 

Beet however was equipped of seven ships ; but I 
show rather than service, withont their complemt 
either of men or stores, and wholly unfit to i 
agaitist an enemy ; and the command of it ■ 
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given by him, not to his qusstor, or one of his 
lieutenants, as it was usual, but to Cleomeoes a 
Syracusian, whose wife was his mistress, that he 
might eujoy her company the more freely at home, 
while the husband was employed abroad. For in- 
stead of spending the summer, as other governors 
used to do, in a progress through his province, he 
quitted the palace of Syracuse, and retired to a lit- 
tle island, adjoining to the city, to lodge in tents, or 
rich pavilions, pitched close by the fountain of Are- 
thusa ; where, forbidding the approach of men or 
business to disturb him, he passed two of the hot 
months in the company of his favourite women, and 
all the delicacy of pleasure that art and luxury could 
invent 1. 

The fleet, in the mean time, sailed out of Syra- 
cuse in great pomp, and saluted Verres and his 
company, as it passed ; when the Roman 'prstor, 
says Cicero, who had not been seen before for many 
days, showed himself at last to the sailors, standing 
on the shore in slippers, with a purple cloak and 
vest, flowing down to his heels, and leaning on the 
shoulder of a girl, to view this formidable squad- 
ron' : which, instead of scouring the seas, sailed 
no farther after several days, than into the port of 
Pachynus. Here, as they lay peaceably at anchor, 
they were surprised with an account of a number 
of pirate frigates, lying in another harbour very 
near to them : upon which, the admiral Cleomenes 
cut his cables in a great fright, and, with all the sail 
that he could make, fled away towards Pelorus, 
and escaped to land : the rest of the ships followed 
him as fast as they could ; but two of them, which 
sailed the slowest, were taken by the pirates, and one 
of the captains killed : the other captains quitted 
their ships, as Cleomenes had done, and got safe 
to land. The pirates, finding the ships deserted, 
set fire to them all that evening, and the next day 
sailed boldly into the port of Syracuse, which 
reached into the very heart of the town ; where, after 
they had satisfied their curiosity, and filled the 
city with a general terror, they sailed out again at 
leisure, and in good order, in a kind of triimiph 
over Verres and the authority of Rome". 

The news of a Roman fleet burnt, and S3nracu8e 
insulted by pirates, made a great noise through all 

4 Erat et Nice, facie eximia, uxor CleomenisSyracusani 
— istc autem cum vir eseet Sjrracusis, uxorem ejus parum 
poterat animo soluto ac libero tot in acta dies secum ha- 
bere. Itaque excogitat rem sing^larem. Naves, quibus 
legatus prsfuerat. Cleomeni tradit. Class! populi Ro- 
man i Cleomenem Syracusanum praeesse jubet. Hoc eo 
facit, ut non solum ille abesset a domo — Nam aestate 
gumma, quo tempore cseteri prstores obire provinciam, 
et concursare consueverunt, eo tempore — ad luxm-iera, 
libidinesque suas — tabemacula, carbaseis intenta velis, 
coliocari jussit in littore, &c. — In Verr. v. 31 . 

r Ipse autem, qui visus multis diebus non esset, tum 
se tamen in conspectum nautis paullisper dedit. Stetit 
soleatus prstor populi Romani cum pallio purpureo, 
tunicaque talari, muliercula nixus in littore. — lb. 33. 

Quintilian greatly admires this short description, as 
placing the very scene and fact before our eyes, and sug- 
gesting still much more than is expressed by it : [viii. 3] 
but the concise elegance and expressive brevity, in which 
its beauty consists, cannot possibly be preserved in a 
translation. 

* Tunc prsedonum dux Heracleo repenteprster spem, 
non sua virtute — victor, classem pulcherrimam populi 
Romani in littus expulsam et ejectam, cum primum ad- 
vesperasceret, inflammari incendique jussit, dec. — lb. 35, 
36. 



Sicily. The captains, in excuse of themselves, 
were forced to tell the truth ; that their ships were 
scandalously unprovided both with men and stores^ 
and in no condition to face an enemy ; each of 
them relating how many of their sailors had been 
discharged by Verres 's particular orders, on whom 
the whole blame was justly laid. When this came 
to his ears, he sent for the captains, and after 
threatening them very severely for talking in that 
manner, forced them to declare, and to testify it 
also in writing, that every one of their ships had 
its full complement of all things necessary ; but 
finding, after all, that there was no way of stifling 
the clamour, and that it would necessarily reach 
to Rome, he resolved, for the extenuation of 
his own crime, to sacrifice the poor captains, and 
put them all to death, except the admiral Cleomenes, 
the most criminal of them all, and at his request 
the commander also of his ship. In consequence 
of this resolution, the four remaining captains, 
after fourteen days from the action, when they 
suspected no danger, were arrested and clapt into 
irons. They were all young men, of the principal 
families of Sicily, some of them the only sons of 
aged parents, who came presently in great conster- 
nation to Syracuse, to solicit the prstor for their 
pardon. But Verres was inexorable ; and having 
thrown them into his dungeon, where nobody was 
suffered to speak with them, condemned them to 
lose their heads : whilst all the service that their 
unhappy parents could do for them, was to bribe 
the executioner to dispatch them with one stroke, 
instead of more, which he brutally refused to do, 
unless he was paid for it, and to purchase of 
Timarchides the liberty of giving them burial'. 

It happened, however, before this loss of the fleet, 
that a single pirate-ship was taken by Verres's 
lieutenants, and brought into Syracuse ; which 
proved to be a very rich prize, and had on board 
a great number of handsome young fellows. There 
was a band of musicians among them, whom Verres 
sent away to Rome a present to a friend ; and the 
rest, who had either youth, or beauty, or skill in 
any art, were distributed to his clerks and depen- 
dents, to be kept for his use ; but the few who were 
old and deformed, were committed to the dungeon 
and reserved for punishment °. The captain of 
these pirates liad long been a terror to the Sicilians ; 
so that they were all eager to see his person and to 
feed their eyes with his execution : but being rich, 
he found means to redeem his head, and was care- 
fully kept out of sight, and conveyed to some 
private custody, till Verres could make the best 
market of him. llie people in the mean time grew 
impatient and clamorous for the death of the pirates, 

t Cleomenem et navarchos ad se vocari Jubet ; accusal 
eos, quod bujusmodi de se sermones habuerint : rogat ut 
id facere desistant, et in sua quisque navi dicat se tantum 
habuisse nautarum, quantum oportuerit Uli se osten- 
dunt quod vellet esse facturos. Iste in tabulas refert ; ob- 
signat signis amicorum. Iste hominibus miseris inno- 
centibusque injici catenas jubet. Veniunt Syracusas 
parentes propinquique miseronun adolescentium, 6co.—f 
In Verr. v. 39. 40, &c. 

V Erat ea navis plena juventutis formosissims, plena 
argent! fact! atque signati, multa cum stragula veste— 
siqui senes aut deformes erant, eos in hostium numero 
ducit, qui aliquid forms, statis, artificiique habebant, 
abducit onmes, nonnuUos scribis suis filio, cohortique 
distribuit. Symphoniacos homines sex cuidam amico suo 
Romam muneri miait, dec— lb. 25, &c. 
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whom all ulbitr pnetoTB used to cxccnle as tooa as 
IBkcn 1 lad knowing ihe number of tbcm lit be 
great, coulil not be xitisfied nitb the hv old and 
decrepit, wbom Vmea willingly racnficcd lo Ilieir 
reMntment. He look ihie opponurati', thercTore, 
to cleiir Ihe dungeon of those Roman citiiena, 
Khom ha had t¥»rred for such an occuion, and 
nowbrougbtoutta cteoutioii as a part of Ihi pirati- 
cal crew ; but to precent tin impmalions and 
oriea, wbich dtUeni used to make of their bciog 
free Itooiiui*, and to hinder their being knon'n aba 
lo any other oitiiena there present, he produced 
them bU with their heiuie and fic-e« so muffled up, 
that they could neither be heard not seen, and in 
that cruel manner destroyed great numben of 
innocent nten'. But lo finish at last (his whole 
story of Verres: afler be had lived uiiny ydars in 
a miseiublG eiile, forgotten and deserted by all bie 
(Keoda, he is said lo faaie been relieved by the 
geueroalt; of Cinero'; yet was proscribed and 
murdered after all b; Mare Aniouy. for the sake 
of his line statue* and Corinthian vesaeta. which be 
refused to part witb* : hj^py only, as Lactautius 
says, before his death, to have seen Ihe more 
deplorable end of hia old enemy and accuser. 

But neither the condemnation of this criminal, 
nor the coDcessions already made by the senate, 
were able to pacify the discontents of Ihe people : 
they demanded still, as loudly as ever, the restura- 
tion of the tribunician power, and the right of 
judicature to the equestrian order ; UU after Tarious 
oouteals and tumults, eiciled annually on that 
account by the tribunes, tb«y were gratified tlijs 
year in ihem both ; in tbe first by Pompcy the 
consul, in the second bv L. Colta the prEt^r''. 
The tribunes were srronu'ously assisted in all this 
struggle by J. Cajsir', and as strenuously oppoaed 
by ali who wished well to the tranquillity of the 
city : for long experience had shewn that they had 
alwai(s been, not only the chief disturbers of the 
publicpeace, by tbeabuiieoftheir extravagant power, 
but Ihe constant tools of all the ambitious, who 
had any designs of advancing themselTes above the 
laws'! ; for by corrupting one or more of the triboncs, 
which they were sure to effect bj paying their foil 
price, Ihey could either obtain from Uie people 
wbslerar they wanted, or obstruct at least whatever 
ahoold be attempted against them : so that this 
act was generally disliked b; the better sort, and 
gave a suspicion of no good inleiitiona in Pompey ; 
who, to remove all jealousies against him on this, 
or any other acconnt, voluntarily took aa oath, 
that on the expiration of bis consulship he would 
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but Cicero makes the liest c _. .. 

Pompey'a death, which the tiling itaelf wonld bear, 
by observing that a statesman must always con- 
aider not only what is beat, but what is neeessary 
to the times ; that Pompey well knew tbe iupatienin 
of the people i and that Ibey would not bear (hn 
loss of tbe tribunician power much louger : and it 
was the part, therefore, of a good citiien not lu 
leave lo a bad one the credit of doing what was ton ' 
popular to be withstood'. But whatever wera 
Pompey'* views in tbe restitution of this power, ' 
whether he wanted tbe skill or the ioolinalion to 
apply it lo any bad purpose, it i* certain that he 
hud cause to repent of it afterwards, when Cmar, 
who had a better head with a worse heart, took the 
advantage of it to his ruin ; and by the help of the 
tribunes was supplied both with tbe power and the 
pralcit for overturning the repablics. 

As 10 the other dispute, about restoring the 
right of judging to the knights, it was thought the 
tiest way of correcting the insolence of the nobles, 
to subject Ihem to the jndicatDre of an inferior 
order, who, from a natural jealousy and envy 
towards them, would be sure to pouish their 
opprestiuns with proper severity. It was ended 
however at last by a compromise, and a new law 
was prepared by common consent, to vest this 
power jouitly in the senators and the knights ; 
from each of which orders a t'ertain number was to 
be drawn annually by lot, to sit in judgment together 
with Ihe prstor upon alt causes^. 

But for the more effectual cure of that general 
license and corruption of morals, which had in- 
fected all orders, another remedy was also provided 
this year, an election of oensora : it ought regularly 
to have been made every five years, but had now 
been intermitted from the time of Sylla for about 
seventeen. These censors were the guardians of 
tbe discipline and manners of tbe city', and had a . 
power to pnnish vit« and immorality bj some mark 
of infamy in ail ranks of men. frum the highest 
to tbe lowest. The persons now chosen were 
L. Gellius and Cn. Leutulus ; both of them men. 
tioned by Cicero as his particular acquaiD lance, 
and the hist aa his iutimatefriend'. Their authority, 
after si ' . . - . .... 
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judging causes', and among them C. Antonius, 
the uncle of the triumvir ; subscribing their reasons 
for it, that he had plundered the allies, declined 
a trial, mortgaged his lands, and was not master of 
his estate": yet this very Antonius was elected 
sedile and praetor soon after in his proper course, 
and within six years advanced to the consulship : 
which confirms what Cicero says of this censorian 
animadversion, that it was become merely nominal, 
and had no other effect than of putting a man to 
the blush". 

From the impeachment of Verres, Cicero entered 
upon the aedileship, and in one of his speeches gives 
us a short account of the duty of it : "I am now 
chosen eedile, says he, and am sensible of what is 
committed to me by the Roman people : I am to 
exhibit with the greatest solemnity the most sacred 
sports to Ceres, Liber, and Libera ; am to appease 
and conciliate the mother Flora to the people and 
city of Rome, by the celebration of the public 
games; am to furnish out those ancient shows, 
the first which were called Roman, with all pos- 
sible dignity and religion, in honour of Jupiter, 
Juno, Minerva ; am to take care also of all the 
sacred edifices, and indeed of the whole city, &.c,° " 
The people were passionately fond of all these 
games and diversions ; and the public allowance 
for them being but small, according to the frugality 
of the old re[)ublic, the sediles supplied the rest at 
their own cost, and were often ruined by it. For 
every part of the empire was ransacked for what 
was rare and curious, to adorn the splendour of 
their shows : the Forum, in which they were ex- 
hibited, was usually beautified with porticoes built 
for the purpose, and filled with the choicest statues 
and pictures which Rome and Italy afforded. 
Cicero reproaches Appius for draining Greece and 
the islands of all their furniture of this kind for 
the ornament of his sedileshipP: and Verres is said 
to have supplied his friends, Hortensius and Me- 
tellus, with all the fine statues of which he had 
plundered the provinces'!. 

Several of the greatest men of Cicero*s time 
had distinguished themselves by an extraordinary 
expense and magnificence in this magistracy ; Lu- 
cullus, Scaurus, Lentulus, Hortensius', and C. 
Antonius ; who, though expelled so lately from 
the senate, entertained the city this year with 
Btage-plays, whose scenes were covered with silver; 
in which he was followed afterwards by Murena" : 

•^ m 111, 

1 Quos autem duo censores, claribsimi viri furti et cap- 
tarum pocuniarum nomine notaverunt ; ii non modo in 
eenatum redierunt, sod etiam illarum ipsanim rerum 
Judiciis absoluti sunt.— Pro Cluent. 42; it. Pigh. Annal. 
ad A. U. 683. "» A.Bconiu8 in Orat. in Tog. Cand. 

n Censoris Judicium nihil fere damnato affert preeter 
ruborem. Itaque quod omnia ea Judicatio versatur tan- 
tummodo in nomine, animadversio ilia ignominia dicta 
eet. — Fragment, e lib. iv. De Ilepub. ex Nonio. 

« In Verr. v. 14. 

P Omnia signa, tabulas, omamenionim quod superfuit 
in fanis ot communibus locis, iota e Grflecia atque insulis 
omnibus, honoris populi Roman! causa, deportavit.— Pro 
Dom. ad Pont. 43. 

q Asconius. * De Oflfic. ii. 16. 

• Ego qui trinos ludos edilis feceram, tamen Antonii 
ludis commovebar. Tibi, qui casu nuUos feceras, nihil 
hujus istam ipsam, quam tu irrides, argenteam scenam 
ndversatam putas?— Pro Muren. 20. 

Mox, quod etiam in municipiis imitantur, C. Antonius 
ludos scena argentea feoit : item L. Murena.— Plin. Hist. 
Nat. xxxiiL 3. 



yet J. Ctesar outdid them all : and in the sports 
exhibited for his father's funeral, made the whole 
furniture of the theatre of solid silver, so that wild 
beasts were then first seen to tread on that metal*: 
but the excess of his expense was but in proportion 
to the excess of his ambition ; for the rest were 
only purchasing the consulship, he the empire. 
Cicero took the middle way, and observed the rule 
which he prescribed afterwards to his son, of an 
expense agreeable to his circumstances ° ; so as 
neither to hurt his character by a sordid illibera- 
lity, nor his fortunes by a vain ostentation of 
magnificence ; since the one, by making a man 
odious, deprives him of the power of doing good ; 
the other, by making him necessitous, puts him 
under the temptation of doing ill: thus Mamercus, 
by declining the sedileship through frugality, lost 
the consulship': and Caesar, by his prodigality, 
was forced to repair his own ruin by ruining the 
republic. 

fiut Cicero's popularity was built on a more 
solid foundation, the affection of his citizens, from 
a sense of his merit and services ; yet, in compli- 
ance with the custom and humour of the city, he 
furnished the three solemn shows above mentioned, 
to the entire satisfaction of the people : an expense 
which he calls little, in respect to the great ho- 
nours which he had received from themx. The 
Sicilians, during his sedileship, gave him effectual 
proofs of their gratitude, by supplying him largely 
with all manner of provisions which their island 
afforded, for the use of his table and the public 
feasts, which he was obliged to provide in this 
magistracy : hut instead of making any private 
advantage of their liberality, he applied the whole 
to the benefit of the poor ; and by the help of this 
extraordinary supply contrived to reduce the price 
of victuals in the markets.' 

Hortensius was one of the consuls of this year ; 
which produced nothing memorable but the dedi- 
cation of the Capitol by Q. Lutatius Catulus. It 
had been burnt down in Sylla's time, who under- 
took the care of rebuilding it, but did not live to 
see it finished, which he lamented in his last t ., 
illness, as the only thing wanting to complete his ^ 
felicity ^ By his death that charge fell to Catulus, 
as being consul at the time, who dedicated it this 
summer with great pomp and solemnity, and had 
the honour to have his name inscribed on the 
front**. 

On the occasion of this festival, he is said to 

t Caesar, qui postea dictator f uit, primus in edilitate, 
munere patris funebri, oinni apparatu arenas argentoo 
U8U8 est, ferasque argentels vasis inoedere turn primum 
visum.— Plin. Hist Nat. xxxiii. 3. 

u Quare si postulatur a populo— faciendum est, modo 
pro facultatibus ; nos ipsi ut fecimus. — De Offic. ii. 17. 

« Ibid. 

7 Nam pro amplitudine honorum, quos cunctis suffra- 
ges adept! sumus, sane exiguus sumtus edilitatis fuit. — 
lb. S3. « Plutarch, in Cio. 

■ Hoc tamen felicitati suae defuisse confessus est, quod j 
Capitolium non dedicavisset.- Plin. Hist. Nat. vii. 43. ^ 

Curam victor Bylla suscepit, neque tamen dedicavit: 
hoc imum felicitati negatum.— Tacit. Hist. ill. 72. 

b The following inscriptitm was found in the ruins of 
the Capitol, and Ih suppoHed by some to be the very original 
which Catulus put up; where it remained, as Tacitus 
says, to the time of Vitellius.— lb. 

Q. LVTATIVS Q. F. Q. N. CATVLVS. COS. 

SVB8TRVCTI0NEM. ET TABVLARIVM. EX S. C. 
FACIVNDVM. CVRAV. 
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hsTs introduced <omo inituioe* of luxury not 
known before in Rome, of coiering Ibe area, in 
which the people »t, with « purple Tell, imitating 
the Mlaur of the iky, uid defending frani the in- 
jttrioa of it i end of gilding the lilei of thii noble 
(abiio, wliidi were miide of capper: for though 
the eelliiigB of templei li«d licfore been Boraetime* 
BiU, jet this was the first uae of gold on the out- 
aide of any building^ Than the Capitol, like all 
ancient itructures, rose the more beautiful from its 
ruins 1 which gate Cicero an op porluuitj' of paying 
I pirtiralar oonipliment to Catnlua in Verrea's 
trisL. where he wu one of the judges ; far Verrci 
hwing intercepted, ai it ia uid above, the rich 
I'lndleetkk of king Antiochus, whieh va» degigned 
for the Capitol, Cicero, Hfter he had rhirged him 
nith it, taliea oceaiion tn aay, " I aildreaa myself 
here to you, Catnlua, lor I am apenking of your 
noble and beautiful mooament ; it is your part to 
«hoir nut only the stverity of n judge, but Ibe 
Buiiuosity of an aMoaer. Your honour la nnilod 
with that of tbia temple, and, by the faTOur of the 
senate and people of Rome, your name is conae- 
crsted with it to all posterity i it must be your 
J care therefore that the Capitol, sa it ia now re- 
I stored more splBiididly, may be furnished also 
'e rii-hly than it was before ; as if the lire had 
a sent on purpose from heaven, not to destroy 
I the temide of Jupiter, but to require from ua one 
more shining and magoifteenl than the former"!.'' 
In this year Cicero is aupposed to hare defended 
Ponteius and CKcina. Fonteiua had been pmtor 
of the Narbonese Gaol for three yean, and was 
afterwarda accaied by the people of the province, 
and one of their princes, Induoiomarug, of great 
Oppreaainn and eiictiona in hia governmeut, and 
es[iecially of imposing an arbilisry tax on tiie 
" ortation of their winea. There were two hear- 
1 in Ibe cause, yet but one speech of Cicero'a 
laiuiiig, and that so tmperfecl, that tte can 
hardly form a judgment either of the merit or 
issue of it. Cicero allona the charge of the 
CB to he a heavy one, if tme ■ ; and by his 
method of defence one would suspect it to be so, 
ince Ilia pains are chiefly emplajed in exciting an 
.version In the accusers, and a compassion ta the 
rimiual. For, to destroy the credit of the wit- 
leaaee, he represents the whole nation, "as a 
Irnnken. impiouB, faithleas people; natural ene- 
niea to all religiotij without any notion of the 
aanctity of on oath, and polluting the altars of 
■heir gods with human lacrilicea : and what faith, 
what piety," says he, " can yon imagine to be in 
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those, who think that the goda are to be appeased 1 
by aruflty and human blood'?" And to raiae at F 
lut the pity of the judgea, he urges in a patheti 
l«ror»tion the mtoroession and tears of Fontei 
Biater, one of the icatal virglni, who was 
present : opposing the piety and prayers o' 
holy suppliant, tn the Wbarlty and )ierjur[«9 of I 
the impiuua Ganla I andadmonifhlng (he ber ' * ' 
the danger and (rroganBe of alighting th« ai 
one, whose petitinna, if the goils should reject, I 
tliey thnnselves must be all undone, tie.i 

The cause of Cmoina was about the right of me- 
oession to a private e«tat«, which depended on k I 
subtle point of Uw>i, arising IVoin the interpreta- I 
tion of the pnetor's inteRhcl: it ahnwa, hr - 
his exact knowledge and akilt in llie civil bw. ana 
that hia public character and cmployinenl gave no 
interruption to hia naoal diligence in pleading 

After the expiration of his adilethip he loit his 
cousin Luoiiis Cicero, the late companion of his 
joamey to Sicily ; whose death lie laments with all 
the marks of a tender affection, in the following 
letter to Attlcus. 

" You, who of all men know me the hejt, will 
easily conceive how much 1 have been altliited, and 
what a Lua I have sustained both in my public and 
domestic life: for in him I had everything which 
could be agreeable to a man, from the obliginE tem- 
per and behaviour of another. I make no doubt, 
therefiire, but that you also are alfectedwilh it, not i 
only for the share which yoii bear In my grief, but | 
for your own loss of a relation and a friend, accom- I 
plished with every virtue ; who loved you. as well I 
from his own inclhintlon, as from what he used tc 
hear of you from me," fltc.' 

What made his kinsman's death the more unlnchj I 
to him at tbia juncture, was the want of his help in 
making interest for the prtetorship, for which he 
unw offered himself a candidate, after the usual 
interval of two years*, (torn the time of hia being 
chosrn eedile ; but the city was in snch a ferment 
all this summer, that there was like tn be no elec- | 
tion at all : the occasion of it amae from the publi- .' 
cation of some new Ibwb, which were utterly disliked j 
and fiercely opposed by the senate. The Errt of 
them was proposed in fiivour of Pompey, by A. 
Gabinius, one of the tribunes, as a testimoay of J 
their gratitude, and the first fruits, as it were, of J 
that power which he had restored ta them. It was I 
to grant him an extraordinary cnmmisBionfbr quell- 1 
ing the pirates, who infested the coasts and navi- T 
gation of the MediCerraneaa, to the disgrace of the 
empire, and the ruin of all commerce' ; by which 
an absolute command was contbrred upon hi 
through all tljo provinces bordering on that aea, 
far aa HHy mllea within land. These pirates we 
grown so strong, and so audauious, that they b. 
taken several Homan msgistrateB and anibaasadors I 
prisoners, made some sueceaslHll deicenti on Italy I 
Itself, and burnt llio navy of Rome ia the very port ' 
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of Ostia". Yet the grant of a power so exorbitant 
and unknown to the laws was strenuously opposed 
by Catulus, Hortensius, and all the other chiefs of 
the senate, as dangerous to the public liberty, nor 
fit to be entrusted to any single person : they 
alleged, '' That these unusual grants were the cause 
of all the misery that the republic had suffered from 
the proscriptions of Marius and Sylla, who, by a 
perpetual succession of extraordinary commands, 
were made too great to be controlled by the autho- 
rity of the laws ; that though the same abuse of 
power was not to be apprehended from Pompey, 
yet the thing itself was pernicious, and contrary to 
the constitution of Rome ; that the equality of a 
democracy required, that the public honours should 
be shared alike by all who were worthy of them ; 
that there was no other way to make men worthy, 
and to furnish the city with a number and choice 
of experienced commanders : and if, as it was said 
by some, there were really none at that time fit to 
command but Pompey, the true reason was, because 
they would suffer none to command but Pompey °.'' 
All the friends of LucuUus were particularly active 
in the opposition ; apprehending, that this new 
commission would encroach upon his province and 
command in the Mithridatic war : so that Gabinius, 
to turn the popular clamour on that side, got a plan 
of the magnificent palace, which Lucullus was build- 
ing, painted upon a banner, and carried about the 
streets by his mob ; to intimate, that he was making 
all that expense out of the spoils of the republic °. 
Catulus, in speaking to the people against this 
law, demanded of them, if everything must needs 
be committed to Pompey, what they would do if 
any accident should befall him ? Upon which, as 
Cicero says, he reaped the just fruit of his virtue, 
when they all cried out with one voice, that their 
dependence would then be upon himP. Pompey him- 
self, who was naturally a great dissembler, affected 
not only an indifference, but a dislike to the 
employment, and begged of the people to confer 
it on somebody else ; and, after all the fatigues 
which he had undergone in their service, to give 
him leave to retire to the care of his domestic 
affairs, and spare him the trouble and odium of so 
invidious a commission i. But this seeming self- 
denial gave a handle only to his friends to extol his 
modesty and integrity the more effectually ; and, 
since there had been a precedent for the law a few 
years before, in favour of a man much inferior both 
in merit and interest, M. Antonius', it was carried 

°> Qui ad vos ab exteris nationibus venirent, querar, 
eum legati populi Romani redempti sint ? Mercatoribus 
tutum mare non fuisse dicam, cum duodecim secures in 
potestatem praedonum pervenerint? — Quid ego Ostiense 
incommodum, atque iUam labem et ignominiam reipub- 
licae querar, cum prope inspectantibus vobis, classis ea, 
cui consul populi Romani praepositus esset, a praedonibus 
capta atque oppressa est ?— Pro Lege Man. 12. 

^ Dio, 1. xxxvi. p. 15. 

Tugurium ut jam videatur esse ilia villa, quam ipse 
tribunus plebis pictam olim in concionibus explicabat, 
quo fortissimum ac summum civem — in invidiam vocaret. 
—Pro Sext. 43. 

P Qui cum ex vobis quaereret, si in uno Cn. Pompeio 
omnia poneretis, si quid eo factum esset, in quo spem 
essetis habituri? — Cepit magnum suae virtutis fructum, 
cum omnes una prope voce, in eo ipso vos spem habituros 
esse dixistid.— Pro Lege Mao. 20. 

1 Dio, L xxxvi. p. 11. 

r Sed idem hoc ante bienninm in M. Antonii praetura 
deeretum.— YelL Pat. iL 31. 



against the united authority of all the magistrates, 
but with the general inclination of the people : 
when, from the greatest scarcity of provisions 
which had been known for a long time in Rome, 
the credit of Pompey's name sunk the price of them 
at once, as if plenty had been actually restored*. 
But, though the senate could not hinder the law, 
yet they had their revenge on Gabinius, the author 
of it, by preventing his being chosen one of Pom- 
pey's lieutenants, which was what he chiefly aimed 
at, and what Pompey himself solicited': though 
Pompey probably made him amends for it in some 
other way ; since, as Cicero says, he was so neces- 
sitous at this time, and so profligate, that, if he 
had not carried his law, he must have turned pirate 
himself °. Pompey had a fleet of five hundred 
sail allowed for this expedition, with twenty-four 
lieutenants chosen out of the senate '^ ; whom he 
distributed so skilfully through the several sta- 
tions of the Mediterranean, that in less than fifty 
days he drove the pirates out of all their lurking 
holes, and in four months put an end to the whole 
war : for he did not prepare for it till the end of 
winter, set out upon it in the beginning of spring, 
and finished it in the middle of summer 7. 

A second law was published by L. Otho, for the 
assignment of distinct seats in the theatres to the 
equestrian order, who used before to sit promis- 
cuously with the populace : but by this law four- 
teen rows of benches, next to those of the senators, 
were to be appropriated to their use ; by which he 
secured to them, as Cicero says, both their dignity 
and their pleasure'. The senate obtained the same 
privilege of separate seats about a hundred years 
before, in the consulship of Scipio Africanus, which 
highly disgusted the people, and gave occasion, 
says Livy,as all innovations are apt to do, to much 
debate and censure ; for many of the wiser sort 
condemned all such distinctions in a free city, as 
dangerous to the public peace : and Scipio himself 
afterwards repented, and blamed himself for suf- 
fering it\ Otho's law, we may imagine, gave still 
greater offence, as it was a greater affront to the 
people, to be removed yet farther from what of all 
things they were fondest of, the sight of plays and 
shows : it was carried however by the authority of 

■ Quo die a vobis maritimo bello praepositus est impe- 
rator, tanta repente vilitas annonae ex summa inopia et 
caritate rei frumentariae consecuta est, unius hominis spe 
et nomine, quantum vix ex summa ubertate agrorum 
diutuma pax efficere potuisset. — Pro Lege Man. 15. 

t Ne legaretur A. Gabinius Cn. Pompeio expetenti ao 
postulanti. — lb. 19. 

u Nisi rogationem de piratico bello tulisset, profecto 
^[estate ac improbitate coactus piraticam ipse fecisset — 
Post redit. in Senat. 5. 

* Plutarch, in Pomp. 

7 Ipse autem, ut a Brundisio profectus est, undeqnin- 
quagesimo die totam ad imperium populi Romani Cili- 
ciam adjunxit — ita tan turn bellum — Cn. Pompeiusextrema 
hieme apparavit, ineunte vere suscepit, media aestate con- 
fecit. — Pro Lege l^Ian. 12. 

z L. Otho, vir fortis, mens neoessarius, equestri ordini 
restituit non solum dignitatem, sed etiam voluptatem.— 
Pro Mur. 19. 

* P. Africanus Hie superior, ut dicitur, non solum a 
saplCTLtissimis hominibus, qui turn erant, verum etiam a 
seipao saepe accusatus est, quod cum consul esset — ^passua 
esset turn primum a populari consessu senatoria subsellia 
separari. — Pro Cornel. 1. Fragment, ex Asconio. [Liv. 
1. xxxiv. 54.3 Ea res avertit vulgi animnm et favoiem 
Scipionis vehementer quassavit. — ^Yal. Max. ii. 4. 
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C. Cornelius alao, another tribune, wat pushing 
forwurd a third law, of a grsver kiud, lo [irohibit 
bnber; in e)gctione by the Eanction of Ihe >everi>*t 
penalties : the rigour of it highly displeased the 
senate, wboae warm appaBitioa raited great dis- 
orders in the aiCy ; go (hat all other busineis was 
interrupled, the electitiiiKofDiagietrales adjourned, 
and the coniula forced to hoie a guanl. The 
matter bovreter was compounded, by moderating 
the aeierity of the penalties in a new law uiTered 
by the coaanls, which was accepted tiy Cornelius, 
and enacted in proper form under the title of the 
Cslpurnian law, from the name of the consul C- 
Calpamins Piso^ Cicero spuks of it ilill as 
rigaroualy drawn' ; for besides a pecuniary line, it 
rendered the guilty incapable of any public oflica or 
place in the senate. TTiii Comeliui seems to have 
IxeD a brave and honest tribune, though lomewhat 
too fierce sad impetuous in aiserllng the rights of 
the citizens : he pahliehed another law, to pmhibit 
any man's being absolved from tiie obiigatiaD of 
the laws, eieept by the antbority of the people ; 
which, thoDgh ft part of the old coustitudon, had 
long been ttsurped by the senate, nho dispensed 
with the laws by their own decrees, and those often 
uade clandestinely, when a ft:v only were privy to 
them. The senate being resolved not to part with 
1 lalnable a pritilege, prevailed with another 
tribune to Inhibit the publication of it, when it 
came to be read ; upon which Cornelius took the 
book from the olerk, and rend it himself. This 
was irregular, and much inveighed against, as a 
violation of the rights of the tribuuate; so that 
Cornelius was once more forued to compound the 
Ltira' by a milder law, forbidding the senate to 
» any such decrees, unlets when two hundred 
lators were present". These disturbances how- 
ir proved tlie occasion of an unexpected honour 
Cicero, by giving him a more ample and public 
testimony of the peopie^s affection ; for in three 
different assemblies convened for the choice of 
pnetors, t»o of which were dissolved without effect, 
he was declared every time the lirst prietor, by tlie 
iDtTragea uf all the centuries '. 

The prietor was a magistrate neat in dignity to 
the consuls, created originnlly as a colleague or 
assistant to them in the administration of justice, 
d to supply their place also in absence^. At 
it there was but one; but ns the dominion and 
affairs of Che republic increased, so the number of 
pnetors was gradually enlarged from one to eight. 
They were thoeeo, not as the inferior magislrates, 
by the people voting in their tribes, but in their 
centuries, as the consuls sod censors al!>o were. 
In the first method, the msjorily of votes in each 
tribe determined the general vote of the tribe, and 
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a majority of tribes determined the election, ii 
which the meanest citizen had as good a vote 41 

tlie best! but in the second the balance of power 
•ras thrown into the hands of the better sort, by a 
wise contrivance of one of their kin^s, Servius 
TuUiusi who divided the whole bodyof ihecitiiens 
into a hundred and ninety-three centuries, accord- 
ing to a census or valuation of their estates; and 
then reduced these centuries into six classes 
according to the same rule, assigning to the first 
or richest clau ninety-seven of these cenloriea, or 
a majority of the whole Dnmber: so that if the 
centuries of the first class agreed, the affair was 
over, and the votes of all the rest insignificant^. 

The business of the pr«1ora was to preside and 
judge in all causes, especially of a public or crimi- 
nal kind, where their several jarisdiotions were 
assigned to them by hit'; and it fell to Cicero's 
to sit upon actions of eitortion and npine, brought 
against magistrBtes and governors of provinces''; 
in which, at he tells us himself, be had acted as an 
accuser, sat as a judge, and presided as pnetor'. 
In this office he acquired a great reputation of in- 
tegrity by the condemuation of Liciniua Macer, a 
person of pra^to^iBn dignity and great eloquence; 
who would have made an eminent figure at the bar, 
if his abilities had not been sullied by the infamy 
of a vicious life". " This man," as Plutarch relates 
it, " depending upon hij interest, and the influence 
of Crassas, who supported him with all his power, 
was so confident of being acquitted, that without 
wailing for sentence, he went home to dress him- 
self, and, as if already absolved, was returning 
towards the court in a while gown ; but being met 
on his way by Crassiu, and iuformed tliat be was 
condemnedby the unanimous suffrage of the bench, 
he took his bed, and died immediately." The 
story is told differently by other writers : " That 
Macer was actually in the court eipecting the 
issue; but perceiving Cicero ready to give judg. 
meat against him, he sent one to let him know 
that he was dead, and stopping his breath at the 
same time with a handkerchief, inatandy expired; 
so thut Cioera did not proceed to sentence, by 
which Macer's estate was saved to his son Liciniua 
Caivus, an orator afterwards of the first merit and 
eminence"." But from Cicero's own account it 
appears, that after treating Macer in the trial with 
great candour and equity, he actually condemned 
him. with the univBrsal approbatioa of the people; 
and did himself much more honour and service by 
it, than he could have reaped, he says, by Macer's 
friendship and interest, if he had acquitted him". 

Manilius, one of the new tribunes, no sooner 
entered into his oOice. than be raised a fresb dis- 
turhanoa in the city, by the promulgation of a law 



cratrtciil. vblaii we now apply to wrltors of tba first raijk. 
Is tJurlreH ; for It sfgnlfled originally persons of Itte flrtt 
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for granting to slaves set free a right of voting 
among the tribes ; which gave so much scandal to 
all, and was so vigorously opposed by the senate, 
that he was presently obliged to drop it?: but 
being always venal, as Velleius says, and the tool 
of other men's power, that he might recover his 
credit with the people, and engage the favour of 
Pompey, he proposed a second law, that Pompey, 
who was then in Cilicia extinguishing the remains 
of the piratic war, should have the government of 
Asia added to his commission, with the command 
of the Mithridatic war, and of all the Roman 
armies in those parts i. It was about eight years 
since Lucullus was first sent to that war, in which, 
by a series of many great and glorious acts, he had 
acquired a reputation both of courage and conduct 
equal to that of the greatest generals : he had 
driven Mithridates out of his kingdom of Pontus, 
and gained several memorable victories against 
him, though supported by the whole force of 
Tigranes, the most potent prince of Asia ; till his 
army, harassed by perpetual fatigues, and debauched 
by his factious officers, particularly by his brother- 
in-law young Clodius"", began to grow impatient 
of his discipline, and to demand their discharge. 
Their disaflfection was still increased by the un- 
lucky defeat of one of his lieutenants, Triarius ; 
who, in a rash engagement with Mithridates, was 
destroyed with the loss of his camp, and the best 
of his troops : so that as soon as they heard that 
Glabrio, the consul of the last year, was appointed 
to succeed him, and actually arrived in Asia, they 
broke out into an open mutiny, and refused to 
follow him any further, declaring themselves to 
be no longer his soldiers : but Glabrio, upon the 
news of these disorders, having no inclination to 
enter upon so troublesome a command, chose to stop 
short in Bithynia, without ever going to the army». 
This mutinous spirit in LucuUus's troops, and 
the loss of his authority with them, which Glabrio 
was still less qualified to sustain, gave a reasonable 
pretext to Manilius's law ; and Pompey's success 
against the pirates, and his being upon the spot 
with a great army, made it likewise the more plau- 
sible : so that after a sharp contest and opposition 
from some of the best and greatest of the senate, 
the tribune carried his point, and got the law con- 
firmed by the people. Cicero supported it with all 
his eloquence, in a speech from the rostra, which 
he had never mounted till this occasion : where, in 
displaying the character of Pompey, he draws the 
picture of a consummate general, with all the 
strength and beauty of colours which words can 
give. He was now in the career of his fortunes, 
and in sight as it were of the consulship, the grand 
object of his ambition ; so that his conduct was 
suspected to flow from an interested view of facili- 
tating his own advancement, by paying this court 
to Pompey's power : but the reasons already inti- 
mated, and Pompey's singular character of modesty 
and abstinence, joined to the superiority of his 

P Ascon. in Orat. pro Cornel. ; Dio, 1. xxxy4' 20. 

q Semper venalis, et aliense minister potentiae, legem 
tulit, ut bellum Mithridaticum per Cn. Pompeium ad- 
ministraretur. — Veil. Pat. ii. 33. 

' Post, exercitu L. Liiculli sollicitato per nefandiim 
scelus, fuKit illinc. — De Uaruspicum Respons. 20; I'lu- 
tarch. in Lucull. 

■ Pro Lege Manil. 2, 9 ; Plutarch, ib. ; Dio, 1. xxxvi. 
p. 7. 



military fame, might probably convince him, that 
it was not only safe, but necessary at this time, to 
commit a war, which nobody else could finish, to 
such a general ; and a power, which nobody else 
ought to be entrusted with, to such a man. This 
he himself solemnly affirms in the conclusion of his 
speech: " I call the gods to witness," says he, 
" and especially those who preside over this temple, 
and inspect the minds of all who administer the 
public affairs, that I neither do this at the desire 
of any one, nor to conciliate Pompey's favour, nor 
to procure from any man's greatness, either a sup- 
port in dangers, or assistance in honours : for as to 
dangers, I shall repel them, as a man ought to do, 
by the protection of my innocence ; and for honours, 
I shall obtain them, not from any single man, nor 
from this place, but from my usual laborious course 
of life, and the continuance of your favour. What- 
ever pains therefore I have taken in this cause, I 
have taken it all, I assure you, for the sake of the 
republic ; and so far from serving any interest of 
my own by it, have gained the ill will and enmity 
of many, partly secret, partly declared ; unneces- 
sary to myself, yet not useless perhaps to you : but 
after so many favours received from you, and this 
very honour which 1 now enjoy, I have made it my 
resolution, citizens, to prefer your will, the dignity 
of the republic, and the safety of the provinces, to 
all my own interests and advantages whatsoever'.'* 

J. Csesar also was a zealous promoter of this law ; 
but from a different motive than the love either 
of Pompey or the republic : his design was, to 
recommend himself by it to the people, whose 
favour, he foresaw, would be of more use to him 
than the senate's, and to cast a fresh load of envy 
on Pompey, which, by some accident, might be 
improved afterwards to his hurt ; but his chief view 
was to make the precedent familiar, that, whatever 
use Pompey might make of it, he himself might 
one day make a bad one". For this is the common 
effect of breaking through the barrier of the laws, 
by which many states have been ruined ; when, 
from a confidence in the abilities and integrity of 
some eminent citizen, they invest him, on pressing 
occasions, with extraordinary powers, for the com- 
mon benefit and defence of the society : for though 
power so entrusted may in particular cases be of 
singular service, and sometimes even necessary ; yet 
the example is always dangerous, furnishing a per- 
petual pretence to the ambitious and ill-designing, 
to grasp at every prerogative which had been 
granted at any time to the virtuous, .till the same 
power, which would save a country in good hands, 
oppresses it at last in bad. 

Though Cicero had now full employment as prae- 
tor, both in the affairs of state and public trials : 
yet he found time still to act the advocate, as well 
as the judge, and not only to hear causes in his own 
tribunal, but to plead them also at the tribunals 
of the other praetors. He now defended A. Cluen- 
tius, a Roman knight of splendid family and for- 
tunes, accused before the praetor Q. Naso of poison 
ing his father in law Oppianicus, who a few years 
before had been tried and banished for an attempt 
to poison Cluentius. The oration, which is extant, 
lays open a scene of such complicated villany, 
by poisons, murder, incest, suborning witnesses, 
corrupting judges, as the poets themselves have 
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er feigned in any one rnmilj ; nil contrivrd b; 
mutlierof Cliientiusajfaiust the life mid fortune* 
of lier son ; " But what ti laotljer 1 " njt Cicero { 
•me, whu is hurried blinilfuld \>j Ihn idmI cruel 
. ,d bniiul passiuiij ; whoie lust, DO leiue of ihamfl 
reilrains ; who by the vieioiwiiesB of har mind pet- 
verts all the Intra of men to tbe wont ends; wbo 
acta witb eauh folly, tltat nona can lake bcr for a 
liiiinaii creature ; nith such lialeiiiv, that none can 
imngiae her to be a noDiaii ; with «iich crutrlly, 
that none can cDiiceive her to be a mother ; one. 
who bait coalbiiadfld not ouly the name and the 
rights of nature, but all the relationa of it too ; 

I the wife of her aon-in-law I the stepmother of 
her son I the invader of her daughter's beil ! in 

I Bhort, who has nothing left m her of the humaii 

j gpeciea but the mere form'." 

He is supposed to bave defended sterol other 
criminHla this year, tbongb the plesdings are now 

I lost, and par&nlariy M. Pundanins ; but what 
gives Sie most remarkable proof of his industry, is 

I that during his pratorship, u tome of the ancient 
writers tell us, though be was in full prsclice nnd 
eienuse of speHkiag, yet he frecguented the school 
of a celebrated rhetonciani Gnipho'. We cannot 
suppose that hii design was to team anything new, 
buc to preserve and conlirra that perfection which 
faa had already anjulred, and prevent nny ill habit 
fi^m growing inaensibly upon him, by exercising 
himself under the observation of ao judicious a mas- 
ter. But his chief view certainly was, to give some 
countsnatvoe aud encnnrageuient to Gnipho himself, 
BS well US to the art which he profeesed ; and hy 
the presence and authority of one of the lirst magis- 
trates of Rome, to inspire the young nobles with on 
ambition to eicel in it. 

When bis magistracy was just at an end, Moni- 
lina, whose tribunate expired a few daye before, was 
Bccased before him of rapine and extortion: and 
thoagh ten days were always allowed to the criminal 
to prepare for bis defence, he appointed tho very 
next day for the trial. This startled and ofieuded 
Cbecitiiens, who generally favoured Maiiilius, and 
looked upon (he prOBacotion as the effect of malice 
and resentment on the part of the senate, for his 
law in favour of Pompey. The tribunes therefore 
called Cicero to an account before the people, for 
treating Manilius so roughly ; who in defence of 
'limself said, that bb it bad been his practice to treat 
H criminals with humanity, so he had no design of 
acting otherwise with Manilius, but on the contrary, 
had appointed that short day for the trial, because 
't was the only one of which be was master i and 
hat it was not the port of thoae who irisbed well 
Maniliusi to throw off the cause to anotlier judge. 
This made a wonderful change io the minds of the 
sudietice, who applauding his conduct, desired then 
that he would nndertnlce the defence of Manilius, 
to which he consented ; and stepping np again into 
the rostra, laid open the source of the whole oflnir, 
with many severe reflecUous upon tbe enemies of 
Pompey'. The Crinl, however, was dropped, on aa- 
count of the tumults which arose immediately after 
in the city, from some now incidents of much 
greater importance. 



At the consular election, whiirh was held this 
suminvr, P. AuCronioa PebIus nnd P. Coini-liua . 
Sylla were deiiUred ninaula ; but their eleclion w 
nu sotmer pubtiahed, than they were 
brihetf and corruption by the Calpumi 
being brought t«lrhl,in<l(Diuid guilty before their I 
entrance into office, fbrfeitcd the consulship to 
ihrir accusera and oompctilor*, L, Manliua Tor- 
quatus and L. Aurelios Cotta. CatUine olaa, 
who from liii prstorship bad obtained the pro- I 
vince of Afric, came to Kome Ibis year (o appiior I 
a caodidate at the election, but being BLx;usfHi I 
of extortion and rapine in that govvrninpril, wai 
not permitted by the consuls to pursue his pre- 

Tbii diagraee of tnen so powerM and desperate 
engogr^ tbirm presently in a conspiracy against the 
ilaU, in which it was resolved to Itill the new con- 
sola, with sevaral others of the senate, and ehare 
the goiBmment among themselvaa : bnt the elTei^t 
of It was prevented by some information given uf 
the deaign, whieh was ti'o precipicntely laid to be 
ripe fur execution, Co. Pito, an audacious, needy, 
factious young nobleman, was privy to it''; and, 
as Suetonius says, two more of much greater 
weigbt, M. Craesus nnd J. CEcaar; the tint of 
whom was to be created dictator, the second hii 
master of the horae i bnt Craasoi'a heart failing 
him, either through fear or repentance, he did not 
appear at the appointed time, so that Ceesui would 
not give the signal agreed upon, of letting his robe 
drop ftom his shoulder''. The senate was parti- 
cularly jealous of Piso, and hoping to cure bis dls- 
affiectioD by mailing him easy in his fortunes, or to 
remove him at least from tbe cabala of bis asso- 
ciates, gave him the government of Spain, at the 
instance of Crassus, who strenuously supported 
him as a determined enemy to Pompey. But be- 
fore bis setting out, Csesar and be are said to have 
entered into a new and separate engagement, that 
tbe one should begin some disturbance abroad, 
while cl>e other was to prepare and inflams matters 
at home : bnt ibis plot also was defeated by the 
oneipected death of Piso i who was assassinated by 
the Spaniards, as some say, for his cruelty, or, aa 
others, by Pompey's clients, and at the inatigalion 
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reward of that magistracy, and the chief frait 
which the generality proposed from it. He had 
no particular love for money, nor genius for arms, 
so that those governments had no charms for him : 
the glory which he pursued was to shine in the 
eyes of the city, as the guardian of its laws, and to 
teach the magistrates how to execute, the citizens 
how to obey them. But he was now preparing to 
sue for the consulship, the great object of all his 
hopes ; and his whole attention was employed how 
to obtain it in his proper year, and without a re- 
pulse. There were two years necessarily to inter- 
vene between the preetorship and consulship ; the 
first of which was usually spent in forming a gene- 
ral interest, and soliciting for it as it were in a 
private manner ; the second in suing for it openly 
in the proper form and habit of a candidate. The 
affection of the city, so signally declared for him 
in all the inferior steps of honour, gave him a 
strong presumption of success in his present pre- 
tensions to the highest : but as he had reason to 
apprehend a great opposition from the nobility, 
who looked upon the public dignities as a kind of 
birth-right, and could not brook their being inter- 
cepted and snatched from them by new men ' ; so 
he resolved to put it out of their power to hurt him, 
by omitting no pains which could be required of a 
candidate, of visiting and soliciting all the citizens 
in person. At the election therefore of the tribunes 
on the sixteenth of July, where the whole city was 
assembled in the field of Mars, he chose to make 
his first effort, and to mix himself with the crowd, 
on purpose to caress and salute them familiarly by 
name : and as soon as there was any vacation in the 
forum, which happened usually in August, he in- 
tended to make an excursion into the Cisalpine 
Gaul, and in the character of a lieutenant to Piso, 
the governor of it, to visit the towns and colonies 
of that province, which was reckoned very strong 
in the number of its votes, and so return to Rome 
in January following «. While he was thus em- 
ployed in suing for the consulship, L. Cotta, a 
remarkable lover of wine, was one of the censors, 
which gave occasion to one of Cicero's jokes, that 
Plutarch has transmitted to us, that happening one 
day to be dry with the fatigue of his task, he called 
for a glass of water to quench his thirst*, and when 
his friends stood close around him as he was drink- 
ing, You do well, says he, to cover me, lest Cotta 
should censure me for drinking water. 

He wrote about the same time to Atticus, then 
at Athens, to desire him to engage all that band of 
Pompey's dependants who were serving under him 
in the Mithridatic war ; and by way of jest, bids 
him tell Pompey himself, that he would not take it 
ill of him, if he did not come in person to his 
election •*. Atticus spent many years in this re- 
sidence at Athens, which gave Cicero an opportu- 
nity of employing him to buy a great number of 



reprehendere, quod in meipso praetor— probavi. — Pro 
Muren. 20. 

f Non idem mlhl licet quod iis, qui nobili genere nati 
sunt, quibus omnia populi Romani beneficia dormientibus 
deferuntur. — In Verr. v. 70. 

S Quoniam videtur in suffragiis multum posse Gallia, 
cum Romse a Judiciis forum refrixerit, excurremus mense 
Beptembri legati ad Pisonem.— Ad Att. i. 1. 

h lUam manum tu mihi cura ut preestes, Pompeii nostri 
amici. Nega me ei iratum fore, si ad mea oomitia non 
venerit.— Ibid. 



statues for the ornament of his several villaS; espe- 
cially that at Tusculum, in which he took the 
greatest pleasure'; for its delightful situation in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, and the convenience 
of an easy retreat from the hurry and fatigues of 
the city : here he had built several rooms and gal- 
leries, in imitation of the schools and porticoes of 
Athens, which he called likewise by their Attic 
names of the Academy and Gymnasium, and de- 
signed for the same use of philosophical conferences 
with bis learned friends. He had given Atticus a 
general commission to purchase for him any piece 
of Grecian art or sculpture, which was elegant and 
curious, especially of the literary kind, or proper 
for the furniture of his academy ^ ; which Atticus 
executed to his great satisfaction, and sent him at 
different times several cargoes of statues, which 
arrived safe at the port of Cajeta, near to his 
Formian villa ' ; and pleased him always so well, 
both in the choice and the price of ^em, that upon 
the receipt of each parcel he still renewed his 
orders for more. 

*' I have paid (says he) a hundred and sixty -four 
pounds, as you ordered, to your agent Cincius, for 
the Megaric statues. The Mercuries, which you 
mentioned, of Pentelician marble, with brazen 
heads, give me already great pleasure ; wherefore I 
would have you send me as many of them as you 
can, and as soon as possible, with any other statues 
and ornaments which you think proper for the 
place, and in my taste, and good enough to please 
yours ; but above all, such as will suit my gym- 
nasium and portico : for I am grown so fond of 
all things of that kind, that though others pro- 
bably may blame me, yet I depend on you to assist 
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Of all the pieces which Atticus sent, he seems 
to have been the most pleased with a sort of com- 
pound emblematical figures, representing Mercury 
and Minerva, or Mercury and Hercules jointly 
upon one base, called Hermathense and Herme- 
raclse : for Hercules being the proper deity of the 
Gymnasium, Minerva of the Academy, and Mercury 
common to both, they exactly suited the purpose 
for which he desired them°. But he was so intent 
on embellishing this Tusculan villa with all sorts 
of Grecian work, that he sent over to Atticus the 

1 Quae tibi mandavi, et quae tu convenire intelliges 
nostro Tusculano, velim, ut scribis, cures: nos ex omnibus 
molestiis et laboribus uno illo in loco conquicscimus.— < 
Ad Att L 5. 

k Quicquid ejusdem generis Iiabebis, dignum Academia 
quod tibi videbitur, nc dubitaveris mittere, et arcae nos- 
trae confidito.— Ad Att. i. 9 ; vid. it. 5, 6, 10. 

1 Signa, quae curasti, ea simt ad Cajetam exposita. — 
Ibid. 3. m Ibid. 8. 

n Hermathena tua me valde delectat. — Ibid. 1. Quod ad 
me de Hermathena scribis, per mihi gratum est — quod et 
Hermes commime omnium, et Minerva singulare est 
insigne ejus gymnasii. — Ibid. 4. Signa nostra et Herme- 
raclas, cum commodissime poteris, velim imponas.— Ibid. 
10. 

The learned generally take these Hermeraclce and Her- 
mathence to be nothing more than a tall square pedestal of 
stone, which was the emblem of Mercury with the head 
of the other deity, Minerva or Hercules, upon it, of which 
sort there are several still extant, as we see them de- 
scribed in the books of antiquities. But I am apt to 
think, that the heads of both the deities were sometimes 
also Joined together upon the same pedestal, looking dif- 
ferent ways, as we see in those antique figures which are 
now indiscriminately called Janus's. 
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pUns of his otiliogs, whUh were of stucco- work, JB 
order » beapeaW pieces of jcnlptore or painting to 
be iuBCTled ia the cotnpartmcDti i with tie oovrr* 
of twQ of his wells oi fountaiiu, whiob according (o 
the vuslum of those timet they used to form after 
«oiiie elegant pattern, and adora with ligurei in 

Nor wu he less eager in making a collection oT 
Greek hooks, and forming a library, hy the same 
apportunity of Atticus's help. Tbis woa Atticus's 
own passion, who bating free avcesa to all the 
libraries of Athens, was employing his siaves in 
copying the worke of th«ir beat writers, not only 

prohl both of the slave and tbc master : for Atticua 
was remarkable above alt men of bis rank for a 
family of teamed sUvea, hating scarce a footboy 
in bis hoDSe who was not trained both to read and 
write for him'. By this advantage he bad made 
a very lBi;ge collection of choice and cnrioua books, 
and aignlHed to Cicero his design of selling tbeoi ; 
yet seems to have intimated withal, that he ex- 
pected a larger sum for them than Cicero would 
easily apare : wbicb gave occasion to Cicero to beg 
of lum in several letters to reserve the whole 
number for him, till he could raise money enongh 
for the purchase. 

" Pray keep yonr books,^' sayahe, " forme, and 
do not despair of my being able to make them 
mine; which if I caa cumpass, I shall think 
myself riclier than Crassus, and despise the liae 
villas and gardens of them idl^." AgUD: " Take 
care that you do oot part with your library to any 
man, how eager soever he may be to buy it ; for I 



am EctCing apart all my little re 



to purchase that 



ly old age'." In a third letter, be says, 
" That he had placed all his hopes of comfort and 
pleasnre, whenever be should retire from business, 
on Atticus's reserving these books for him'." 

But to return to the affairs of the city. Cicero 
was now engaged in tJie defence of C. Cornelius, 
who was accused and tried for praetices against the 
state in his late tribunate, before the prstor Q. 
GalliuB. This trial, which lasted four days, was 

le of the most important In which he had ever 

:en conceraed : die two consuls presided in it ; 

id all the chiefs of the senate, Q. Catulus, L. 

ucuUuB, Hortensiua, fcc. appeared as witnesses 
against the criminat' ; whom Cicero defended, aa 
Quintdlian says, not only with strong, but shining 
arms, and with a force of eloquence that drew 
aoclamationa from the people'. He published two 
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orstions apoken in this cause, whose \om is a public 
delriinent to the literary world, since they were 
reckoned among the most finished of his compo- 
sitions : he himself refers to them as such* ; and 
the old critics hove drawn many ei am pies from them 
of that genuine eloquence, wtuch eitorta applaus 

C. PapiuB, one of the tribnnes, published a law 
tbis year to oblige all strangers to quit the city, aa 
of his predecessors, Henaue 
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Then 






alleged for it, was the confiition occasioned by the 
multitude andinsoleiiceof foreigners, who assumed 
the habit and usurped the rights of citisens : but 
Cicero condemns all these laws aa cruel and inhos- 
pitable, and B viohidon of the laws of oatiire and 

Catiline was now brought to a tiiol for bis 
oppressions in Africa: he bad been aoliciting Cicero 
to undertake his defence ; who at one time 
much inclined, or determined rather 1o do it, for 
the sake of obliging the nobles, especioUy Cnsar 
and CraasDS, or of making Catiline at least Ma 
friend, as he signifies in a letter Co Atticus: " ' 
design," says be, " at pteacut to defend my oi 
petitor Catiline : we have judges to our mind, yet 
such as the accuser himself is pleased with ' 
hope, if he be acquitted, fJiat he will be the m 
ready to serve me in our common petition ; but 
if it fall out otherwise, I shall bear it with patience. 
It is of great importance to me to have yon bere 
as soon as possible : for there ia a general |iersua- 
sioD, that certun nobles of your acquaintance will 
be against me i and you, I know, could be of the 
greatest service in gaining them over'." 
Cicero changed bis mind, and did not defend 
him* J upon a nearer view perhaps of his designs 
and traitorous practices; to which be seems to 
allude when, describing the art and dissimulation 
ofCatilme, be declares, that he himself was once 
almost deceived hy him, so as to take bim for a 
good citizen, a lover of honest men, a firm and 
feithfal friend. Sic.'' But it is not strange, that a 
candidate for the consulship, in the career of bia 
ambition, should think of defending a man of the 
first rank and iotereat in the city, when all the 
consular senators, and even the consul himself, 
Torqoatus, appeared with him at the trial, and 
gave teatimoDy in his favour. Whom Cicero 
excused, when they were afterwards reproached 
with it, by observing, that they bad no notion of 
his treasons, nor suspicion at that time of liia 
conspiracy i bnt out of mere humanity and c 
passion defended a friend in distress, and in i 
crisis of hia danger overlooked tbe infamy of hia 
]ife^ 

His prosecutor was P. Clodiua, a young noble- 
man as profiigate as himself j so that it was not 
diffionit to make up matters with such an accuser, 
who for a sum of mouey agreed to betray the 
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cause, and suffer him to escape^ : which gave 
occasion to what Cicero said afterwards in a speech 
against him in the senate, while they were suing 
together for the consulship : " Wretch ! not to see 
that thou art not acquitted, but reserved only to 
a severer trial and heavier punishment*/' It was 
in this year, as Cicero tells us, under the consuls 
Cotta and Torquatus, that those prodigies hap- 
pened, which were interpreted to portend the great 
dangers and plots that were now hatching against 
the state, and broke out two years after in Cicero's 
consulship ; when the turrets of the Capitol, the 
statues of the gods, and the brazen image of the 
infant Romulus sucking the wolf, were struck down 
by lightning'. 

Cicero being now in his forty-third year, the 
proper age required by law*, declared himself 
a candidate for the consulship along with six com- 
petitors, P. Sulpicius Galbcli, L. Sergius Catilina, 
C. Antonius, L. Cassius Longinus, Gt. Comificius, 
C. Licinius Sacerdos. The two first were patri- 
cians, the two next plebeians, yet noble ; the two 
last the sons of fathers who had first imported the 
public honours into their families : Cicero was the 
only new man among them, or one born of eques- 
trian rank'*. Galba and Comificius were persons of 

r- 

d A Catilina pccuniam acccpit, ut turpisHime prsevari- 
caretur.— De Harusp. Hcsp. 20. 

c O miser, qui non sentias illo Judicio to non absoluttim, 
verum ad aliquod scverius Judicium, ac majus supplicium 
reservatum.— Orat. in Tog. cand. 

' Tactus est ille etiam, qui hanc urbcm condidit, Romu- 
lus: quem inauratum in Capitolio parvum atquo lactan- 
tem, uberibus lupinis inhiantem fuisse meministis. — In 
Catil. iii. 8. 

This same figure, as it is generally thought, formed in 
brass, of the infants Romulus and Remus sucking the 
wolf, is still preserved and shown in the Capitol, with the 
marks of a liquefaction by a stroke of lightning on one 
of the legs of the wolf. Cicero himself has described the 
prodigy in the following lines : 

nic silvcstris erat Roman! nominis altrix 
Martia ; quae parvos Mavortis semine natos 
Uberibus gravidis vitali rore rigabat. 
Quae tum cum pueris flammato fulminis ictu 
Concidit, atquo avulsa pedum vestigia liquit. 

De Divinat. i. 12. 

It was the same statue, most probably, whence Virgil 
drew his elegant description : 

Geminos huic ubera circum 

Ludcre pendentes pucros, et lambere matrcm 
Impavidos. Illam tereti cervice rcflexam 
Muloere altemos, et corpora fingcro lingiui. 

^ncid. viii. 631. 

The martial twins beneath their mother lay. 

And hanging on her dugs with wanton play 

Securely suck'd : whilst she reclined her head 

To lick their tender limbs, and form them as they fed. 

? Nonne tertio et tricesimo anno mortom obiit? quae 
est setas, nostris legibus, decern annis minor, quam con- 
sularis. — Philip, v. 17. 

1> The distinction of patrician^ plebeian, and noble, 
may want a little explication. The title of patrician 
belonged only, In a proper sense, to those families of which 
the senate was composed In the earliest times, cither of 
the kings, or the first consuls, before the commons had 
obtained a promiscuous admission to the public honours, 
and by that means into the senate. All other families, 
how considerable soever, were constantly styled plebeian. 
Patrician then and plebeian are properly opposed to each 
other ; but noble common to them both : for the character 
of nobility was wholly derived from the curule magittra- 
eies which any family had borne ; and those which could 



great virtue and merit : Sacerdos without any 
particular blemish upon him ; Cassius lazy and 
weak, but not thought so wicked as he soon after 
appeared to be; Antonius and Catiline, though 
infamous in their lives and characters, yet by 
intrigue and faction had acquired a powerful in- 
terest in the city, and joined all their forces against 
Cicero, as their most formidable antagonist, in 
which they were vigorously supported by Crassus 
and Ceesar*. 

This was the state of the competition ; in which 
the practice of bribing was carried on so openly 
and shamefully by Antonius and Catiline, that the 
senate thought it necessary to give some check to 
it by a new and more rigorous law ; but when they 
were proceeding to publish it, L. Mucius Orestinus, 
one of the tribunes, put his negative upon them. 
This tribune had been Cicero's client, and de- 
fended by him in an impeachment of plunder and 
robbery; but having now sold himself to his 
enemies, made it the subject of all his harangues 
to ridicule his birth and character, as unworthy of 
the consulship : in the debate therefore which arose 
in the senate upon the merit of his negative, Cicero, 
provoked to find so desperate a confederacy against 
him, rose up, and after some raillery and expos- 
tulation with Mucius, made a most severe invec- 
tive on the flagitious lives and practices of his two 
competitors, in a speech usually called in Toga 
Candida, because it was delivered in a white gown, 
the proper habit of all candidates, and from which 
the name itself was derived''. 

Though he had now business enough upon his 
hands to engage his whole attention, yet we find 
him employed in the defence of Q. Gallius, the 
prsetorof the last year, accused of corrupt practices 
in procuring that magistracy. Gallius, it seems, 
when chosen sedile, had disgusted the people by 
not providing any wild beasts for their entertain- 
ment in his public shows ; so that to put them into 
good humour when he stood for the prsetorship, he 
entertained them with gladiators, on pretence of 
giving them in honour of his deceased father ^ 
This was his crime, of which he was accused by 
M. Callidius, whose father had been impeached 
before by Gallius. Callidius was one of the most 
eloquent and accurate speakers of his time, of an 
easy, flowing, copious style, always delighting, 
though seldom warming his audience ; which was 
the only thing wanting to make him a complete 
orator. Besides the public crime just mentioned, 
he charged Gallius with a private one against him- 
self, a design to poison him ; of which he pretended 
to have manifest proofs, as well from the testimony 
of witnesses, as of his own hand and letters : but 
he told his story with so much temper and indo- 
lence, that Cicero, from his coldness in opening a 
fact so interesting, and where his life had been 
attempted, formed an argument to prove that it 
could not be true. ** How is it possible," says he, 

boast of the greatest number, were always accounted the 
noblest ; so that many plebeians surpabsed the patricians 
themselves in the point of nobility. — Vid. Ascon. argum. 
in Tog. cand. 

i Catilina et Antonius, quanquam omnibus raaxime 
infamis eorum vita esset, tamen multum poterant. Coi- 
erant enim ambo, ut Ciceronem consulatu dejicerent, 
adjutoribus usi firmissimis, M. Crasso et C. Caraaro. — 
Ascon. argum. in Tog. cand. 

^ Ibid. » Ascon. not. ibid. 
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" C>lHJiu8, for you to (ilaad in such K msuner, if 
you did not know the thing to be forged ? tlow 
coald }0U. vho aii: with such force oF eloquence in 
otber men's dingers, be bo indolent in jrour onn ? 
Where was that grief, that ardour, wbicli wu to 
irl criea and Inmentations from tiie most stupid ? 

body; no striking your forehead, or your thigh; 
no stamping with jour foot : to that instead of 
feeling ourselves inRAmed, ne could hardly forbear 
aleepiug, while yon were urging all that part of 
your charge"." Cicero's apeeeh is lost, hut 
Galliui «Bi acquitted ; for we find him uflerwards 
revenging himself in the same kind on this very 
Callidins, by aoGUuing him of bribery in his suit fur 

. Casar was one of the aasiitant judge* this 
r to the prstor, whoie province it was to sit 
iipon the aicarii, that U, those who were accoanl 
of killing, or carrying s digger with intent to kill, 
This gire him an opportunity of citing before him 
aa criminals, and condemning by the law of aana- 
dnate, all those, who in Sylla's proicriptjoa bsd 
been known to kill, or receire money for killing a 
proiuribed citizen ; which money Cato also, when 
he WIS quieitor tlie year before, had made them 
refund to the Ireaiury". CBcsar's view was, to 
Dprtify the senate aod ingratiaUt himself with the 
people, by reviving the Marian cause, which had 
aliiaya been popular, and of which be was naturally 
the heail, ou account of hia near relation to old 
Marios : for which purpose he had the hardiness 
wise to replace in the Capitol the trophies and 
statues of Marius, which Sylla bud ordered lo be 
thrown dowa aud broken to pieces'. Bat while he 
prosecuting with Euch severity the agents of 
a's oruelty, he not only epared, but favoured 
Cfltiiine, who was one of the most cruel in spilling 
le blood of the proscribed i having butchered with 
3 own hands, and in a manner the most brutal, 
C. Marins Gratidianna, a favourite of the people, 
arly related both to Marina and Cicero ; whose 
bead he carried iu triumph through the sireeta lo 
make a present of it to Sylla''. But Cksst's zeal 
provoked L, Faullus to bring Catiline also under 

brm, after bis repulse from the consuLihip, of the 
nurder of many dtizeni in Sytlu's proscription : 
of which though be wan notariouily guilty, yet, 
contrary to all eipectsliun, he was acquitted'. 

Catiline was Bespected also at the same time of 
another hcinDus and capital crime, an incestnona 
commerce with Fabia, one of the vestal virgins, 
and sister to Cicero's wife. This was charged upon 
him 10 loudly by common fatne, and gave such 
scandal to the city, thai Fabia was brought to a 
trial for it ; but either through her innocence, or 
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the authority of her brother Cicero, the*i 
acquitted : which gave occa«ton to Clcei 
him, among the other reproaches o^bia flogitloi 
life, that there was n ' 



of guilt, where tl 

As tbe election of cpriSiils approached, CinerD*!t 
interest appeared toJlEBUperior lo that of all tbe 
OBodidalet : for the nobles themselves, tltoufrh | 

. . Lirn, yet 

out of regard to the dangers wbieli threatened the I 
city from many quarteTS, and seemed ready to burst I 
out into a flame, began to think him tin only man ' 
qualified to preserve the republic, and break the 
cabals of the desperate, by the vigour and prudent^ 
of his admiuiitraUon : for in cases of danger, as 
Sallust observes, pride and envy naturally aubside, 
attd yield the post of honour to virtue'. The 
method of choosing oonsali was not by an open 
vote, but by a kind of ballot, or little tickets of 
wood, distributed to Ibe cltliens with the names of 
tbe candidates severally inscribed upon each : but 
iu Cicero'a caae, the people were not content with 
this secret and silent way of testifying their incli- 
nations ; hut before they ctoie to any scrutiny, 
loudly and uoivenilly proclaimed Cicero the first I 
cotisuh so that,aB he himself declared in Ms speech J 
to them after hia election, he was not chosen by the 1 
votes of particular citizens, bnt the common suf- 
frage of tbe city ; nor declared by the voice of the 
crier, bnt of tbe whole Roman people*. Ue was 
the only new man who had obtained this sovereign 
dignity, or, as be eipresses it, had forced the 
entrenchments of tbe nobility for forty years Bust, 
from the first consulship of C. Marins, and the 
only one likewiw who had ever obtained it in bis 
proper year, or without a repulse'. Antoniua was 
chosen hie colleague by the majority of a few cen- 
turies obove his friend and partner Catiline i which 
was effected probably by Cicero's managementi 
who considered him as the less dangerous aud more 
tractable of the two. 

Cicero's father died this year on the twenty. 
fourth of November', iti a goad old age, with the 
comfort to have seen his son advanced to the 
supreme honour of the city, and wanted nothing tc 
complete the happiness of bis life, but the addition I 
of one year more, to have made him 
the glory of his consulship. It was 
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also most probably, though some critics seem to 
dispute it, that Cicero gave his daughter Tollia in 
marriage at the age of thirteen to C. Piso Frugi, a 
young nobleman of great hopes, and one of the 
best families in Rome' : it is certain at least, that 
his son was bom in this same year, as he expressly 
tells us, in the consulship of L. Julius Cesar and 
C. Marcius Figulus*. So that with the highest 
honour which the public could bestow, he received 
the highest pleasure which private life ordinarily 
admits, by the birth of a son and heir to his 
family. 



SECTION III. 



Cicero was now arrived through the usual gra- 
dation of honours, at the highest which the people 
could regularly give, or an honest citizen desire. 
The offices which he had already borne had but a 
partial jurisdiction, confined to particular branches 
of the government ; but the consuls held the reins, 
and directed the whole machine with an authority 
as extensive as the empire itself^. The subordi- 
nate magistracies, therefore, being the steps only 
to this sovereign dignity, were not valued so much 
for their own sake, as for bringing the candidates 
still nearer to the principal object of their hopes, 
who through this course of their ambition were 
forced to practise all the arts of popularity; to 
court the little as well as the great, to espouse the 
principles and politics in vogue, and to apply their 
talents to conciliate friends, rather than to serve 
the public*^. But the consulship put an end to this 
subjection, and with the command of the state 
gave them the command of themselves : so that the 
only care left was, how to execute this high office 
with credit and dignity, and employ the power 
entrusted to them for the benefit and service of 
their country. 

We are now, therefore, to look upon Cicero in 
a different light, in order to form a just idea of his 
character: to consider him, not as an ambitious 
courtier, applying all his thoughts and pains to his 
own advancement ; but as a great magistrate and 
statesman, administering the affairs and directing 
the councils of a mighty empire. And according to 
the accounts of all the ancient writers, Rome never 
stood in greater need of the skill and vigilance of 
an able consul than in this very year. For besides 
the traitorous cabals and conspiracies of those who 
were attempting to subvert the whole republic, the 
new tribunes were also labouring to disturb the 

* Tulliolam C. Pisoni, L. F. Frugi despondimus.— Ad 
Attic. L .3. Is. Casaubon, rather than give up an hypo- 
thesis which he had formed about the earlier date of this 
letter, will hardly allow that Tullia was marriageable at 
this time, though Cicero himself expressly declares it.— 
Vid. not. varior. in locum. 

• L. Julio Caesare et C. Marcio Figulo Consulibus, filiolo 
me auctum scito, salva Terentia. — Ad Attic, i. 3. 

b Omnes enim in Consulis Jure et imperio debent esse 
provinciae. — Philip, iv. 4. Tu summum imperium— gu- 
bemacula reipublics— orbis terrarum imperium a populo 
Romano petebas.— Pro Mur. 35. 

c Jam urbanam multitudinem, et eonun studia, qui 
conciones tenent, adeptus es, in Pompeio orando, Manilii 
causa recipienda, Comelio defendendo, &c.— Nee tamen 
in petendo respublica capessenda est, neque in senatu, 
nequo in ooncione : aed hara tibi retinenda, &c.— De Peti- 
tione Ck)nsulat. 13. 



present quiet of it : some of them were publishing 
laws to abolish everything that remained of Sylla's 
establishment, and to restore the sons of the pro- 
scribed to their estates and honours : others, to 
reverse the punishment of P. Sylla and Autronius, 
condemned for bribery, and replace them in the 
senate*^ : some were for expunging all debts, and 
others, for dividing the lands of the public to the 
poorer citizens'* : so that, as Cicero declared both 
to the senate and the people, the republic was 
delivered into his hands full of terrors and alarms; 
distracted by pestilent laws and seditious harangues ; 
endangered, not by foreign wars, but intestine evils, 
and the traitorous designs of profligate citizens; 
and that there was no mischief incident to a state, 
which the honest had not cause to apprehend, the 
wicked to expect". 

What gave the greater spirit to the authors of 
these attempts, was Antonius's advancement to the 
consulship : they knew him to be of the same prin- 
ciples and embarked in the same designs with 
themselves, which, by his authority, they now hoped 
to carry into effect. Cicero was aware of this; 
and foresaw the mischief of a colleague equal to 
him in power, yet opposite in views, and prepared 
to frustrate all his endeavours for the public ser- 
vice ; so that his first care, after their election, was 
to gain the confidence of Antonius, and to draw 
him from his old engagements to the interests of 
the republic ; being convinced that all the success 
of his administration depended upon it. He began^ 
therefore, to tempt him by a kind of argument 
which seldom fails of its effect with men of his 
character, the offer of power to his ambition, and 
of money to his pleasures : vrith these baits he 
caught him ; and a bargain was presently agreed 
upon between them, that Antonius should have the 
choice of the best province which was to be assigned 
to them at the expiration of their year'. It was 
the custom for the senate to appoint what particular 
provinces were to be distributed every year to the 
several magistrates, who used afterwards to cast 
lots for them among themselves ; the praetors for 
the praetorian, the consuls for the consular pro- 
vinces. In this partition, therefore, when Mace- 
donia, one of the most desirable governments of 
the empire, both for command and wealth, fell to 
Cicero's lot, he exchanged it immediately with his 
colleague for Cisalpine Gaul, which he resigned 
also soon after in favour of Q. Metellus ; being 
resolved, as he declared in his inauguration speech, 
to administer the consulship in such a manner, as 
to put it out of any man's power either to tempt 
or terrify him from his duty: since he neither 
sought, nor would accept, any province, honour, 
or benefit, from it whatsoever ; the only way, says 
he, by which a man can discharge it with gravity 
and freedom ; so as to chastise those tribunes who 
wish ill to the republic, or despise those who wish 
ill to himself? : a noble declaration, and worthy to 

c Pro Sylla, 22, 23. «» Dio, 1. xxxvii. p. 41. 

e De Lege Agrar. cont. RuU. i. 8, 9 ; ii. 3. 

' Ck)llegam suimi Antonium pactione provincie pepa- 
lerat, ne contra rempublicam dissentiret — Sail. Bell. 
Cat. 26. 

e Cum mihi deliberatiun et constitutum sit, ita gerere 
consulatiun, quo uno modo geri graviter et libere potest, 
ut neque provinciam, neque honorem, neque omamentum 
aliquod, aut commodiun— appetiturus sim.^Sic megeram, 
ut possim tribunum plebis reipublicie iratum coercere, 
mihi iratum contemnere. — Contra RuU. i. 8. 
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be truumitted to poitarit]' for an eiampte to all 
migistrateg in a frre fltatu. By thit udilrew he 
entinljr drew Antouiui into his meuuree, wiil biid 
him BTW after obseqoiauB to hii wilt''; or, as he 
MmMir expreeaei it, by hit pationce and cflmplii- 
lance he anftened and calmej lum, eagrrly deairous 
of a prOTince, and projecting man; thing! agiunit 
the slate'. The establlsbnieDt of thii ooncord 
between them was thought to be of inch iaiportnn<:e 
to the public f)uiet» that in his tint speech to the 
people, he deeUred it to tliem from the roslra, as 
an eirnt the most likely to cnrb the insolence of 
the facCiouB, and raise the spirits of the honest, 
and prevent the danpia with which the citjr was 
then threatened', 

There was another prcgect likewise which he had 
mnch at heart, and made one of the capital points 
of his administnitioii. to unite the equestrian order 
with the senate into one commoD parly and interest. 
This body of men, neit to the senators, consisted 
of the richest aud most splendid families of Rome, 
who, from the ease and affluence of their fortunes, 
were naturally well-affected to the prosperity of 
the republic ', and being also the constant farmers 
of all the rcTenues of the empire, had a great part 
of the inferior people dependent upon them. 
Cicero imagined, that the united weight of these 
two orders wonld always be an over-balance to any 
other power in the state, and a secnre barrier 
against any attempts of the popular and ambitious 
upon the common liberty'. He was the only man 
in the eity capable of effecting such a ooalitioii, 
being now at the head of the senate, yet the darling 
of the knights; who considered him as the pride 
and ornament of their order, whilst be, to ingratiate 
himself the more with them, affected alnnjs in 
public to boast of that extraction, and to call him- 
self an eqnestrian ; and made it his special care to 
protect them in all their affairs, and to advance 
Iheir credit and interest : so that, as some writers 
tell US, tt was the authority of his coBsuUhip tliat 
lirst distinguished and established them into a third 
order of the state". The policy was certmnly leij 
good, and the republic reaped great benefit from it 
in thra tery year, through wbicb he bad the whole 
body of knights st his devotion, who, with Atticus 
at their head, constantly attended bis ordcrg, and 
served as a guard to his person": and if the ssme 
maxim had been pursued by all sncceediug consuls, 
it might probably hare preserred, or would cer- 
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tainly at least have prolonged, the liberty of the 
republic. 

Hating laid this fbuDdalioo for the toudi 
discharge of his conHDiship, he took possession of 
it, as Dsnal, on the first of January. A little before 
bis inauguration, P. SerriUua Rutlus, one of the 
new tribuoes. who entered always into their office 
on the tenth of December, had been alarming the 
senate with the promulgation of an agrarian law. 
These laws used to he greedily received by the 
populace, and were proposed, therefore, by factious 
magistrates, as oft as they had any point to carry 
with the multitude against the public good : ' 
this taw ipas of all others the moat eitravsgant, 
and, by a show of granting more to the people t' 
had ever been given before, seemed likely tc 
accepted. The purpose of it was, to creat 
decemvlrate, or tea commissioners, with abso 
power tor five years over all tbe revenues of the 
republic : to distribute them at pleasure to the 
citiiens ; to sell and buy what lands they thought 
fit ; to determine the rights of the present pos 
sessors ; to require an account from all the general; 
abroad, excepting Pompey, of the spoils Mken ii 
their wars ; tu settle colonies wheresoever they 
judged proper, aud particularly at Capua ; and in 
short, to command all the money and farces of the 

The publication of a law conferring powers 
excessive, gave a just alarm to all who wished w 
to the public tranquillity : ao that Cicero's first 
business was to quiet the appreheosioiis of the city, 
and to eiert all his art and authority to baOle the 
intrigues of the tribune. As soon, therefore, as he 
was invested with his new dignity, he raised the 
spirits of the senate, by assuring them of his n 
lutlon to oppose the law, and all its ehetlors, to 
utmost of his power ; nor suffer tbe state to be hurt, 
or its liberties to be impaired, while the admiai 
tratioQ continued in his hands. From the seat 
be pursued tbe tribnue into his own dominion, the 
forum ; where, in an artful and elegant speech from 
the rostra, he gave such a turn to the inclino; ' 
of the people, that they rejected this agrarian 
with as much eagerness as they bad ever before 
received one". 

He began, "by acknowledging tbe extraordinary 
obligations which be had received from them, in 
preference and opposition to the nobility ; declaring 
himBelf the creature of their power, and of all men 
the most engaged to promote their interests ; that 
they were to look upon bim as the truly popular 
magistrate ; nay, that he had declared even in the 
senate, that he would be tbe people's consul''." 
He then fell into a commendatiou of the Gracchi, 
whose name was extremely dear to them, professing, 
"that he could not be against all agrarian laws, 
when he recolkcted, that those two moat excellent 
men, who had tbe greatest tove for the Romau 
people, had divided the public lands to tlie citiieos ; 
that he was not one of those consuls, who thought 
it a crime to praise the Gracchi ; on whose coun- 
sels, srisdom, and laws, many parta of the present 
government were founded'' : that his quarrel was tu 
this particular law, which, insteadof being popular, 
or adapted to the true interests of the city, was In 
reality the establishment of a tyranny, and a creation 
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of ten kings to domineer over them." This he dis- 
plays at large, from the natural effect of that power 
which was granted by it""; and proceeds to insi- 
nuate, that it was covertly levelled against their 
favourite Pompey, and particularly contrived to 
retrench and insult his authority : ** Forgive me, 
citizens, (says he,) for my calling so often upon so 
great a name : you yourselves imposed the task 
upon me, when I was praetor, to join with you in 
defending his dignity as far as I was able : I have 
hitherto done all that I could do ; not moved to it 
by my private friendship for the man, nor by any 
hopes of honour, and of this supreme magistracy, 
which I obtained from you, though with his appro- 
bation, yet without his help. Since then I perceive 
this law to be designed as a kind of engine to over- 
turn his power, I will resist the attempts of these 
men ; and as I myself clearly see what they are 
aiming at, so I will take care that you shall also 
see, and be convinced of it too"." He then shows, 
*• how the law, though it excepted Pompey from 
being accountable to the decemvirate, yet excluded 
him from being one of the number, by limiting the 
choice to those who were present at Rome ; that it 
subjected likewise to their jurisdiction the countries 
just conquered by him, which had always been left 
to the management of the general* : upon which 
he draws a pleasant picture of the tribune Rullus, 
with all his train of officers, guards, lictors, and 
apparitors", swaggering in Mithridates's kingdom, 
and ordering Pompey to attend him, by a manda- 
tory letter, in the following strain : 

** * P. Servilius Rullus, tribune of the people, 
decemvir, to Cnseus Pompey the son of Cnsus, 
greeting.* 

** He will not add (says he) the title of great, 
when he has been labouring to take it from him by 
law*. 

** * I require you not to fail to come presently to 
Sinope, and bring me a sufficient guard with you, 
while I sell those lands by my law, which you have 
gained by your valour.' " 

He observes, ** that the reason of excepting 
Pompey was not from any respect to him, but for 
fear that he would not submit to the indignity of 
being accountable to their will : but Pompey (says 
he) is a man of that temper, that he thinks it his 
duty to bear whatever you please to impose ; but if 
there be anything which you cannot bear yourselves, 
he will take care that you shall not bear it long 
against your wills^." He proceeds to enlarge upon 
** the dangers which this law threatened to their 
liberties : that instead of any good intended by it to 
the body of the citizens, its purpose was to erect a 
power for the oppression of them ; and on pretence 
of planting colonies in Italy and the provinces, to 
settle their own creatures and dependants, like so 
many garrisons, in all the convenient posts of the 
empire, to be ready on all occasions to support 
their tyranny : that Capua was to be their head- 
quarters, their favourite colony ; of all cities the 
proudest, as well as the most hostile and dangerous ; 
in which the wisdom of their ancestors would not 
suffer the shadow of any power or magistracy to 
remain ; yet now it was to be cherished and advanced 
to another Rome' : that by this law the lands of 

r Contra Rullum, ii. 6, 11, 13, 14. ■ lb. 18. 

» lb. i9. « lb. 13. 

» lb. 20. 1 7 lb. 23. 
» Ibid. 28, 32. 



Campania were to be sold or given away ; the most 
fruitful of all Italy, the surest revenue of the 
republic, and their constant resource when all 
other rents failed them ; which neither the Gracchi, 
who of all men studied the people's benefit the 
most, nor Sylla, who gave everything away without 
scruple, durst venture to meddle with*." In the 
conclusion he takes notice ** of the great favour 
and approbation with which they had heard him, 
as a sure omen of their common peace and prospe- 
rity ; and acquaints them with the concord that he 
had established with his colleague, as a piece of 
news of all others the most agreeable ; and promises 
all security to the republic, if they would but show 
the same good disposition on future occasions 
which they had signified on that day ; and that he 
would make those very men, who had been the 
most envious and averse to his advancement, con- 
fess, that the people had seen farther, and judged 
better than they, in choosing him for their consul." 
In the course of this contest he often called upon 
the tribunes to come into the rostra, and debate the 
matter with him before the people** ; but they 
thought it more prudent to decline the challenge, 
and to attack him rather by fictitious stories and 
calumnies, sedulously inculcated into the multi- 
tude ; that his opposition to the law flowed from 
no good will to them, but an affection to Sylla's 
party, and to secure to them the lands which they 
possessed by his grant; that he was making his 
court by it to the seven tyrants, as they called 
seven of the principal senators, who were known 
to be the greatest favourers of Sylla's cause, and 
the greatest gainers by it ; the two Luculluses, 
Crassus, Catulus, Hortensius, Metellus, Philippus. 
These insinuations made so great an impression on 
the city, that he found it necessary to defend him- 
self against them in a second speech to the people *^, 
in which he declared, '* that he looked upon that 
law, which ratified all Sylla's acts, to be of all laws 
the most wicked, and the most unlike to a true 
law, as it established a tyranny in the city ; yet 
that it had some excuse from the times, and, in 
their present circumstances, seemed proper to be 
supported ; especially by him who, for this year of 
his consulship, professed himself the patron of 
peace** ; but that it was the height of impudence 
in Rullus, to charge him with obstructing their 
interests for the sake of Sylla's grants, when the 
very law which that tribune was then urging, ac- 
tually established and perpetuated those grants ; 
and showed itself to be drawn by a son-in-law of 
Valgius, who possessed more lands than any other 
man by that invidious tenure, which were all by 
this law to be partly confirmed, and partly pur- 
chased of him ^." This he demonstrates from the 
express words of the law, " which he had studiously 
omitted, he says, to take notice of before, that he 
might not revive old quarrels, or move any argu- 
ment of new dissention in a season so improper' : 
that Rullus, therefore, who accused him of defend* 
ing Sylla's acts, was of all others the most impudent 

* CJontra Rullum, ii. 29. 

^ Si vestrum commodum spectat, veniat et coram me- 
cum de agri Campani divisione disputet. — Con. RulL 
ii. 28. Commodius fecissent tribuni plebis, Qutrites, si, 
quae apud vos de me deferunt, ea coram potius me pr«- 
sente dixissent. — Con. Rail. iii. 1. 

c Ibid. d Ibid. iii. 2. 

« Ibid. iii. 1,4. ' Ibid. iii. 2. 
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deTcotler at tliem ; far dddb bad ncr affirmed tliem 
to be gnnd sad legal, bnt to havo some pIcB onlj 
from pasaesimn and Ibe public quiet ; bat hf this 
law the esUtes that bad been granted bj them 
were to be fixed upon a better founduian and title 
than any olher estates whatsqeyer. " He condude* 
by renening bis chillengi! to 









after several rrnitleas attempts, finding thcmaelves 
■rholljF unable to contend wilb bim, they were 
forced at last Co submit, and to let the affair drop, 
to the great joy of tbe senate. 

This alarm being oter, anotlier accident broke 
ant, which might have endangered the peace of tbe 
city, if the effects of it had not been prevented by 
the authority of Cicero. Otho's law, mentioned 
above, for the BGaigninent of separate seats to (he 
equestrian order, bad highly offended the people, 
irho could not digest the indignity of being thrust 
so far back from their diversions ; and while the 
grudge was still fresh, Otho happening to come 
into the theatre, «as received by the popnlacewith 
an nniversal hiss, bat by the knights with loud 
applause and clapping. Both sides redoubled their 
clamour with great fierceness, and from reproaches 
were proceeding to blows, — till Cicero, informed 
of the tumult, came immediately to the theatre, 
and oalline the peoiile out " " ' 






mthe 



!e of B 



led and stung them by the 
nis woros, and made them lo ashamed of ineir loiij 
and perveiseness, that OQ tlieir return to the theatri 
they changed (heir hiisei into applauses, and vieL 
with the knights Ihemaelvei in demonstmtiona o 
their respect to Othoe. The speech was sooi 
after published ; though from the nature of tbi 
thing it must have been made upon the spot, am 
Boived extempore from the occusion : and as itwai 
mach read and admired for several ages after, as i 
memorable instance of Cicero's command ovei 
men's paasionj. so some have imagined it to Ih 
alluded to in that beantifOl passage of 'Vergil'' : 
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One topic, which Cicero touched in this sp 
ind the only one of which we have any hint 
intiqnity, was to reproach the rioters for 
«Bnt of taste and good sense, in making s 
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power of persuasion. Sylti hid by an exprsM U 
eictnded the children of the proscribed (mm it 
seuats and all public honours; which wis crrtahiljt I 
an act of great violence, and the decree rather of ■ I 
tyrant, than the law of a free shitei>. So that Iha I 
persons injured by it, who were many, aiid of great 1 
families, were now making all their efforts tii g«t f 
it reversed. Thnr petition was highly equitable, J 
but. from the condition of the time*, as highly ■ 
unseasonable ; for in the present diiarders of ths ^ 
city, the resloration of in oppressed party mnrt ^ 
needs have added strength to the old fact' 
since the first use tliat they would naturally 
of the recovery of their power, would be to revenge 
themselves on tlieir opprEtsors. It was Cicero' 
buslnossi Iberefore, to prevent that iuconvenience, 
and. as far as it was possible, with the consent of | 
the sufferers themselves : on which occasion this j 
great commander of the human affectiuns, as Quin. I 
tilian calls him, found means to persuade those ' 
unfortunate men, that to bear their injury was their i 
benefit ; and that the government itself could not , 
stand, if Sylla's laws were then repealed, nn which ; 
the quiet and order of the repnbliewere established; 
actiag herein the part of b wise statesman, who 
will oft be forced to tolerate, and even maintain, 
what he cannot approve, for the sake of the com- 
mon good ; agreeably to what be lays down in bis 
book of Offices, tliat msny things which are nsturslly 
right and just, are yet, hy certain circumstances and 
conjunctures of times, made dishonest and unjust'. 
As to the instance before us, be declared in a i 
speech made ceveral years after, that he had ex- 
cluded from honours a number of brave and honest 
young men, whom fortune had thrown into so 
unhappy a situntioo. tiiat if tbcy hsd obtained 
power, they would probably have employed it to 
the ruin of the state"'. The three cases just 
mentioned make Pliny break oat into a kind of 
rapturous admiration of the man. who conid per- 
ausde the people to gite up their bread, their 
pleasure, and their injuries, to the charms of his i 

Tbe next transaction of moment in which he was 
engaged nos the defence ot C. Itabirius. an aged 
senator, accused by T. Labtenus, one of tbe tri- 
bunes, of treason or rebellion, for having killed 
L, Satuminua, a tribune, about forty years btfore, 
who had raised a dangerous sedition in tbe city. 
The fiict, if it had been true, was not only legal, 
but laudable, being dnne in obedience to a decree 
of the senate, by which all the citiiens were re- 
quired to lake arms in aid of the consuls C. Marina 
and L. PIbccus. 

the punishment of Rabirius was not the 



thing , 



M> life 



Ilie pains of disturbing the peace of the city -. the 
design was to attack that prerogative of the setiate 
by which, in the case of a sudden tumult, they 
could arm tbe oily at once, by requiring the consuls 
to take cnre that the republic received no dpi 
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matter out of doubt, by exposing all his treasons 
the day before in the senate •*." He laments ** the 
wretched condition not only of governing, but even 
of preserving states : For if Catiline," says he, 
*' baffled by my pains and counsels, should really 
change his mind, drop all thoughts of war, and 
betake himself to exile, he would not be said to be 
disarmed and terrified, or driven from his purpose 
by my vigilance, but uncondemned and innocent to 
be forced into banishment by the threats of the 
consul ; and there would be numbers who would 
think him not wicked, but unhappy, and me not a 
diligent consul, but a cruel tyrant.'* He declares, 
** that though, for the sake of his own ease or cha- 
racter, he should never wish to hear of Catiline's 
being at the head of an army, yet they would 
certainly hear it in three days' time : that if men 
were so perverse as to complain of his being driven 
away, what would they have said if he had been 
put to death ? Yet there was not one of those 
who talked of his going to Marseilles, but would 
be sorry for it, if it was true, and wished much 
rather to see him in Manlius's camp<^." He pro- 
ceeds to describe at large the strength and forces of 
Catiline, and the different sorts of men of which 
they were composed ; and then displaying and 
opposing to them the superior forces of the repub- 
lic, he shows it to be '* a contention of ail sorts of 
virtue against all sorts of vice ; in which, if all 
human help should fail them, the gods themselves 
would never suffer the best cause in the world to 
be vanquished by the worst**.'* He requires them, 
therefore, to " keep a watch only in their private 
houses, for he had taken care to secure the public 
without any tumult : that he had given notice to 
all the colonies and great towns of Catiline's 
retreat, so as to be upon their guard against him : 
that as to the body of gladiators, whom Catiline 
always depended upon as his best and surest band, 
they were taken care of in such a manner as to be 
in the power of the republic* ; though, to say the 
truth, even these were better affected than some 
part of the patricians : that he had sent Q. Metel- 
lus, the praetor, into Gaul and the district of Pice- 
num, to oppose all Catiline's motions on that side ; 
and, for settling all matters at home, had summoned 
the senate to meet again that morning, which, as 
they saw, was then assembling. As for those, 
therefore, who were left behind in the city, though 
they were now enemies, yet, since they were born 
citizens, he admonished them again and again, that 
his lenity had been waiting only for an opportunity 
of demonstrating the certainty of the plot : that for 
the rest, he should never forget that this was his 
country, he their consul, who thought it his duty 
either to live with them, or die for them. There 
is no guard," says he, ** upon the gates, none to 
watch the roads ; if any one has a mind to with- 
draw himself, he may go wherever he pleases ; but 
if he makes the least stir within the city, so as to 
be caught in any overt act against the republic, he 
shall know that there are in it vigilant consuls, 
excellent magistrates, a stout senate ; that there 
are arms, and a prison, which our ancestors pro- 
vided as the avenger of manifest crimes ; and all 

b In Catil. ii. 6. c ibid. 7, 8, 9, 10. 

d Ibid. 11. 

« Ibid. 12. Decrcvere uti familiae gladiatoriae Capuam 
et in cetera municipia distribuerentur pro cuj usque opi- 
bus.— Sallust. Bell. Cat. 30. 



this shall be transacted in such a manner, citizens, 
that the greatest disorders shall be quelled without 
the least hurry ; the greatest dangers, without any 
tumult ; a domestic war, the most desperate of any 
in our memory, by me, your only leader and gene- 
ral, in my gown ; which I will manage so, that, as 
far as it is possible, not one even of the guilty shall 
suffer punishment in the city. But if their auda- 
ciousness, and ray country's danger, should neces- 
sarily drive me from this mild resolution, yet I will 
effect, what in so cruel and treacherous a war could 
hardly be hoped for, that not one honest man shall 
fall, but all of you be safe by the punishment of a 
few. This I promise, citizens, not from any con- 
fidence in my own prudence, or from any human 
councils, but from the many evident declarations of 
the gods, by whose impulse I am led into this per- 
suasion ; who assist us, not as they used to do, at a 
distance, against foreign and remote enemies, but 
by their present help and protection, defend their 
temples and our houses. It is your part, there- 
fore, to worship, implore, and pray to them, that 
since all our enemies are now subdued both by land 
and sea, they would continue to preserve this city, 
which was designed by them for the most beautiful, 
the most flourishing, and most powerful on earth, 
from the detestable treasons of its own desperate 
citizens." 

We have no account of this day's debate in the 
senate, which met while Cicero was speaking to 
the people, and were waiting his coming to them 
from the rostra : but as to Catiline, after staying 
a few days on the road to raise and arm the coun- 
try through which he passed, and which his agents 
had already been disposing to his interests, he 
marched directly to Manlius's camp, with the fasces 
and all the ensigns of military command displayed 
before him. Upon this news, the senate declared 
both him and Manlius public enemies, with offers 
of pardon to all his followers who were not con- 
demned of capital crimes, if they returned to their 
duty by a certain day ; and ordered the consuls to 
make new levies, and that Antonius should follow 
Catiline with the army ; Cicero stay at home to 
guard the city^ 

It will seem strange to some, that Cicero, when 
he had certain information of Catiline's treason, 
instead of seizing him in the city, not only suf- 
fered but urged his escape, and forced him as it 
were to begin the war. But there was good reason 
for what he did, as he frequently intimates in his 
speeches ; he had many enemies among the nobility, 
and Catiline many secret friends ; and though he 
was perfectly informed of the whole progress and 
extent of the plot, yet the proofs being not ready 
to be laid before the public, Catiline's dissimu- 
lation still prevailed, and persuaded great numbers 
of his innocence ; so that if he had impnsoned and 
punished him at this time, as he deserved, the 
whole faction were prepared to raise a general 
clamour against him, by representing his admi- 
nistration as a tyranny, and the plot as a forgery 
contrived to support it : whereas by driving Catiline 
into rebellion, he made all men see the reality of 
their danger ; while from an exact account of his 
troops, he knew them to be so unequal to those of 
the republic, that there was no doubt of his being 
destroyed, if he could be pushed to the necessity of 

' Sallust. Bell. Cat 36. 
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the Kttcntlon of the dly, prevented the farther 
pnnecution and rcvivil of the cause. 

Bat Csur wsi more successful ia mother case, 
in which he nas more interested, — his rait for the 
high priesthood, a post of the first dignil]' in the 
republic, Tacaiit hy the death of Melellns Pius. 
Labieaus opened bis way to it by the publication 
of ■ new law, for transferring the right of elevliug 
IVam the college of priests to the people, agreeably 
to the tenor of a former Ian, which had been 
repealed by Sylla. CiBsar's strength lay in the 
favour of the populace, which, hy immenie bribes 
and the profusion of his whole subitanee, he had 
ffained on this occasion so effectually, that he carried 
this high office beibra he bad yet been prteuir, 
agsinat two consular competitor* of the first 
authority in Rome, Q. Catulus and P. Servilius 
Isaurious ; the one of wham bad been censor, and 
then bore the title of priace of the senate, aud the 
other been honoured with a triumph : iret he pru- 
cured mom votes against them, fven in their own 
tribes, than they both had out of the whole number 
ofthedtisene'. 

"Catiline was now renewing his efforts for the 
sulship with greater vigour than ever, sod by 
h open methods of bribery, that Cicero pub- 
lished a new law against it, nitli the additioiiai 
penalty of a ten years' exile ; prohibiting likewise 
all ahows of gladiators within two years from the 
time of suing for any magistracy, unless they were 
ordered by the will of a person deceased, and on a 
certain day therein specified*. Catiline, who knew 
the law to be levelled at himself, formed a design 
:o kill Cicen), with some other chiefs of the senate'', 
m tbe day of election, which was appointed for the 
twentieth of October ; but Cicero gave information 
' t to the senate the day before, upon which the 
:tian was deferred, that they might have time to 
berate on an affair of so great importance ; and 
the day following, in a full bonae, he caliad upon 
Catiline to clear himself of this charge ; where, 
without denying or eicuaing it, he bluntly told 
"hem that there were two hodiea in the republic, 
neoning the senate and the peuple, the one of them 
nfirm with a weak head, the other firm without a 
lead ; which last had so well deserved of him, that 
t cbould never want abend while he lived, tie 
isd made a declaration of the same kind and in 
he same place a few days before, when upon Cato's 
hreatcning him with an impeachment, he fiercely 
replied, that if any flame should be excited in his 
fortunes, he wonid extinguish it, not with water, 
but a general rain'. 

These dccUratinna startled the senate, and con- 
vinced them that nothing hut a desperate conspiracy, 
ripe for eiecation, could inspire so daring an as- 
rancB : so that they proceeded immediately to 
It decree which was the usual refuge in all cases 







of imminent danger, of ordering the conauU to taka 
care that the republic received no harm''. Upon this 
Cicero doubled bis guard, and called some troopa 
into the city-, and when the election of consula 
came on, that he might imprint a sense of his own 
and of the public danger the more strongly, be 
took care to throw back his gown in the view of 
the people, md discovered a shining breast-plate, 
which he wore under it' ; by which precaution, a* 
he told Catiline afterwards to his face, be prevented 
his design of klUing both him and the competitors 
for the consulship, of whom D. Jimius SUaiiua and 
L Licinius Murena were declared conauls elect'. 

Catiline, thus a second time repulsed, and breath, 
ing notbiag hut revenge, was now eager and impa- 
tient to eiecntE his grand plot : he had no other 
game left ; hU schemes were not only susgiected, 
but actually discovered by the ssgacity of the con- 
sul, and himself dunned and detested by all honest 
men ; so that he resolved without farther delay to 
put all to the haiard of raining either his country 
or himself. He was singularly formed both by art 
and nature for the head of a desperate conspiracy ; 
of an illustrious family, ruined fortunes, proliigatu 
mind, undannled courage, unwearied industry i of 
a capacity equal to the hardiest attempt, with a 
tongue that could explain, and a hand that coald 
execute its. Cic^o gives ds his just character in 
many parts of his works, but in none a more lively 
picture of him than in the following passage* ; 

" lie had in him," says he, " many, thoagb not 
express images, yet sketches oftbe greatest virtues ; 
was acquainted with a great number of wicked men, 
yet a pretended admirer of the virtuous. His bcuse 
was furnished with a variety of temptations to lust 
and lewdness, yet with several incitements also to 
industry and labour: it was a scene of vicious 
pleasures, yet a school of martial exercises. There 
never was suoh a monster on earth, compounded 
of passions so contrary and opposite. Who was 
ever more agreeable at one time to thebestcilizens? 
who more iatimate at another with the worst ! who 
a man of better principles? who a fouler enemy to 
this city ? who more intemperate in pitsisure ? who 
more patient in labour? who more rapacious in 
plundering ? ^ who mure profuse in squandering? 
He had s wonderfiil faculty of engaging men to his 
friendship, and ohUging them by his observanoe ; 
sharing with them in common whatever he was 
master of; serving them with bis money, his inter- 
est, his pains, and, when there was occasion, by 
the most daring acts of villany : moulding his 
natnre to his purposes, and bending it every way 
to his will. With the morose, he could live se- 
verely ; with the free, gaily ; with the old. gravely ; 
with tlie young, cbeerfoUy; with the enterprising, 
audaciously ; with the vicious, luxuriously. By a 
temper so various and pliable, he gathered about 
him the profligate and the rash from all conntries. 
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I brBTB uid -wortliy i 
pretended virtue." 
With these talents, if be had obtained the 
I aulahip, and nich it the comniDtid af ihe 
I and pravincea of (he empire, be would prnbabl;, 
I like another Cinna, have made bioisBlf the tyrant 
of hia country : but despair and irapatiEace, under 
hiB repeated disappointmentB, hnrried bim on to 
' the mad reeolution, of extorting by force what he 
could not procTure by address. Ilia acheme how- 
ever was not without a foundation of probability, 

present^me Ihe moat Beaaonable for the eiecution 
of it. Italy was drained in a manner of regular 
troops : Pompe; at a great distance, with the best 
and his old friend Antonius, on 



: still di 



ended 



couimand of aU the forces thai remained. But his 
greatest hopes lay in S j 11a 's veteran soldiers, whose 
cau«e lie had alwsye espoused, and among vliom 
be had been bred ; who, to the number of about a 
hundred thousand, were settled io the several dis- 
tiicts and colonies of Ital;, in the possession of 
lands assigned to them by Sylle, which the gene- 
rality had wasted by their vices and luiury, and 
wanted another civlE war to repdr their ahatlered 
fortunes. Among these he emplaned his a£ 
and officers in ail parts, to debancb them to bis 
service ; and in Etruria, had aetnally enrolled 
considerable body, and formed tbein into a littl 
army under the command of Manlius, a bold aa 
eiperienced centurion, who waited only for hi 
' orders to take the field''. We must add to this 
I what all writers mention, the universal disaffection 
and discontent which possessed all ranks of the 
city, but especially the meaner aort, who from the 

of their debts, wished for a chauge of government : 
SD that if Catiline bad gained any little advantage 
at setting out, or come off but equal in the first 
battle, there was rensou to expei:t a general decla- 
ration in his favour'. 

He called a council therefore of all the conspira- 
tors, to settle the plan of their work, and divide 
I the parts of it among themselves, and fix a proper 
day for the execution. There were about thirty- 
five, whose names are transmitted to us as princi- 
pals in the plot, partly of the seaatorian, partly of 
the equestrian order, with many others from the 
colonies and municipal towns of Italy, men of fa- 
milies and interest in their several countries. The 
senators were, F. Cornelius Lentulus, C. Cethegus, 
P. Antronius, L. Cassins Longinus, P. Sylla, T 
Sylla, L. Vargnntdua, Q. Curius, Q. Annius 
Porcius LecOB, L. Beatia". 

Lentulus was descended from a patrician branch 
of the CorueliBD family, one of the most numt 
03 well as the most splendid in Rome. Hisgi 
father had borne the title of prince of the se 
and was the most active in the purijuit and 
destruction of C. Gracuhus, in which he received 



actually enjoyed, he SfoveredyB former piac. 
rank in that supreme \fiuiicB^ His parts 
but moderate, or rather stow; jet the comeliness 
of his person, the gracefulness and propriety of hi 
action, the strength and sweetness of his voice 
prAcored him some reputation as a apenkerP. H 
was lazy, luxurious, and profligately wicked ; yet 
so vain and ambitions, aa to expect from the oi 
throw of the goveroment, to be the first man in 
republic ; in which fancy be was strongly flattered 
by some crafty soothsayers, who assui 
the sibylliue books, that there were I 
liusea destined to the dominion of Romi 
and Sylla had already possessed it, a 
phecy wanted to be completed in him". With these 
views he entered freely into the conspiracy, trust- 
ing to Catiline's vigour for the eiecntion, and 
hoping to reap the chief fruit from its success. 

Cethegns was of an extraction equally noble, but 
of a temper tierce, impetuous, and daring to a de- 
gree even of fury. He had been warmly engaged 
in the cause of Marius, with whom he was dri* 
out of Rome; but when Sylla's affairs beca 
prosperous, be presently changed sides, and tlirc 
ing himself at Sylla's feet, and promising great 
services, was restored to the city". After Sylla's 
death, by intrigues and faction, he acquired so great 
an influence, that while Pompey was abroad, he 
goiemed all tbingsat home; procured for Antonius, 
that command over the coasts of tbe Mediterranean, 
and for LncuUus, the management of the Milbri- 
datic war'. In the height of this power, he made 
an eicnrsioo into Spain, to raise contributions i 
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intuit, 



tinn to his violences,! 

and even wound, the proconsul Q. Metellus 
But the insolence of his conduct and the infamy 
of his life gradually diminished, and at last de- 
stroyed his credit ; whenfioding himself controlled 
by the magistrates, and the particular vigilaaci 
Cicero, he entered eagerly iuto Catiline's plot, and 
was entrusted with the most bloody and desperate 
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put of It, tbe task of mastacriag tlieir enemlei 
nithiii the citj. The rest ot the conipiiaton were 
not less iUuatrious for their birth*. The two SjUm 
were nephews lo the dicbitur of that name ; Aufro- 
aiua had ubtaiued tbe coosnlship, bnt was deprived 
for bribery ; sad Coasiiu wis a competitor for it 
with Cicero himself. In short, they nere sll uf 
tlie aaoie stunp and aharaDter i iDEn whoin disap- 
paintmcDTA, ruixied fortunes, and Ragittous hvea, 
nod prepared for any design sgiinal the stale ; and 
all whose hojies of ease sad advancement depended 
on a diange of affairs, and the subversioa .of the 
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leaders ; that Catiline a 
head of the troapa in El 
he lired in many places at once, and a maaaaere 
begun at the state time of tbe whole senate, and 
all their enemies ; of whom none were to be spared 
asof Pompey, wbo were to be kept as 
boatagea of their peam and reconcitiation with the 
father; that in the omstematiOD of tbe tire and 
re, Catiline should be ready with his Tuacan 
10 take the benefit of the public confusion, 
and make himself master of tbe city : where Len- 
)t in dignity, was la 
preside in their {tenernl councils ; CasHus to ma- 
nage t^e affair of firing it, Cetbegus to direct Cho 
massacre'. But the ligilance of Cicero bring the 
chief obstacle to all their hopes, Catiline was very 
denrous to see him taken off before he left Rome ; 
upon which two knightsofthe company undertook 
to kill him the next morning in his bed, in an early 
pretence of buainesa'. They were both of 
his acquajntanee, and nsed to Irequent his house ; 
and knowing his custom of giving free access to all, 
made no douhc of being readily admitted, as C. 
Cornelius, one of the two, afterwarda confessed*. 

Tbe meeting was no sooner over, than Cicero 
hod information of all that pasiied in it ; for by 
the intrigues of a, womon named Fuliia, he had 
;*ined over Curius her gallant, ode of tbe conspi- 
rators of senatnrian rank, to send him a punctual 
wconnt of all their dBliberations. He presently 
imparted his iuteUigence to soma of tbe chiefs of 
thecity, who were assembled that evening, as usual, 
athis house I informing them not only of the design, 
but naming the men who were to eiecute it, and 
the very hour when they woald be at his gale : all 
which feli out eiactly as be foretold ; for the two 
knights came before break of day, but had tbe mor- 
tilicatiun to find the house well guarded, and all 



Catiline was disappointeil hketriee in anolher 
ifFair of no less moment before ha quitted tbe city ; 
a design to surprise the town of Pmneste, one of 
the strongest fortresses of IWlf, within twenty-five 
miles of Rome ; which would hare been of singular 
nse to liim in the war, and ■ sore retreat in all 
eveuts ; but Cicero was still beforehand with him, 
and. from the apprehcnsioa of sucban attempt, had 
prmouiJysMnt orders torheplacetokeep a special 
gnard ; so that when Catiline came in the night tc 
make an asiuult, he (bund Ihem so well jirovided, 
that he durst not venture upon tbe experiment^. 

This was the state of the cuospiraoy, when 
Cicero Ideliiered the first of those foar speeches, 
which were spoken upon the occasion of it, and are 
stiil eitant. The meeting of the conipiratDn wai 
on the sixth of Novemher. in the evening; and on 
the eighlli he summoned the senate to tlie temple 
of Jupiter in the capitol, where it was not nauslly 
held but in limes of public alarm'. There bad 
been seieial debates before this un the s 
Ject of Catiline's Ereasoni, and bis design of killing 
the consul ; and a decree bad pasted at the matioD 
of Cicero, to offer a public reward to the first dia. 
coverer of tbe plot; if a slave, his liberty, and eight 
hundred pounds; if a citizen, his pardon, and six. 
teenhundred". Yet Catiline, by a profound dia- 
simulatiou, and the constant professions of bis 
innocence, still deceived manyof all ranks; repre- 
senting the whole as the fiction of his eucmy 
Cicero, and offering lo give security for hia beha- 
viour, and to deliver himself to the custody of any 
whom the senate would name ; of M. Lepidus, of | 
tbe prffitoc Metellus, or of Cicero himself : but 
none of them would rettive him ; and Cicero I 
plainly told bim, that he should never think himself I 
safe in the aame bouse, when he was in danger by | 
living in the same city with bim' : yethestil) kept 
on the mask, and had the confidenco to come. to I 
Ihia very meeting in the capitol ; which so shocked j 
the whole assembly, that none esen of his acquaint- | 
anoe durst venture to salute bim ; and the consular 
seuators quitted that part of the house in which lie 
sat, and left the whole bench dear to him''. Cii-ero 
was so provoked by his impudence, that instead of I 
entering upon any buaineis, as he designed, ad- I 
dressing himself directly to Catiline, be broke out 
into a moat severe invective against him ; and with | 
all thefirc and force of anincensedeloquence, 
open the whole course of hia villaaies, and the I 
notoriety of his (reasons. | 

He pnt him in mind, " that Ibere was a decree I 
ilready made BgainEt him, by which be could take 
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his life8^; and that he ought to have done it long 
ago, since many, far more eminent and less crimi- 
nal, had been taken off by the same authority for 
the suspicion only of treasonable designs ; that if 
he should order him, therefore, to be killed upon 
the spot, there was cause to apprehend that it 
would be thought rather too late than too cruel." — 
But there was a certain reason which yet withheld 
him : " Thou shaltthen be put to death," says he, 
** when there is not a man to be found so wicked, so 
desperate, so like to thyself, who will deny it to be 
done justly. — As long as there is one who dares to 
defend thee, thou shalt live ; and live so as thou 
now dost, surrounded by the guards which I have 
placed about thee, so as not to suffer thee to stir a 
foot against the republic ; whilst the eyes and ears 
of many shall watch thee, as they have hitherto 
done, when thou little thoughtest of it^." He 
then goes on to give a detail of all that had been 
concerted by the conspirators at their several 
meetings, to let him see ** that he was perfectly 
informed of every step which he had taken, or 
designed to take ;" and observes, " that he saw 
several, at that very time in the. senate, who had 
assisted at those meetings." He presses him, there- 
fore, to quit the city ; and *' since all bis councils 
were detected, to drop the thought of fires and 
massacres ; — that the gates were open, and nobody 
should stop him^" Then running over the flagi- 
tious enormities of his life, and the series of his 
traitorous practices, he *' exhorts, urges, com- 
mands him to depart, and, if he would be advised 
by him, to go into a voluntary exile, and free them 
from their fears ; that, if they were just ones, they 
might be safer ; if groundless, the quieter*'. That 
though he would not put the question to the house, 
whether they would order him into banishment or 
not, yet he would let him see their sense upon it by 
their manner of behaving while he was urging him 
to it ; for should he bid any other senator of credit, 
P. Sextius, or M. Marcellus, to go into exile, they 
would all rise up against him at once, and lay vio- 
lent hands on their consul : yet when he said it to 
him, by their silence they approved it ; by their 
suffering it, decreed it; by saying nothing, pro- 
claimed their consent'. That he would answer 
likewise for the knights, who were then guarding 
the avenues of the senate, and were hardly restrained 
from doing him violence ; that if he would consent 
to go, they would all quietly attend him to the 
gates. — Yet, after all, if in virtue of his command 
he should really go into banishment, '■ he foresaw 
what a storm of envy he should draw by it upon 
himself ; but he did not value that, if by his own 
calamity he could avert the dangers of the republic : 
but there was no hope that Catiline could ever be 
induced to yield to the occasions of the state, or 
moved with a sense of his crimes, or reclaimed by 
shame, or fear, or reason, from his madness™. He 
exhorts him, therefore, if he would not go into 
exile, to go at least, where he was expected, into 
Manliu8*s camp, and begin the war ; provided 
only, that he would carry out with him all the rest 
of his crew. — ^That there he might riot and exult at 
his full ease, without the mortification of seeing one 

e Habemus sonatus consultum in te, Catilina, vehemens 
et grave. — In Catil. i. 1. 
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honest man about him". — There he might practise 
all that discipline to which he had been trained, of 
lying upon the ground, not only in pursuit of his 
lewd amours, but of bold and hardy enterprises : 
there he might exert all that boasted patience of 
hunger, cold, and want, by which however he 
would shortly find himself undone." He then 
introduces an expostulation of the republic with 
himself, " for his too great lenity, in suffering such 
a traitor to escape, instead of hurrying him to im- 
mediate death ; that it was an instance of cowardice 
and ingratitude to the Roman people, that he, a 
new man, who, without any recommendation from 
his ancestors, had been raised by them through all 
the degrees of honour to sovereign dignity, should, 
for the sake of any danger to himself, neglect the 
care of the public safety °. To this most sacred 
voice of my country," says he, "and to all those who 
blame me after the same manner, I shall make this 
short answer : that if I had thought it the most 
advisable to put Catiline to death, I would not 
have allowed that gladiator the use of one mo- 
ment's life : for if, in former days, our most 
illustrious citizens, instead of sullying, have done 
honour to their memories, by the destruction of 
Satuminus, the Gracchi, Flaccus, and many others ; 
there is no ground to fear, that, by killing this 
parricide, any envy would lie upon me with poste- 
rity ; yet if the greatest was sure to befall me, it 
was always my persuasion, that envy acquired by 
virtue was really glory, not envy : but there are 
some of this very order, who do not either see the 
dangers which hang over us, or else dissemble what 
they see, who, by the softness of their votes, cherish 
Catiline's hopes, and add strength to the conspi- 
racy by not believing it ; whose authority influences 
many, not only of the wicked, but the weak ; who, 
if I had punished this man as he deserved, would 
not have failed to cry out upon me for acting the 
tyrant P. Now I am persuaded, that when he is 
once gone into Manlius's camp, whither he actu- 
ally designs to go, none can be so silly as not to 
see that there is a plot ; none so wicked, as not to 
acknowledge it : whereas, by taking off him alone, 
though this pestilence would be somewhat checked, 
it could not be suppressed; but when he has thrown 
himself into rebellion, and carried out his friends 
along with him, and drawn together the profligate 
and desperate from all parts of the empire, not only 
this ripened plague of the republic, but the very 
root and seed of all our evils, will be extirpated 
with him at once." Then applying himself again 
to Catiline, he concludes with a short prayer to 
Jupiter : " With these omens, Catiline, of all pros- 
perity to the republic, but of destruction to thyself 
and all those who have joined themselves with thee 
in all kinds of parricide, go thy way then to this 
impious and abominable war ; whilst thou, Jupiter, 
whose religion was established with the foundation 
of this city, whom we truly call Stator, the stay and 
prop of this empire, wilt drive this man and his 
accomplices from thy altars and temples, from the 
houses and walls of the city, from the lives and for- 
tunes of us all ; and wilt destroy with eternal 
punishments, both living and dead, all the haters 
of good men, the enemies of their country, the 
plunderers of Italy, now confederated in this detest- 
able league and partnership of villany." 
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Cntili ne, oituaiabed by the thuoder oF thii speech, 
hadlittletoiBf rorhlinBL-lf muiiRer to it| jB[,with 
downcast iDDks nod suppUtuit voice, he begiied of 
the hthrrs not to believe too hutilj what was •■id 
■giiDgt bim by »n enemy ; that hU birth and past 
lUe offered everything to him that was hopefal ; and 
4t was not to be imigined that a man of patrician 
bmily, vhoee aneeators, ai well a> himself, had 
giten mnny proofs of their alTection to the Roman 
people, should want to overturn the govemment i 
while Cii^ero, a atranger Bad late inhabitant of 
Koine, was so tealons to preserve it. But as he 
traa galo|{ od to give foul language, the sennte 
interrupted him by a general outcry, calling him 
traitor and parricide : Dpon whtoh, being furious 
and deBp«rate, he declared again aloud what he had 
said before to Cato, that since he was oircumvented 
and driven headlong by hii enemiei, be would 
quench Che flame which was taited about him, by 
Ibe common ruin ; and so rushed out of the assem- 
bly^. Ai eaan aa he was came to his house, and 
began to reflect on what bad passed, perceiving it 
in vain to dissemble any longer, he resolved to 
enter into action immediately, before the troops of 
the republic were increased, or any new levies 
made ; so that, after a short conference with I.eii. 
tuluB, Cethegus, and the rest, about what Imd been 
concerted in the last meeting, having given fresh 
orders and assnrannea of hi* speedy 
bead of a strong armv. be left " 
night with a small 
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peared, than his friends gave 
nto a vulnntarj eiile at Mar- 
nduatriously spread through 
ling, to raise an odium upon 



■cilles* 1 nhicb 
the city the nei 
Cicero for driv 
toenC without any previous trial or proof of bis 
guilt; but Cicero was too well informed of bis 
motions to entertain any doubt about his going to 
Hanlius 'scamp, and into actual rebellion : he knew 
that be had sent Ibitber already a quantity of arms, 
and all the ensigns of military command, with that 
silver eaglewhichheusod to keep with great aupe> 
stition in his house, for its having belonged to C. 
Marios in his expedition against the Cimbri '. But 
lest the Btoryshoold make an ill irapresiion on the 
city, be called the people together into the forum, 
to give them an account of what passed in the 
senate the day before, and of CitiUne's leaving 
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Hebegan by congratulating with them on Cati- 
line's fli^t, as on a certain victory; "since the 
driving him from hia secret plots and inddious 
attempts on their Uvea and fortunes into open 
rebellion, was in effect to cnnquer him: thatCati- 
Lne himself was sensible of it, whose chief regret 
in bis retreat was not for leaving the oi(y, but for 
leaving it standing'.— But if there be any here.'' 
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s*ya he, " wlio blame me for what I a 
of, as you all indeed justly inay, that I 
rather aeite than send away su capital an enemy ; 
that is not my ^iill, citizens, but the fault of the 
times. Catiline ought long ago to have sulfered 
the last paiiishment ; the cuBtum of our ancestori. 
the discipline of the empire, and the rejiublic 
itself, required it. But how many would there 
have been who would not have believed what 1 
charged him with ? How many, who, through 
weakness, would nerer have imagined it, ortlirongh 
wickedness would have defended it? " He observes, 
" that if ho bad put Catiline to death, he should . , 
have drawn upoo bimself such an odium as would ' 
have rendered him unable to prosecute lus accom- 
plices and extirpate the remains of the conspiracy ; 
but to far from being afraid of him now, he was 
sorry only that he went off with so few to atlend 
liim* : chat his forces wore enntemptible, if com- 
pared with Chose of the republic; made up of a 
niLierBble, needy crew, who had wasted their sub- 
stance, forfeited Iheir bails, and would run away 
not only at the sight of an army, but of the prietor'i 
edict — That tboae who bad deserlrd hia ariuy, and 
staid behind, were more tobe dreaded tlmn tin- army 
itself J and the more so, because they knew him (O 
be inEormed of all their designs, yet were nut at all 
moved by it : that he had bid open all Cbeir coun- 
cils in the senate the day before, upon which Cati- 
line WHS so disheartened that he iioiuediaCely iled : 
that be could not guess what ibrtr others meant; 
if they imagined that lie should always use the same 
lenity, they were much mistaken'; for he hw) now 
gaii^ed what he bad hitherto been waiting for, to 
make all people see that there was a conspiracy: 
Chat DOW, therefore, there was no more room for 
clemency, the case itself required aevecity ; jot he 
would still grant them one thing, to quit the city 
and follow Catiline ; nay, would tell them the way ) 
it was the Anrelian road ; and if they would make 
haste, Ibey might avertaiie him before night." 
Then, after describing the profligate life and con- 
versation of Catiline and bis accomplices', he 
declares it " insufferably impudent for such men 
to pretend to plot i the lazy against the active, the 
foolish against Che prudent, Che drunken against 
the sober, the drowsy againat Che vigilsnC; who, 
lolling at feasts, embracing miatresaeB, staggering 
with wine, stuffed with victuals, crowned with gar- 
lands, daubed with perfumes, beicb in their con- 
versations of massacring the honest and firing the 
city. If my consulship." aaya he, '■ since it can- 
not cure, should cut otT all these, it would add uo 
smalt period to the duration of the republic ; for 
there is no nation which we hate reason Co fear, no 
king who can make war apon the Roman people ; 
all disturbances abroad, both by land and sea, are 
e of one man ; but a domestic 
the treason, the danger, the 
enemy is within ; we are to combat with lumrj, 
with madness, with villany. In this war I profess 
myself your leader, and take upon myself all the 
animosity of the desperate : whatever can possibly 
be healed, I will heal ; but what ought tt ' 
otf, I will never suffer to spread to the rui 
city.'" He then takes notice of the report of 
Catiline's being driven into exile, but ridicules the 
weakness of it; and says, " that he had put that 
« InCatil. ii. a. j Ibid. 3. 
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matter out of doubt, by exposing all his treasons 
the day before in the senate •*." He laments ** the 
wretched condition not only of governing, but even 
of preserving states : For if Catiline," says he, 
** baffled by my pains and counsels, should really 
change his mind, drop all thoughts of war, and 
betake himself to exile, he would not be said to be 
disarmed and terrified, or driven from his purpose 
by my vigilance, but uncondemned and innocent to 
be forced into banishment by the threats of the 
consul ; and there would be numbers who would 
think him not wicked, but unhappy, and me not a 
diligent consul, but a cruel tyrant." He declares, 
*' that though, for the sake of his own ease or cha- 
racter, he should never wish to hear of Catiline's 
being at the head of an army, yet they would 
certainly hear it in three days' time : that if men 
were so perverse as to complain of his being driven 
away, what would they have said if he had been 
put to death ? Yet there was not one of those 
who talked of his going to Marseilles, but would 
be sorry for it, if it was true, and wished much 
rather to see him in Manlius's camp*^." He pro- 
ceeds to describe at large the strength and forces of 
Catiline, and the different sorts of men of which 
they were composed ; and then displaying and 
opposing to them the superior forces of the repub- 
lic, he shows it to be " a contention of all sorts of 
virtue against all sorts of vice ; in which, if all 
human help should fail them, the gods themselves 
would never suffer the best cause in the world to 
be vanquished by the worst**." He requires them, 
therefore, to ** keep a watch only in their private 
houses, for he had taken care to secure the public 
without any tumult : that he had given notice to 
all the colonies and great towns of Catiline's 
retreat, so as to be upon their guard against him : 
that as to the body of gladiators, whom Catiline 
always depended upon as his best and surest band, 
they were taken care of in such a manner as to be 
in the power of the republic* ; though, to say the 
truth, even these were better affected than some 
part of the patricians : that he had sent Q. Metel- 
lus, the praetor, into Gaul and the district of Pice- 
num, to oppose all Catiline's motions on that side ; 
and, for settling all matters at home, had summoned 
the senate to meet again that morning, which, as 
they saw, was then assembling. As for those, 
therefore, who were left behind in the city, though 
they were now enemies, yet, since they were born 
citizens, he admonished them again and again, that 
his lenity had been waiting only for an opportunity 
of demonstrating the certainty of the plot : that for 
the rest, he should never forget that this was his 
country, he their consul, who thought it his duty 
either to live with them, or die for them. There 
is no guard," says he, ** upon the gates, none to 
watch the roads ; if any one has a mind to with- 
draw himself, he may go wherever he pleases ; but 
if he makes the least stir within the city, so as to 
be caught in any overt act against the republic, he 
shall know that there are in it vigilant consuls, 
excellent magistrates, a stout senate ; that there 
are arms, and a prison, which our ancestors pro- 
vided as the avenger of manifest crimes ; and all 

b In Gatil. ii. 6. c ibid. 7, 8, 9, 10. 
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this shall be transacted in such a manner, citizens, 
that the greatest disorders shall be quelled without 
the least hurry ; the greatest dangers, without any 
tumult ; a domestic war, the most desperate of any 
in our memory, by me, your only leader and gene- 
ral, in my gown ; which I will manage so, that, as 
far as it is possible, not one even of the guilty shall 
suffer punishment in the city. But if their auda- 
ciousness, and my country's danger, should neces- 
sarily drive me from this mild resolution, yet I will 
effect, what in so cruel and treacherous a war could 
hardly be hoped for, that not one honest man shall 
fall, but all of you be safe by the punishment of a 
few. This I promise, citizens, not from any con- 
fidence in my own prudence, or from any human 
councils, but from the many evident declarations of 
the gods, by whose impulse I am led into this per- 
suasion ; who assist us, not as they used to do, at a 
distance, against foreign and remote enemies, but 
by their present help and protection, defend their 
temples and our houses. It is your part, there- 
fore, to worship, implore, and pray to them, that 
since all our enemies are now subdued both by land 
and sea, they would continue to preserve this city, 
which was designed by them for the most beautiful, 
the most flourishing, and most powerful on earth, 
from the detestable treasons of its own desperate 
citizens." 

We have no account of this day's debate in the 
senate, which met while Cicero was speaking to 
the people, and were waiting his coming to them 
from the rostra : but as to Catiline, after staying 
a few days on the road to raise and arm the coun- 
try through which he passed, and which his agents 
had already been disposing to his interests, he 
marched directly to Manlius's camp, with the fasces 
and all the ensigns of military command displayed 
before him. Upon this news, the senate declared 
both him and Manlius public enemies, with offers 
of pardon to all his followers who were not con- 
demned of capital crimes, if they returned to their 
duty by a certain day ; and ordered the consuls to 
make new levies, and that Antonius should follow 
Catiline with the army ; Cicero stay at home to 
guard the city^ 

It will seem strange to some, that Cicero, when 
he had certain information of Catiline's treason, 
instead of seizing him in the city, not only suf- 
fered but urged his escape, and forced him as it 
were to begin the war. But there was good reason 
for what he did, as he frequently intimates in his 
speeches ; he had many enemies among the nobility, 
and Catiline many secret friends ; and though he 
was perfectly informed of the whole progress and 
extent of the plot, yet the proofs being not ready 
to be laid before the public, Catiline's dissimu- 
lation still prevailed, and persuaded great numbers 
of his innocence ; so that if he had imprisoned and 
punished him at this time, as he deserved, the 
whole faction were prepared to raise a general 
clamour against him, by representing his admi- 
nistration as a tyranny, and the plot as a forgery 
contrived to support it : whereas by driving Catiline 
into rebellion, he made all men see the reality of 
their danger ; while from an exact account of his 
troops, he knew them to be so unequal to those of 
the republic, that there was no doubt of his being 
destroyed, if he could be pushed to the necessity of 

' Sallust. Bell. Cat. 36. 
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declaring himself, bsfore hia othar projects were 
ripe for exccutioD. He knew bIsd, Ihnt if Catiline 
was on« drivea out of tbe uity. and separated from 
bt> iccani|iJiccB, nbo nere a Uiy, drunken, (hougbt- 
IcM Civw, they nonld raid theiuselvcB by tlieir ono 
rashness, and be easily drawn into my trap whii>h 
he should lay for them : the event showed that be 
jud^d ri|;ht : and bj what happened anerwnrils 
both to Catitine and to hiinaeir, it appeared, that, 
as br as huiiiso cautinn could reach, he acted wi ' 
the utmost pmdeace in regard as well to hia on 
as to the public safety. 

In the midst of all this harry, and soon aft 
Catiline's flight, Ciicro fuund leisure, according 
bis ooBtom, to defend L. Murena, one of tl 
COniuU elect, who was now brought to a trial fur 
bribery and coimption. Calo bad declared io tbe 
senate, that he would try tbe force of Cicero's late 
taw upon one of the consular candidateaf ; aodtince 
Catiline, whom be cblcRy aimed at, waa out nf hi* 
reach, he resolted to fall npon Murena ; yet con- 
nived at the same time at the other couanl, Silanus, 
who had married his sister, tliough equally guilty 
with bis colleague'': be was joined in the accaia- 
tiun by one of the disappointed candidate, S. 
SulpieiOB, a person of distingaisbed worth and 
character, and the moat celebrated lawyer of the 
age, for whole lerticc, and s 



great fame in the Mitbridatic war, as lieutenant 
' mlluE^i and was now defended by three, the 

Rome, Crassis, Hortenaius, and Cicero : so that 
there had seldom been a trial of more expectation, 
n account of the dlKnity of all the parlies con. 
emed. Tbe character of the accusers makes it 
Easonable to believe, that there was dear proof of 
3me illegal practices ; yet from Cicero's apeech, 
which, (hongh imperfect, is the only remaining 
monument of the transaction, it seems probable, 
that they were such only as, tbongh strictly 
speaking irregular, were yet warranted by custom 
and the eiample of all candidates; and though 
heinoua in the eyea of a Calo, or an angry oompe- 
r, were usually oierlooked by tbe magistrates 
expected by the people. 

'he accusation cooaisted of three heads : the 
scandal of Mutena'a lift ; the want of dignity in 
bis character and family ; and bribery in the late 
' tion. Aa to the first, tbe greatest crime which 
a charged him with was dancing : to which 
sra's defence ia lomewhat remarkable: " He 
admoniahea Cato not to throw out anch a calumny 
nconsiderateiy, or to call the consul of Rome 
incer; hut to consider how many other criuita 
lau must needs be guilty a( before that of 
dancing could be truly objected to him ; since n 
body ever danced, even in solitude, or a privs 
dug of friends, who was not either drunk 
I ; for dancing was always tbe last act 




.... effect of many vice*, jet with none of tk 
without which that vice eould ttol pouibly sabi . . 
with no scandalous fcaais, no amour*, no nighll; 1 

revela, no lewdness, no extravagant c;ip«nse," 



jitiHcd b 
defeated by a plebrdan, whose extraction he 
temned : hut Cicero " ridicules the vanity of I 
thinking no family good, but a patrician ; aboara a 
that Murena'i grandfather and great-grandfather I 
had been pmtars ; and that hia father also from ] 
the same dignity had ohtained t'. 
triumph : that Sulpicius'a nobility was better I 
known to the antiquariea than to tlie people t 
since his grandfather had never borne any of the J 

Erincipal officer, nor hia father ever mounted ] 
Igber than tbe equestrian rank : tliat being there- 
fore the son of a Roman knight, he had always 
reckoned him in the same clais with himself, of 
thoae who by their own industry bail opened their I 
way tn the highest honoura ; that the Curiusea, | 
the Catos, the Pompeiuaea, the Mariusea, Iha 'j 
Didiuses. the CailtuBBa were all of the same sorti I 
that when he had broken throngh that barricade I 
of nobility, and bid tbe cooaulship open to the 
virtuoua, aa well aa to the noble ; and when i 

defended by a conaul, tbe son of a knight ; he 
never imagined, that the accusers would venture to 
Bay a word about the novelty of a family : that he 
bimiielf had two patrician competitors, tbe oi 
proHigHte and Hiidacious, tbe other an excellent 
and modest man ; yet that be outdid Catiline ii 
dignity, C.atba in interest ; and if that had been i 

enemies to object it to bim"." He then abowa 
" that the science of arms, in which Mur 
excelled, had much more dignity and sptendou 
it then tiie science of the law, being that wb 
first gave a name to tbe Roman people, brought 
glory to their city, and anbdued tha world tt "' 
empire : that martial virtue bad ever been the 
means of conciliating the favour of the people, and 
recommending to the banonra of the i' 
it was but reasonable that it should hold the first 
place in that city, which was raised by it to be tbe 
head of all other cities in the world"." 

As to the last and heaviest part of the chat^, 
tbe crime of bribery, there was little or nothing 
made out against him. but what was too common 
to be thought criminal ; the bribery of ahowa, 
plays, and dinners given to tbe populace; yet not 
so much byliirnself, as by hia friends and relations, 
who were serious to serve bim ; ao that Cicero 
makes very slight of it, and declares him*elf " more 
afraid of the authority, than tbe acunaation of 
Cato;" and to obviate the iiifluenca which the 
reputation of Cato's integrity might h ■ '■ - 
cause, be observea, " that the people 
and all wiae judiea. had ever been jealous of the ' 

ahoulJ he home down, not by the weight of his 
crimes, but tlie superior force of his adteraary. 
Let tbe author ity of tbe great p i 'evail," eaya he. 



** for the safety of the innocent, the protection of 
the helpless, the relief of the miserable ; but let its 
influence be repelled from the dangers and destruc- 
tion of citizens : for if any one should say, that 
Cato would not have taken the pains to accuse, if 
he had not been assured of the crime, he estab- 
lishes a very unjust law to men in distress, by 
making the judgment of an accuser to be con- 
sidered as a prejudice or previous condemnation of 
the criminal"." He exhorts ** Cato not to be so 
severe on what ancient custom and the republic 
itself had found useful ; nor to deprive the people 
of their plays, gladiators, and feasts, which their 
ancestors had approved ; nor to take from candi- 
dates an opportunity of obliging by a method of 
expense which indicated their generosity, rather 
than an intention to corruptP." 

But whatever Murena's crime might be, the 
circumstance which chiefly favoured him was, the 
difficulty of the times, and a rebellion actually on 
foot ; which made it neither safe nor prudent to 
deprive the city of a consul, who by a military 
education was the best qualified to defend it in so 
dangerous a crisis. This point Cicero dwells much 
upon, declaring, " that he undertook this cause, 
not so much for the sake of Murena, as of the 
peace, the liberty, the lives and safety of them all. 
Hear, hear," says he, ** your consiil, who, not 
to speak arrogantly, thinks of nothing day and 
night but of the republic : Catiline does not 
despise us so far, as to hope to subdue this city 
with the force which he has carried out with him : 
the contagion is spread wider than you imagine ; 
the Trojan horse is within our walls ; which, while 
I am consul, shall never oppress you in your sleep. 
If it be asked then, what reason I have to fear 
Catiline ? none at all ; and I have taken care that 
nobody else need fear him : yet I say, that we 
have cause to fear those troops of his, which I see 
in this very place. Nor is his army so much to be 
dreaded, as those who are said to have deserted it : 
for in truth they have not deserted, but are left by 
him only as spies upon us, and placed as it were 
in ambush, to destroy us the more securely : all 
these want to see a worthy consul, an experienced 
general, a man both by nature and fortunes attached 
to the interests of the republic, driven by your 
sentence from the guard and custody of the city i.'* 
After urging this topic with great warmth and 
force, he adds; ** We are now come to the crisis 
and extremity of our danger ; there is no resource 
or recovery for us, if we now miscarry ; it is no 
time to throw away any of the helps which we 
have, but by all means possible to acquire more. 
The enemy is not on the banks of the Anio, which 
was thought so terrible in the Punic war, but in 
the city and the forum. Good gods ! (1 cannot speak 
it without a sigh,) there are some enemies in the 
very sanctuary ; some, I say, even in the senate ! 
The gods grant, that my colleague may quell this 
rebellion by our arms ; whilst 1, in the gown, by 
the assistance of all the honest, vtrill dispel the 
other dangers with which the city is now big. But 
what will become of us, if they should slip through 
our hands into the new year ; and find but one 
consul in the republic, and him employed not in 
prosecuting the war, but in providing a colleague ? 
Then this plague of Catiline will break out in all 

o Pro Muren. 28. P~lbid. 3B. 

q Ibid. 37. 



its fury, spreading terror, confusion, fire, and 
sword through the city,'* &c.'" This considera- 
tion, so forcibly urged, of the necessity of having 
two consuls for the guard of the city at the opening 
of the new year, had such weight with the judges, 
that without any deliberation they unanimously 
acquitted Murena, and would not, as Cicero says, 
so much as hear the accusation of men, the most 
eminent and illustrious'. 

Cicero had a strict intimacy all this while with 
Sulpicius, whom he had served with all his interest 
in this very contest for the consulship*. He had 
a great friendship also with Cato, and the highest 
esteem of his integrity ; yet he not only defended 
this cause against them both, but to take off the 
prejudice of their authority, laboured even to make 
them ridiculous ; rallying the profession of Sul- 
picius as trifling and contemptible, the principles 
of Cato as absurd and impracticable, with so much 
humour and wit, that he made the whole audience 
very merry, and forced Cato to cry out. What a 
facetious consul have we^ ! But what is more 
observable, the opposition of these great men in an 
affair so interesting gave no sort of interruption to 
their friendship, which continued as firm as ever 
to the end of their lives : and Cicero, who lived 
the longest of them, showed the real value that 
he had for them both after their deaths, by pro- 
curing public honours for the one, and writing the 
life and praises of the other. Murena too, though 
exposed to so much danger by the prosecution, yet 
seems to have retained no resentment of it ; but 
during his consulship paid a great deference to the 
counsels of Cato, and employed all his power to 
support him against the violence of Metellus, his 
colleague in the tribunate. This was a greatness 
of mind truly noble, and suitable to the dignity of 
the persons ; not to be shocked by the particular 
contradiction of their friends, when their general 
views on both sides were laudable and virtuous : 
yet this must not be wholly charged to the virtue 
of the men, but to the discipline of the republic 
itself, which by a wise policy imposed it as a duty 
on its subjects to defend their fellow citizens in 
their dangers, without regard to any friendships or 
engagements whatsoever*. The examples of this 
kind will be more or less frequent in states, in pro- 
portion as the public good happens to be the 
ruling principle ; for that is a bond of union too 
firm to be broken by any little differences about 
the measures of pursuing it: but where private 
ambition and party zeal have the ascendant, there 
every opposition must necessarily create animosity, 
as it obstructs the acquisition of that good, which 
is considered as the chief end of life, private benefit 
and advantage. 

Before the trial of Murena, Cicero had pleaded 
another cause of the same kind in the defence of 
C. Piso, who had been consul four years before, 
and acquired the character of a brave and vigorous 

r Pro Muren. 39. 

> Defend! consul L. Murenam — ^nemo illorum judicum, 
clarissimis viris accusantibus, audiendum sibi de ambitu 
curavit, cum bellum jam gercnte Catilina, onmes, me 
auctore, duos consules Kalendis Jan. scirent esse oportere. 
—Ibid. 

t Ibid. 3. « Plut. in Cato. 

X Hanc nobis a majoribus esse traditam disciplinam, ut 
nullius amicitia ad propulsanda pericula impediremur. — 
Pro Sylla, 17. 
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nugisCrHte : but we hsre no nmains of the ipewh. 
nor BDytbiDg more uid of it by Cicero, tbsn [list 
1^0 was scqniCteil on the Account of hb laudible 
behiKiour in bis conautshipi. We learn boweTer 
from Sallnst, tbst he wag accused of oppression 
and extortion In hia government ; and that the 
prosecudon was promoted ehieflj by J. Cffitar, out 
of revenge for Piso'a having ■rbitraril]' puniabed 
one of hia friendg or clienta in Ciaalpine Gaul'. 

But to return to the aiTair of the conspiracy: 
tantalus and Ihe rest, who were lefl in the city, 
were preparing all things for the execution of their 
grand design, and soliciting men of all ranks, who 
seemed likely to favour their canie, or to be of any 
to it ; among the rest, they agreed to make an 
attempt on the ambasssdars of the AUobroges ; a 
warlike, molinons, faithless people, inhabitiag the 
countries now called Savoy and Daupbiny, greatly 
disalfected to Ihe Roman power, and already ripe 
for rebellion. These ambaasadars, who were pre- 
paring to return home, much out of humour with 
'" senate, and without any redress of the griev- 
ea whicli they were sent to complain of, 
lived the' propoaol at Rrst very greedily, and 
promised to engage their nation to assist the con- 
■piratora with wliat they principally wanted', a 
good body of horse, vthenerer they should begin the 
war; but reflecting afterwards, in their cooler 
thonghts, on the difficulty of the enterprise, and 
the danger of involving Ibemselvea and their conn- 
'ry in ao desperate a eanee, tbey resoWed to dia- 
over what they knew to Q. Fabins Sanga, the 
patron of their city, who immediately gdve intel- 
ligence of it to tlie consul''. 

Cicero's instructions upon it were, that the 
ambassadors should continue to feign the aame 
eat which they had hitherto shown, and promiae 
verything that was required of them, till tbey bad 
;ot a ftiU insight into the eiCent of the plot, with 
liatinct proofs against [he particular actors in it" ; 
upon which, at their next conference with the con- 
spirators, they insisted on having some credentials 
from them to show to their people at home, witb- 
which they would never be induced to enter 
1 an engagement so hazardous. This was tbonght 
reasonabte, and presently complied with ; and 
"" "turciua was appointed to go along with the 
lassadara, and introduce them to Catiline on 
r road, in order to confirm the agreement, and 
eichange assurances also with him ; towbomLes. 
tulussent at the same time a particular letler under 
own hand and seal, though without bis name. 
Cicero, being punctually informed of all these facts, 
concerted privately with the ambBSSsdors the time 
and manner of their leaving Rome in the night, 
and that on the Miliian bridge, about a mile from 
Ihe dCy, they sbonid be arrested with their papers 
and letters abont them, by two of the pneton, 
L. Flaeeua and C. PontiuiuE, whom he had in- 
rted for Chat purpose, and ordered to He in 




ambush near the place, with a strong gnard at 
friends and soldiers: ail which was successfully 
executed, and the whole company brought pri- 
soners to Cicero's house by break of day''. 

The mmoar of this accident presently drew a 
resort of Cicero's principal friends about him, who 
advised him to open the letten before he produced 
them in the senate, lest, if nothing of moment werg 
found in them, it might be thought rash and im. 
prudent to raise an unnecessary terror and alarm 
throDgh the city. But be nsi too well informed of 
the contents to fear any censure of that kind ; and 
declared, that in a caseof public danger bethought 
it his duty lo lay the matter entire before the public 
council". He summoned the senate therefore to 
meet immediately, and sent at the same time for 
Gabinius, Slatilins, Cetbrgos, and Lentnlus, who 
all came presently lo his house, suspecting nothing 
of the discovery ; and being informed also of a 
quantity of arms provided by Celhegus for the nse 
of the conepiracy, be ordered C. Sulpicios, another 
of the prntors, to go and search his honse, where 
be found a great number of swords and daggers, 
with other arms, all newly cleaned, and ready for 

meet the 
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With this preparatioD he set out I 
senate in Che temple of Concord, with a numerous 
guard of citiiene, carrying the ambassadors and 
the conspirators with him in cnstody i and aftet 
he had given the assembly an account of the whole 
alfair, Vulturciua was called in to be eiamioed 
sepsrately; to whom Cicero, by order of the house, 
offered a pardon and reward, if he would faithfully 
discover all that be knew : upon which, sftersome 
hesitation, he confessed that he had letters sad 
instructions from Ijentulus to Catiline, lo press 
him to accept the assistance of the slaves, and to 
lead his army with all expedition towards Rome, 
to the intent, that when it should be set on tire in 
different places, and the general massacre begun, 
he might be at band to intercept those who escaped, 
and join with bis (riends in the cityi. 

The ambassadors were eiarained next, who de- 
clared, that they had received letters to their nation 
from Lentulus, Celbr^us, and Statiliua ; that these 
thrre, and L. Caseins also, required them to send 
a body of horse as soon as possible into Italy, de- 
claring that they had no occasion for any foot; 
that Lentulns had assured Ihcm from the Sibylline 
books, and the answers of soothsayers, that he 
was the third Cornelius, who was destined to be 
mister of Rome, as Cinna and Sylla had been be- 
fore him ; and that this was the fatal year marked 
for the destruction of the city and empire : that 
there was some dispute hetweefi Cethegus and the 
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rest about the time of firing the city ; for while the 
rest were for fixing it on the feast of Saturn, or 
the middle of December, Cethegus thought that 
day too remote and dilatory. — The letters were 
then produced and opened — first that from Cethe- 
gus ; and upon showing him the seal, he allowed 
it to be his ; it was written with his own hand, 
and addressed to the senate and people of the 
Allobroges, signifying, that he would make good 
what he had promised to their ambassadors, and 
entreating them also to perform what the ambas- 
sadors had undertaken for them. He had been 
interrogated just before about the arms that were 
found at his house ; to which he answered, that 
they were provided only for his curiosity, for he 
had always been particularly fond of neat arms : 
but after his letter was read, he was so dejected 
and confounded, that he had nothing at all to say 
for himself — Statilius was then brought in, and 
acknowledged his hand and seal ; and when his 
letter was read, to the same purpose with Cethegus's, 
he confessed it to be his own. Then Lentulus's 
letter was produced, and his seal likewise owned 
by him ; which Cicero perceiving to be the head of 
his grandfather, could not help expostulating with 
him, that the very image of such an ancestor, so 
remarkable for a singular love of his country, had 
not reclaimed him from his traitorous designs. 
His letter was of the same import with the other 
two ; but having leave to speak for himself, he at 
first denied the whole charge, and began to question 
the ambassadors and Vulturcius, what business 
they ever had with him, and on what occasion 
they came to his house ; to which they gave clear 
and distinct answers, signifying by whom, and how 
often, they had been introduced to him ; and then 
asked him in their turn, whether he had never 
mentioned anything to them about the Sibylline 
oracles ; upon which being confounded, or infatu- 
ated rather by the sense of his guilt, he gave a 
remarkable proof, as Cicero says, of the great 
force of conscience ; for noi; only his usual parts 
and eloquence, but his impudence too, in which 
he outdid all men, quite failed him, so that he 
confessed his crime, to the surprise of the whole 
assembly. Then Vulturcius desired that the letter 
to Catiline, which Lentulus had sent by him, 
might be opened ; where Lentulus again, though 
greatly disordered, acknowledged his hand and 
seal : it was written without any name, but to this 
effect : *' You will know whp I am, from him whom 
I have sent to you. Take care to show yourself a 
man ; and recollect in what a situation you are ; 
and consider what is now necessary for you. Be 
sure to make use of the assistance of all, even of 
the lowest." — Gabinius was then introduced, and 
behaved impudently for a while ; but at last 
denied nothing of what the ambassadors charged 
him with. 

After the criminals and witnesses were with- 
drawn, the senate went into a debate upon the 
state of the republic, and came unanimou^y to 
the following resolutions : That public thanks 
should be decreed to Cicero in the amplest manner; 
by whose virtue, counsel, and providence, the re- 
public was delivered from the greatest dangers : 
that Flaccus and Pontinius, the praetors, should 
be thanked likewise for their vigorous and punctual 
execution of Cicero's orders : that Antonius, the 
other consul, should be praised for having removed 






from his councils all those who were concerned in 
the conspiracy. That Lentulus, after having abdi- 
cated the preetorship, and divested himself of his 
robes — and Cethegus, Statilius, and Gabinius, with 
their other accomplices also, when taken — Cassius, 
Coeparius, Furius, Chilo, Umbrenus, should be 
committed to safe custody; and that a public 
thanksgiving should be appointed in Cicero's name, 
for his having preserved the city from a conflagra- 
tion, the citizens from a massacre, and Italy from 
a war**. 

The senate being dismissed, Cicero went directly 
into the rostra, and gave the people an account of 
the whole proceeding, in the manner as it is just 
related : where he observed to them, ** That the 
thanksgiving decreed in his name was the first 
which had ever been decreed to any man in the 
gown : that all other thanksgivings had been ap- 
pointed for some^particular services to the republic, 
this alone for saving it* : that by the seizure of 
these accomplices, all CatiUne's hopes were blasted 
at once ; for when he was driving Catiline out of 
the city he foresaw, that if he was once removed, 
there would be nothing to apprehend from the 
drowsiness of Lentulus, the fat of Cassius, or the 
rashness of Cethegus : that Catiline was the life 
and soul of the conspiracy ; who never took a 
thing to be done, because he had ordered it, but 
always followed, solicited, and saw it done himself: 
that if he had not driven him from his secret plots 
into open rebellion, he could never have delivered 
the republic from its dangers, or never, at least, 
with so much ease and quiet : that Catiline would 
not have named the fatal day for their destruction 
so long beforehand; nor ever suffered his hand 
and seal to be brought against him, as the manifest 
proof of his guilt ; all which was so managed in 
his absence, that no theft in any private house was 
ever more clearly detected than this whole con- 
spiracy : that all this was the pure effect of a 
divine influence ; not only for its being above the 
reach of human counsel, but because the gods had 
so remarkably interposed in it, as to show them- 
selves almost visibly: for not to mention the 
nightly streams of light from the western sky, the 
blazing of the heavens, flashes of lightning, earth- 
quakes, &c. he could not omit what happened two 
years before, when the turrets of the capitol were 
struck down with lightning ; how the soothsayers, 
called together from all Etruria, declared, that fire, 
slaughter, the overthrow of the laws, civil war, and 
the ruin of the city, were portended, unless some 
means were found out of appeasing the gods : for 
which purpose they ordered a new and larger statue 
of Jupiter to be made, and to be placed in a 
position contrary to that of the former image, with 
its face turned towards the east ; intimating, that 
if it looked towards the rising sun, the forum, and 
the senate-house, then all plots against the state 
would be detected so evidently, that all the world 
should see them. That upon this answer, the con- 
suls of that year gave immediate orders for making 
and placing the statue ; but from the slow progress 
of the work, neither they, nor their successors, nor 
he himself, could get it finished till that very day ; 

h In Cat iiL 6, 6. 

i Quod mihi primum post banc urbem conditam togato 
contigit— — quae supplicatio, si cum cseteris conferatur, 
Quirites, hoc interest, quod cseterae bene gesta, haec una 
conservata Republica constituta est.— Ibid. 6. 
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on iiluch. hj the sjieeial influenre of Jnpiter, while 
the compirators Olid witneaaeB were cmriBil through 
the forum lo the temple of CiiaiMiril, in that vfTj 
moment the statue was Hied id ita plseo ; and, 
being turned to look npon them mid the aeiiiCe, 
both they and the aenate 6BW the whole conspinir;f 
detected. And can any man," atja he, " be such 
BD enemy to truth, (to raiah, so mad, as to deny, 
that alt things which we see, and nbove all, that 
this city, is Ko^erned by tbe pawer and providence 
of the gads' ;" He proceeds lo obaerve, ■'that 
the coDbpirators must needs he under a ditine nod 
judicial infatuation, and could never have trusted 
I aflairaandlettemofsadimomentl 
and unknown to them, if the gods bad 
founded their leniies : and that Ibe amba 
I a nation eo disaffected, and eo atle and willing tu 
' make war upon them, shouM ilight the hopes of 
' dominion, and the utrantageous offers of men of 
I patrician rank, most needs be the effect uf a. divine 
interpo^Do; especially when they might have 
gained their ends, not by fightingi but by holding 
3ieir tongues." He eihorla them, therefore, ■' lo 
celebralB that thanksgiving-day religiously with their 
wives and chiUien'. That for all his pains and 
senices he desired no other reward or honour, but 
the perpetual remembrance of that day : in this 
, he placed all his triumphs and his glory, to have 
the memory of that day eternally propagated to 
. the safety of the city, and the honour of his coa- 
I Bnlship; to have it remembered, that there were 
I two citiiens living at the same time in the repub- 
I lie, the one of whom was terminating tbe extent of 
the empire by the bounds of the horiion itself; 
the other preserving the seat and centre of that 
empire'". That his case, however, was different 
I from that of their generals abroad, who, as soon as 
they had conquered their enemies, left them ; 
whereas it was bis lot to live still among those 
, whom he had subdued : that it ought to be tbeir 
eare therefore to see, that the malice of those 
enemies should nut hurt bim; and that what he 
had been doing for their good should not redound 
to his detriment ; though as to htmsetf, be had no 
cause to fear anything, eince he should tie protected 
, by tbe guard of all honest men, by the dignity of 
the republic itself, by the power of conscience, 
which all those must needs violate who should 
' attempt to injure him : that he would never yield, 
I therefore, to the audadouBneas of any, but even 
I provoke and attsck all the wicked and the profli- 
gate : yet if all their rags at last, when repelled 
from the people, should torn singly u|tan him, 
they should consider what a discouragement i^ 
would be hereafter to those who should expose 
themseltes to danger for their safety. That for 
his part, he would ever support and defend in his 
private condition what he bad acted in his consul- 
ship, and show, that what he had done was not 
theeffect of chance, hut of virtue: that if any envy 
should be stirred up against him, it might hurt 
the envious, hut advance hie glory. — ^Lastly, since 
it was now night, be bade them all go home, and 
pray to Jupiter, (he guardian -if them and the city ; 
and though the danger was now over, to keep the 
same watch in tlieir boueeg as before, fbr fear of 
any surprise ; and be would take care, that they 
should have no occasion to do it any longer." 
"TliiCjil. iiL8,9. lIMd-lO. "~ 



While the prisoners were before tbe senate, 

short-hand, to take notes of everythlag that was 
said ; and when tbe whole examination wu llnislied 
aud reduced into an act, he set all the clerks at 
work to tmnsctibe copies of it. which he dispersed 
presently tlirougb Italy and all Ibe provinces, to 
prevent any invidious miareprescnlalion of what 
was soolearlyatteaiedandconfesspdhythecrimiaala 
themselves", who for tbe present were eomi 
to tbe free custody of the magistrates and sei 
of their sci) uain lance °, tUl the senate should 
to a final resolution about them. All this ) 
on the third of December, a day of no small 
fatigue to Cicero, who, from break of day till the 
evening, seems to have been engaged, without any 
refreshment, in eiamining the wiCneoes and tlie 
criminals, aud procuring the decree which was 
consequent upon it; and when that was over, in 
giving ■ narrative of tbe whole transaction to tbe 
penpte, who were walling for that purpose in the 
forum. The same night his wife Terentia, with 
the (estal virgins and the principal matrons of 
Rome, was performing at home, according to 
■nnual custom, the mystic rites of tbe goddess 
Bona, or the Good, to which no mole creature was 
ever admitted; and till that function was over, he 
was excluded also firom his own house, and forced 
to retire to a neighbour's ; where, with a select 
council of friends, he began to deliberate about the 
method of punishing the traitors ; when his wife 
came in all haste to Inform him of a prpdigy, which 
had just happened amongst them; for tbe saorifice 
hdng over, aud the fire of the altar seemingly 
extinct, a bright flame issued suddenly from the 
ashes, to the astonishment of the company ; upoa 
which the vestal virgins sent her away, to require 
bim to pursue what he had then in his Iboaghls 
for the good of his counlry, since the goddess by 
this sign had given great light to his safety and 
glory f. 

It is not improbable, that this pretended prodigy 
was projected between Cicero and Terentia ; whose 
sister likewise being one of the vestal virgins, and 
having tbe direction of the whole ceremony, might 
help lo effect withont suspicion, what had been 
privately concerted amongst them. Foritwosof 
great use to Cicero, to possess the minds of the 
people, as strongly as he could, with an apprehen. 
eion of their danger, for the sake of disposing them 
tbe more easily to approve the resolution tliat he 
had already taken in bis own mind, of putting the 
conspirators to death. 

The day following, the senate ordered public 
rewards to tbe ambassadors and Vultnrcins for 
their faithful discoseriesi : and by the vigour of 
their proceedings seemed to shew an intention of 
treating their prisoners with tbe last severity. The 
while was alarmed with tbe rumour 
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of fresh plots, formed by the slaves and dependants 
of Lentulus and Cethegus for the rescue of their 
masters'*; which obliged Cicero to reinforce his 
guards ; and for the prevention of all such attempts, 
to put an end to the whole affair, by bringing the 
question of their punishment, without farther delay, 
before the senate ; which he summoned for that 
purpose the next morning. 

The debate was of great delicacy and importance ; 
to decide upon the lives of citizens of the first rank. 
Capital punishments were rare and ever odious in 
Rome, whose laws were of all others the least san- 
guinary ; banishment, with confiscation of goods, 
being the ordinary punishment for the greatest 
crimes. The senate, indeed, as it has been said 
above, in cases of sudden and dangerous tumults, 
claimed the prerogative of punishing the leaders 
with death by the authority of their own decrees : 
but this was looked upon as a stretch of power, 
and an infringement of the rights of the people, 
which nothing could excuse, but the necessity of 
the times, and the extremity of danger. For there 
was an old law of Porcius Lseca, a tribune, which 
granted to all criminals capitally condemned, an 
appeal to the people ; and a later one of C. Grac- 
chus, to prohibit the taking away the life of any 
citizen without a formal hearing before the people' : 
so that some senators, who had concurred in all 
the previous debates, withdrew themselves from 
this, to show their dislike of what they expected to 
be the issue of it, and to have no hand in putting 
Roman citizens to death by a vote of the senate'. 
Here, then, was ground enough for Cicero's enemies 
to act upon, if extreme methods were pursued : he 
himself was aware of it, and saw, that the public 
interest called for the severest punishment, his 
private interest the gentlest ; yet he came resolved 
to sacrifice all regards for his own quiet to the con- 
sideration of the public safety. 

As soon therefore as he had moved the question, 
what was to be done with the conspirators ; Silanus, 
the consul elect, being called upon to speak the first, 
advised, that those who were then in custody, with 
the rest who should afterwards be taken, should 
all be put to death '^. To this, all who spoke after 
him, readily assented, till it came to J. Caesar, then 
praetor elect, who in an elegant and elaborate 
speech, *^ treated that opinion, not as cruel; since 
death, he said, was not a punishment, but relief to 
the miserable, and left no sense either of good or ill 
beyond it ; but as new and illegal, and contrary to 
the constitution of the republic : and though the 
heinousness of the crime would justify any severity, 
yet the example was dangerous in a free state ; and 
the salutary use of arbitrary power in good hands, 
had been the cause of fatal mischiefs when it fell 
into bad ; of which he produced several instances, 
both in other cities and their own : and though no 

' Libert! et pauci ex clientibus Lentuli opifices atque 
servitia in vicis ad eum eripiendum solficitabant. — Cethe- 
gus autem per nuncios familiam, atque libertos sues, 
lectos et exereitatos in audaciam orabat, ut, grege facto, 
cum tells ad sese irrumperent. — Sallust. Bell. Cat. /)0. 

■ Porcia lex virgas ab omnium civium Romanonim 

corpore amovit ^libertatem civium lictori eripuit — C. 

Gracchus legem tulit, ne de capite civium Romanorum 
injussu vestro judicaretur. — Pro Rabirio, 4. 

t Video de istis, qui se populares haberi volunt, abesse 
non neminem, ne de capite videlicet Roman! civis senten- 
tiam ferat.— In CatiL iv. 5. 

a Sallust. Bell. Cat. 50. 



danger could be apprehended from these times, or 
such a consul as Cicero ; yet in other times, and 
under another consul, when the sword was once 
drawn by a decree of the senate, no man could pro- 
mise what mischief it might not do before it was 
sheathed again : his opinion therefore was, that the 
estates of the conspirators should be confiscated, 
and their persons closely confined in the strong 
towns of Italy ; and that it should be criminal for 
any one to move the senate or the people for any 
favour towards them*." 

These two contrary opinions being proposed, the 
next question was, which of them should take place : 
Caesar's had made a great impression on the assem- 
bly, and staggered even Silanus, who began to 
excuse and mitigate the severity of his vote)' ; and 
Cicero's friends were going forwardly into it, as 
likely to create the least trouble to Cicero himself, 
for whose future peace and safety they began to be 
solicitous' : when Cicero, observing the inclination 
of the house, and rising up to put the question, 
made his fourth speech, which now remains, on 
the subject of this transaction ; in which he deli- 
vered his sentiments with all the skill both of the 
orator and the statesman ; and while he seemed to 
show a perfect neutrality, and to give equal com- 
mendation to both the opinions, was artfully 
labouring all the while to turn the scale in favour 
of Silanus's, which he considered as a necessary 
example of severity in the present circumstances 
of the republic. 

He declared, ** That though it was a pleasure to 
him to observe the concern and solicitude which 
the senate had expressed on his account, yet he 
begged of them to lay it all aside, and, without 
any regard to him, to think only of themselves and 
their families : that he was willing to suffer any 
persecution, if by his labours he could secure their 
dignity and safety : that his life had been oft at- 
tempted in the forum, the field of Mars, the senate, 
his own house, and in his very bed : that for their 
quiet he had digested many things against his will 
without speaking of them ; but if the gods would 
grant that issue to his consulship, of saving them 
from a massacre, the city from flames, «J1 Italy 
from war, let what fate soever attend himself, he 
would be content with it*." He presses them 
therefore to ** turn their whole care upon the state : 
that it was not a Gracchus, or a Saturninus, who 
was now in judgment before them ; but traitors, 
whose design it was to destroy the city by fire, the 
senate and people by a massacre ; who had soli- 
cited the Gauls and the very slaves to join with 
yiem in their treason, of which they had all been 
convicted by letters, hands, seals, and their own 
confessions^. That the senate, by several previous 
acts, had already condemned them ; by their pub- 
lic thanks to him ; by deposing Lentulus from his 
prsetorship ; by committing them to custody ; by 
decreeing a thanksgiving ; by rewarding the wit- 
nesses : but as if nothing had yet been done, he 
resolved to propose to them anew the question both 
of the fact and the punishment : that whatever 
they intended to do, it must be determined before 

X Sallust. Bell. Cat. 51. 

y Ut Silanum, consulem desig^atum non piguerit sen- 
tentiam suam, quia mutare turpe erat, interpretatione 
lenire. — Suet. J. Cses. 14. 

=5 Plutarch, in Cic. » In Catil. iv. 1. 

b Ibid. 2. 
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nlgbt: for the mischief wns spread Dider then they 
iiMgine<l ) bud DOt oalf infected Italy, bat crogaed 
UiB Alps, iind laied the provincea : that it was not 
to be Bupureeaed by dela; and irresDlntion, but by 
quiakand vigorous mestnres'^ : thst there Here two 
□pinioni now before them ; the first, of Silanus, for 
putting the criminala to death; the second, of 
Cnur. who, excepting death, was for every other 

' of punishing ; each, agreeably 10 hia dignity, 
the importance of (be came, nan for treating 
them with the last eeverity : the one thought, that 

ie, who had attempted to deprive them all of life 
to extiogiUBh the very name of Rome, onght 

to enjay the benefit of living a moment, and 
be had sbowed vithal, that this punishment hail 

n been indicted on seditious citizens : the other 
imagiiied, that death was not designed by the gods 
for a pUDiihment. hut the cure of our miseries ; lo 
that the wise never buffered it unwillingly, tbe 
brave often sought it voluntarily; but that bands 
and imprisonment, especially if perpetual, were 
contriveil for the paniahment of detestable crimes i 
these therefore he ordered to be provided for them 
in the great towns of Italy : yet in thia proposal 
there seemed to be some injustice, if the senate was 
to impose that Ijurtben upon the towna, or some 
difficulty, if they were only to desire it ; ^et if they 
thou^t fit to decree it, he would undertake to find 
thoae, who would not refuia to comply with it for 
thi public good : that Csaar, by adding a penally 
on the towns if any of tbe criminals should escape, 
and enjoining so horrible a conflnement withont a 
possibility of being released from it. had deprived 
tbem of all hope, the onlf comfort of unhappy mor- 
tals ■■ he bad ordered their estates also ta be con- 
fiacated, and left tbem nothing but life ; which if 
he had taken away, he would have eased them at 
once of all farther pain, either of mind or body : for 
it wai on this account that the ancients invented 
those infernal punishments of the dead, to keep 
the wicked ander some awe in this lifi;, who with- 
ont them wonid have no dread of death itself''. 
That for his own part, he saw how much it was his 
interest that they should follow Ciesar's opinion, 
who had always pursued popular measures i and by 
being the auihor of that vote, would secure bim 
from any attack of popular envy ; but if they fol- 
lowed Silanus's, ho did not know what trouble it 
might create to himself; yet that the service of the 
republic ought to supersede all considerations of his 
danger: that Cmsar, by this proposal, had given 
them a perpetual pledge of his affection to the state; 
and showed the differance betwaeu the affected 
lanity of their daily declaimers, and a mind truly 
popular, which sought nothing but the real good of 
the people : thit be could not but observe, that 
one of those, who valued themselves on being po- 
pular, had absented himself from this day's debate, 
that he might not give a vote upon the life of a 
dtixen ; yet by concurring with them in all their 
prerions voles, he had already passed a judgmi 
on the merits of the canse : that as to the object) 
urged by Cffisar. of Gracchns's law, forbidding 
put citizens to death, it should be remembered, that 



idjudged to be enemies, could 
longer be considered as citiiens ; and that the 
author of that law had himself suffered death by 
the order of the people : that since Cnsar, a man 
' so mild and iDBreifol a temper, had proposed so 
vere a punishment, if they should pais it into an 
t, they would give bim a partner and cooipanion, 
lo would justify bim to the people ; but if they 
preferred Silanus's oiiinion. it would be easy tljil 
to defend both them and himBelf from any imputa- 
tion of croelty : for he would mainUin it, ahir all, 
' ' " gentler of the two ; and if he seemed la 
eager than usual in this cause, il waa not 
from any severity of temper, forn* man had less of 

it, hut out of pure humanity and clemency." 

Tlien after forming a most dreadful image of " the 
city reduced to ashes, of heaps of slaughtered citi- 
zens, of the cries of mothers and their infants, the 
viotalion of tbe vestal virgins, and the conspirators 
insulting over the ruins of their country;" he 
" I it to be ■' the greatest cruelty to the repub. 
■bow any lenity to the authors of such hor- 
;kedness ; unless they would call L. Ceesar 
cruel, for declaring the other day in the senate, 
that Lentulus, who was his sister's huabaod. had 
deserved to die : Ibnt they ought to be afraid rather 
of being thought cruel for a remissness of punish- 
ing, than for any severity which could be used 
:h oulrageons enemies : tliat he would 
from them what he had heard to be 
propagated through the dty, that they had not 
ifficient force to support and eiecnte their sen- 
mce' : bnt be assured them, that all things of 
lat kind were fully provided ; that the whole body 
of the people was aeiembted for their defence ; that 
the temples, and all the avenues of the 
t possessed by their friends ; that the 
equestrisu order vied with the senate itself in 
"leir zeal for the republic ; whom, after a di<- 
mtion of many years, that day's cause bad 
itirely reconciled and nniled witii tbem ; and if 
that union, which hie consulship bad confirmed, was 
preserved and perpetuated, he was confident that 
no civil or domestic evil could ever again disturb 
them'. That if any of them were shocked by 
the report of Lentulns's agents running up and 
down the streets, and soliciting the needy and silly 
to make some effort for his rescue, the fact indeed 
was true, and the thing had been attempted ; but 
not a man was found so desperate, who did not 
prefer (he possession of his shed, in which he 
worked, his 11 Ills hut and bed in which he slept, to 
any hopes of change from the public confusion i for 
all their subsistence depended on the peace and 
fullness of the cityi and if their gain would l>e 
interrupted by abutting up their shops, bow much 
more would it be so by burning tbem ! — Since the 
people then were not wanting in their zeal and 
duty towards them, it was their part not to be 
wanting to the peojileit. That they bad a consul 
anatclied from various dangers and the jaws of 
death, not for the propagation of his own life, hut 
of their security : sucha consul as they would not 
always have, watchful fbr (hem, regardless of him- 
self : they had also, what was never known twfore, 
the whole Roman people of one and tbe same 
mind : that they should reflect how one night bad 
' ' demolished the mighty fabric of their 
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empire, raised by such pains and virtue of men, by 
such favour and kindness of the gods : that by their 
behaviour on that day they were to provide, that 
the same thing should not only never be attempted, 
but not so much as thought of again by any citi- 
zen**. That as to himself, though he had now 
drawn upon him the enmity of the whole band of 
conspirators, he looked upon them as a base, abject, 
contemptible faction ; but if, through the madness 
of any, it should ever rise again, so as to prevail 
against the senate and the republic, yet he should 
never be induced to repent of his present conduct ; 
for death, with which perhaps they would threaten 
him, was prepared for all men; but none ever 
acquired that glory of life, which they had conferred 
upon him by their decrees : for to all others they 
decreed thanks for having served the republic suc- 
cessfully ; to him alone for having saved it. He 
hoped therefore, that there might be some place for 
his name among the Scipios, Paulluses, Mariuses, 
Pompeys ; unless it were thought a greater thing to 
open their way into new provinces, than to provide 
that their conquerors should have a home at last to 
return to : that the condition however of § foreign 
victory was much better than of a domestic one ; 
since a foreign enemy, when conquered, was either 
made a slave or a friend : but when citizens once 
turn rebels, and are bafSed in their plots, one can 
neither keep them quiet by force, nor oblige them 
by favours : that he had undertaken therefore an 
eternal war with all traitorous citizens ; but was 
confident, that it would never hurt either him or 
his, while the memory of their past dangers sub- 
sisted, or that there could be any force strong 
enough to overpower the present union of the 
senate and the knights' : That in lieu therefore 
of the command of armies and provinces, which 
he had declined ; of a triumph and all other honours, 
which he had refused ; he required nothing more 
from them, than the perpetual remembrance of his 
consulship : while that continued fixed in their 
minds, he should think himself im])regnable : but 
if the violence of the factious should ever defeat his 
hopes, he recommended to them his infant son, and 
trusted, that it would be a sufficient guard, not only 
of his safety, but of his dignity, to have it remem- 
bered, that he was the son of one who, at the 
hazard of his own life, had preserved the lives of 
them all." He concludes, by exhorting them to 
** act with the same courage which they had hi- 
therto shown through all this affair, and to proceed 
to some resolute and vigorous decree ; since their 
lives and liberties, the safety of the city, of Italy, 
and the whole empire, depended upon it." 

This speech had the desired effect ; and Cicero, 
by discovering his own inclination, gave a turn to 
the inclination of the senate ; when Cato, one of 
the new tribunes, rose up, and after extolling 
Cicero to the skies •*, and recommending to the 
assembly the authority of his example and judg- 
ment, proceeded to declare, agreeably to his temper 
and principles, "That he was surprised to see 
any debate about the punishment of men, who 
had begun an actual war against their country : 
that their deliberation should be, how to secure 

h In Catil. Iv. 9. » Ibid. 10. 

^ Quae omnia quia Cato laudibus extulerat in coelum. — 
[Ep. ad Att. zii. 21.] Ita consulis virtutem amplificavit, 
ut universus senatus in ejus sententiam transiret.— Yell. 
Fat. ii. 35. 



themselves against them, rather than how to punish 
them : that other crimes might be punished after 
commission, but unless this was prevented before 
its effect, it would be vain to seek a remedy after : 
that the debate was not about the public revenues, 
or the oppressions of the allies, but about their 
own lives and liberties ; not about the discipline 
or manners of the city, on which he had oft deli- 
vered his mind in that place, nor about the greatness 
or prosperity of their empire, but whether they or 
their enemies should possess that empire ; and in 
such a case there could be no room for mercy. 
That they had long since lost and confounded the 
true names of things : to give away other people's 
money was called generosity ; and to attempt what 
was criminal, fortitude. But if they must needs 
be generous, let it be from the spoils of the allies ; 
if merciful, to the plunderers of the treasury : but 
let them not be prodigal of the blood of citizens, 
and by sparing a few bad destroy all the good. 
That Caesar indeed had spoken well and gravely 
concerning life and death ; taking all infernal 
punishments for a fiction, and ordering the crimi- 
nals therefore to be confined in the corporate 
towns ; as if there was not more danger from them 
in those towns, than in Rome itself, and more 
encouragement to the attempts of the desperate, 
where there was less strength to resist them ; so 
that his proposal could be of no use, if he was 
really afraid of them : but if in the general fear he 
alone had none, there was the more reason for all 
the rest to be afraid for themselves. That they 
were not deliberating on the fate only of the con- 
spirators, but of Catiline's whole army, which 
would be animated or dejected in proportion to 
the vigour or remissness of their decrees. That it 
was not the arms of their ancestors which made 
Rome so great, but their discipline and manners, 
which were now depraved and corrupted : that in 
the extremity of danger it was a shame to see them 
so indolent and irresolute, waiting for each other 
to speak first, and trusting, like women, to the 
gods, without doing anything for themselves : that 
the help of the gods was not to be obtained by idle 
vows and supplications : that success attended the 
vigilant, the active, the provident ; and when 
people gave themselves up to sloth and laziness, it 
was in vain for them to pray ; they would find the 
gods angry with them : that the flagitious lives of 
the crimmals confuted every argument of mercy : 
that Catiline was hovering over them with an 
army, while his accomplices were within the walls, 
and in the very heart of the city ; so that, whatever 
they determined, it could not be kept secret, which 
made it the more necessary to determine quickly. 
Wherefore his opinion was, that since the criminals 
had been convicted, both by testimony and their 
own confession, of a detestable treason against the 
republic, they should suffer the punishment of 
death, according to the custom of their ancestors ^" 
Cato's authority, added to the impression which 
Cicero had already made, put an end to the debate ; 
and the senate, applauding his vigour and resolu- 
tion, resolved upon a decree in consequence of it"*. 
And though Silanus had first proposed that opinion, 
and was followed in it by all the consular senators, 
yet they ordered the decree to be drawn in Cato's 
words, because he had delivered himself more fully 
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, lest the alght, which wib 
in, ihould product any nen diaturbanov i 
]i recti; thereFore froin Ibo senate, attended 
bj ■ Huineraus gunrd of frirndt and citiiens. Uid 
took LentuluB from the cuBlndr of his kiaamui 
Lupitulus Spinther, and convejeii him throusb the 
forum to the cominnn prison, wbEre he delivered 
him Id the eieuuCioiieri, who pregentl; atiBiigled 
him- The other cooipiralurt, Celh«^s, StntiliUB, 
and Gabiniuj, were conducted to tbcir execution 
by the pnrlora, and put to death in the Bsroe man- 
ner, together vith CcBpuios, the odI; one of th«ir 
BCCODiplicet vhowas taken alter tbe eiami nation". 
When the aRair was over, Cicero was conducted 
home ID s kind ot triumpb by the whole body of 
the scbite and the knights ; the street* b^og all 
iUumiiisted, And the wotoen and children at (he 
windows and on the tops of honses, to see him 
pus along, through intinitB acciamations of (be 
mullitade proclaiming him their saviour and de- 

This was the fifth of December, those celebrated 

nones, of which Cii^ero nsed to boast so much eiBr 

after, as the most gloriaus day of his life : and it 

cerlaiu, tbst Rome was indebled to biio on Ibbi 

day for one of the greatest deliverajices which it 

' ' vceiied since iU foundation, and which 

lerhaps but bis iigilance nnd sagacity 

could liave to happily effected: for from the tirsl 

in of the ()lot, ha never r»ted niphl or day, till 

he bid got full inrarmatton of the cabals and 

iif the coiijpiratora' ; by which he easily 

balfled oil their prujecta, and pUyed with them as 

' jHSed : and without any risk to the public 

draw them on jiut far enough to make their 

guilt manifest, and their ruin inevitable. But his 

islerpieee was the driving Catiline out of Rome, 

d teasing him a> it were into a rebellion before 

was ripe, in hopes that by carrying out with him 

I accomplices, he would clear the city at once of 

e whule faction, or by leaving them behind with- 

C his head to manage Uiem, woidd expose Ihem 

sure destrnctioo by their owu folly: forCatibue's 

ief trust was not on the open force which he hod 

provided in the lield, but on the success of his 

secret practices in Rome, and on making himself 

jf tbe city ; the credit of which would have 

to him of course all the meaner sort, nod 

indueed all others through Italy, who wished well 

*~ "~ aase, to declare Ibr him immediately: so 

]en this apprehension was over, by the 

and punishment of his associates, the senate 

thought the danger at an end, and that they bad 

nothing mure to do but to vote thankegivings and 

festivals ; looking upon Catiline's army as a crew 

only of fugitives, or banditti, whom their forces 

e to destroy whenever they could meet 

with Ihem. 

But Catiline was in condition still to make a 
stouter resistance than they imagined : be bad 
filled up his troops to the number of two legions, 
ir about twelve thousand lighting men, oF which i 
bnrib port only was completely armed, the rest 
tt tactx diicettlo. — Ad 



furnished with whit chance oflered — darti. lances, 
clubs. He refused at first to enliit aliTes, who 
flocked to him iu great numbers, trusting to the 
proper strength of Ibe conipirocy, and knowing 
that he should quickly hate soldiers enough, if his 
friends perf^irmed Chdr part al home'. So that 
when the consul Antoniua approached towards him 
with his army, he aliiftrd his quarters, and made ' 
frrquent motions and marches througl 
tnins. sometimes towards Gaul, tonietimei towards 
the city, in order to avoid an engagement till he 
could hear some newt from Rome : hut when (1 
btal account came, of the death of Lentulus ai 
the rest, the face of his affairs began presently to 
change, and his army to dwindle apace, by the 
desertion of those whom tbe hopes of victory and 
plunder hsd invited to his camp. His first attempt, 
Iherefore, was by long marches and private roads 
through the Apennine. to make his escape into 
Gaul ; but Q. Metellus, who had been sent thither 
before by Cicero, imagining that he would take 



solut 



n, bad secured oil the 






posted himself so adranlageausly with an army of 
three legions, that it was impotiible for him to 
force his way on that side ; whilst on Iha other, 
the consul Antanius with a much greater force 
blocked him np behind, and enclosed hioi within 
the mouutsins*. Antonios himself bad no inclin- 
ation to light, or St least with Citilinej but would 
willingly have given him an opportunity to escape, 
bad not his qusstor tjextius, who was Cicero's 
creature, and his lieutenant Petreios, urged him 
on against his will to force Catiline to the necessity 
of a battle', — who. seeing all things desperate, and 
nothing left but either to die or conquer, resoWed 
to try his fortune afainst Antonius, though much 
the stronger, rather Ebon Metellus ; in hopes still, 
that out of regard to their former engagements, he 
might possibly contrive some way at last of throw. 
ing the victory into his hands*. But Antonius 
happened to be seized at (hat very (Ime with a fit 
of the gout, or pretended at least to be so. (bat be 
might have no share in the destruction of an old 
friend, so (bat the command fell of course to a 
much better aohlier and bonester man, Petreius,— 
who, after a sharp and bloody action, in which he 
lost a considerable part of his best troops, destroyed 
Catiline and his wh"le army, fighting desperately 
(o the last man'. Tbey all fell in the very ranlis 
in wiiich they stood, and, as if inspired with the 
genuine spirit of their leader, fought not so much 
to conquer as to tell their lives as dear as they 
could, and, as Catiline had threatened in the 
senate, to mingle the puhbc calamity with their 
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Thus ended this famed conspiracy, in which 
some of the greatest men in Rome were suspected 
to be privately engaged, particularly Crassus and 
Caesar : they were both influenced by the same 
motive, and might hope, perhaps, by their interest 
in the city, to advance themselves, in the general 
confusion, to that sovereign power which they 
aimed at. Crassus, who had always been Cicero's 
enemy, by an officiousness of bringing letters and 
intelligence to him during the alarm of the plot, 
seemed to betray a consciousness of some guilt ^ ; 
and Caesar's whole life made it probable, that there 
could hardly be any plot in which he had not some 
share ; and in this there was so general a suspicion 
upon him, especially after his speech in favour of 
the criminals, that he had some difficulty to escape 
with life from the rage of the knights who guarded 
the avenues of the senate ; where he durst not 
venture to appear any more, till he entered upon 
his preetorship with the new year*. Crassus was 
actually accused by one Tarquinius, who was taken 
upon the road as he was going to Catiline, and, 
upon promise of pardon, made a discovery of what 
he knew ; where, after confirming what the other 
witnesses had deposed, he added, that be was sent 
by Crassus to Catiline, with advice to him not to 
be discouraged by the seizure of his accomplices, 
but to make the greater haste for that reason to 
the city, in order to rescue them, and revive the 
spirits of his other friends. At the name of 
Crassus the senate was so shocked, that they would 
hear the man no farther ; but calling upon Cicero 
to put the question, and take the sense of the 
house upon it, they voted Tarquinius' s evidence to 
be false, and ordered him to be kept in chains, nor 
to be produced again before them, till he would 
confess who it was that had suborned him*^. 
Crassus declared afterwards, in the hearing of Sal- 
lust, that Cicero was the contriver of this affront 
upon him^. But that does not seem probable ; 
since it was Cicero's constant maxim, as he fre- 
quently intimates in his speeches, to mitigate and 
reclaim all men of credit by gentle methods, rather 
than make them desperate by an unseasonable 
severity, — and in the general contagion of the city, 
not to cut oflF, but to heal, every part that was 
curable. So that when some information was given 
likewise against Caesar, he chose to stifle it, and 
could not be persuaded to charge him with the 
plot, by the most pressing solicitations of Catulus 
and Piso, who were both his particular enemies, — 
the one for the loss of the high -priesthood, the 
other for the impeachment above- mentioned*^. 

Whilst the sense of all these services was fresh, 
Cicero was repaid for them to the full of his wishes, 
and in the very way that he desired, by the warm 
and grateful applauses of all orders of the city. 
For besides the honours already mentioned, L. 
Gellius, who had been consul and censor, said in 
a speech to the senate, that the republic owed him 

y Plutarch, in Cic. 

< Uti nonnulli equites Roman!, qui prsesidii causa cum 
telis erant circum aedem Concordise — egredienti ex senatu 
Caesari gladio minitarentur. — [Sallust. Bell. Cat. 49.] Vix 
pauci complexu, togaque objecta protex^rint. Tunc 
plane deterritus non modo cessit, sed etiam in reliquum 
anni tempus curia abstinuit. — Sueton. J. Cses. 14. 

» Sallust. Bell. Cat. 48. 

b Ipsimi Crassum ego postea praedicantem audivi, tan- 
tam illam contumeliam sibi a Cicerone impositam. — ^Ibid. 

c Appian. Bell. Civ. 1. ii. p. 430 ; Sallust. Bell. Cat. 49. 
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a civic crown for having saved them all from 
ruin*' : and Catulus in a full house declared him 
the father of his country ® ; as Cato likewise did 
from the rostra, with the loud acclamations of 
the whole people' : whence Pliny, in honour of his 
memory, cries out, Hail thou, who wast first sa- 
luted the parent of thy country f. This title, the 
most glorious which a mortal can wear, was from 
this precedent usurped afterwards by those who of 
all mortals deserved it the least, the emperors ; 
proud to extort from slaves and flatterers what 
Cicero obtained from the free vote of the senate and 
people of Rome. 

^Roma Parentem, 

Roma Patrbm Patrije Ciceronem libera dixit. 

Juv. viii. 

Thee, Cicero, Rome while free, nor yet enthrall'd 
To tyrants' will, thy Country's Parent call'd. 

All the towns of Italy followed the example of 
the metropolis, in decreeing extraordinary honours 
to him ; and Capua in particular chose him- their 
patron, and erected a gilt statue to him^. 

Sallust, who allows him the character of an 
excellent consul, says not a word of any of these 
honours, nor gives him any greater share of praise 
than what could not be dissembled by an historian. 
There are two obvious reasons for this reservedness ; 
first, the personal enmity which, according to tra- 
dition, subsisted between them; secondly, the time 
of publishing his history, in the reign of Augustus, 
while the name of Cicero was still obnoxious to envy. 
The other consul Antonius had but a small share 
of the thanks and honours which were decreed 
upon this occasion : he was known to have been 
embarked in the same cause with Catiline, and 
considered as acting only under a tutor, and doing 
penance as it were for past offences ; so that all 
the notice which was taken of him by the senate, 
was to pay him the slight compliment above- 
mentioned, for having removed his late profligate 
companions from his friendship and councils ^ 

Cicero made two new laws this year ; the one, 
as it has been said, against bribery in elections ; 
the other, to correct the abuse of a privilege called 
legatio libera, — that is, an honorary legation, or 
embassy, granted arbitrarily by the senate to any 
of its members, when they travelled abroad on 
their private affairs, in order to give them a public 
character, and a right to be treated as ambassadors 
or magistrates ; which, by the insolence of these 
great guests, was become a grievous burthen upon 
all the states and cities through which they passed. 
Cicero's design was to abolish it; but being driven 
from that by one of the tribunes, he was content 
to restrain the continuance of it, which before was 
unlimited, to the term of one year"*. 

<! L. Gellius, his audientibus, civicam coronam deberi a 
republica dixit.— In Pison. 3; it. A. Gell. v. 6. 

c Me Q,. Catulus, princeps hujus ordinis, frequentissimo 
senatu Parentem Patrj^ nominavit. — In Pis. 3. 

' Plutarch, in Cic— Kc£t«i'OS 8* uinhv Kot irar^pa r^s 
irarplBos irpoa-ayoptia'avroSf iirt^Syjafv 6 Brjfios* — 
Appian. p. 431. 

g Salve, primus omnium Parens Fatrije appellate, &c. 
— Plin. Hist. N. vii. 30. 

^ Me inaurata statua donarant: mc patronum unum 
adsciverant. — In Pis. 11. 

i Atque etiam collegae meo laus impertitur, quod eos 
qui hujus conjurationis participes fuissent, a suis et a 
reipublicse consiliis removisset—In Catil. iii. 6. 

^ Jam illud apertum est, nihil esse turpius, quam quen- 
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At hia Srtt cntruiM into bis ofnnu. L. Lueallus 
«tu MlioitioK til' demBnd of ■ triamph fur bin 
victoriea arer MithridBtei, in •Uch h« h»d bo«n 
Dbatrocted for thne jem nicccaitFl^r by the in- 
of toait of (he roagutratPi ', who pnid thfir 
Pompcf , b; pultjng this atTtoat upon hii 
rital. B; Ibe law uid ciuitam of lh« rejiublio, no 
ECDent. while be «■£ in actual oomiauxi, could 

' B poes of Rome nilhaat forfficing 

1, and conaequentl; nil pretCDslon* 
, , sa that Luenilus cDQtliiaed all lhi> 
tinie in the >iibiirb>, till the iffair was decideil. 
■cnatB fovoured his suit, and were aDlicitora 
for him"! bat could not prevail, till Cieero'a 
•atliority at l»t helped to introduee hie 



a the citj°i 
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this lervlce for (he injury of t 
irhivh had deprived him of bi< g( 
hii triUDiph be entertained the whole Roiain|ieaple 
nilh ■ nunplBOUi feast, and wu much caresied by 
tfae nobility, ai one whoae aotborily would be a 
Broiler cbedt to the ainbition and power of Poropey ; 
but hating now obtained all the honoarB which he 
could retuonably hope for in life, and observing 
the Turbulent and distracted state of the city, he 
withdrew himself not long after from public aSaira, 
I spend tbe remauider of hi> days in a polite and 
splendid retreat". He was a generous patron of 
learning, and bintself eminently learned; >o that 
his house was the constant resort of the principal 
scholars and wits of Greece and Rome, where he 

d provided a well -furnished lihrsry, with porti- 

B9 and galleries annexed, for the eonvenicnee of 
walks and literary conferences, at wbicli he himself 
used frequently to assist; giving an eiample to the 
world of a life truly noble and elegant, if it had 
tC beta sullied by too great a tincture of Asiatic 
sofinesa and Epicurean luxury. 

After Ibis act of juatice to Lncullns, Cicero had 
an apportunity, before tbe expiration of his ronsul- 
ship. to pay idl due hononr Itkenise to hia friend 
Pompeyi who, since he last left Rome, bad glo- 
riously finished the piratic and tbe Mitbridntic war, 
by the destruction of Mithridates himself: npon 
the receipt of which newti. the senate, at tbe motion 
of Ci<ero, decreed a pubhc thanksgiving in hia 
name of ten days ; which was twice as long as bad 
ever been decreed before to any general, even to 
I Marius himself, for his Cimbric rictoryp. 

But before we close the aeconnt of the memo- 
rable events of thia year, we must not omit the 
mention of one, whidi distinguished it afterwords 
as a particular era in tbe annala of Rome, the birth 
of Octavius, lumamed Augnslus, which happened 
<n the twentj-third of September. Velleius calls 
_nain la^wi nisi rcipubiiLV cailBA — q 

vLdBatQr. tamen a.][unUnnt 
1 Qilhl levii irlbuDQi plob 
m : mitiui tanton tvmpus. 
uum (oql.— Ds Leg. ill. H. 



if glory to Cicero's consulship' 
hut it riciles specuiiitiooa rather of a different sor 
on the inscrutable mrthuds of Providenci;, and tin 
short-sighted policy of mm : that in tbt< moment 
when Rome was prDierved from deatraction, and 
its liberty thought to be oatabliihed more firmly 
Iluin ever, an influl should be tlirown into the 
world, who, within the coune of twenty years. 



been saved by bilman counsel, it wonld have been 
wved by the skill of Cicero : but its destiny was 
now approaching : for governments, like natural 
bodies, bate, with tlie nrinoiples of their preserva- 
tion, the seeds of raiu also esaentially mixnl in their 
conaiitution, which, after a oertain period, begin 
to operate and cuert tbemielves to the dissolntion 
of the vital frame. These seeds had long been 
frrmenting in the bowrts of tbe repahlir: when 
Octavius came, peculiarly formed by nature and 
instructed bj art, to ijuicken their aprration, and 
exalt Uiem to their maturity. 

Cicero's administration was now at an end, and 
nothing remained bat to resign the consulship, 
according to cnstom. in an assembly of tbe people, 
and to take the nsaal onth, of bii having discharged 
it with fidelity. Tliis was generally accompanied 
witli a Bjieecb from the expiriug consul ; and after 
such a year, and from snch a speaker, the city was 
in no small ei|>ccIa[ion of what Cicero wonld aay 
to them ; bnt Metetlus, one of the new tribunes, 
who alTected commonly lo open their ma^tracy by 
some remarkable act, as a specimen of the measorea 
which they intended (o pursue, resolved to disap- 
point both the orator and the audience : for when 
Cicero bad muunted the rostra, and was ready lo 
perform this last act of his office, tbe tribune would 
not suffer him to spesk, or to do anything more, 
than bsrely take the oath ; declaring, that he, nlto 
had put citirens to death unheard, ought not to be 
permitted to ipeak for himself: npon which Cicero, 
who was never at a loss, instead of pronouncing 
tbe ordinary form of the oath, exalting the tone of 
bis voice, swore out alond, so as all Ibe people 
might bear him, that be had saved the republic and 
the city from ruin j which the multitude below 
confirmed with an universal shout, and with one 
voice cried out, Ibat what be bad sworn was true'. 
Thns the intended affront was turned, bj bis pre- 
sence of mind, to his greater bouour ; and be was 
conducted from thefornm to hia bonse, with all pos- 
aible demonstrations of respect by the whole city. 
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SECTION IV. 
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CiCRRO being now reduced to the condition of 
a private senator, was to take his place on that 
venerable bench of consulars, who were 
A. URB. 691. justly reckoned the first citizens of the 
republic. They delivered their opinions 
the first always in the senate ; and 
commonly determined the opinions of 
the rest : for as they had passed 
through all the public offices , and been 
conversant in every branch of the 
administration, so their experience gave them great 
authority in all debates ; and having little or nothing 
farther to expect for themselves, they were esteemed 
not only the most knowing, but. generally speaking, 
the most disinterested, of all the other senators, 
and to have no other view in their deliberations, 
but the peace and prosperity of the republic. 

This was a station exactly suited to Cicero's 
temper and wishes ; he desired no foreign govern- 
ments, or command of armies ; his province was 
the senate and the forum ; to guard, as it were, the 
vitals of the empire, and to direct all its councils 
to their proper end, the general good ; and in this 
advanced post of a consular senator, as in a watch- 
tower of the state, to observe each threatening 
cloud and rising storm, and give the alarm to his 
fellow -citizens from what quarter it was coming, 
and by what means its effects might be prevented ^ 
This, as he frequently intimates, was the only glory 
that he sought, the comfort with which he flattered 
himself, that after a life of ambition and fatigue, 
and a course of faithful services to the republic, he 
should enjoy a quiet and secure old age, beloved 
and honoured by his countrymen, as the constant 
champion and defender of all their rights and 
liberties. But he soon found himself mistaken, 
and before he had quitted his office, began to feel 
the weight of that envy, which is the certain fruit 
of illustrious merit : for the vigour of his consulship 
had raised such a zeal and union of all the honesc 
in the defence of the laws, that till this spirit could 
be broken, or subside again, it was in vain for the 
ambitious to aim at any power, but through the 
ordinary forms of the constitution ; especially while 
he, who was the soul of that union, continued to 
flourish in full credit at the head of the senate. 
He was now, therefore, the common mark, not only 
of all the factious, against whom he had declared 
perpetual war, but of another party not less dan- 
gerous, the envious too ; whose united spleen never 
left pursuing him from this moment, till they had 
driven him out of that city, which he had so lately 
preserved. 

The tribune Metellus began the attack: a fit 
leader for the purpose ; who, from the nobility of 
his birth, and the authority of his office, was the 
most likely to stir up some ill humour against him, 
by insulting and reviling him in all his harangues, 
for putting citizens to death without a trial ; in all ! 
which he was strenuously supported by Caesar, who ; 
pushed him on likewise to the promulgation of 
several pestilent laws, which gave great disturbance . 
to the senate. Cicero had no inclination to enter 



* Idcirco in hac cuKtodia et tanquam in specula collocati , 
sumus, ut vacuum omni metu populum Romanum nostra j 
vigilia et prospiciontia redderemus.— Phil. vii. 7. ' 



into a contest with the tribune, but took some pains 
to make up the matter with him by the interpo- 
sition of the women ; particularly of Claudia, the 
wife of his brother Metellus, and of their sister 
Mucia, the wife of Pompey : he employed also 
several common friends to persuade him to be 
quiet, and desist from his rashness ; but his answer 
was, that he was too far engaged, and had put it 
out of his power'* : so that Cicero had nothing left, 
but to exert all his vigour and eloquence to repel 
the insults of this petulant magistrate. 

Csesar, at the same time, was attacking Catulus 
with no less violence ; and being now in possession 
of the prsetorship, made it the first act of his office 
to call him to an account for embezzling the public 
money in rebuilding the capitol ; and proposed also 
a law, to efface his name from the fabric, and grant 
the commission for finishing what remained to 
Pompey : but the senate bestirred themselves so 
warmly in the cause, that Caesar was obliged to 
drop it<^. This experiment convinced the two 
magistrates, that it was not possible for them to 
make head against the authority of the senate, 
withoat the help of Pompey, whom they resolved, 
therefore, by all the arts of address and flattery, to 
draw into their measures. With this view Metellus 
published a law, to call him home with his army, 
in order to settle the state, and quiet the public 
disorders raised by the temerity of Cicero'' : for by 
throwing all power into his hands, they hoped to 
come in for a share of it with him, or to embroil 
him at least with the senate, by exciting mutual 
jealousies between them : but their law was thought 
to be of so dangerous a tendency, that the senate 
changed their habit upon it, as in the case of a 
public calamity ; and by the help of some of the 
tribunes, particularly of Cato, resolved to oppose 
it to the utmost of their power : so that as soon as 
Metellus began to read it to the people, Cato 
snatched it away from him ; and when he proceeded 
still to pronounce it by heart, Minucius, another 
tribune, stopped his mouth with his hand. This 
threw the assembly into confusion, and raised great 
commotions in the city ; till the senate, finding 
themselves supported by the better sort of all ranks, 
came to a new and vigorous resolution, of suspend- 
ing both Csesar and Metellus from the execution of 
their offices*. 

Caesar resolved at first to act in defiance of them ; 
but finding a strong force prepared to control him, 
thought it more advisable to retire, and reserve the 
trial of arms, till he was better provided for it : he 
shut himself up therefore in his house, where, by a 
prudent and submissive behaviour, he soon made 
his peace, and got the decree of their suspension 
reversed'. But Metellus, as it was concerted pro- 
bably between them, fled away to his brother 
Pompey K, that by misrepresenting the state of 

l> Quibus ille respondit, sibi non esse integrum.^Ep. 
Fam. v. 2. 

c Sueton. J. CsBS. 15; Dio, 1. xxxvii. p. 49. 

d Dio, ib. ; Plutarch, in Cic. 

« Donee ambo administratione reipublice decreto pa- 
trum sunmioverentur. — Sueton. J. Caes. 16. 

' Ut comperit paratos, qui vi ac per arma prohiberent, 
dimissis lictoribus, abjectaque prstexta, domum clam 
refugit, pro conditione teniponmi quiuturus— quod cum 
praeter opinionem evenisset, senatus— accitum in curiam 
et amplissimis verbis collaudatum, in intcgi-um restituit, 
inducto priore decreto.— Sueton. ibid. 

e Plutarch. In Cicer. 
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things at home, sad alTcring evrrjihlng on ibe 
part of tlic people, be mi^lit inicil mto him tome 
indices KgniuaC the immoderate power of Cicero 
the sRnite, aail engHge him, ir po«nble, to 
tlecUre f'lr the popnlw luterest. Cicero, in the 
men n while, publiilied an iniBcCifB oratian ogiiait 
" Urlliu, nuich is meniioDed in hia epiatlei under 
title of MeleiUna*': it was spoken in the senaie. 
in answer la a speech which Metellas had made lo 
the peopU, and is often cited b]^ QuinCilian and 
olherji, na eitant in tbeir time. 

The senate having gained Ihia nctory over CKiaf 

and Metcllus, by obliging the one to submit, the 

her tn leave llie city; Q. Metcllus Celer, who 

immaiided in Cisalpine Gaul, nrote a peecish and 

implsiiiing letter to his friend Cicero. Dpon their 

eating his brother the tribune so sererely: to 

which Cicero soiwered with that freedom, which a 

iseioosneag of integrity natunUy dictates, ;et 

wilhall that hnminitf which the sineereat frieadship 

inspires ; aa tlie reader will obsene from the letter 

itieir. which alTutds many iostructiye hinU both 

historicul and moral. 

Jf. T. Cicero to Q. Metellu, Celer, Proconiul. 
" You write me word, that coosidehng our mu- 
taal affection and late reconcillstioa, you never 
imaitined. Ihat you should be made the iiibject of 
pulilic jest and ridicule by me. I do not wrl! under- 
stand whit you mean ; yet gueaa that you have 
been loid. that, when I was speaking one day in 
senate of many who were sorry for my having 
served the republic, I said, that certain relations 
of yours, tu whom you could refuse nothing, had 
prasailed «ilh you to suppress whsl you hsd pre- 
pared to say ill the senate in praise of me : when I 
' I this. 1 added, that in the affair of saving the 
:e I had divided the task with you in such a 
iner, that 1 was tn secure the city from intestine 
dangers, you to defend Italy from the open arms 
: secret plots of oar enemies ; bat that this glo- 
is partnership had been broken hy your friends, 
I were afraid of your making me the least return 
for the greatest hononra and services whith you 
had received from me. In the same d]smurse, 
when I WHS describing Che expectation which I bad 
conceived of your speech, and bow mueh I was 
dinppuinted by it, it seemed to divert the house, 
'l b moderate laugh ensued ; not upon yon, but 
on mj mistake, and the frank and ingenuoni con- 
fession of my desire to be praised by you. Now 
in this, it must needs be owned, that nothing coald 
Ik said more honourably towards yon, when, in the 
St shining and illustrious part of my life. 1 
lied still to hive the testimony of your commen- 
dation. As to what you say of our mutual affection, 
1 do not know what you reckoD mutual in friend- 
ship, but I lake it to be this j when we repay the 
same good ofli«s which we receive. Should ! tell 
you tben, that I gave up my province for your sake, 
you might justly sucpect my sinrerity : it suited 
temper and circumstances, and 1 lind more and 
re reasnn every day to be pleased with il : but 
this I can tell you, that 1 no sooner resigned it in 
m asfemhly cif the people, than I began to contrive 
low tu throw it into your hands. I say nothing 



■bout the manner of drawing your lots : but would 
have you only brlieve, that there was nothing dune 
in il by my oollengae without my privily. Pr»y 
recollect wbat followed ; bow (|ulckly 1 assembled 
the senate after yonr allntmant, how mnch I ssid 
in favour of yuo. when you yourself told me, ihst 
my speech was not only honourable to you, bat 
even itijarions lo your colleafiDes. Then is to the 
decree which pissed that day in the senate, it is 
drawu in such a strain, that as long as it subsists, 
my good OlIBcei to you can never be a secret- 
Alter your departure, I desire you also to recollect 
what I did for you in the senate, what I said of 
you to the people, what 1 wrote to you myself | 
and when you have laid all these things together, 
1 leave it tu you to judge, whether at your Uit 
coming (o Rome you mode ■ suitable return lo 
then:. Yau mention a reooncilietion between ua ; 
but I do not comprehend how a friendxhip can be 
■aid to be reomiciled, which was never interrnpted. 
Ki lo what you write, that your brother ought not 
to have been treated by me so roughly for a word: 
ill the first place, I beg of you to b«lieve, that I 
am eicrediiigly pleased witii that uiFeclionate and 
fraternal disposition of yours, so full of homunity 
ond piety ; and in llie lecnud, to forgive me if in 
any cose I have acted sgiinst your brother, for the 
service of the rrpublic. to which no man can be a 
warmer friend than myself: but if I have been 
Bctinif only on the defensive, against his most cruel 
attacks, you may think yourself well used, that 1 
have never yet troubled you with any complaints 
■gainst him. Aa soon as I found that he was pre- 
paring to turn the whole force of his tribunate to 
my destruction, I applied myself to your wife 
Claudia, and your sister Mucia, whose leol for my 
serviue \ had often experienced, on the account of 
my familiarity with Fompey, to dissuade him from 
that outrage ; but he, as I sm sure you have heard, 
on the hut day of the year put such an olTronl 
upon lue when consul, and after having saved 
the state, as bad never been offered to any msgis- 
trate the most traitorously affected, by depriving 
me of the liberty of speaking lo the people upon 
laying down my office. But hi* insult turned only 
to my greater honour : for when he would not suffer 
me to do anything more than swear, I swore with 
a loud voice the truest, as weU as the noblest of all 
oaths ; while the people with acclamations owore 
likewise, that my oath was true. After so aignal 
un injury, I sent to him the very same day some of 
our common friends, to press him to deust from 
his resolution of pursuing me : but his answer was, 
that it was not then in bis power : for be had uid 
a few days before in a speech to the people, that 
he who bad punished others without a hearing, 
ought not to he suffered to B])eak for himself. 
Worthy patriot, and excellent eitiien ! to adjudge 
the man who hsd preserved the senate from a mai- 
socre, the city from fire, and Italy from a war, to 
the same punishment which the senate, wiih the 
consent of all honest men, bad inflicted on thi 
authors of those horrid ntrempts. 1 withstood yon 
brother, Iherefiire. to his face ; and on the lirst a 
Januaty, in a debite upon the republic, handlei 
him in such a manner, sa to make him sensible 
that he had to do with s man of courage and con 
Btancy. Two days after, when ha liegan again tc 
harangue, in every three words he named oni 
threatened me : nor had he anything so much a 
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heart, as to eflFect my ruin at any rate ; not by the 
legal way of trial, or judicial proceeding, but by 
dint of force and violence. If I had not resisted 
his rashness with firmness and courage, who would 
not have thought, that the vigour of my consulship 
had been owing to chance, rather than to virtue ? 
If you have not been informed, that your brother 
attempted all this against me, be assured that he 
concealed from you the most material part : but if 
he told you anything of it, you ought to commend 
my temper and patience, for not expostulating with 
you about it : but since you must now be sensible, 
that my quarrel to your brother was not, as you 
write, for a word, but a most determined and spite- 
ful design to ruin me, pray observe my humanity, 
if it may be called by that name, and is not rather, 
after so flagrant an outrage, a base remissness and 
abjection of mind. I never proposed anything 
against your brother, when there was any question 
about him in the senate ; but without rising from 
my seat, assented always to those who were for 
treating him the most favourably. I will add farther, 
what I ought not indeed to have been concerned 
about, yet I was not displeased to see it done, and 
even assisted to get it done ; I mean, the procuring 
a decree for the relief of my enemy, because he 
was your brother. I did not, therefore, attack 
your brother, but defend myself only against him ; 
nor has my friendship to you ever been variable, 
as you write, but firm and constant, so as to remain 
still the same when it was even deserted and slighted 
by you. And at this very time, when you almost 
threaten me in your letter, I give you this answer, 
that I not only forgive, but highly applaud your 
grief ; for I know, from what I feel within myself, 
how great the force is of fraternal love : but I beg 
of you also to judge with the same equity of my 
cause ; and if, without any ground, I have been 
cruelly and barbarously attacked by your friends, 
to allow that I ought not only not to yield to them, 
but on such an occasion to expect the help even of 
you and your army also against them. I was 
always desirous to have you for my friend, and have 
taken pains to convince you how sincerely I am 
yours : I am still of the same mind, and shall con- 
tinue in it as long as you please ; and, for the love 
of you, will sooner cease to hate your brother, 
than, out of resentment to him, give any shock — 
to the friendship which subsists between us. 
Adieu »^." 

Cicero, upon the expiration of his consulship^ 
took care to send a particular account of his whole 
administration to Pompey ; in hopes to prevent 
any wrong impression there from the calumnies of 
his enemies, and to draw from him some public 
declaration in praise of what he had been doing. 
But Pompey, being informed by Metellus and 
Caesar of the ill humour which was rising against 
Cicero in Rome, answered him with great cold- 
ness, and, instead of papng him any compli- 
ment, took no notice at all of what had passed 
in the affair of Catiline : upon which Cicero 
expostulates with him in the following letter with 
some little resentment, yet so as not to irritate 
a man of the first authority in the republic, and 
to whom all parties were forwardly papng their 
court. 

k Ep. Fam. v. 2. 






M. T. Cicero to Cn, Pompeius the Greats 

Emperor^, 

'^ I had an incredible pleasure, in common with 
all people, from the public letter which you sent : 
for you gave us in it that assurance of peace 
which, from my confidence in you alone, I had 
always been promising. I must tell you, however, 
that your old enemies, but new friends, are 
extremely shocked and disappointed at it. As 
to the particular letter which you sent to me, 
though it brought me so slight an intimation of 
your friendship, yet it was very agreeable : for 
nothing is apt to give me so much satisfaction, 
as the consciousness of my services to my friends ; 
and if at any time they are not requited as they 
ought to be, I am always content that the balance 
of the account should rest on my side. I make 
no doubt, however, but that, if the distinguished 
zeal, which I have always shown for your interests, 
has not yet sufficiently recommended me to you, 
the public interest at least will conciliate and 
unite us. But that you may not be at a loss to 
know what it was, which I expected to find in your 
letter, I will tell it you frankly, as my own nature 
and our friendship require. I expected, out of regard 
both to the republic and to our familiarity, to have 
had some compliment or congratulation from you 
on what I lately acted in my consulship ; which 
you omitted, I imagine, for fear of giving offence 
to certain persons : but I would have you to know, 
that the things, which I have been doing for the 
safety of my country, are applauded by the testi- 
mony and judgment of the whole earth ; and when 
you come amongst us, you will find them done 
with so much prudence and greatness of mind, 
that you, who are much superior to Scipio, will 
admit me, who am not much inferior to Lselius, to 
a share both of your public councils and private 
friendship. Adieu". 

Soon after Catiline's defeat, a fresh inquiry was 
set on foot at Rome against the rest of his accom- 
plices, upon the information of one L. Vettius, 
who, among others, impeached J. Caesar before 
Novius Niger the quaestor, as Q. Curius also did 
in the senate ; where, for the secret intelligence, 
which he had given very early to Cicero, he claimed 
the reward wluch had been offered to the first dis- 

1 The word emperor signified nothing more in its original 
use, than the general or chi^ commander of an army : 
[Cic. De Orat. i. 48.] in which sense it belonged equally to 
all who had supreme command in any part of the empire, 
and was never used as a peculiar title. But after a vic- 
tory, in which some considerable advantage was gained, 
and great numbers of the enemy slain, the soldiers, by a 
universal acclamation, used to salute their general in the 
field with the appellation of emperor; ascribing as it' 
were the sole merit of the action to his auspices and con- 
duct. This became a title of honour, of which all com- 
manders were proud, as being the effect of success and 
victory, and won by their proper valoiur; and it was 
always the first and necessary step towards a triumph. 
On these occasions, therefore, the title of emperor was 
constantly assumed, and given to generals in all acts and 
letters, both public and private, but was enjoyed by them 
no longer than the commission lasted, by which they had 
obtained it ; that is, to the time of their return and en- 
trance into the city, from which moment their command 
and title expired together of course, and they resumed 
their civil character, and became private citizens. 

m Ep. Fam. v. 7. 
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uorerer *of tbe plol. He alRrmed, that what he 
deposed againit CieBHr, hbs told to him bj Catiline 
himaelf; and Vetliua offered to jiroduce b letter to 
Citiliae in Ctesac's own band. Csear faund same 
difficulty to repel no bold an iccuaation, and wag 
forced to implore the aid lod tentimony of Cicero, 
to prove that he also had given curly informHtioa of 
Catiline'e designs ; but by his vigour and iolBreit 
in tbe city, he obtained a lidl revenge at lait upon 
bis accDsera ; for he deprived Caring of (he reward. 
•od gat Vettius committed to priion, after he hod 
been misenblj haadled, and almost killed by the 
mob ; nor content with this, be imprisoned the 
qaKBtor Novios too, ibr anffering a Buperior magis. 
trate to be Brraigued bBfore him*. 

Several others, however, of considerable rank 
were found guilty sud banished ; some of tbeio not 
appearing to their citation, others allei B trial; 
vii. M. PorciuB Lecca, C. Cornelius, L. Vai^o- 
teins, Servius Sjrila, and P. Aatronius, &c. The 
last of these, who last the consulship four year) 
before upon a conviction of bribery, bad been 
Cicero's school-fellow, and colleague in the quxs- 
tonbip; and aolicileJ him with many tears to 
undertake his defence : but Cicero not only 
refused to defend him, but, from the knowledge of 
his guilt, appeared as a witness against htm°. 

P. Sylla also, Autrouius's partuet and fellow- 
sufferer in the cause of bribery, was now tried for 
conspiring twice with Catiline ; once, when the 
plot proved abortive, soon after his former trial; 
and a second time, in Cicero's consulship : be was 
defended in tbe first by Hortensius, in the last by 
Cicero, The proseoutor was Torqualus, the son 
of bis former accuser, a young nobleman of great 
piirts and spirit ; who aotbiliona of tbe triumph of 
ruining an enemy, and fearing that Cicero would 
BUBlch it from him, turned his rajllery Dgainst 
Cicero instead of Sjlla i and to take off the 
influence of his authority, treated his character 
with great petnUnce, and employed every topic 
which could raise an odium and envy upon him : 



he called him 









destroy, just as he thought fit ; said, that 
he was the third fori^ign king who had reigned in 
Rome after Noma and Tarquinius ; and that Sylla 
would have run away and never stood a trial, if he 
bad not undertaken his cause : whenever he men- 
tioned the plot and the danger of it, itwaswithsolow 
and feeble a voice, chat none but the judges could 
hear him ; but when he spoke of the prison and the 
death of the conspirators, -he uttered it in an laud 
and lamentable a atraia, as to make the whole foruco 



rmgw 



hit". 



Cicero, therefore, in his reply, was put to the 
trouble of defending himself, as well as his client. 
" As to Torquatua's calling him foreigner, on tbe 
■ccoonc of hia being bom in one of the corporate 
towns of Italy, he owns it; and in that town, he 



Cum implontn Ciceroiilt tMtlnionio. qucdam 
conJiimC^DUo ultni decullMe docuiBset, ne Curin p 
danntur. etFttrit. VeCtImn, pro roBtria In comdiwi 



cum lachryiniB, lupplei, nl lo delnidiTam :— 
coilu^am Id quiEatura t-uoimsmprabal fuiae.— 



aays, whence the rcpabllc had been twice preserved 
from ruin ; and was glad that he had nothing to 
reproach him with, but what affected not only the 
greatest part, but the greatest men of the city; 



presetted ^^^^^| 
t Dulv the ' 



UB, Cato, Mari 



Sic. but 



he had a mind to be witty, and would needs make 
him a foreigner, whj did not he call him a foreign 
consul, rather than a king; for that would have 
been much niare wonderful, lince foreigners had 
been kings, but never conauii. of Rome. Ho 
admonishes him, who was now in the course of his 
prefei'ineat, not to be so free of giving that title to 
citiKena, lost h; should one day f^l the reseotment 
and power of such foreigners : that if tbe patricians 
were so proud, as to treat him and the judges upon 
the bench as foreigners, yet Tnrqnatui had no 
right to du it, whose modier was of Ascolumi. 
Do not call me, then, fbreiguer any more, says he, 
lest it turn upon yourself ; nor a king, lest you be 
laughed at ; anleas you think it kiugly, to live so 
as not to be a ilave, not only to any man, but 
even to any appetite ; 
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anytMng else ; to speak one's mind finely in 
senate ; to conault the good, rather than the 
humour of the people; to give way to none, but 
to withatand many - if you take this to be kingly, 
I confess myself a king: but if the insolence of 
my power, if my dominion, if anj' proud or arrogant 
saying of mine provokes you, why do not you urge 
me vrith that, rather than the envy of a name, and 
the contumely of a groundless calumny ?" — Ho 
prooeeila to show, " that his fcingdom. if it must 
,be called so, was of so Uharious a kind, that there 
was not a man in Rome who would be content lo 
take his place.'" He puts him in mind, " that 
he was disposed to indulj^ and bear with his perl- 
ness, out of regard to his youth and to hia father — 
tliough no man bad ever thrown the slightest 
aspersion upon him, without being chastised for 
it — but that he had no mind to fall upon one whom 
he could so easily vanquish; who had neither 
strength, nor age, nor experience enough for hli 
to contend with : he advised him however not 1 
abuse b>s patience much longer, lest he should be 
tempted at last to draw out the stings of his speech ' 
againat him'." Aa to the merits of the ca ' 
tbongh thera was no positive proof, yet there i 
many strong presumptions against Sylla, with 
which his adversary hoped to oppress him : hul 
Cicero endeavoured lo confute them, by appealing 
" to the tenor and character of bis life ; prutestiog 
in (be strongeat terms, that be. who had been the 
searcher and deteclor of the plot, and had taken 
such pains to get intelligence of the whole extent 
of it, bad never met nilh the least bint or auspielon 
of Sylla's name in it ; and that he had no other 
motive for defending him, but a pure regard to 
justice ; and as he had refused to defend others, 
nay, had given evidence against them from tbe 
knowledge of their guilt, so he had undertaken 
Sylla's defence, through a persuasion of his inno- 
cence'." TorqaatuB, for want of direct proof, 
threatened to examine SjUa's slavea by torture 
this was aomelimes pmclised upon the demand c 
the proaeculor ; but Cicero observes upon il. 
" that the effect of those torments was governed I 
always by the constitDtion of the patient, and the I 
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firmness of his mind and body ; by the will and 
pleasure of the torturer, and the hopes and fears 
of the tortured ; and that in moments of fo much 
anguish there could be no room for truth :" he bids 
them ** put Sylla's life to the rack, and examine 
that with rigour ; whether there was any bidden lust, 
any latent treason, any cruelty, any audaciousness 
in it : that there could be no mistake in the cause, 
if the voice of his perpetual life, which ought to be 
of the greatest weight, was but attended to".'* 
Sylla was acquitted ; but Cicero had no great joy 
from his victory, or comfort in preserving such a 
citizen, who lived afterwards in great confidence 
with Caesar, and commanded his right wing in the 
battle of Pharsalia'^ ; and served him afterwards 
in his power, as he had before served his kinsman 
Sylla, in managing his confiscations and the sale of 
the forfeited estates. 

About the time of this trial Cicero bought a 
house of M. Crassus, on the Palatine hill, adjoin- 
ing to that in which he had always lived with his 
father, and which he is now supposed to have 
given up to his brother Quintus. The house cost 
him near thirty thousand pounds, and seems to 
have been one of the noblest in Rome ; it was 
built about thirty years before by the famous 
tribune, M. Livius Drusus ; on which occasion we 
are told, that when the architect promised to build 
it for him in such a manner, that none of his 
neighbours should overlook him : but if you have 
any skill, replied Drusus, contrive it rather so, 
that all the world may see what I am doing)". It 
was situated in the most conspicuous part of the 
city, near to the centre of all business, overlooking . 
the forum and the rostra ; and what made it the 
more splendid, was its being joined to a portico or 
colonnade, called by the name of Catulus, who 
built it out of the Cirabiic spoils, on that area 
where Flaccus formerly lived, whose house was 
demolished by public authority for his seditious 
practices with C. Gracchus*. In this purchase 
he followed the rule which he recommends in his 
Offices, with regard to the habitation of a principal 
citizen ; that bis dignity should be adorned by his 
bouse, but not derived from it*: where he men- 
tions several instances of great men, who by the 
splendour of their houses on this very hill, which 
were constantly striking the eyes of the people, 
and imprinting a notion of their magnificence, 
made their way the more easily to the highest 
honours of the republic. 

A. Gellius tells us, that having resolved to buy 
the house, and wanting money to pay for it, he 
borrowed it privately of his client Sylla, when he 
was under prosecution ; but the story taking wind, 
and being charged upon him, he denied both the 
borrowing and design of purchasing, yet soon after 
bought the house ; and w hen he was reproached 

tt Pro Sylla, vii. 28. ~ ~ 

« Vid. Caes. Comment, de Bello Civill. 

7 Cum promitterct el arohitectu6, ita se sediflcaturum, 
ut libera a conspectu, immunis ab omnibus arbitris esaet. 
— Tu vero, inquit, si quid inte artis est, ita compone 
domum meam, ut quicquid agam ab omnibus porspici 
possit— Veil. Pat iL 14 ; Ep. Fam. v. 6. 

* M. Flaccus, quia cum Oracclio conlra reipublicae sa- 
lutcm fccerat, et senatus sententia est interfectus, at 
domus ejus eversa est : in qua portioum post aliquanto Q. 
Catulus de manubiis Cimbricis fecit.— Pro Domo, 38. 

* Omanda est cnim dignitas domo, non ex domo tota 
quasrenda.— Do Offic. i. 39. 



with the denial of it, replied only laughing, that 
they must be fools to imagine, that when he had 
resolved to buy, he would raise competitors of the 
purchase by proclaiming it **. 

The story was taken probably from some of the 
spurious collections of Cicero's Jests ; which were 
handed about not only after his death, but even 
in his lifetime, as he often complains to his 
friends^ : for it is certain, that there could be 
nothing dishonourable in the purchase, since it was 
transacted so publicly, that before it was even con- 
cluded, one of his friends congratulated him upon 
it by letter from Macedonia'*. The truth is, and 
what he himself does not dissemble, that he bor- 
rowed part of the money to pay for it, at six per 
cent. ; and says merrily upon it, that he was now 
so plunged in debt, as to be ready for a plot, but 
that the conspirators would not trust him^ It 
raised indeed some censure upon his vanity, for 
purchasing so expensive a house with borrowed 
money : but Messala, the consul, happening soon 
after to buy Autronius's house at a greater price, 
and with borrowed money too, it gave him some 
pleasure, that he could justify himself by the 
example of so worthy a magistrate : by Messala's 
purchase, says he, I am thought to have made a 
good bargain ; and men begin to be convinced, 
that we may use the wealth of our friends, in buy- 
ing what contributes to our dignity'. 

But the most remarkable event, which happened 
in the end of this year, was the pollution of the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea, or the Good Goddess, 
by P. Clodius; which, by an unhappy train of 
consequences, not only involved Cicero in an 
unexpected calamity, but seems to have given the 
first blow towards the ruin of the republic. Clodius 
was now qusestor, and by that means a senator ; 
descended from the noblest family in Rome, in the 
vigour of his age, of a graceful person, lively wit, 
and flowing eloquence ; but with all the advantages 
of nature, he had a mind incredibly vicious ; was 
fierce, insolent, audacious, but above all, most 
profligately wicked, and an open contemner of gods 
and men ; valuing nothing, that either nature or 
the laws allowed ; nothing, but in proportion as it 
was desperate and above the reach of other men ; 
disdaining even honours in the common forms of 
the republic *, nor relishing pleasures, but what 
were impious, adulterous, incestuous 8^. He had 

b Aul. Cell. xii. 12. 

c Ais enim, ut ego discesserim omnia omnium dicta, in 
his etiam Sestiana in me conferri. Quid ? tu id pateris? 
nonne defendis ? nonne resistis ? &c. — Ep. Fam. vii. 32. 

Sic audio Caraarem— si quod afiPeralur ad eum pro meo, 
quod raeum non est, rejicere solere. — Ibid. ix. 16. 

<^ Quod ad me pridera Ksripseras, velle te bene evenire, 
quod de Crasso domum emeram — Emi earn ipsam domum 
H. S. XXXV. aliquanto post tuam gratulationem.— Ep. 
Fam v. 6. 

e Itaque scito, mo nunc tantum habere aeris alienl, ut 
cupiam conjurare, si quisquam recipiat. Sedpartimme 
cxcludunt, &c. — Ibid. 

' Ea euiptione et nos bene emisse Judicati sumus ; et 
homines intelligere coeperunt, licere amicorum facultati- 
bu8 in emendo ad dignitatem aliquam x>ervenire. — Ad 
Att. i. 13. 

8 Exorta est ilia reipublicae sacris, religionibus, aucto- 
ritati vestrs, Judiciis publicis funesta quaestura: in qua 
idem iste deos, hominesque, pudorem, pudicitiam, sena- 
tus auctoritatem, Jus, fas, leges, Judicia violavit, &c ^De 

Uaruspic. Resp. 20. 

Qui ita Judicia poenamque contempserat, ut eum nihil 
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■n intrigoB with Catar'i irire PoRipeia. nho, 
Bcconling to Hnnual biibIdih, wai now celebrating 
ja hee liouee Ihose awful and mystic attcrifices of 
the goddess, to which do male Breature rbi eier 
sdmitled. anil where ererylhitig Diascaline was so 
■erupnlousl; excluded, thne even picturea of [hat 
sort Kcra covered during the ceremony''. Tliis 
nu ■ proper scene for Clodius'a geniue to ai^t 
upon ; vn ogipi-rliiniry of daring, beyond wl>*r 
niAn had ever dared before him : the thought of 
mixing Die impurity of tiis lusta with tlie sanctity 
of tlirae tenersble'rilei flattered hia imagination 
BO atningly, that he reiolved to gain accMs to his 
miBlreaa in the very miJd of her holy ministry. 
With this view he dreised bimself in a womao's 
habit, and by the honefit of hia amooth face, and 
the iulroduolipu of one of the raaida, who was 
in the secret, hoped lo paea without discovery: 
but by some mistake between Lim and hia guide, 
he lost his way wlien he came within the house, 
and fell in unluckily among the other female aer- 
vants. who detecting him by his voice, alarmed 
the whole company by their shrieks, to ihe grBiit 
nt of Ihe matroni, who preaently threw a 
r tlie sacred myateries, white Clodius 
eans to eacspe by the favour of aoine of 
thedamEelal. 

The story was presently spread abroad, and 
raised a general scandal aod horror through the 
whole eityi in the vulgar, for the profanation 
of a religion held Ihe most tacred of any in 
Some; in Ihe better sort, for its oSeiice to goad 
nanners. and the discifiline of the republic. 
Cnsar put away hia wife upon it; and Ihe honest 
of all ranks were for pushing this advantage'against 
Clodiua aa far as it would go, in hopes to fr«i 
themselves by it of a citiien, who by this as well 
as other specimens of his aadaciouaness. aeenied 
born to create much distarbance to the state''. It 
had been the constant belief of the populace, that 
if a man should ever pry into these mysteries, he 
would be instantly struck blind : bnt it wai not 
possible, as Cicero says, to know the truth of 



1, hut Clodiuj 



had e 



tured upon the eiperimeul: though 

found, as he telU him, that the blindncig of the 

eyes was converted to that of the mind'. 




perdldisli, Quia enim 



The aifair was soon brought before the senate, 
wliere it was reaotied to refer it to the college of 
A. iir.iL wi, priests, who declared it to he an abO' 

cip. ^a. minable impiety; upon which the 
catji. coDSuls were ordered to provide a law 

M. piwiuB for bringing Cliidius to a trial for it 
i-im. before the people". But Q. Fnfiua 

"■ '■'laaiua Caleiins. oneof Ihe tribunea, support- 
Hoa^u. gj (,y g[[ [jjg Clodian faction, would 

not permit the law to be offered to the luffrage of 
the ciliirna. This raised a gieat ferment in the 
oily, while the senate adhered to their former reso- 
lution, Ibough the consd Pito used all his endea- 
vonrs to divert them from it, aod Clodiaa, in an 
abject manner, threw himself at the feet of every 
senator ; yel. after a second debate in a full house, 
there were fifteen only who voted on Clodios' side, 
and fuur hundred directly against him : bo tbst a 
fresh decree passed, to order the consuls to recom- 
mend the law to the people with all their autiiorily, 
and that no Other buiineni should be done till it 
was carried". But this being likely to produce 
great disorders, Uortensiua proposed an expedient, 
which was accepted by both parties, that the tti- 
bnne Puflus sbootd publish a Uw for the trial of 
Clodius by the prxlor, with a select bench of 
judges. The only difference between the two laws 
was, whether he should be tried by Ihe people or 
by particular judges : but this, says Cieero, wag 
everything. Hortensius was afraid lest he should 
escape in the squabble without any trial, being 
persuaded that no judges could absolve him, and 
that a sword of lead, as he said, would destroy him ; 
but the tribune knew that iu such a trial there would 
be room fur intrigue, both in choosing and cor- 
ruptiug the judges, which Cicero likewise foresaw 
from the first ; and wished, therefore, to leave bim 
rather lo the effect of that odium in which hia cha- 
rnctttr then lay, than bring bim to a trial where ha 
had any chance to escBpe°- 

Clodiue's whole defence was. to prove himself 
absent at the time of the fact ; for which purpose. 
he produced men to swear that he was then at 
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Interamna, about two or three days' journey from 
the city. But Cicero being called upon to give his 
testimony, deposed, that Clodius had been with 
him that very morning at his house in Rome p. As 
soon as Cicero appeared in the court, the Clodian 
mob began to insult him with great rudeness ; but 
the judges rose up, and received him with such 
respect, that they presently secured him from all 
farther affronts <i. Caesar, who was the most par- 
ticularly interested in the affair, being summoned 
also to give evidence, declared, that he knew 
nothing at all of the matter ; though his mother 
Aurelia, and sister Julia, who were examined before 
him, had given a punctual relation of the whole 
fact : and being interrogated, how be came then to 
part with his wife ? he replied, that all who belonged 
to him ought to be free from suspicion as well as 
guilt'. He saw very well how the thing was like 
to turn, and had no mind to exasperate a man of 
Clodius's character, who might be of good service 
to him for the advancement of his future projects. 
Plutarch says, that Cicero himself was urged on to 
this act against his will, by the importunity of his 
wife — a fierce, imperious dame, jealous of Clodius' 
sister, whom she suspected of some design to get 
Cicero from her, which by this step she hoped to 
make desperate. The story does not seem impro- 
bable ; for, before the trial, Cicero owns himself to 
be growing every day more cool and indifferent 
about it ; and in his railleries with Clodius after 
it, touches upon the forward advances which his 
sister had made towards him ; and at the very time 
of giving his testimony, did it with no spirit, nor 
said anything more, as he tells us, than what was 
so well known that he could not avoid saying it'. 

The judges seemed to act at first with great 
gravity ; granted everything that was asked by the 
prosecutors ; and demanded a guard to protect 
them from the mob ; which the senate readily 
ordered, with great commendation of their pru- 
dence : but when it came to the issue, twenty-five 
only condemned, while thirty-one absolved him. 
Crassus is said to have been Clodius's chief mana- 
ger in tampering with the judges, employing every 
art and instrument of corruption as it suited the 
different tempers of the men ; and where money 
would not do, offering even certain ladies and 
young men of quality to their pleasure. Cicero 
says, that a ** more scandalous company of sharpers 
never sat down at a gaming-table : infamous sena- 
tors, beggarly knights, with a few honest men 
among them, whom Clodius could not exclude ; 
who, in a crew so unlike to themselves, sat with sad 
and mournful faces, as if afraid of being infected 
with the contagion of their infamy ; and that Catu- 
lus, meeting one of them, asked him what they 
meant by desiring a guard ; were they afraid of 

P Plutarch, in Cic. ; Val. Max. viii. fi. 

4 Me vero teste producto ; Credo te — audisse, quae con- 
surrectio Judicum facta sit, ut mo circumstetcrint, &c. — 
Ad Att. i. 16. 

r Ncgavit se quidquam comperisse, quamvis et mater 
Aurelia, et soror Julia, apud eosdem Judices, omnia ex 
fide retulissent: interrogatusque, ciu: igitur repudiasset 
uxorem ? — Quoniam, inquit, meos tam suspicione quam 
crimine Judico carere oportere.— Suet. J. Caes. 74. 

> Nosmetipsi, qui Lycurgei a principio fuissemus, quo- 
tidie demitiKamur. — Ad Att. i. 13. 

Neque dixi quicquam pro tc8timonio, nisi quod erat ita 
notum atque testatum, ut non posuem preterire. — Ibid. 
16. 



being robbed of the money which Clodius had 
given them*.'" 

This transaction, however, gave a very serious 
concern to Cicero, who laments " that the firm 
and quiet state of the republic which he had estab- 
lished in his consulship, and which seemed to be 
founded in the union of all good men, was now lost 
and broken, if some deity did not interpose, by this 
single judgment : if that," says he, '' can be called 
a judgment, for thirty of the most contemptible 
scoundrels of Rome to violate all that is just and 
sacred for the sake of money, and vote that to be 
false which all the world knows to be true." As 
he looked upon himself to be particularly affronted 
by a sentence given in fiat contradiction to his tes- 
timony, so he made it his business on all occasions 
to display the iniquity of it, and to sting the several 
actors in it with all the keenness of bis raillery". 
In a debate soon after in the senate, on the state of 
the republic, taking occasion to fall upon this affair, 
he " exhorted the fathers not to be discouraged for 
having received one single wound, which was of 
such a nature that it ought neither to be dissembled 
nor to be feared ; for to fear it, was a meanness ; 
and not to be sensible of it, a stupidity : that Len- 
tulus was twice acquitted ; Catiline also twice ; and 
this man was the third, whom a bench of judges 
had let loose upon the republic. But thou art 
mistaken, Clodius," says he ; '* the judges have not 
reserved thee for the city, but for a prison : they 
designed thee no kindness by keeping thee at 
home, but to deprive thee of the benefit of an 
exile. Wherefore, fathers, rouse your usual vigour; 
resume your dignity ; there subsists still the same 
union among the honest : they have had, indeed, a 
fresh subject of mortification, yet their courage is 
not impaired by it : no new mischief has befallen 
us ; but that only, which lay concealed, is now dis- 
covered, and, by the trial of one desperate man, 
many others are found to be as bad as he*." 

Clodius, not caring to encounter Cicero by for- 
mal speeches, chose to tease him with raillery, and 
turn the debate into ridicule. ** You are a fine 
gentleman, indeed," says he, ** and have been at 
Baiae." ** That's not so fine," replied Cicero, ** as 
to be caught at the mysteries of the goddess." 
** But what," says he, ** has a clown of Arpinum 
to do at the hot wells.'" "Ask that friend of 
yours," replied Cicero, ** who had a month's mind 
to your Arpinum clown J"." ** You have bought a 

t Nosti Calviun — biduo per unum servimi, et eum ex 
gladiatorio ludo, confecit totum negotium. Arcessivit ad 
se, promisit, intercessit, dedit. Jam vero (O dii boni, rem 
perditam !) etiam noctes certarum mulierum, atque ado- 
lescentulorum nobilium introductiones nonnullis Judici- 
bus pro mercedis cwnulo fuerunt — xxv. Judices ita fortes 
fuerunt, ut summo proposito periculo vel perire malue- 
rint, quam x>erdere omnia, xxxj. fuerunt, quos fames 
magis quam fama commoverit. Quorum Catulus cum 
vidisset quendam ; — Quid vos, Inquit, praesidium a nobis 
postulabatis? an, ne nununi vobis eriperentur, timebatis? 

Maculosi senatores, nudi equitee — pauci tamen boni 
inerant, quos rejectione fugare ille non poterat ; qui moesti 
inter eui dissimiles et moerentes sedebant, et contagione 
turpttudinis vehementer permovebantur. — Ad Att. i. 16. 

V Insectandis vero, exagitandisque nummariis Judici- 
bus, omnem omnibus studiOsis ao fautoribus illius victo- 
riae ira^^rjff/ov eripui. — ^Ibid. * Ibid. 

7 This is supposed to refer to his sister Clodia, a lady 
famous for her intrigues ; who had been trying all arts to 
tempt Cicero to put away Terentia, and to take her for 
his wife. 
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not belieie you upon your cmth-" " Ym," replied 
Cicero, " twenty-flTc of them g*vt credit to mc ; 
while the rent would not give any to yau. but mwlB 
yoa pay yoar mooey befonthuid.'' Tlii* turned the 
laugh so strougly on Cicero's aide, that Clodiua waa 
confounded, aod forced to lit dawn*. Bui being 
now decUred eoemieB, Ihey ne<er met without aome 
strokes of this kind upon each other ; wbich, B6 
Cioero obserreii moat needs appear diX in the nar- 
ration, since all thtur fbroe and beauty depended 
on the smartness of the contention, and the spirit 
with which they *ero delivered'". 

The prcwnt consuls were M. Pupiut Piso and 
M. Mcisals; the fint of wbom, as soon as be 
entered incuuffice, puis slight atfrontnpDn Cicero: 
for his opinion hating been asked alnaya the first 
by the late consuls, Piso called upon iuoi only the 
second, on Cat ulns the third, Hortenstus the fourth. 
This, he says, did not displease him. since it left 
him more at liberty in his voting, and freed him 
from Che obligation of any complaisance to a man 
wbom he despised'. This consul waa warmly in 
the interest of Clodius ; not so much out of friend- 
ship, as a Ditural inclination to the worst side; for, 
according to Cicero's account of him, he was a man 
" ' ' nd mcked mind; a churlish, captious 
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Inugh by his looks rather than jests ; favouring 
neither the popular nor the aristocraticsl party ; 
fh>m whom no good was to he expected, because 
he wished none, nor hurt to be feared, because be 
durst dn none ; who would have been more vicious, 
by having one vice the less,' sloth and laiiness," 
&c.'' Cicero frankly used the liberty which this 
consul's bebaviour ullowed bin), of delivering bis 
sentiuienCg without any reserve; giving Piso him- 
self no quarter, but exposing everything that he 
did and said in favour of ClodiuE, in such a manner 
as to binder the senate from decreeing to him the 
province of Syria, which had been designed, and, 
in a manner, promised to him'^. Tbe other cunaul, 
Messaia, was of a quite diiferent character i a firm 
and eiceUnnt magistrate, in tbe true interests of bis 



About this time, Cicero is anppoied to have 
made that elegant oration, still extant, in the de- 
fence of his old preceptor, tbe poet Archias; he 
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lalor KDn«« ilia inoKHO, quart ettam slna din 
tuTj fade magffl, quuu Aicetiln ridltulus: 



fate of tbinga, iniuad of deriving any addition <rff 
glory tram Arcbiaa'a comiioiitloas, it is wholly 
owing to bit awn that die name o( Archiai has Dot 
long ago been buried in oblivion. From the great 
character given by him of the (alenla and geniui 
thia |Kiet, we cannot lidp regretting the Bulire 1 
of hla wnrkai be bad snug in Oreek verse the I 
umphs of Marius over the Cimbii, and uf Lucullus 
over Mithridates ; and was now attempting tbe 
uontulihip of Cicero*: but this perlsbed with tbd 
refit, or was left rather uofinisbcJ and interrupted 
by his death, since we Had no farther mention ol 
it in any of Cicero's later xritinge. 

Pomjiey tbe Great retomed to Rome about the 
beginning of this year, in tbe height of his fame 
and fortunes, from the Mithridatic war. Tlie city 
bad been much alarmed abnut bim, by various 
reports from abroad, and several tumults at bomej 
where a general apprehension prevailed of hii 
coming at tbe bead of an army to take the gotern- 
incnt into his hands''. It is certain, that he bad It 
non in bis power to make himself master i 
reiniblic without the hazard even of a war, ( 
opposition to controul him. Casar, with tl 
bnne Metellas. was inviting bim to it, and h 
other ambition at present than to serve under 
but Pompey was too phlegmatic to be easily induced 
to so deipernle a resolution; or seems rather, in- 
deed, to have had no Iboughtc at all of that sort, 
but to have been content with tbo rank which be 
then possessed, of the firaC citizen of Rome, with- 
out a rival. He bad lived in a per]ietual courae of 
success and glory, without any slur, either from tbe 
senate or tbe people, to inspire him wi"' 
of revenge, or to give him a pretrn 
measures ; and he was persuaded that Che growing 
disorders of tbe city would soon force all parties tu 
create bim Dictator, far tbe settlement of the state i 
and tboaght it of more honour to bis character to 
obtain that power by tbe consent of bis citizens, 
than to extort it from cbem by Violence. Bnt what- 
ever apprebensions were conceived of bim before 
his coming, they all vanished at bis arrival : for be 
no sooner set foot in lUly, than be disbanded bis 
troops, giving them orders only to attend him in bis 
triumph ; and, with a private retinue, parsned his 
journey to Rome, where Ibe whole body of tbe 
people came out to receive bim with all imaginable 
gratulatioua and expressions of joy for his happy 

By his late victories he had greatly extended tbe 
barrier of the empire into the continent of Asia, 
having added to it three powerful kingdoms'', Poa- 
tUB, Syria, Bithynia, which be reduced to the con- 
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dition of Roman provinces ; leaving all the othet 
kings and nations of the East tributary to the 
republic, as far as the Tigris. Among his other 
conquests, he took the city of Jerusalem, by the 
opportunity of a contest about the crown between 
the two brothers, Hircanus and Aristobulus. The 
lower town was surrendered to him with little or no 
opposition, but the fortress of the temple cost him 
a siege of three months ; nor would he have taken 
it then so easily, as Dio tells us^ bad it not been 
for the advantage that the besieged gave him by 
the observance of their weekly sabbaths, on whicii 
they abstained so religiously from all work as to 
neglect even their necessary defence. He showed 
great humanity to the people, and touched no part 
of the sacred treasure, or vessels of gold, which 
were of an immense value""; yet was drawn by his 
curiosity into such a profanation of their temple, 
as mortified them more than all that they had suf- 
fered by the war : for, in taking a view of the 
buildings, he entered with his officers not only into 
the holy place, where none but the priests, but into 
the holy of holies, where none but the high priest 
was permitted by the law to enter : by which act, as 
a very eminent writer, more piously perhaps than 
judiciously, remarks, he drew upon himself the 
curse of God, and never prospered afterwards". 
He carried Aristobulus and his children prisoners 
to Rome, for the ornament of his triumph, and 
settled Hircanus in the government and the high 
priesthood, but subject to a tribute. Upon the 
receipt of the public letters which brought the 
account of his success, the senate passed a decree, 
that, on all festival days, he should have the privi- 
lege to wear a laurel crown with his geiieral's robe ; 
and in the equestrian races of the Circus, his tri- 
umphal habit ; an honour which, when he had once 
used, to show his grateful sense of it, he ever after 
prudently declined, since, without adding anything 
to his power, it could serve only to increase the 
envy which many were endeavouring to stir up 
against him °. 

On the merit of these great services, he did many 
acts abroad of a very extraordinary nature ; gave 
what laws he pleased to the whole East; distri- 
buted the conquered countries at discretion to the 
kings and princes who had served him in the wars ; 
built twenty-nine new cities, or colonies ; and 
divided to each private soldier about fifty pounds 
sterling, and to his officers in proportion ; so that 
the whole of his donative is computed to amount 
to above three millions of our money p. 

His first business, therefore, after his return, and 
what he had much at heart, was to get these acts 
ratified by pubhc authority. The popular faction 
promised him everything, and employed all their 
skill to divert him from a union with Cicero and 
the senate, and had made a considerable impression 
upon him ; but he found the state of things very 
different from their representations, saw Cicero still 
in high credit, and, by his means, the authority of 
the senate much respected; which obliged him to 
use great management, and made him so cautious 
of offending any side that he pleased none. Cicero 

1 Dio, 1. xxxvli. p. 36. 

in At Cn. Poinpciug, captis Hierosolymis, victor ex illo 
fano nihil attigit.— Pro Flacco 28. 
a Prideaux, Connect, part ii. p. 343. 
o Dio, 1. xxxvii. p. 39. 
P Plin. Hist. 1. xxxvii. 2 ; Appian. De Bello Mithridat. 



says of his first speech, that it was neither agree- 
able to the poor, nor relished by the rich ; disap- 
pointed the seditiou.x, yet gave no satisfaction to 
the honest 1. As he happened to come home in the 
very heat of Clodius's affair, so he was presently 
urged by both parties to declare for the one or the 
other. Futius, a busy factious tribune, demanded 
of him, before the people, what he thought of Clo- 
dius's being tried by the praetor and a bench of 
judges ? To which he answered, very aristocrati- 
cally, as Cicero calls it, that he had ever taken the 
authority of the senate to be of the greatest weight 
in all cases. And when the consul Messala asked 
him, in the senate, what his opinion was of that 
profanation of religion, and the law proposed about 
it ; he took occasion, without entering into parti- 
culars, to applaud in general all that the senate had 
done in it ; and upon sitting down, told Cicero, 
who sat next to him, that he had now said enough, 
he thought, to signify his sentiments of the matter'. 
Crassus, observing Pompey's reserve, resolved to 
push him to a more explicit declaration, or to get 
the better of him at least in the good opinion 
of the senate ; rising up, therefore, to speak, he 
launched out, in a very high strain, into the praises 
of Cicero's consulship ; declaring himself indebted 
to it for his being at that time a senator and a citi- 
zen, nay, for his very liberty and his life ; and that 
as often as he saw his wife, his family, and his coun- 
try, so often he saw his obligations to Cicero. This 
discomposed Pompey, who was at a loss to under- 
stand Crassus's motive ; whether it was to take the 
benefit of an opportunity, which he had omitted, of 
ingratiating himself with Cicero, or that he knew 
Cicero's acts to be in high esteem, and the praise 
of them very agreeable to the senate ; and it piqued 
him the more, for its coming from a quarter whence 
it was least to be expected ; from one whom Cicero, 
out of regard to him, had always treated with a 
particular slight. The incident, however, raised 
Cicero's spirits, and made him exert himself before 
his new hearer, Pompey, with all the pride of his 
eloquence : his topics were, the firmness and gra- 
vity of the senate ; the concord of the equestrian 
order ; the concurrence of all Italy ; the lifeless 
remains of a baffled conspiracy ; the peace and 
plenty which had since succeeded : nil which he 
displayed with his utmost force, to let Pompey see 
his ascendant still in that assembly, and how much 
he had been imposed upon by the accounts of his 
new friends'. Pompey likewise, on his side, began 
presently to change his tone, and afiected, on all 
public occasions, to pay so great a court to Cicero, 
that the other faction gave him the nickname of 
Cnseus Cicero : and their seeming union was so 
generally agreeable to the city, that they were both 
of them constantly clapped whenever they appeared 

1 Prima concio Pompeii — non jucunda miseris, inanis 
improbis, beatiH non grata, bonis non gravis. Itaque fri- 
gebat.— Ad Att. i. 14. 

' Mihique, ut asttedit, dixit, se putare satis ab se etiam 
de istis rebus esse responsum. — Ibid. 

* Proximo Pompeium sedebam: intellexi hominem 
moveri ; utrum Crassum inire earn gratiam, quam ipse 
prstei misitwet. 

Ego autem, dii boni, quomodo 4vtir€fnr€p€vfrdiJiriv novo 
auditori Pompeio ! — Heec erat iir6B€<Tis, de gravitate or- 
dinis, de equestri concordia, de consentiione Italie, de 
immortuis reliqutis conjurationis, de vilitate, de otio.— Ad 
Att. i. 14. 
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in (he theatre, wilhont i Uis from any quuter'. 

Yet Cicero easily duoovered that all tliii outward 

I eiiility vu bat feigned and artificial ; thnl \iv waa 

I tvU of cniy "iihin, and had do ^lood inteniinna 

towards the )iublicj noihir^ candid or siooere; 

' nothing gnwl, generuiia, or free in liim*. 

There was one pnint which Pompey reiolrcd to 
carry tliia suainier againtl the unlnrsal innlination 

' I of L. AFraniua. nnc of liia 

lUbip ; in which he fighta, 
aaya Cicero, " reithor with authority niir interest, 
but with what Philip of Macrdon look every fort- 
resJi into which he could drive a loaded aat'." 
Plutarch Euys.thal he hiinaeirdislribuled the money 
Opealy in hii own garden*; but Cicero mentions it 
ai a current report, that the consul Piso had under* 
taken to diiide it at hia house : ithich gaie birlh 
to two Dew laws, drawn up by Cnto and hia bro- 
Iher-in-law DooxitioB AheDobarbus, and luppoaed 
to be letelled at the lonaol ; the one of which gave 
s liberty to search the homes even of ma|>istrates. 
OD informationa of bribery ; the other declared all 
those enemies la the state, at whose housea the 
dividers of money were found'. Pompey, however. 
obtruded Afranius upon the city, by which he dis- 
gusted all the better aorl both of the senate and 
people'. 

He had been making preparation all this summer 
for his triumph, wliidh he deferred to hia birth.day, 
the Ihirlieih of Se|iteroh«r, having resided in the 
meanwhile, as ukubJ, la the Ruburbs : so that ti>e 
senate and people, in aomplimeot to him, held 
their asseuiblies generally, during that time, with- 
t the walls ; some of which are mentioned to 
bate been in the Flaminian Circus'- His triumph 
lasted two days, and was the most splendid which 
ever been seen in Kome. He built a temple to 
erVB out of the spoils, with an inscription giv- 
1 summary of hia (ictaries : that he had linished 
r of thiny years j had vanijuished, slain, and 
taken two millions one hundred and eighCy-tbrea 
thousand men ; snub or taken eight hundred and 
forty-aijL ships; reduced to the power of the empire 
mdred and tliirty-eighr towns and 
ul dupd sU the countries between 
the lake Mnutis and the Red Sea''. 
QuitituB Cicero, who, by the help and ioterest of 
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■lliis Dnusliis aun> poaiet uneni 
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of .Asia; a rich and noble province, oamprvhending 

the greatest part of what ii railed Ail* Minor. Be- 
fore he wrnt to take potaesston of it, he oameatly 
pressed Attitus, who)« ilster ha married, to go 
along with him as one of hia lieutenants ; and re- 
sented hi* refasal so hcinonsly. (hat Ciceni had no 
small trouble to make them friandi again. I'hera 
is an excellent letter on this subject from Cicem to 
Atbeus, which 1 cannot forbear inaerting, for the 
light which it gives us into the genuine oharaclers 
of all the three, as well (u of other great mrn uf 
thoae limes, with a short account alao of the pre- 
sent state of the republie. 

CiMi-o to AIHcu: 
•' t perceive from your letter, and the copy of my 
brother's which you sent witli it. a great allr 
in his affection and sentiments with regard to 
which affects me with all that conceni whieb my 
extreme love for you both ooghl to gitr me ; and 
with wonder, at the same time, what oould possibly 
happen either to exasperate him so highly, or ' 
effect so great a change in him. I had observi 
indeed, before, what you alto mistrusted a 



It he had 



:t dis- 



gust 
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to heal. Bud especially after the a 
provinee, yet I could neither discover Chat his re 
aeulmr.nt was so great, as it appears to b« from 
your letter, nor find that what 1 said had so great 
an effect upon him as I wished. 1 eamfoiled my- 
self, howeter, with a persuasion that he would 
contrive to see yon at Dyrrhachium. or aome other 
plaoe in lliuse parts; and. in that case, made d 
doubt but that all would be set right ; not only by 

braces of each other. For 1 need not tell you. who 
know it as well as myself, what a fund of good* 
nature and sweetness of temper there is in my bro- 
ther, and how apt he is both to take and to forgive 
an offence. But it it lery unlucky that you did not 
see him, since, by that means, what olhera have 
anfully inculcated has had more influence on hia 
mind than etthsr his duty, or his relation to you, 
or your oU friendship, which ought to have had 
the most Where the blame of all this lies, ' ' 
easier for me to imagine than to nrile, being i 
lest, while I am excusing my own people, I al 
be too severe upon yoors i for, as I take the case 
to be, if those of bis own family did not make the 
■ t least have cured it. When 
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of the whnle ei 
spread souiewhat wider than it aeema to be. Aa n 
the letter whieb be wrote to you from Thesaalonicai 
and what you suppose him to have said of yon tt 
your friends at Kume, and on the road, I cannot 
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conceive what could move him to it. But all my 
hopes of making this matter easy, depend on your 
humanity ; for if you will but reflect, that the best 
men are often the most easy, both to be provoked 
and to be appeased ; and that this quickness, if I 
may so call it, or flexibility of temper, is generally 
the proof of a good-nature ; and above all, that we 
ought to bear with one another's infirmities or 
faults, or even injuries ; this troublesome affair, I 
hope, will soon be made up again. I beg of you 
that it may be so. For it ought to be my special 
care, from the singular affection which I bear to you, 
to do everything in my power that all who belong to 
me may both love and be beloved by you. There 
was no occasion for that part of your letter, in 
which you mention the opportunities which you 
have omitted of employments, both in the city and 
the provinces, as well at other times as in my con- 
sulship. I am perfectly acquainted with the inge- 
nuity and greatness of your mind, and never thought 
that there was any other difference between you and 
me, but in a different choice and method of life : 
whilst I was drawn, by a sort of ambition, to the 
desire and pursuit of honours, you, by other maxims, 
in nowise blameable, to the enjoyment of an ho- 
nourable retreat. But for the genuine character of 
probity, diligence, exactness of behaviour, I neither 
prefer myself, nor any man else, to you ; and as for 
love to me, after my brother and my own family, I 
give you always the first place. For I saw, and saw 
it in a manner the most affecting, both your solici- 
tude and your joy in all the various turns of my 
affairs ; and was often pleased as well with the ap- 
plause which you gave me in success, as the com- 
fort which you administered in my fears ; and even 
now, in the time of your absence, I feel and regret 
the loss, not only of your advice, in which you 
excel all, but of that familiar chat with you, in 
which I used to take so much delight. Where then 
shall 1 tell you that I most want you ? in public 
affairs ? where it can never be permitted to me to 
sit idle ; or in my labours at the bar ? which I sus- 
tained before through ambition, but now to preserve 
my dignity ; or in my domestic concerns ? where, 
though I always wanted your help before, yet, since 
the departure of my brother, I now stand the more 
in need of it. In short, neither in my labours nor 
rest ; neither in business nor retirement ; neither 
in the forum nor at home ; neither in public nor 
in private affairs, can I live any longer without your 
friendly counsel and endearing conversation. We 
have often been restrained, on both sides, by a kind 
of shame, from explaining ourselves on this article ; 
but I was now forced to it by that part of your 
letter, in which you thought fit to justify yourself 
and your way of life to me. But to return to my 
brother : in the present state of the ill humour 
which he expresses towards you, it happens, how- 
ever, conveniently, that your resolution of declining 
all employments abroad was declared and known 
long beforehand, both to me and your other friends ; 
so that your not being now together cannot be 
charged to any quarrel or rupture between you, 
but to your judgment and choice of life. Where- 
fore both this breach in your union will undoubt- 
edly be healed again, and your friendship with me 
remain for ever inviolable, as it has hitherto been. 
We live here in an infirm, wretched, tottering re- 
public : for you have heard, I guess, that our 
knights are now almost disjoined again from the 



senate. The first thing which they took amiss was 
the decree for calling the judges to account, who 
had taken money in Clodius's affair : I happened 
to be absent when it passed ; but hearing after- 
wards that the whole order resented it, though 
without complaining openly, I chid the senate, as 
I thought, with great effect ; and in a cause not 
very modest, spoke forcibly and copiously. They 
have now another curious petition, scarce fit to be 
endured, which yet I not only bore with, but de- 
fended. The company, who hired the Asiatic reve- 
nues of the censors, complained to the senate that, 
through too great an eagerness, they had given 
more for them than they were worth, and begged 
to be released from the bargain. I was their chief 
advocate, or rather, indeed, the second ; for Cras- 
sus was the man who put them upon making this 
request. The thing is odious and shameful, and a 
public confession of their rashness ; but there was 
great reason to apprehend, that if they should ob- 
tain nothing, they would be wholly alienated from 
the senate ; so that this point also was principally 
managed by me. For, on the first and second of 
December, I spoke a great deal on the dignity of 
the two orders, and the advantages of the concord 
between them, and was heard very favourably in a 
full house. Nothing, however, is yet done, but 
the senate appears well disposed ; for Metellus, the 
consul elect, was the only one who spoke against 
us ; though that hero of ours, Cato, was going also 
to speak, if the shortness of the day had not pre- 
vented him. Thus, in pursuit of my old measures, 
I am supporting as well as I can that concord 
which my consulship had cemented : but since no 
great stress can now be laid upon it, I have pro- 
vided myself another way, and a sure one, I hope, 
of maintaining my authority ; which I cannot well 
explain by letter, yet will give you a short hint of 
it. I am in strict friendship with Pompey — I know 
already what you say — and will be upon my guard 
as far as caution can serve me, and give you a far- 
ther account some other time of my present conduct 
in politics. You are to know, in the meanwhile, 
that Lucceius designs to sue directly for the con- 
sulship ; for he will have, it is said, but two com- 
petitors : Caesar, by means of Arrius, proposes to 
join with him ; and Bibulus, by Piso's mediation, 
thinks of joining with Caesar. Do you laugh at 
this ? Take my word for it, it is no laughing 
matter. What shall I write farther ? What ? 
There are many things ; but for another occasion. 
If you would have us expect you, pray let me 
know it : at present I shall beg only modestly what 
I desire very earnestly, that you would come as 
soon as possible. December the fifth *^.'' 

As to the petition of the knights, mentioned in 
this letter, Cato, when he came afterwards to speak 
to it, opposed it so resolutely, that he prevailed to 
have it rejected, which Cicero often condemns as 
contrary to all good policy ; and complains some- 
times in his letters, that Cato, though he was the 
only man who had any regard for the republic, yet 
frequently did mischief by pursuing his maxims 
absurdly, and without any regard to the times'*. 

« Ad Att. i. 17. 

^ Unus est, qui curet, constantia magis et integritate, 
quam, ut mihi videtur, consilio et ingenio, Cato; qui 
miseros publicanos, quos habuit amantissimos sui, tertium 
jam meneera vexat, neque els a senatu responsum dari 
patitur. — Ad Att. i. 18; it. ii. 1. 
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And upon ■ reTiew i>f llie traDiiictions which bad 
jMiased tinix liis cuiuolsbjp, sod the tnm nhkb 
tbe public stTsirs were then talung, be eeemg to 
(brctcll tbat the repubUc cDold not aUnd much 
longer ; siuce this verj year bad oienbrown the 
main pillars of it, which he bad been erectiDg 
t sncb pain» — the aatboriC; of tbe teaate, and 
tbcir union with the knighta'. 

Q. Ciei.-iliiis MelelluB and L. Afrsnius were now 

cansiila. Tbe first had been pneior in Cieero'i 

^^^^ g^ GOnaulehip, and commanded an ariiir 

^^ „ Bgauut Catiline, and was an excellent 

c^' njagiatrale and tme patriot ; a firm op- 

csciuuD poserofall tbe factious, and a pnifeeged 

cnu.i.'B enein; ilao to Fumpey; in which be 

^•a. was the more heated bj a private re- 

inusiDB. gentment of tbe affront offered to bis 

ter Muda, whom Pompej bud lately put away'. 

s partner, ArraniDS. was the creature oF Pom- 

pey'a power j bat of no credit or senice to him. 

on the aecoant of his luxury aud luiinesB, being 

fonder of halls than of business. Cicero calls bim 

I consul whom none but a philoBopher could look 

upon without sighing i a soldier witbout spirit, and 

a proper but for the raillery of the eenate. where 

PslicaDua abused him eTerj daj to liifl face ; and so 

stupid, as not to know the value of what be hud 

purchased'. 

By the help of this consul sud some of the tri- 
bunes, Pompey imagined that be aboald readily 
obtain the ratification of bis acts, together with an 
Agrarian law, which he was pushing forward at the 
same time, for the dialnbutioo uf lands to bis sol- 
diers ; but he wna vigorously opposed in them, 
both by the other consul, Metellus, and the gene- 
rality of the senate''. Lui^uUus declared, that they 
ought not to i«iiliRn bis acts in the ^ass, as if 
they rereived them from a master, bat to consider 
them separately, and ratiiy those only 



But the 



le FlsT 



who was the promoter of tbe law, impatient of this 
opposition, and animated by Pompey's power, bid 
the hardiness to commit Metellus to prison j and 
when all the senate followed, and resolved to go to 
prison too, he clapped bis chair at the priaon-door 
keep them out; but this violence gate such a 
eueraj irandal to the city, that Pompey found it 

imt, coUijiun, jam cxu 



Auli autem fllluh O diJ jnunnrtalea ! qaan Ignavui 



ii Agrorla aut«n proinulgala mt a 1 

Agraria lex a Flavig tribuno ptebis 
boCur, Auctore Pompelo: — Wihll populr 

BuTt HunpteaoB INnnpeto oflvani quandan 



advisable to draw off the tribune, and release the 
consul''. In order to allay these beats, Ciuero 
ofTered an amendment to the law, which satisfied 
both parties, by securing the possessions of all pri- 
vate proprietors, and hindering the public lands 
from bcin^ given away. His proposal was, that 
out of the new revenues which Pompey bad ac- 
ijuired to tbe empire, five years' rents should be 
set apart to purchase lands for the intended dis- 
tribalion'. But tbe progress of the aflair was 
suspended by tbe sudden alarm of a Gallic war, 
which was always terrible to Rome ; and being now 
actually commenced by several revolted nations, 
called for the immediate care and attention of the 
govern ment". 

The senate decreed tbe two Gauls severally to 
the two consuls ; sud required them to make levies 
without alky regard to privilege or exemption from 
service ; and that three aenators shoald be chosen 
by lot, one of them of consular tank, to be sent 
with a public character to tbe other Gallic cities, 
to dissuade them from joining in the war. la the 
allotment of these ambaissdors, the first lot hap- 
pened to fall upon Cicero { but the whole assembly 
remonstrated against it, decUriog bis presence to 
be necessary at Rome, and that be ought not to be 
employed on such an errand. The sama thing hap- 
pened to Pompey, on whom the next lot fell, who 
was retuned also with Cicero, as two pledge* of the 
public safety". The three at last chosen were Q. 
Metetlas Cretious, L. Flaccus, and Lentulns. The 
Transalpine Gonl, which was the seat of the war, 
fell to the lot of Metellus, who oould not couUin 
bis joy upon it for the prospect of glory which it 
offered him. " Metellus" says Cicero, " is an ad- 
mirable consol I 1 blame him only in one thing : 
for not seeming pleased with the news of peaoe 
from Gaah He longs, I suppose, to triumph, t 
wish that he was as moderate in this oa he is excel- 
lent in all other respects"." 

Cicero now finished in the Greek language, and 
in the style and manner of Isocrates, what he calls 
a Commentary or Memoirs of tbe transactions of 
his Consulship ; and sent it to Atticns, with ■ 
desire, if he approved it, to publish it in Athena 
and the cities of Greece. He happened to receive 
a piece at the same time, and on the same subject, 
from Atticus, which be rallies as rough and un- 
polished, and without any beauty, but its simplidty. 
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He sent his own work also to Posidonins of Rhodes, 
and begged that he would undertake the same 
argument in a more elegant and masterly manner. 
But Posidonius answered him with a compliment, 
that instead of being encouraged to write by the 
perusal of his piece, he was quite deterred from 
attempting it. Upon which Cicero says jocosely, 
that he had confounded the whole Greek nation, 
and freed himself from the importunity of those 
little witH, who had been teasing him so long, to 
be employed in writing the history of his acts p. 
What he says in excuse for taking that task upon 
himself, is, that it was not a panegyric, but a 
history ; which makes our loss of it the greater, 
since it must have given a more exact account of 
those times, than can now be possibly had, in an 
entertaining work, finished with care and elegance; 
which not only pleased himself, as it seems to have 
done very highly, but, as he tells us, everybody 
else : ** If tliere be anything in it," says he, "which 
does not seem to be good Greek, or polite enough 
to please your taste, I will not say what LucuUus 
told you of his own history at Panormus, that he 
had scattered some barbarisms in it, on purpose 
to make it appear to be the work of a Roman : 
for if anything of that kind should be found in 
mine, it is not with design, but contrary to my in- 
tention'!." 

Upon the plan of these memoirs, he composed 
afterwards a Latin poem in three books, in which 
he carried down the history to the end of his exile, 
but did not venture to publish it till several years 
after : not that he was afraid, he says, of the re- 
sentment of those whom he had lashed in it, for he 
had done that part very sparingly, but of those 
rather whom he had not celebrated, it being end- 
less to mention all who had been serviceable to 
him '. This piece is also lost, except a few frag- 
ments scattered in different parts of his other 
writings. The three books were severally inscribed 
to three of the Muses ; of which his brother ex- 
presses the highest approbation, and admonishes 
him to bear in mind what Jupiter recommends in 
the end of Urania, or the second book ; which 
concluded probably with some moral lesson, not 
unlike to what Calliope prescribes in the third*. 

P Tiia illa^hnrridula mihi atque incompta visa sunt : 
sed tamcn crrmt ornata hoc ipso, quod omanienta nc^lex- 
erant: et ut mulieres, idco bene olero, quia nihil olebant, 
videbantur. — Ad me rescripsit Jnm Hhodo Pogidonius, se 
nostrum illud {nr6fii^fJLa cum Icgeret, non modo non ex- 
citatum ad Hcribenduni, scd ctium plane perterritum ewe. 
— Conturbavi Grasaun nationem : ita vulgo qui inbtabant, 
ut darem sibi quod otTiarent, jam cxhibere milii niodea- 
tiam deHtitenmt.— Ad A it. ii. 1. 

I Conimentarium conHulatus mei Greco compositum ad 
te mioi: in quo Hi quid crit, quod homini Attieo minus 
Grscum, cruditumque videatur, non dicam, quod tibi, ut 
opinor, Panormi Lucullus de suis hifttoriis dixerat, — se, 
quo faciliuB illas probaret Il<imani hominin esse, idcirco 
barbara quedam et (T6\oiKa diHperHisse. Apud me si quid 
erit t'Juhmodi. mc imprudonte erit et invito — Att. i. 19. 

>' Scripbi ctiam verbibus tres libros de temporibuM mcis, 
quosjam pridem ad temiMissem, f>i etise edendos putaHsem 
>-8ed quia verebar non eos, qui so Isesos arbitrarcntur, 
etenim id feci parce et molliter ; sed cos, quos erat infini- 
tum bene de mo meritos omnes nominare.— Ep. Fani. i. 9 

■ Quod me ndmnnes de nostra Urania, suadcsque ut 
meminerim Jovisorationcm, quae est in extrcmo ilto libro ; 
ego vero memini, et ilia omnia milii magis scripsi, quam 
cieteris — Ep. ad Quint. Frat. ii. 9. ; vid. Ad. Att. U. 3. ; De 
Divin. L II. 



Interea cursus. quos prima a parte Juvente, 
Quosque udeo Consul virtute animoque pctistf, 
Uos retine ; atque auge famam laudesque bonorum. 

That noble course, in which thy earliest youth 
"Was train'd to virtue, liberty, and truth, 
In which, when Consul, you such honour won. 
While llome with wonder and applause look'd on. 
The siimo pursue ; and let each growing year 
A frosh increase of fame and glory bear. 

He published likewise at this time a collection 
of the principal speeches which he had made in his 
consulship, under the title of his Consular Orations : 
he chose to make a separate volume of them, as 
Demosthenes had done of his Philippics, in order 
to give a specimen of his civil or political talents ; 
being of a different manner, he says, from the dry 
and crabbed style of the bar, and showing, not 
only how he spoke, but how he acted. The two 
Arst were against the Agrarian law of RuUus ; the 
one to the senate, the other to the people : the 
third on the tumult about Otho : the fourth, for 
Rabirius : the Afth, to the sons of the proscribed : 
the sixth, upon his resigning the province of Gaul : 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth, on the affair 
of Catiline : with two more short ones, as appen- 
dixes to those on the Agrarian law. But of these 
twelve, four are entirely lost ; the third, fifth, and 
sixth, with one of the short ones ; and some of 
the rest left maimed and imperfect. He published 
also at this time in Latin verse a translation of 
the Prognostics of Aratus, which he promises to 
send to Acticus with the volume of his orations' ; 
of which work there are only two or three small 
fragments now remaining. 

Clodius, who had been contriving all this while 
how to revenge himself on Cicero, began now to 
give an opening to the scheme, which he had 
formed for that purpose. His project was, to get 
himself chosen tribune, and in that office to drive 
him out of the city, by the publication of a law, 
which by some stratagem or other he hoped to 
obtrude upon the people". But as all patricians 
were incapable of the tribunate, by its original in- 
stitution, so his first step was to make himself 
a plebeian, by the pretence of an adoption into a 
plebeian house, which could not yet be done with- 
out the suffrage of the people. This case was 
wholly new, and contrary to all the forms ; want- 
ing every condition, and serving none of the ends, 
which were required in regular adoptions ; so that 
on the first proposal it seemed too extravagant to 
be treated seriously, and would soon have been 
hissed off with scorn, had it not been concerted 
and privately supported by persons of much more 
weight than Clodius. Csesar was at the bottom 
of it, and Pompey secretly favoured it : not that they 
intended to ruin Cicero, but to keep him only 
under the lash ; and if they could not diaw him 

< Fuit enim mihi commodum, quod in eis orationibus, 
qus Pbilippicae nominantur, enituerat civis illo tuus De- 
mosthenes, etquod se ab hoc refractariolojudiciali diccndi 
genere abjunxerat, ut (rffivSTtp6s ris et iroKtriKiJ^tpos 
videretur, curare, ut meae quoque essent orationes, que 
oonsulares nominarentur. — Hoc totum awfia curabo ut 
habeas: etquoniam tecum scripta, turn res nieaedelectant, 
iisdeni libris perspicies, et quae gcsserim, et quae dixerim. 
— AdAtt. ii 1. 

Prognostica mea cum oratiunoulis propediem expecta. 
—Ibid. 

« II le autem non simulat, led plane tribunusplebis fieri 
cupit— Ad Att. a 1. 
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ir make Mm (t Icut *lt qnkt, 

to let Cladiaa Inoie upon him. The ulicitor af 

'■ - 1 ob«pare. hsrdj Itihutic, 

1 aenate, «nd atlerwtti* to 
the pEople, bat met with no cncouniepment from 
' -' il Metellua, tlinugh brotber- 



loClcid 



■mly <.,.p. 



clnred, thi 

n hnndit, than (uHer him lo bntig 
>«e upon his fsmilr': jei Herpnnit: 
prtas it, but without my TJsibleefTecC < 
i M the matter hong through the 
th« jetr. 

Ciosro sifBcted to treat it with the oonlempt 
which it aeemed to deaene j somclimes nllfing 
Cludiui wilh moc^ pleasantry, loaietirDei ad- 
monishing bim with no lets gnvitjr : he lold him 
in the senate, tbHt hi) altempt gave him no man- 
ner afpaiai and chat it should not be an; more in 
his power to oiertum the state, when a pielieian, 
than it waa in the power of the patriciani of the 
, D Ihe time of hia nonauUhip*. But 
«hat«Yer face be put outwardly on this anair. it 
e bim a real uneaaineu within, and made him 
le himself more ctoaely with Pompey, for Che 
benefit of hii protection against a atorm, which he 
saw ready lo break upon him ; while Pompey, 
rtiflled Ukewise by the opposition of the senate, 
was as forward on his aide to embrace Cicero, as 
a person necessary Co hii interests. Cicero, how- 
eier, imagining that thii atep would be cenaurcd 
bf many, rs a desertion of hia old principles, tubes 
fretiLient occasion to eiplain llic motivea of it to 
his friend A. ttico a, declaring, "That the absolution 
of Clodius. Ibe alienatioa of the kniglita, Che ia- 
dolf ncc and luxury of the consular aenaiori, who 
minded nothing but their fiah-poads, their carps 
and mullets, and yet were all envionn of him, made 
il iiecejBury for him lo aeek some firmer support 
and alliance — That in this new friendahip he 
should attend still to what tbe Sicilian wag. Epi- 
charmos. whispered, ' Be watchful and distrust, for 
Iboae are the nerrea of tbe mind'.' " On another 
(KCaaioo he obaerves, *' That bis union with 
Pompey, (liougli useful to himself, waa more useful 
to the republic, by gaining a man of his power and 
anlborily, who was wavering and irresulnte, from 
tbe hopes and intrigues of the factious; that if this 
could not have been done without drawing upon 
himself a charge of levity, he would not have pur- 
chased that, or any other adi an Cage, at aucb • price; 
but he had managed Che matter so, as not lo be 
Ihoughl the worse citiien for joining with Pompey, 
but Pompey himself the better, by declaring for 




bim.— That since Catulus'i d<Uh, b<9 »oi>d siugli 
and unsupported by the other coniulan in 
cause of the aristocracy; fbr, aa the poet RhinCon 
■aya. ' souio of them were good fbr nalhing, olbera 
cared for nothing'*'. But how much these Gah- 
mangeri of ours enry me, says be, 1 will write you 
word another time, or reserve it to our meeting. 
Yet nuClting shall ever draw me away from Ihe 
senaCe i hutli becauae it is righl. and most agree- 
able to my intereit. aniJ that 1 have no reaton to 
be displeased with the marks of respect which they 
give me'." In a third lelter he aaya, ■• You chide 
me genlly for my union with Pompey : 1 would 
not have you to think, that I aought it Only for m " 
own sake; but things were come I o audi a criaii 
that if any difference had happened between na, j 
must have caused great disturbance in the republic 
which I have guarded agalnat in such a niannei 
that without drparling from mj own moiinis, 
have rendered him tbe better, and made him remit 
somewhat of his popularity : for you mutt know, 
Chac he now speaka of my acta, wbirU many hav« | 
been incensing Uim against, much more gloriously I 
than he does of his own : and declares, that he 
had only served the atale inccessfully, but that 1 ', 
had saved if. What good ihia wUI da to me. I I 
know not : but it will certainly do much to Che r». I 
public What if I could make Caiiar also a better 
citiien. whose winds are now very proaperoua ; I 
should I do any great harm by it? Nay, if there | 

encouraging me as they ought, il would yet b« I 
more commendable to heal the vitiated parts of 
the state, than lo cut them off.- hut no* ' 
that body of kniglits, niio were planted by m 



ilship, with yi 



1, »i our guard 



in the capltol, have deserted the 
coneulara place their chief happiness in training 
the (ish in their ponds to feed from Iheir hands. 
and mind nothing else T do not jou think, that I 
am doing good lerrice, by managing ao, that those 
who can do mischief, will not ! For aa to our 
friend CaCo, yon cannot love him more Chan I 
do ; yet, with the best intentions and the greatest 
integrily, he often hurti the republic ; for be de- 
livers his opinion, as if it were in the polity of 
Plato, not in the drega of Romolus'. What conid 
be more juat. than to call those to an account who 
had received money for judging? Ca to proposed, 
the senate agreed tu It: the knights presently de- 
clared war against the senate, not against me; for 
I was not of that opinion. What more impudent, 
than to demaml a release from their contract ? yet 
it was better to aufiarthat k«s, than 10 alienate the 
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whole order : but Cato opposed it, and prevailed ; 
so that now, when the consul was thrown into 
prison, as well as in alUhe tumults which have lately 
happened, not one of them would stir a foot-; 
though, under me,;f&nd the con8u|g|akiilf succeeded 
me, they had deluded tlMiflRnlic so strenu- 
ously," &c.'. 

In the midst of th^^^ransactions, Julius Csesar 
returned from th^Mivemment of Spain, which had 
been allotted ^^Rm from his praetorship, with 
.freat fame b^ilror his military and political acts. 

>arou8 nations by his arms, 
his laws ; and having sub- 
itry as £ELr as the ocean, and 
iperor by the soldiers, came away 
Eb Rome, Itaue at the same time for 
lonour of a tnumph and the consulship ^. 
But his demand of the Arst was, according to the 
usual forms, incompatible with his pretensions to 
the second ; since the one obliged him to continue 
without the city, the other made his presence 
necessary within : so that finding an aversion in 
the senate to dispense with the laws in his favour, 
he preferred the solid to the specious, and dropped 
the triumph, to lay hold on the consulship''. He 
designed L. Lucceius for his colleague, and pri- 
vately joined interests with him, on condition that 
Lucceius, who was rich, should furnish money 
sufficient to bribe the centuries. But the senate, 
always jealous of bis designs, and fearing the effects 
of his power, when supported by a colleague sub- 
servient to his will, espoused the other candidate, 
Bibulus, with all their authority, and made a com- 
mon purse, to enable him to bribe as high as his 
competitors ; which Cato himself is said to have 
approved ^ By this means they got Bibulus 
elected, to their great joy ; a man firm to their in- 
terests, and determined to obstruct all the ambitious 
attempts of Csesar. 

Upon Csesar's going to Spain, he had engaged 
Crassus to stand bound for him to his creditors, 
who were clamorous and troublesome, as far as 
two hundred thousand pounds sterling : so much 
did he want to be worth nothing, as he merrily said 
of himself •*. Crassus hoped, by the purchase of 
his friendship, to be able to make head against 
Pompey in the administration of public affairs : 
but Csesar, who had long been courting Pompey, 
and labouring to disengage him from a union with 
Cicero and the aristocratical interest, easily saw, 
that as things then stood, their joint strength 

' Restitit et perviclt Cato, Itaque nunc, consulo in car- 
cere incluso, aaepe item seditione commota, aspiravit nemo 
eorum, quorum ego concursu, itemque consules, qui post 
me f uerunt, rempublicara defendore solebant— Ad Att. il. 1. 

Z Jura ipsorum permissu statucrit ; inveteratam quan- 
dam barbariam ex Gaditanorum moribus et disciplina 
delerit — Pro Balbo, 19. 

Pacataque provincia, pari festinationo, non expectato 
Buccessore, ad triuraphum Himul consulatumqiie decessit. 
^^ueton. J. Caes. 18 ; vid. it. Dio. 1. xxxvii. p. 64. 

»> Dio, ibid. 

i Pactug ut is, quoniam inferior gratia esset, pecuniaque 
polleret, nummos do suo, communi nomine per centurias 
pronuntiaret. Qua cognita re, optimates, quo0 metus 
ceperat, nihil non ausurum eum in summo inagistratu, 
coneordi et conscntionte coUega, auctores Bibulo fuerunt 
tantundeni poUicendi : ac plcrique pccuniaa contulorimt ; 
ne Catono quidcm abnuente earn largitionem e republica 
fieri — Sueton. J. Cas?8. 19. 

k Plutarch, in J. Cip& ; Appian. De Bello Civ. IL p. 432 ; 
Sueton. ib. 18. 




.obtaining what they 
ley eould- induce Pompey also to 
(in with them : on pretence, therefore, of recon- 
ciling Pompey and Crassus, who had been constant 
enemies, he formed the project of a triple league 
between the three ; by which they should mutually 
oblige themselves to promote each others' interest, 
and to act nothing but by common agreement : to 
this Pompey easily consented, on account of the 
disgust which the senate had impoliticly given him, 
by their perverse opposition to everything which 
he desired or attempted in the state. 

This is commonly called the first triumvirate ; 
which was nothing else in reality but a traitorous 
conspiracy of three, tj^'tliost powerful citizens of 
Rome, to extort from thek country by violence 
what they could not obtarm by law. Pompey's 
chief motive was, to get his acts confirmed by 
Caesar in his consulship ; Caesar's, by giving way 
to Pompey's glory, to advance his own ; and 
Crassus's, to gain that ascendant, which he could 
not sustain alone, by the authority of Pompey and 
the vigour of Caesar'. But Caesar, who formed 
the scheme, easily saw, that the chief advantage of 
it would necessarily redound to himself: he knew 
that the old enmity between the other two, though 
it might be palliated, could never be healed with- 
out leaving a secret jealousy between them ; and as 
by their common help he was sure to make himself 
superior to all others, so by managing the one 
against the other, he hoped to gain at last a superi- 
ority also over them both™. To cement this union 
therefore the more strongly by the ties of blood, 
as well as interest, he gave his daughter Julia, a 
beautiful and accomplished young lady, in marriage 
to Pompey : and from this era all the Roman 
writers date the origin of the civil wars which 
afterwards ensued, and the subversion of the re- 
public in which they ended". 

tu causa malorum 



Facta tribus dominis communis llomo^— 

LucAN. L 85. 

Hence flow'd our ills, hence all that civil flame. 
When liome the common slave of three became. 

Cicero might have made what terms he pleased 
with the triumvirate ; been admitted even a part- 
ner of their power, and a fourth in their league ; 
which seemed to want a man of his character to 
make it complete. For while the rest were engaged 
in their governments, and the command of armies 
abroad, his authority would have been of singular 
use at home, to manage the affairs of the city, and 
solicit what they had to transact with the senate or 

1 Hoc consilium Pompeius habuerat, ut tandem acta in 
transmarinis provinciis per Cssarem oonfirmarentur con- 
sulem : Cssar autem, quod animadvertebat, se cedendo 
Pompeii glorise aucturum suam ; et invidia communis 
potentis in ilium relegata, confirmaturum vireo suas: 
Crassus, ut quem principatimi solus assequi non poterat, 
auctoritate Pompeii, viribus teneret Csesaris. — VelL Pat. 
ii. 44. 

m Sciebat enim, se alios facile omnes ipsorum auxilio, 
delude ipsos etiam, unura peralterum, haud multo postea 
superaturum esse.— Dio, 1. xxxvii. tA, 

» Inter eum et Cn. Pompoium et M. Crassum inita po- 
tentise societas, quae urbi orbique terrarum, nee minus 
diverse quoque tempore, etiam ipsis exitiabilis fuit. — Veil. 
Pat. ii. 44. 

Motum ex Metello consule civicuro, dec 

HoR. Carm. ii. 1. 
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ppaple. CirBBr thercTorv was tout' oiu 

to aild bim lo the partj, or-U» -^ier 

aoooer euWred inln lhe^Bnsiii«hi]t, th*n "lio sent 
liim ward by their common fricntl Itnlbiu. that lii- 
vould lie governed IQ every step by hint ■«(! Pom- 
pey, nith nham he would endMIour (Q join Cru- 
nutoo". Bat Cict m tfPuM Dol enter into any 
BiigagfineDtt jaiatl^^MTtlie three, wbiuc Union 
he abhorred: nopintoprivBtaaieiaureswith CtSMT, 
whose intention* lie alivajs sui^iected. Mttliaugbt 
Pompej tbe better ""Hfaof' '^'•° <^^ : tog);. M> 
vievB to be lest ding^UfSi, and hie temper more 
tractable ; snJ imngined, Ujst r separate alliance 
. with him would be aufficient to iscreen bim from 
the malice of hii enemies. Yet Ibis put bim under 
no small difficulty : for if be oppoied tbe trium- 
Yirau, he could not expect to continue veil with 
Pompey ; or, if he sened it, with tbe senate : in 
the first, be saw bia ruin ; in tbe aecond, tbe loaa 
□f bis credit. He cboae, tberefore, what the wise 
•rill niwayB chooae in snob circnmstoaces, a middle 
way i to temper his behaviour so, that with tbe con- 
stancy of his duty to the republic, he might have 
a rt^pu'd also to bis safety, by remitting aomewhat 
of hi« old yigour and contenlion, without aubmit- 
ting to the meaunesB of consent or approbation ; 
and when bis authority conld be of no use to bia 
country, to manage their new masteni so, ai not 
to irritate their power to bis own destruction ; which 
was all that be desiredK. TbU was the scheme of 
political which, as be often lamenta, the weakness 
of the honest, the perierieness of Elie envious, 
nnd tbe hatted of the wicked, obhged him to 

One of his intimate friends, Papirius FEetue, 
made him a present about this time of a coUectioa 
at books, which fell to him by the death of bis 
brother Servius Claudius, a celebrated scholar and 
critic of that age''. The books were all at Athens, 
where Serrios probably died ; and the manner in 
which Cicero writes about them to Atticua, shows 
what value he set upon the present, and what 
pleasure he expected from tbe use of it. 

" PupiriuB Psetui," says he, " an honest man, 
who loves me, has given me Ibebooka which hts 
brother Serviue left ; and since your agent Cincius 
tells mc, that I may safely take them hy thoCincian 
law', 1 readily signilied my acceptance of Ihem. 
Now if you love me, or know that 1 love you, 1 




beg of you to take care by your friends, clienla, 
h<>it>, freednicn.slaveit, that not a leaf of them be \ 
lust. 1 am lu uxtrvine want both of the Gredc 
books, wlucti 1 guess, and tlie Latin, which I 
know him rlriiave InFl i for 1 find more and more 
comfort every day, in giving all the time, which I I 
can steal from the bar, to thoae studies. You will j 
do me a great plcasurCi a very great one, I sanre | 
ynn, by showiag the Mmo diligence in this, that I 
yon naually do in all other afbir*, which yon take I 
me Co have mnch at heart," &c.' 

While Cicero woa in the country in 
the year, his architect Cyrus was finiahing for him J 
at Rome some additional buildings lo his bonie on I 
Mount Palatine: but Altious.whu was jut returned 1 
from Athens, found great fault with the smallness 
of tbe windows ; to which Cicero ginp S joeoae 
answer, bantering both the objeclionof Atttcus, 
and the way of reasoning of tbe architects ! " You 
little think, (aays be,} that in finding tault with my 
windows, you condemn the Initiiutiou of Cyru ' 
for when I made the aame objection, Cyrus t 
me, that the prospect of the belds did not appi 
to auch advantage through larger lights. For let I 
the eye be A ; the object B, C ; the rays D, E ; 
you see the rest. If vision Indeed were performed, 
as you Epicureans hold, by images flying off from I 
the object, those images would be well crowd 
in so Btrait a passage ; but if by the emission 
rays from the eye, it will be made commodionsly I 
enough. If you lindany other fault, you shall have f 
as good as you bring ; unlesB it can be mended | 
without any cost to me"," 

CKBsr and Bibulna entered now into the conaul- 

sliip, with views and principles wholly opposite ti 

each other; while tbe senate were 

a, ['nn. (Si*, pleasing themselves with theiraddreas, 

fii-.4ll. jn procuring one consul of their own, 
"™t to check the ambition of the other, 
^^^i and expecting now to reap the fruit of 

H. cAi.riiii' ^^- But they piesently found upon a 
Hiin ni!<ii.irai trial, that the balance and constltatlon 
of the republic was quite changed by 
the overbearing power of the three ; and that Ciesar 
was too strong to be controlled by any of the 1^1 
and ordinary methods of opposition ; he had gain ' 
seven of the IribimBa, of wliom Vatinius was t 
caploin of bis merccnariea ; whose task it was 
scour the streets, secure tbe avenues of the foru 
and clear, it by a superior force, of oU who wt 
prepared to opjiose them. 

affair of his adoption i and soliciting the people to 
confirm tbe law, which he had provided for that 
purpose. The triumvirate pretended to be agoinat 
it, or at least (o stand neuter ; but were watching 
Cicero's motions, in order to take their measures 
from his conduct, which they did not Gml so obsc' 
quIoUB as they expected. In this interval it hap- 
pened, that C. Antoniua, Cicero's colleague, who 
had governed Macedonia from the time of hia 
consulahip, noa now impeached and brought to a 
trial for the mal-admimstration of hia province ; 
and being found gnilty, was condemned to perpetual 
exile. Cicero was his advocate, and. iu the course 
of bis pleading, happened to fall, witi 
freedom, into a CLimplaint of the tim 
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province upon him at the expiration of his consul- 
ship ; as the care of the woods or the roads ; or 
what should give him at least no power to molest 
them"*. The distribution of the provinces was, 
by ancient usage and express law, their undoubted 
prerogative ; which had never been invaded or 
attempted by the people ° ; so that this piece of 
revenge, or rather self-defence, seemed to be clearly 
in their power ; but Cesar, who valued no law or 
custom which did not serve his purposes, without 
any regard to the senate, applied himself to his 
better friends, the people ; and by his agent Yati- 
nius procured from them, by a new and extraordi- 
nary law, the grant of Cisalpine Gaul, with the 
addition of Illyricum, for the term of five years. 
This was a cruel blow to the power of the senate, 
and a direct infringement of the old constitution ; 
as it transferred to the people a right which they 
had never exercised or pretended to before*^. It 
convinced the senate, however, that all opposition 
was vain ; so that when Cssar soon after declared 
a desire to have the Transalpine Gaul added to his 
other provinces, they decreed it to him readily 
themselves ; to prevent his recurring a second time 
to the people, and establishing a precedent, so 
fatal to their authority p. 

Clodius began now to threaten Cicero with all 
the terrors of his tribunate ; to which he was elected 
without any opposition : and in proportion as the 
danger approached, Cicero's apprehensions were 
every day more and more alarmed. The absence 
of his friend Atticus, who was lately gone to Epirus, 
was an additional mortification to him : for Atticus, 
having a great familiarity with all the Clodian 
family, might have been of service, either in dis- 
suading Clodius from any attempt, or in fishing 
out of him at least what he really intended. Cicero 
pressed him therefore, in every letter, to come back 
again to Rome: '* If you love me, (says he,) as 
much as I am persuaded you do, hold yourself 
ready to run hither as soon as I call : though I am 
doing and will do everything in my power to save 
you that trouble i. — My wishes and my affairs 
require you: 1 shall want neither counsel, nor 
courage, nor forces, if I see you here at the time. 
1 have reason to be satisfied with Varro : Pompey 
talks divinely'. — How much do I wish that you 
had staid at Home 1 as you surely would have done, 
if you had imagined how things would happen : 

>» Eandem ob causam opera optimatibus data est. ut 
provincis futuris consulibus minimi negotii, id oet, sylvce 
callcaque, dcccmerentur. — Sueton. J. C»8. 19. 

° Tu provinciiw consulares, quas C. Gracchus, qui unus 
maxinie popularis fuit, non modo non abstulit ab senntu : 
Bed ctiam ut noct'sse easet, quotonnis constitui per senatum 
decreta lege sanxic— Pro Domo, 9. 

o Eripueras scnatui provinciae doccmends pot^tatem ; 
imperatoris deliRendi judicium ; aerurii dispensationem ; 
que nunquam sibi populus Romanus appetivit, qui nun- 
quam htrc a summi oonsilii gubematione auferre conatus 
est— In Vatin. 16. 

P Initio quidcm Oalliam CiBalpinam, adjecto Ulyrico, 
lege Yatinia accepit : mox per acnatum Coniatam quoque : 
veritiB Patribus, ne si ipsi negaasfmt, populus et banc daret 
— Sueton. J. C»8. 22. 

<l Tu. 8i me amas tantum, quantum profecto amas, expe- 
ditus facito ut sis; si inclamaro, ut aocurras. Bed do 
operam, et dabo, ne sit necesse. — Ad Att. ii. 20. 

' Te cum ego desidero, turn etiam res ad tempus Illud 
vocat Plurimum consilii, animi, pnpsidii denique mihl, 
si te ad tempus videro, acoesnrit. Varro mihi satisfiacit, 
Pompeius loquitur dlvinituik^Ibid. 21. 



we should easily have managed Clodias, or learnt 
at least for certain what he meant to do. At pre- 
sent be flies about ; raves ; knows not what he 
would be at ; threatens many ; and will take bit 
measures perhaps at last from chance. When he 
reflects, in what a general odium the adminittration 
of our aflfairs now is, he seems disposed to torn bis 
attacks upon the authors of it : but when be con- 
siders their power, and their armies, be falls again 
upon me ; and threatens me both with violence and 
a trial. — Many things may be transacted by onr 
friend Yarro, which, when nrged also by yon, 
would have the greater weight ; many things may 
be drawn from Clodius himself; many discovered, 
which cannot be concealed from you ; but it is absurd 
to run into particulars, when I want yon for all 
things — the whole depends on your coming before 
be enters into his magistracy*. Wherefore, if this 
finds you asleep, awake yourself ; if standing still, 
come away ; if coming, run ; if running, fly ; it is in. 
credible, what a stress I lay on your counsel and pru- 
dence ; but above all, on your love and fidelity,'' &c.' 
Ceesar's whole aim in this affair was to subdue 
Cicero's spirit, and distress him so far, as to force 
him to a dependence upon him : for which end, 
while he was privately encouraging Clodius to pur- 
sue him, he was proposing expedients to Cicero for 
his security : he offered to put him into the com- 
mission, for distributing the lands of Campania, 
with which twenty of the principal senators were 
charged : but as it was an invitation only into the 
place of one deceased, and not an original desig- 
nation, Cicero did not think it for bis dignity to 
accept it ; nor cared on any account to bear a part 
in an affair so odious" ; he then offered, in the most 
obliging manner, to make him one of his lieutenants 
in Gaul, and pressed it earnestly upon him ; which 
was both a sure and honourable way of avoiding 
the danger, and what he might have made use of 
so far only as it served his purpose, without embar- 
rassing himself with the duty of it' : yet Cicero, 
after some hesitation, declined this also. He was 
unwilling to owe the obligation of his safety to any 
man, and much more to Caesar ; being desirous, if 
possible, to defend himself by his own strength ; as 
he could easily have done, if the triumvirate would 
not have acted against him. But this stiffness so 
exasperated Caesar, that he resolved immediately 
to assist Clodius, with all his power, to oppress 
him ; and in excuse for it afterwards, used to throw 
the whole blame on Cicero himself, for slighting so 
obstinately all the friendly offers which he made to 
him y. Pompey all this while, to prevent his throw- 
ing himself perhaps into Cesar's hands, was giving 
him the strongest assurances, confirmed by oaths 

• Ad Att. IL 22. 

*■ Quamobrera, si dermis, cxpergiscere ; si stas, ingra- 
dere ; si ingredcris, curre ; si curris, advola. Crcdibilo non 
est, quantum ego in oonsiliisetprudcntlatua^et quod max- 
imum (»t. quantum Inamore etfidepunam. — Ad Att U.3X 

B (^sconio mortuo, sum in ^us locum inyitatus. Id erat 
vocari in locum mortuL Nihil me turpius apud homines 
fuisset: nequevero ad istam ipsam^^cCXcioyquicquam 
alienius. Sunt enim illi apud bonos invidiosi.— Ibid. 19. 

' A Ciesare valde liberaliter invitor in legationcm illam, 
sibi ut sim legatus. Ilia et munitior est, et non impedit, 
quo minus adsim, cum velim. — Ibid. 18. 

Cesar me sibi vult esse logatum. Honestior hco deeli- 
natio periculL Sed ego hoc nunc repudio. Quid ergo est ? 
Pugnare malo : nihil tamen oerti.>— Ibid. 19. 

r Ao solet, com ae puigat, in me oonferre omnon isto- 
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within twenty miles of Rome, jet he never stirred 
from his retreat to solicit or offer himself for it, 
r which he most necessarily have done, if he had 
any real desire to obtain it. 

Cicero's fortanes seemed now to be in a tottering 
condition : his enemies were gaining ground upon 
him, and any addition of help from the new magis- 
trates might turn the scale to his ruin. Catulus used 
to tell him, that he had no cause to fear anything ; 
for that one good consul was sufficient to protect 
him ; and Rome had never known two bad ones in 
office together, except in Cinna's t3nranny'. But 
that day was now come ; and Rome saw in this 
year, what it had never seen before in peaceful 
times since its foundation, two profligate men 
advanced to that high dignity. 

These were L. Calpumius Piso and A. Gabinius ; 
the one, the father-in-law of Cssar, the other, the 
creature of Pompey. Before their 
^ ^\?^' entrance into office, Cicero had con- 
ceived great hopes of them, and not 
without reason ; for, by the marriage 
ifitra PISO, ^^ ^^s daughter, he was allied to Piso ; 
A. OABIMIU8. who coutinucd to give him all the 
marks of his confidence, and had 
employed him, in his late election, to preside over 
the votes of the leading century ; and when he 
entered into his office, on the first of January, 
asked his opinion the third in the senate, or the 
next after Pompey and Crassus': and he might 
flatter himself also, probably, that on account of 
the influence which they were under, they would 
not be very forward to declare themselves against 
him^. But he presently found himself deceived : 
for Clodius had already secured them to his mea- 
sures, by a private contract, to procure for them, 
by a grant of the people, two of the best govern- 
ments of the empire ; for Piso, Macedonia, with 
Greece and Thessaly ; for Gabinius, Cilicia : and 
when this last was not thought good enough, and 
Gabinius seemed to be displeased with his bargain, 
it was exchanged soon after for Syria, with a power 
of making war upon the Parthians^ For this price 
they agreed to serve him in all his designs, and 
particularly in the oppression of Cicero ; who, on 

omatiasima senatus populique Romani de me Judiola inter- 
cedere. Itaque ot augur postea fieri toIuI, quod antea 
neglexoram.— Ep. Fam. zv. 4. 

' Audieram ex aapientissimo homlne, Q. Catulc, non 
Bvpe unum consulem improbtun, duos voronunquam poat 
Romam oonditam, exoepto lUo Cinnano tempore, faisse. 
Quare meamcausam semper fore firmissimam dicere soler 
bat,dum vel unus in republica consul esset.— Post Red. in 
Sen. 4. 

S Consules se optime ostendunt.— Ad Quint. Fraf . L 2. 

Tu misericors me affinem tuum, quem tuis comitiis prc> 
rogativae primum custodem praefeceras; quem kalendis 
Januariistcrtio loco oententiam rogaras, constrictum inimi- 
cisreipublicae tradidlsti.— Post Red. in Sen. 7 ; In Pis. 5, 6 

•» The author of the Exile cf Cicero, to aggravate the per- 
fidy of Gabinius, tells us, that Cicero had defended him in 
a capital cause, and produces a fragment of the oiation : 
but he mistakes the time of the fact ; for that defence was 
not made till several years after this consulship ; as we 
shall see hereafter in its proper place.— Uist. de I'Exil de 
Cic^ron, p. 115. 

t Fcedus feoerunt cum tribune plebis palam, ut ab eo 
provincias acciperent. qiias vellent — id autem fcedus moo 
■anguine ictum sanciri posse dicebant.— Pro Sext. 10. 

Cui quidem cum Ciliciam dedisses, mutasti pactionem 
et Gabinio, pretlo ampUfioato, Syriam nomlnatim dediatL 
—Pro Domo, 9. 



that aoconnt, often calls them, not oonsnlf, but 
brokers of provinces, and sellers of their conntry^. 

They were, both of them, equally corrupt in their 
morals, yet very different in their tempers. Piso 
had been accused the year before, by P. Clodios, of 
plundering and oppressing the allies: when by 
throwing himself at the feet of his judges in the 
most abject manner, and in the midst of a violent 
rain, he is said to have moved the compassion of 
the bench, who thought it punishment enoogh for 
a man of his birth, to be reduced to the necessity 
of prostrating himself so miserably, and rising so 
deformed and besmeared with dirt^ But in truth, 
it was Csesar's authority that saved him, and reoon^ 
died him at the same time to Clodius. In his 
outward carriage he affected the mien and garb of 
a philosopher, and his aspect greatly contributed 
to give him the credit of that character : he was 
severe in his looks, squalid in his dress, alow in 
his speech, morose in his manners, the very picture 
of antiqui^, and a pattern of the ancient republic ; 
ambitious to be thought a patriot, and a reviver of 
the old discipline. But tiiis garb of rigid virtue 
covered a most lewd and vicious mind : he was 
surrounded always with Greeks, to imprint a notion 
of his learning : but while others entertained them 
for the improvement of their knowledge, he, for 
the gratification of his lusts, as his cooks, his 
pimps, or his drunken companions. In short, he 
was a dirty, sottish, stupid Epicurean ; wallowing 
in all the low and filthy pleasures of life ; till a false 
opinion of his wisdom, the splendour of his great 
family, and the smoky images of ancestors, whom 
he resembled in nothing but his complexion, re- 
commended him to the consulship ; which exposed 
the genuine temper and talents of the man"*. 

His colleague Gabinius was no hypocrite, but a 
professed rake from the beginning ; gay, foppish, 
luxurious ; always curled and perfumed, and living 
in a perpetual debauch of gaming, wine, and women ; 
void of every principle of virtue, honour, and pro- 
bity ; and so desperate in his fortunes, through the 
extravagance of his pleasures, that he had no other 
resource, or hopes of subsistence, but from the 

^ Non consules, sed mercatores provinciarum, ao vend!- 
tores vestrae dignitatis.— Post Red. in Sen. 4. 

1 L. Piso, a P. Clodio aocusatus, quod graves et Intolora- 
biles injurias sociis intulissct, baud dubie ruin« metum 
fortuito auxilio vitavit— quia Jam satis graves eum psnas 
sociis dedisse arbitrati sunt hue deductum necessitatis, ut 
abjicere se tam supplicitcr, aut attullere tarn deformiter 
cogeretur.— -YaL Max. viiL 1. 

m Quam teter incedebat ? quam truculentus ? quam tat' 
ribilis aspectu ? Aliquem te ex barbatis iUis, exemplnm 
veteiis imperii, imaginemantiquitatis,columen reipublicae, 
dicercs intucri. Vestitus aspcrc, nostra hac purpura ple- 
beia, et pene fnsca. Capillo ita horrido, ut — ^tanta erat 
gravitas in oculo, tanta eontractio frontis, ut illo super- 
cilio respublica, tanquam Atlante caelum, niti videretur. 
[Pro Sext 8.] Quia tristem semper, quia tacitumum, quia 
Hubhorridum atque incultum videbant, et quod erat eo no- 
mine, utingenerata familic frugalitas videretur ; favebant 
— etenim animus ejus vultu, flagitia parietibus tegebantur 
'— laudabat homo doctus philosophos ncscio quoe.— [l^i<L 
9.] Jacebat in suo Graecorum foetore et vino — Gnpct stipati, 
quini in lectulis, saepe plures.— In Pis. 10, 27. 

His utitur quasi prefectis libidinum suarum : hi volup- 
tates omncs veetigant atque odorantur : hi sunt conditorea 
instructoresque convivii, &c. — Post Red. in Sen. 6. 

Obrepisti ad honores errore hominum, commondatione 
fumosarum imaglnum, quarum simile nihil babes pnrter 
colorem.^In Pis. 1. 
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E'onder oF llie republic. Id bii tribunate, to pnj 
■ court to PoDipcf. he etpaied to Itie mob tlie 
pUn of Lucullui'i houie, to ihow what ■□ eipen- 
live fabric Dii« or (he greatest anbjects of Rome 
wu building, ■■ he would intimate, out of tbe spoili 
oF the truaurjr : jet this tuq mui, oppressed with 
debt), and tcarcc able to show his head, found 
meAna, from (he perquintes of hia conaulAhip, to 
build a much marc tnsgtiilieent palace than LucuUag 
himielf had done". No wonder then that two such 
coninU, ready to lacrifiw (he empire JMelf to their 
loati and pleasnres, should barter away the ssfet; 
Kod fortnaoi of a private senator, whoae lirtne was 
■ mnding reproof to Ihcm. and whoae ler; pre- 
•cace pm toate check to the tree iudulgencc of 
their licea. 

Clodiai faaTiog gained the conanla, made hia 
neit attempt upon the people, bj obliging (hem 
with aeveral now lawa. contrived chiefly for their 
adiantage, which he now promulgated. First, that 
com shoold be distributed gratis to the cidzena. 
Secondly, that no magiatnitea ahould take the 
■uapicfls, or observe the heavens, when the people 
wer« actually assembled on public business. 
Thirdly, (hnt the old compaoiea or fraternities of 
the dly, which the aenate had abolished, ahould 
be rcrifed, and new ones instituted. Fourthly, to 
please those steo of higher rank, that the censors 
ibouid not expel from the senate, or inflict any 
mark uf infamy on any man, who was not first 
openly accused and convicted of some crime by 
their joint sentence". These Iswi, though generally 
aigrerable, were highly unseoaouable ; lending to 
relax the public discipline, at a time when it wanted 
most to be reinforted : Cicero took them all to be 
levelled at himaelf, and contrived (o pave the way 
to bia rain ; ao that he provided his friend L. Nin. 
nina, one of the tribunea. to put his negative upon 
thsm, eapecially on the law of fraternities, which, 
under colonr oflDcorparsting those societies, gave 
Clodiiu an opportunity of gathering an army, and 
mlbtjng into hit service aU the scum and dregs of 
the city P. Dion Cassiaa aaya, that Clodioa, fearing 
lot Ibia opposition shonld retard the effect of his 
Other projecti, persuaded Cicero, in aa amicable 
eonlerence, to withdraw his tribune, and give no 
interruption to bis laws, upon a promise and con- 
dition that he woDld not maiie any attempt against 
him'; but we find from Cicero's account, that it 
■lu the advice of bis friends, which induced him 
to be qniet against his own judgment [ because the 
lawa Iheiiiselves were popular, and did not per- 
■oiMlly affect him : though he blamed himself soon 
•fterwarda for his indolence, and expostulated with 
AtticuB for adviung him to it ; when he felt to his 
cost the aitvantage which Clodins had gained by it'. 



For the true deaign of aU these laws i 
introduce only with bettor grace the grand plot of 
the play, the banishment of Cicero, which was now 
directly attempted by a ipecial Uw, importing, that 
wboeiBrhad taken the life of a citiien ancondemned 
and withoat a trial, ahould be prohibited from 
and water*. Though Cicero was not named, yet 
he was marked out by the law ; bis crime was, the 
putting Catiline's aecouplicea to death ; wtuch, 
though not done by hia single authority, hut by a 
general vote of the aenate, and after a solemn hir- 
ing and debate, was alleged to be illegal, and con- 
trary to [he liberties of the people. Cicero finding 
binueir thus reduced to the condition of a criminal, 
changed his habit upon it, as it was usual In the 
case of a pubUc impeachment, and appeared about 
the streets in a sordid or mourning gown, to excite 
the compassion of hia citizens ; whilst Clodiiu, at 
the head of hia mob, contrived to meet and insult 
him at every turn ; reprusching him fur 
ardice and dejection, and throwing dirt a 
at hiui'. But Cicero soon gather^ friends enough 
■bout him to aecure him from inch insults : " the 
whole body of the knights and the young nobihty, 
to the number of twenty thousand", with young 
Craasus at their head, who all changed their habit, 
ind perpetually attended him about the city, I 
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pan oi iL engnged on one side or the other. The 
senate met in the temple of Concord, while Cicero's 
friends aasembled in the capitol; wbence bL the 
buigbta and the young nobles went in their habit 
of mourning to throw tbemselien at the feet of the 
consuls, and beg their interposition in Cicero's 
favour. Piso kept his house that day on purpose 
to avoid them ; but Gablnius received them with 
intolerable rudeness, though their petition was 
seconded by the intreaties and tears Of the whole 
senate ; he treated Cicero'a character and consul- 
ship with the utmost derision, and repulsed the 
whole company with threats and insults for their 
fruitless pains to support a ainldng cause, 
raised great indignation in the Bssemhly,— 
the tribune Ninniae, instead of being discouraged 
by the violence of tlie consul, m ' 
C^e senate also should change their habit with the 
rest of the city ; which wa» agreed to instantly 
by a unanimous vote. Gabinins, enraged at this, 
flew out of the senate into the forum, where he 
declared to the people from the rostra, "that men 
were mistaken to imagine that the senate had any 
power in the republic; that the knights should pay 
dear for that day's work, when, in Cicero'a con- 
aulahip, they kept guard in the oapitol with tbeir 
drawn swords : and that the hour wa* Dow come 
when those, who lived at that time in fear, should 
revenge themselves on their enemies : and to coa- 
firm the truth of what he said, be banished L. 
Lamii, a Roman knight, two hundred miles from 
the city, for hia distinguished leal and activity in 
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oppression of the republic, in a style that was 
interpreted to reflect severely upon their present 
rulers. The story was carried directly to Csesar, 
and represented to him in such colours, that he 
resolved to revenge it presently on Cicero, by 
bringing on Clodius's law ; and was so eager in it, 
that he instantly called an assembly of the people, 
and being assisted by Poropey, as augur, to make 
the act legal and auspicious, got the adoption 
ratified by the people through all the forms', 
within three hours from the time of Cicero's 
speaking. 

Bibulus, who was an augur too, being advertised 
of what was going forward, sent notice to Pompey, 
that he was observing the heavens and taking the 
auspices, during which function it was illegal to 
transact any business with the peopled fiut 
Pompey, instead of paying any regard to his mes- 
sage, gave a sanction to the proceeding, by pre- 
siding in it ; so that it was carried without any 
opposition. And thus the bow, as Cicero calls 
it, which had been kept bent against him and the 
republic, was at last discharged' ; and a plain 
admonition given to him, what he had to expect, 
if he would not be more complying. For his 
danger was brought one step nearer, by laying the 
tribunate open to Clodius, whose next attempt 
would probably reach home to him. These laws 
of adoption were drawn up in the style of a petition 
to the people, after the following form : — 

** May it please you, citizens, to ordain, that 
P. Clodius be, to all intents and purposes oif law, 
as truly the son of Fonteius, as if he were b^otten 
of his body in lawful marriage ; and that Fonteius 
have the power of life and death over him, as much 
as a father has over a proper son : this, citizens, 
I pray you to confirm in the manner in which it is 
desired-." 

There were three conditions absolutely necessary 
to make an act of this kind regular : first, that the 
adopter should be older than the adopted, and in- 
capable of procreating children, after having endea- 
voured it without success when he was capable : 
secondly, that no injury or diminution should be 
done to the dignity, or the religious rites of either 
family : thirdly, that there should be no fi*aud or 
collusion in it ; nor anything sought by it, but the 
genuine effects of a real adoption. All these par- 
ticulars were to be previously examined by the 
college of priests ; and if after a due inquiry they 

* Ilora fortaMe iiexta diei questus sum in judicio, cum 
C. Antonium defenderem. quaedam de republica qu« mihi 
visa sunt ad causam miseri illius pertinere. Use homines 
improbi nd quosdam viros fortes longe aliter atque a me 
dicta erant, detulerunt. Hnra ncna, illo ipso die, tu os 
adoptatus— Pro Domo. 16 : Vid. Sucton. J. Ca>8. 20. 

7 Negant fas esse agi cum populo cum de coelu servatum 
sit. Quo die de te lex curiata lata esse dicatur, audes 
negare de cslo esse servatum ? Adest prs^sens virsingulari 
virtute— — M. Bibulus: hunc consulem illo ipso diecon- 
tendo servasse de coelo. — Pro Domo, 15. 

* Fuerat illc annu»^— tanquam intentus arcus in me 
unum, sicut vulgo reium ignuri loquebantur, re quidem 
vera in univentam rcmpublicam traductione ad plebem 
furibundi hominfs.— Pro Sext. 7. 

■ The lawyers and all the later writers, from the autho- 
rity of A. Gellius, call this kind of adoption, which was 
confirmed by a law of tlie people, an adroffalion : but it 
does not appear that there was any such distinction in 
Cicero's time, who, as oft as he speaks of this act, either to 
the senate or the people, never uses any other term than 
that of adoption.— Vide. A. GeU. 1. v. 19. 



approved the petition, it was proposed to the 
suffrage of the citizens living in Rome, who voted 
according to their original division into thirty 
curiae, or wards, which seem to have been analogous 
to our parishes'* ; where no business however could 
be transacted, when an augur or consul was ob- 
serving the heavens. Now in this adoption of 
Clodius, there was not one of these conditions 
observed : the college of priests was not so much 
as consulted ; the adopter Fonteius had a wife and 
children ; was a man obscure and unknown, not 
full twenty years old when Clodius was thirty-five, 
and a senator of the noblest birth in Rome : nor 
was there anything meant by it, but purely to 
evade the laws, and procure the tribunate : for the 
affair was no sooner over, than Clodius was eman- 
cipated, or set free again by his new father from 
all his obligations^. But these obstacles signified 
nothing to Cesar, who always took the shortest 
way to what he aimed at, and valued neither forms 
nor laws, when be had a power sufficient to con- 
trol them. 

But the main trial of strength between the two 
consuls was about the promulgation of an agrarian 
law, which Cesar had prepared, for distributing 
the lands of Campania to twenty thousand poor 
citizens, who had each three children or more. 
Bibulus mustered all his forces to oppose it, and 
came down to the forum full of courage and 
resolution, guarded by three of the tribunes and 
the whole body of the senate ; and as oft as Csesar 
attempted to recommend it, he as often interrupted 
him, and loudly remonstrated against it, declaring, 
that it should never pass in his year. From words 
they soon came to blows ; where Bibulus was 
roughly handled, his fasces broken, pots of filth 
thrown upon his head ; his three tribunes wounded, 
and the whole party driven out of the forum by 
Vatinius, at the head of Cesar's mob*'. When the 
tumult was over, and the forum cleared of their 
adversaries, Cesar produced Pompey and Crassus 
into the rostra, to signify their opinion of the law to 
the people ; where Pompey, after speaking largely 
in praise of it, declared in the conclusion, that if 
any should be so hardy as to oppose it with the 
sword, be would defend it with his shield. Crassus 
applauded what Pompey said, and warmly pressed 
the acceptance of it ; so that it passed upon the 
spot without any farther contradiction*. Cicero 
was in the country during this contest, but speaks 
of it with great indignation in a letter to Atticus, 
and wonders at Pompey's policy, in supporting 
Cesar in an act so odious, of alienating the best 
revenues of the republic ; and says, that he must 

^ Comitiis curiatla. 

c Quod Jus est adoptionis, Pontifloes? Nempe, ut Is 
adoptet, qui neque procreare liben»s Jam posait, et cum 
potuerit, sit expertus Quae deniqne causa cuique adop- 
tionis. quae ratio generum ac dignitatis, qucsacrorum, 
quaeri a pontificum collegio solet. Quid est horum in ista 
adnptione quaesitum ? Adoptat annos viginti natus, etiam 
minor, seniitoreui. Liberonimne causa? at procreare 

potest. HalHit uxorem : susoepit etiani liberos. Quai 

omnis notio pontificum cum adoptarere esse debuit, die. 
— Pro I>omo, adPontif. 13. 

^ Idemquo tu— nomine C. Canaris, clemeotissimi atqua 
optimi yiri, scelere vero atque audacia tua, M. Bibulum 
foro, curia, templis, locis publicis onmiboa expuUsaea, 
inclusum domi contineres.*— In yatin.9 ; Dio, zzxvUL 01 ; 
Suet J. Can. 80 ; Plutarch, in Pomp. 

• Dio, ibid. 
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not tbiob to mike thtm *mendB bf bii mtt on 
maanl LtlMnBi, Tor tbe Iom of tboM which lie 
lui) Inken from them in Cnmpanii'. The teaale 
And kL] tlie mn^EtraEei were obliged, bj a «peeial 
elauw of ihi» Uw, totslie an osth lo the obaeiTsnce 
of it I which Csto hiourlf, though he had publii^ly 
I decUrrd that h« would never do it, waa fbrced it 

Bibului made hia eomplnint thu neit diy in the 
•enite, of the violence offered lo his penon ; but 
finding the issembL;^ so cold and intimidated, that 
nobmi; cared to enter into the nflair, or io moTe 
■njlhing about it, he retired tuhishODSe in despair. 
with a niolotion to ibnt himielf up for the remnin- 
ing eight months of the Tear, sud to act do more 
in public but by his edicts*. This was a weak step 
in 1 migistrate armed with tovereigu aulharity; 
for tlioogh it had one effect, which he proposed 
bj it, of tumini; the odium of the city upon his col- 
iMf ue, yet il had another that overbalanced it, of 
strciigtheniag tbe hands and misjng the spirit! of 
the idTerae party, bji leaving the field nhoUy clear 

Ah Cvsar'a view in the agririaD taw «as to 
oblige the populace, to he took the opportnnity, 
which the senate had thrown into his haodB, of 
obliging the knights too. hy easing them of the 
diudvantigeoui contraat, which they had loDg in 
■■in Mimplained of, and remitting a third part of 
Ithat Ibcj had etipnlated lo nay' ; and when Cato 
•till oppoied it with bii nauaJ firmness, he ordered 
"-'-i to he harried away lo prison. He imggined, 

I Cato woald have appealrd to the tribunes ; 
teeing him go h1oii| patiently, withnnt ipenking 

ord, iod reflecting, Ihit inch a violence would 

ate ■ freih adiom, without lerving any pur- 
pOK. he desired one of the Iribunei to interpose 
and rtleaie him''. He next procured a special 
law, from tbe people, for the ratification of all 
Pompey's acts in Asia ; and in the struggle about 
H, ao terrified and humbled Lncullus. oho was the 
chief nppoaer, that he brought bim to ask pardon 
at bis feFt'. 

He eirried it still with great onlward respect 
towards Cicero ; sjid gave him to understand agaia 
by Balbns. that he depended on bis assintance in 
the agrarian law: but Cicero contriied to he out 
of the way, and spent the monlhi of April and 
May in bis villa near Anlinm, where he had pUced 
bis chief collection of hook*" ; amusing himself 



< abiret. donui abdltui nihil allod fuom per t 



Itaiiue am iUiriBDie dslecto. qunrum bab» AdIU laiti- 




vith hia studies and hia ehildren, or is he aayi 
jocosely, in counting the waves. He ma pro- 
jecting however a system of geography, at the 
reqHFst of Atticu*, but soon grew weary of it, as a 
subject too dry and jejune to admit of any oma- 
meaf ; and being desired al»> by AlticuE to tend 
bim the copies of two orations which he hid 

of tliem, and could not give a copy ; and did not 
care to let the other go abroad, for the praise* 
which it bestowed on Pgoipey ; being disposed 
rather to recant, than publish them, elnr " 
adaption of Clodiua". He seems indeed t< 
been loo splenetic at present lo compose anything 
bnl invectiveB ; of which kind he was now drawing 
up certain anecdotes, as be calls Ibem, or a seeret 
biatory of the times, to be shown to none but 
AtlicuB. in the style of Theopompus, the most 
satirical of all writers: for ail bis politics, he saya. 






! pomt. 



iting 1 



citiaeni, and pleasing himself with writing against 
Ibem : and since be naa driveD from the helm, be 
had nothing to wish, but to see the wreck from the 
shore ; or, as Sophocles saysP, 



Clodins, having got through the ohatacle of his 
adaption, began without loss of dme to sue for tbe 
tribunate; whilst a report wag indnslriously spread, 
which amused the raly for a while, of a breach 
between him and Cxsar. He declared everywhere 
loudly, that hia chief view in desiring that office 
WIS, to rescind all Cesar's acts ; and Csaar, on 
his part, as openly diaclaimed any share in his 
adoption, and denied him to be a plebeian. This 
was eagerly carried to Cicero by young Curio, who 
assured him, that all the yonng nobles were as 
much incensed against their proud kings as he 
himself, and would not bear them much longer; 
and that Memmius and Metellui Nepos bad de- 
clared against them : which being confirmed also 
by Atticus's letters, gave no small comfort to 
Cicero ; all whose hopea of any good depended, be 
says, upon their quarrelling among theaiselves''. 
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oppression of the republic, in a style that was 
interpreted to reflect severely upon their present 
rulers. The story was carried directly to Caesar, 
and represented to him in such colours, that he 
resolved to revenge it presently on Cicero, by 
bringing on Clodius's law ; and was so eager in it, 
that he instantly called an assembly of the people, 
and being assisted by Pompey, as augur, to make 
the act legal and auspicious, got the adoption 
ratified by the people through all the forms ^, 
within three hours from the time of Cicero's 
speaking. 

Bibulus, who was an augur too, being advertised 
of what was going forward, sent notice to Pompey, 
that be was observing the heavens and taking the 
auspices, during which function it was illegal to 
transact any business with the people^. fiut 
Pompey, instead of paying any regard to his mes- 
sage, gave a sanction to the proceeding, by pre- 
siding in it ; so that it was carried without any 
opposition. And thus the bow, as Cicero calls 
it, which had been kept bent against him and the 
republic, was at last discharged' ; and a plain 
admonition given to him, what he had to expect, 
if he would not be more complying. For his 
danger was brought one step nearer, by laying the 
tribunate open to Clodius, whose next attempt 
would probably reach home to him. These laws 
of adoption were drawn up in the style of a petition 
to the people, after the following form : — 

*' May it please you, citizens, to ordain, that 
P. Clodius be, to all intents and purposes of law, 
as truly the son of Fonteius, as if be were begotten 
of his body in lawful marriage ; and that Fonteius 
have the power of life and death over him, as much 
as a father has over a proper son : this, citizens, 
I pray you to confirm in the manner in which it is 
desired"," 

There were three conditions absolutely necessary 
to make an act of this kind regular : first, that the 
adopter should be older than the adopted, and in- 
capable of procreating children, after jbaving endea- 
voured it without success when he was capable : 
secondly, that no injury or diminution should be 
done to the dignity, or the religious rites of either 
family : thirdly, that there should be no fraud or 
collusion in it ; nor anything sought by it, but the 
genuine effects of a real adoption. All these par- 
ticulars were to be previously examined by the 
college of priests ; and if after a due inquiry they 

< Hora fortasee sexta diei questus sum in Judicio, cum 
C. Antonium defenderem, quaedam de republica quae mihi 
visa sunt ad causam miseri illius pertinere. Hsec homines 
improbi ad quosdam viros fortes longe aliter atque a me 
dicta erant, detulerunt. Hora ncna, illo ipso die, tu ea 
adoptatus. — Pro Domo, 16 ; Vid. Sucton. J. Ca^s. 20. 

7 Negant fas esse agi cum populo cum de ccelu servatum 
Bit. Quo die de te lex curiata lata esse dicatur, audes 
negare de ccelo ease servatum ? Adest praesens vir singular! 

virtute M. Bibulus: hunc consulem illo ipso diecon- 

tendo servasse de ccelo. — Pro Domo, 15. 

* Fuerat ille annu»^— tanquam intentus arcus in me 
unum, sicut vulgo reium ignari loquebantur, re quidem 
vera in univerHam rempublicam traductione ad plebem 
furibundi hominis.— Pro Sext. 7* 

■ The lawyers and all the later writers, from the autho- 
rity of A. Gellius, call this kind of adoption, which was 
confirmed by a law of the people, an adrogation : but it 
does not appear that there was any such distinction in 
Cicero's time, who, as oft as be speaks of this act, either to 
the senate or the people, never uses any other term than 
that of adoption.— Vide. A. GelL 1. v. 19. 



approved the petition, it was proposed to the 
suffrage of the citizens living in Rome, who voted 
according to their original division into thirty 
curiae, or wards, which seem to have been analogous 
to our parishes^ ; where no business however could 
be transacted, when an augur or consul was ob- 
serving the heavens. Now in this adoption of 
Clodius, there was not one of these conditions 
observed : the college of priests was not so much 
as consulted ; the adopter Fonteius had a wife and 
children ; was a man obscure and unknown, not 
full twenty years old when Clodius was thirty-five, 
and a senator of the noblest birth in Rome : nor 
was there anything meant by it, but purely to 
evade the laws, and procure the tribunate : for the 
affair was no sooner over, than Clodius was eman- 
cipated, or set free again by his new father from 
all his obligations'^. But these obstacles signified 
nothing to Caesar, who always took the shortest 
way to. what he aimed at, and valued neither forms 
nor laws, when he had a power sufficient to con- 
trol them. 

But the main trial of strength between the two 
consuls was about the promulgation of an agrarian 
law, which Caesar had prepared, for distributing 
the lands of Campania to twenty thousand poor 
citizens, who had each three children or more. 
Bibulus mustered all his forces to oppose it, and 
came down to the forum full of courage and 
resolution, guarded by three of the tribunes and 
the whole body of the senate ; and as oft as Caesar 
attempted to recommend it, he as often interrupted 
him, and loudly remonstrated against it, declaring, 
that it should never pass in his year. From words 
they soon came to blows ; where Bibulus was 
roughly handled, his fasces broken, pots of filth 
thrown upon his head; his three tribunes wounded, 
and the whole party driven out of the forum by 
Vatinius, at the head of Caesar's mob*'. When the 
tumult was over, and the forum cleared of their 
adversaries, Caesar produced Pompey and Crassus 
into the rostra, to signify their opinion of the law to 
the people ; where Pompey, after speaking largely 
in praise of it, declared in the conclusion, that if 
any should be so hardy as to oppose it with the 
sword, he would defend it with his shield. Crassus 
applauded what Pompey said, and warmly pressed 
the acceptance of it ; so that it passed upon the 
spot without any farther contradiction*'. Cicero 
was in the country during this contest, but speaks 
of it with great indignation in a letter to Atticus, 
and wonders at Pompey's policy, in supporting 
Ctesar in an act so odious, of alienating the best 
revenues of the republic ; and says, that he must 

^ Comitiis curiatis. 

c Quod jus est adoptionis, Pontifices? Nemi>e, ut is 
adoptet, qui neque procreare liberos Jam possit, et cum 
potuerit, sit expertus Quae denique causa cuique adop- 
tionis, quae ratio generura ao dignitatis, quae sacrorum, 
quaeri a pontificum collegio solet. Quid est horum in ista 
adoptione quaesitum ? Adoptat annos viginti natus, etiara 
minor, senatorem. Liberorumne causa? at procreare 

potest. Habet uxorem : suscepit etiam liberos. Quae 

omnis notio pontificum cum adoptarere esse debuit, dec. 
—Pro Domo, adPontif. 13. 

d Idemque tu — nomine C. Caesaris, clementissimi atque 
optimi viri, scelere vero atque audacia tua, M. Bibulum 
foro, curia, templis, locis publicis omnibus expulisses, 
indusum domi contineres.*— In yatin.9 ; Die, zzxviii. 61 ; 
Suet. J. Caes. 20 ; Plutarch, in Pomp. 

e Dio, ibid. 
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not think Co make them amends by 

t Libumi. far the Iobb or Ibow ohich he 
had taktn from them in Campania'. The KniCe 
magistrates were Dbli^eJ, bj a apecial 
clause of this law, to Cake an oath (o the obierraDce 
h Cb)o himself, though he hail pahlicly 
declared that he would never do it, was forced at 
last (0 snallowC 

Bihulus made his oomplaint the next daj in the 
ten«le, of the violence offered to his person] but 
finding the assembly so eold and intimidated. Ibat 
nobody cared to enter into the affair, or io move 
anything aboDt it. he retired tu fain house in despair, 
with a resolution to shut liimself up for the remain- 
ing eight months of the year, and to act no more 
in public bat by his edicts'. This was a weak Btep 
in a magistrate armed with sovereign authority: 
for chough it had one effect, which be pra[Hiaed 
bj it, of turning the odiam of the city upon his cot- 
league, yet it had another that overbalanced it, of 
strengthening the hands and mlaing the ipirits of 
the adverse party, by leaving the field wholly clear 
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oblige the populace, so he took the opp 
which the senate had thrown into hie hands, of 
obliging the knights too, hy eaiing them of the 
disadvantageous contract, which they had long in 
vain complained of, and remitting a third part of 
what they had stipulated to pay' ; and when Calo 
atill opposed It with hii naual lirmnesa. he ordered 
him Co be hurried away to prison. He imagined. 
Chat Cato noald have appealed to the tribunes ; 
but aeeing him go along patiently, without speaking 
word, and reHecting, Ihat such a vinlenca would 
realH a fresh odium, without serving any pur- 
pose, he desured one of the tribunes lo interpose 
' release him''. He next procured a special 
, from the people, for the ratification of all 
Pompey'a acts in Asia; and in the struggle about 
it, so terrified and humbled Lucullus. who was the 
chief opposer, that he brought him to ask pardon 
It hia feet'. 

Ha carried it still with great outward reapect 
Awards Cicero ; and gave him to imderstand again 
by Balbus. that he depended on hia asBistance in 
the agrarian law: but Cicero conCriied to be out 
of the way, and spent the months of April and 
May in his villa near Antinm, where be had placed 
bis chief collection of hooka™ ; amnsing himself 
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with his studies and bis children, or M he uya 

jocosely, in counting the waves. He was pro. 
jecting however a system of geography, at the 
reqQCBt of Atticus, hut soon grew weary of it, as a 
aubjecl too dry and jejune to admit of any orno- 
rnent" ; and being desired also by Atticus to send 
him the copies of two orations which be had 

of them, and could not give a Copy; and did not 
care to let the other go abroad, for the praises 
which it bestowed on Pumpey ; being disposed 
rather to recant, than publish (hem, since the 
adoption of Clodius", He seems indeed to have 
been too splenetic at present to compoae anything 
but invectives ; of which kind he was now drawing 
np certain anecdotes, as he calls Ihem, or a secret 
history of the times, to be shown to none but 
AtlicuB. in the ityle of Theopompus, the most 
satirical of all writers: for all his politics, he says, 
were reduced to this one point, of hating bad 
citiiena, and pleasing bimaclf with writing against 
Ihem ; and since he was driven from the helm, he 
had nothing to wish, but to see the wreck from tho 
shore ; or, as Sophocles aayaP, 
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Clodiaa. having got through Che obstacle of his 
adoption, began without loss of lime to sue for the 
tribunate; whilst a report was iudnatriously sprcsd, 
which amused the city for a while, of a breach 
between him and Ca:sar. He declared everywhere 
loudly, that his chief view in desiring that office 
waa, to rescind all Cksot's acts; and C^sar, on 
his part, aa openly diaclaimed any ahare in his 
adoption, and denied him to be a pleheian. This 
was eagerly carried to Cicero by young Curio, who 
assured him, that all the yoiuig nobles were as 
much incensed against their proud kings as he 
himself, and would not bear them much lunger; 
and that Memmius and Metellus Nepos bad de- 
clared against them : which being confirmed also 
by Atticus'i letters, give no small comfort to 
Cicero ; all whose hopes of any good depended, he 
says, upon their quarrelling among Cbemselvesi. 
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The pretended ground of this rupture, as it is 
hinted in Cicero's letters, was Clodius' slighting 
an offer, which the triumyirate made to him, of an 
embassy to king Tigranes ; for being weary of his 
insolence, and jealous of his growing power, they 
had contrived this employment as an honourable 
way of getting rid of him : but in the present 
condition of the republic, Clodius knew his own 
importance too well, to quit his views at home, by 
an offer of so little advantage abroad ; and was 
disgusted, that Caesar had not named him among 
the twenty commissioners appointed to divide the 
Campanian lands ; and resolved not to stir from 
the city till he had reaped the fruits of the tri- 
bunate. Cicero mentioning this affair to Atticus, 
says, *' I am much delighted with what you write 
about Clodius : try all means to search into the 
bottom of it ; and send or bring me word, whatever 
you either learn or suspect ; and especially, what 
he intends to do about the embassy. Before I 
read your letter, I was wishing, that he would 
accept it; not for the sake of declining a battle with 
him, for I am in wonderful spirits for fighting ; 
but I imagined, that he would lose by it all the 
popularity which he has gained by going over to 
the plebeians — What then did you mean by making 
yourself a plebeian ? Was it only to pay a visit 
to Tigranes ? Do not the kings of Armenia use 
to take notice of patricians ? — You see how I had 
been preparing myself to rally the embassy ; which 
if he slights after all, and if this, as you say, 
disgusts the authors and promoters of the law, we 
shall have rare sport. But to say the truth, Publius 
has been treated somewhat rudely by them ; since 
he, who was lately the only man with Csesar. 
cannot now find a place among the twenty ; and 
after promising one embassy, they put him off 
with another j and while they bestow the rich ones 
upon Drusus, or Vatinius, reserve this barren one 
for him, whose tribunate was proposed to be of 
such use to them. Warm him, I beg of you, on 
this head, as much as you can ; all our hopes of 
safety are placed on their falling out among them- 
selves, of which, as I understand from Curio, some 
symptoms begin already to appear'." But all 
this noise of a quarrel was found at last to be 
a mere artifice, as the event quickly showed : or if 
there was any real disgust among them, it pro- 
ceeded no farther than to give the better colour to 
a report, by which they hoped to impose upon 
Cicero, and draw some unwary people into a hasty 
declaration of themselves ; and above all, to weaken 
the obstruction to Clodius's election from that 
quarter, whence it was chiefly to be apprehended. 
Cicero returned to Rome in May, after an 
interview with Atticus, who went abroad at the 
same time to his estate in Epirus : he resolved to 
decline all public business, as much as he decently 
could, and to give the greatest part of his time to 
the bar, and to the defence of causes ; an employ- 
ment always popular, which made many friends, 
and few enemies, so that he was still much fre- 
quented at home, and honourably attended abroad, 
and maintained his dignity, he says , not meanly, 

quidem Cssaris, et ut omnia, inquf t, ista rescindat. Quid 
Csgar ? inquam. Negst se quicquam de illius adoptione 
tulisse. Deinde suum , Memmii , Metelli Nepotis expromp- 
sit odium. Complezus Juvenem dimisi, properans ad 
epistolas.— Ad Att. ii. 12. 
' Ad Att. ii. 7. 



considering the general oppression ; nor yetgreatly, 
considering the part which he had before acted ^ 
Among the other causes which he pleaded this 
summer, he twice defended A. Thermus, and once 
L. Flaccus ; men of praetorian dignity, who were 
both acquitted. The speeches for Thermus are 
lost ; but that for Flaccus remains, yet somewhat 
imperfect ; in which, though he had lately paid so 
dear for speaking his mind too freely, we find seve- 
ral bold reflections on the wretched state of sub- 
jection to which the city was now reduced. 

This L. Valerius Flaccus had been praetor in 
Cicero's consulship, and received the thanks of 
the senate for his zeal and vigour in the seizure of 
Catiline's accomplices ; but was now accused by 
P. Laelius of rapine and oppression in his province 
of Asia, which was allotted to him from his prae- 
torship. The defence consists chiefly in display- 
ing the dignity of the criminal, and invalidating the 
credit of the Asiatic witnesses. Cicero observes, 
" That the judges, who had known and seen the 
integrity of Flaccus's life through a series of great 
employments, were themselves the best witnesses 
of it, and could not want to learn it from others, 
especially from Grecians : that for his part, he had 
always been particularly addicted to that nation 
and their studies, and knew many modest and 
worthy men among them : that he allowed them 
to have learning, the discipline of many arts, an 
elegance of writing, a fluency of speaking, and an 
acuteness of wit : but as to the sanctity of an oath, 
they had no notion of it, knew nothing of the 
force and the efficacy of it : that all their concern 
in giving evidence was, not how to prove, but how 
to express what they said*? — that they never ap- 
peared in a cause, but with a resolution to hurt ; 
nor ever considered what words were proper for an 
oath, but what were proper to do mischief ; taking 
it for the last disgrace, to be baffled, confuted, and 
outdone in swearing : so that they never chose the 
best and worthiest men for witnesses, but the most 
daring and loquacious : — in short, that the whole 
nation looked upon an oath as a mere jest, and 
placed all their credit, livelihood, and praise, oh 
the success of an impudent lie ; — whereas of the 
Roman witnesses, who were produced against Flac- 
cus, though several of them came angry, fierce, 
and willing to ruin him, yet one could not help 
observing, with what caution and religion they 
delivered what they had to say ; and though they 
had the greatest desire to hurt, yet could not do it 
for their scruples : — that a Roman, in giving his 
testimony, was always jealous of himself, lest he 
should go too far ; weighed all his words, and was 
afraid to let anything drop from him too hastily 
and passionately ; or to say a syllable more or less 
than was necessary*." Then after showing, at 

* Me tueor, ut oppressis omnibus, nondemisse ; ut tantis 
rebus geBtis, paruni fortiter. — ^Ad Att. ii. 18. 

t Pro Flacco, 4. 5. This character of the Greek and 
Roman witnesses is exactly agreeable to what Poly bi us, 
though himself a Grecian, had long before observed ; that 
those who managed the public money in Greece, though 
they gave ever so many bonds and sureties for their beha- 
viour, could not be induced to act honestly, or preserve 
their faith, in the case even of a single talent : whereas 
in Rome, out of pure reverence to the sanctity of an oath, 
they were never known to violate their trust, though in the 
management of the greatest sums. [Polyb 1. vL p 498.] 
This was certainly true of the old republic : but we must 
make great allowance for the language of the Bar, when 
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Urge, by whnt acsndalonB methode this nccnulion 
was procured againtt Flaccna. and ttier exyoaag 
the vanity oF Che crime* charged npoii him, toge- 
ther with the proflignCe character! of the particular 
witaeasBB ; hedeclaree, " that the true and genuine 
Grecians were all on PIbcgd§' side, with public 
teatimoniee and decrees in hia faTonr. — Here, «iy« 
he, you aeettie Atbeniuis,icbeace humanity, learn- 
ing, religion, the fruits of tbeesrlh, Che rights and 
laws of mankind, are thought to have h«en first 
propagated ; tbr the posscsBion of whose city, the 
goda tlieoiwtveB are said to have contended on the 
account of ita beaaCy; which ii of ao great ruiU- 
quity, that iC ia reported to have hroaght forth 
its own citiieni, and the same spot to haie been 
their parent, their nurse, and their country ; and 
of ao great auChoriCj, that the broken and shat- 
tered fnme of Greece depends now aiagly on tbe 

credit at this ciCy Here also are tbe Lucedema- 

niana. whose tried and renowned virtue was con- 
tinaed not only by nature, bnC by discipline ; who 
alone, of all the naCinna upon earth, have ■ubiiated 
for above seven hundred years, withoac any change 

the city of Marseilles, which knew Flaccns when 
lirsC a soldier, and afterwards qutestor; Che gravity 
of whose discipline, I think preferable, not only to 
Greece, but to all other cities ; which, though se- 
parated so far from the country, the customs, and 
the languflsc of >ll Grecians, surrounded by the 
natiaus of Gaul, and washed by the waves of bar- 
harism, is so wisely governed by the counsels of an 
aristocracy, that it ia easier to praise their eotiEtitu- 
tion, than ta imitate it°." One part of the charge 
against Placcus was, for prahihitiiig the Jews to 
carry out of his province tlie gold, which they 
used to collect annually through the empire for the 
temple of Jerusalem ; all whiuh he seized and re- 
mitted to the treasury aC Rome. The charge iCaelf 
seems to imply, that the Jews made no mean figure 
at ibis time in the empire ; and Cicero's answer, 
though it betrays a great contempt of their reli- 
gion, through his ignorance of it, yet ehows, that 
their numbers and credit were very considerable 
also in Rome. The trial was held near the Aure- 
lian steps, a place of great resort for the populace, 
and particularly for the Jews, who used it probably 
■s a kind of exchange, or general rendezvous of 
their countrymen : Cicero therefore proceeds to say, 
" It was for this reason, Lieltus, and for tbe sake 
of this crime, that you have chosen this place and 
all this crowd for Che trial ; you know what a nu- 
merous band the Jews are ; what coocord among 
themselves; what a bustle they moke in our assem- 
blies — I will speak softly, that the judges only may 
hear me ; for there are people ready to incite Ihem 
■gainst me and against every honest man ; and I 
would not willingly lend any help to that design — 
Since our gold then is annually carried out of Italy, 
■nd all the provinces, in the name of the Jens, to 
Jernanlem, Flaccus, by a public edict, ptohihited 
the eipartfltton of it from Asia : and nhere is there 
a man, judges, who da«s not truly applaud this 

but more severely in my consulship, condemned 
the eiportation of gold. To nithslund this horba- 
roUB super stition was a piece therefore of landahle ' 
wo QndCioen Applying the Kuno InresHC^ and regard to 



discipline ; and, out of r^rd to the republic, to 
contemn the multitude of Jews, who are so tumul- 
tuous in all our assembliea, an act of the greatest 
gravity ; but Pompey, it seems, when he took 
Jerusalem, meddled with nothiog in that temple : 
in which, as on many other oecBsions, he acted 
prudently, that in so suspicious and ill-tongued a 
people, he would not give any huidle fur calumny; 
for 1 can never believe, that it was the religion of 
Jews and enemies, which hindered this eicellenl 
general, but his own modesty-" Then altershow- 
ing, that " FloccuB had not embeziled or seiied 
the gold (0 hit own use, but transmitted it to the 
public treasury," heobservea, that it was not there- 
fore fur the sake of the crime, but Co raise an envy, 
that this fact was mentioned r and that the accuser's 
speech was turned from the judges, and addressed 
to the circle around Ibem : "Every city," says he, 
" Lielius, has its religion ; we have ours : while 
Jerusalem flouriabed, and Judei was (t peace with 
us, yet tlieir religioua rites were held inconsistent 
nith tbe splendour of this empire, the gravity of 

tors: but much more ought they to beheld so now ; 
sinire they have let us see, by taking arms, what 
opinion they have of ua; and by their being con- 
quered, how dear they are to the gods'." He pro- 
ceed! in tbe last place to show, what he had 
initimated in tbe beginning, " that Che real mm of 
this trial was Co sacritiGe those, who had gignalized 
theraeeWes sgiunsC CaCiline, to the malice and 
revenge of the seditious : " and puts the jndgea in 
mind, that " the fate of tbe city, and tbe safety of 
all honest men, now rested on their shoulden ; 
that they eaw in what an unsettled state things 
were, and what a turn their affairs had taken : that 
among manyotheraats, which certain men had done, 
they were now contriving, that by the votes and 
decisions of the judges every honest man might be 
undone; that these judges indeed had given many lau- 
dable judgments in favour of the republic ; many, 
against die wickedness of the conspirators i yet 
some people thought the republic not yet suffi- 
ciently changed, till tho heat citizens were involved 
in the same punishment with the worst. C. 
Anlonias," says he," is already oppressed ; let it he 
so : he had a peculiar infamy upon him ; yet even 
he, if 1 may be allowed to say it, would not have 
been condemned by you : upon whose condemna- 
tion a sepnlcbrB was dressed up to Catiline, and 
celebrated with a feast and concourse of our auda- 
cious and domestic eoemies, and funeral rites 
performed to him : now the death of Lentulus it to 
be revenged on Flaceua ; end what more agreeable 
ascriRce can you offer to him, than by Flaccus's 
blood to satiate his detestable hatred ofns all ? Let 
us then appease the manes of Lentulus ; pay the 
last honours toCethegus; recall the banished ; nay, 
let me also be punished for the excess of my love 
to my country : I am already named and marked 
oQt for a trial ; have crimes forged ; dangers pre- 
pared for me ; which if they had attempted by any 
other method ; or if, in the name of the people, 
they had stirred up the unwary multitude against 
me, I could better have home it i but it is not to he 
endured, that they should think to drive out of tbe 
city the authors, the leaden, tbe cbampi 
common safely ; by the help of sen 
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Itnigbta, who, with one minJ and conaent, assialed 
Eo greotlj io the flame e»use. 'ITipy know the mind 
and ini:ltnBtioD of the Roman ]>eople : the people 
tliemselnea take all poasible occasionfl of declaring 
it ! there U uo variety in their sentimeata, or their 
language. If any one therefore call me thither. I 
come : 1 do not oniy nut refuse, but require, the 
Roman people for my judge : let force only be 
excluded ; let awards and atones be removed ; let 
mercenariea be qniet ; let alaves be ailent ; and 
when I come to be heard for myself, there will not 
be a man ao unjnst, if he be free and a citizen, who 
will not he of opinion, tbnt the}' ought to vote me 
Tewarda rather than pnniahment'." He concludes, 
by applying hiiBSElf, aa uanal, to mate the pity 
and clemency of the bench towards the person of 
the criminal, by all the topics proper to eicile com- 
passion : " the merit of liia former sercicea ; the 
Inatre of hii family : the tears of his children ; the 
discouragement of (he honest ; and the hurt which 
the republic would suffer in being deprived, at such 
a time, of such a citlxen." 

Q. Cicero, who succeeded Flaccus in the pro- 
Tince of Aaia, was now entering into the third 
year of his govemmeDt, when Cicero aent bim a 
most admirable letter of advice abonC the admi- 
nistration of hia province; fraught with auch 
eicellent precepts of moderation, humanity, jua- 
tice. and laying down rulea of governing, bo truly 
calculated for the goad of mankind, th&t it deserves 

pecially of those who are entrualed with the com- 
mand of foreign provinces ; who by their distance 
from any immediate control, are often tempted, by 
the inaolencE of power, to acta of great oppression. 
The triumvirate was now dreaded and detested 
by all ranks of men ; and Pompey, aa the first of 
the league, had the first share of the public hatred : 
" so that these affecters of popularity, says Cicero, 

was continually teasing them by his edicts ; in 
wliich he inveighed and protested against nil their 
acta. These edicts were greedily received by the 
city ; all people got copies of them ; and where- 
ever they were lixed up in the streets, it was scarce 
possible to pass for the crowds which were reading 
tliem'. BibuluswBseitolledtotheakies:" though I 
know not why," says Cicero, " unless, like another 
Pabius, he is thought to save the state by doing 
nothing : far what is all his greatness of mind, but 
a mere testimony of his sentimenta, without any 
service to the republic'?" His edicts however pro- 
voked CiEsar so far, that he attempted to excite the 
mob to storm his house, an{l drag him out by force : 
and Vatinius actnally made an assault upon it, 
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;h without success''. But while all the world 
disliked, lamented, and tslked loudly against these 
proceedings; and above all, youngCurioat the head 
'the young nobility ;" yet we seek no remedy," 
'8 " Cicero, through a persuasion, that there is 
resisting, but to our destnictian'. 
rhe inclinntiona of the people were shown 
chiefly, aa he tells us, in the theatres and public 
' ws ; where, when Cienar entered, he was re- 
red only with a dead applause ; but when young 
rio, who followed him, appeared, hewas clapped, 
aa Pompey used to be in the height of his glory. 
And in the Apollinarian plays. Diphilus. the tra- 
gedian, happening to have some passages in his 
Firt which were thought to hit the character of 
ouipey, he was forced to repeat them a thousand 



at each of which sentences, the whole theatre made 
such a roaring and clapping, that they could hardly 
be quieted'. Pompey was greatly shocked to find 
himaetf fallen so low in the esteem of the city : he 
had hitherto lived in the midst of glory, an utter 
stranger to disgrace, wliich made him the more 
impatient under so mortifying a change : " I could 
srarce refrain from tears," says Cicero, "to see 
what an abject, paltry figure, he made in the rostra, 
where lie never used to appear but with universal 
applause and admiration; meanly haranguingagainst 
the edicts of Bibulua, and displeasing not only his 
audience, but himself: a spectacle agreeable to 

low from auch a height : — and aa Apelles or Pro- 
togenes would have been grieved to see one of 
their capital plecei besmeared with dirt : so it was 
a real grief to me. to see the man, whom I bad 
painted vrith all the colours of my art, become of 
a sudden so deformed : for though nobody can 
think, sioce the alfair of Clodins, that 1 have any 
reason to be his friend; yet my love for him was 
so great, that no injury coold efface it*." 
Ca^sBT, on the other hand, began to reap some 
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put o[ that fruit which he eipeoted from thRir 
union : he foresair, from ths fint, that the odiui 
of it would fill upon Pompe; : the benefit accru 
to himulf : till Pompey, graduBlly sinking nnder 
Che eavj, and himself insensibly rising by llie 
power of it, they might come at last to act upon 
leVEl 1 or, as Floms sUtea the seienil vienB of th 
three, Ciesar wanted to acqaire ; Cnusui to in 
crease; Pompey to preserve Lis dignity'. So tha 
Pompey in reality was but the dupe of the other 
two : whereas if he had united himself with Cicero, 
and through him with the senate ; whither his own 
and bis country's interest called htm, and where, 
from the different talents of the men, there could 
have been no contrast of glory or power ; he must 
have preserved through life, what his utmost ambi- 
tion seemed to aim at, the character not only of 
the first, bat oF the best citizen in Rome : but by 
his alliaDce with Cssar, he lent his authority to 
tbs nursing up a rival, who gained upon him daily 
in credit, aud grew too strong for him at last in 
power. The people's disaffection began to open 
his eyes, and make him sensible of hia error : which 
he frankly owned to Cicero, and seemed desirous 
of entering into measures with him to retrieve it''. 
He saw blmBelf on the brinR of a precipice, where 
to proceed was rninoua, to retreat ignominious: the 
honest were became his enemies, aud the factious 
had never been his frieuds : but though it was easy 
to see bis mistake, it was difficult to find a remedy. 
Cicero pressed the only one which could be effec- 
tual, an imcoediate breach with Ccesai ; and used 
all arguments to bring him to it ; but Csesar was 
more successful, and drew Pompey quite awsy 
from him' ; and having got possession, eutangled 
Test, Chat he conld never disengage himself 
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turn to the disposition of the peo- 
ple, or to draw their attention at least another way, 
CiesBr contrived to amnse the city with the disco- 
very of a new conspiracy to assassinate Pompey. 
VettiUB, who in Catiline's aSiiir had impeached 
Cffisar, and smarted severely for it, was now in- 
structed how to make amends for that step, by 
Bweariiig a plot upon the opposite party ; particu- 
larly upon young Curio, the briskest opposer of the 
triumvirate. For this purpose, he insinuated him- 
self into Curio's acquaintance, and when he was 
grown faiDiliar, opened to him a resolution, which 
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I pretended to have taken, of killing Pompey, lA.*! 

ipectation of drawing some approbation of itfroU ' 
m : but Curio carried the story to his father, 
liD gave immediate iuformslion of it to Pompey, 
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the first discovery if Curio had not prevented biu 
But being now examined before Che senate, h 
denied at tiisl his hsving any such diacourae wit 
Curio ; but presently reomted. and offered to dii 
cover what lie knew, upon promise of pardon 
which was readily granted -. he then told them, 
that there was a plot formed by many of the young 
nobility, of which Curio was Che head : that Panl- 
lus was engaged in it from the first, with Bratus 
alio aud LenCnlas, the son of the fiamen, with the 
privity of his father ; that Septimius, the secretary 
of Bibulus, had brought him a dagger from B:bu- 
lus himself.' — This was thought ridiculous, that 
Vettius should not be able to procure a dagger, 
unless the consul had given him one.—Yoong 
Curio was called in to answer to VeCtius's infor- 
mation, who soon confounded him. and showed 
his narrative to be incousistent and impossible : 
for he had deposed, that the young nobles had 
agreed to attack Pompey in the forum on the day 
when Gabinius gave his show of gladiators, and 
that Paullus was to he the leader in tbe attack ; bnt 
it appeared, that Paullus wag in Macedonia at that 
very time.— The senate therefore ordered Vettius to 
be clapped iota irons, and thnt if any man released 
him, he should be deemed a pnblio enemy." 

Ceesar, however, unwilling to let the matter drop 
so essily, brought him out again tbe neit day, aud 
produced him to the people in the rostra ; and la 
that place, where Bibulus, though consul, durst 
not venture to show himself, eihibited this wretch, 
as his puppet, to nCter whatever he should think Gt 
to inspire. Vettius impeached several here, whom 
he had not named before in the senate ; particularly 
Lucullua and Domitius : be did not name Cicero, 
but said, that a certain senator of great elD(|uence, 
and consular rank, aud a neighbour of the consul, 
had told him, that the times wanted another Brutus 
or Ahala. When be had done, and was going 
down, being called back again and whis|<ensd by 
VatiniuB, and then asked aloud, whether he could 
recollect nothing more, he farther declared, that 
Piso, Cicero's son-in-taw, and M. Laterenais. were 
also privy to the d<isign>'. But it happened in this, 
as it commonly does in gH plots of the same kind, 
that the too great eagerness of the managers 
destroyed its effect ! for, by the eitravagance to 
which it was pushed, it coiiuted itself; and was 
entertained with so generd. a contempt by all orders, 
that Cksbt was glad to get rid of it, by itrangliog 
or poisoning Vettius privately in prison, and giving 
it out, that it was done by the conspirators'. 

The senate had still one eipedient in reserve for 
mortifying Cscsar, by throwing some contemptible 
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province upon him at the expiration of his consul- 
ship ; as the care of the woods or the roads ; or 
what should give him at least no power to molest 
them". The distribution of the provinces was, 
by ancient usage and express law, their undoubted 
prerogative ; which had never been invaded or 
attempted by the people ° ; so that this piece of 
revenge, or rather self-defence, seemed to be clearly 
in their power ; but Caesar, who valued no law or 
custom which did not serve his purposes^ without 
any regard to the senate, applied himself to his 
better friends, the people ; and by his agent Vati- 
niiis procured from them, by a new and extraordi- 
nary law, the grant of Cisalpine Gaul, with the 
addition of lUyricum, for the term of five years. 
This was a cruel blow to the power of the senate, 
and a direct infringement of the old constitution ; 
as it transferred to the people a right which they 
had never exercised or pretended to before**. It 
convinced the senate, however, that all opposition 
was vain ; so that when Csesar soon after declared 
a desire to have the Transalpine Gaul added to his 
other provinces, they decreed it to him readily 
themselves ; to prevent his recurring a second time 
to the people, and establishing a precedent, so 
fatal to their authority?. 

Clodius began now to threaten Cicero with all 
the terrors of his tribunate ; to which he was elected 
without any opposition : and in proportion as the 
danger approached, Cicero's apprehensions were 
every day more and more alarmed. The absence 
of his friend Atticus, who was lately gone to Epirus, 
was an additional mortification to him : for Atticus, 
having a great familiarity with all the Clodian 
family, might have been of service, either in dis- 
suading Clodius from any attempt, or in fishing 
out Of him at least what he really intended. Cicero 
pressed him therefore, in every letter, to come back 
again to Rome: ** If you love me, (says he,) as 
much as I am persuaded you do, hold yourself 
ready to run hither as soon as I call : though I am 
doing and will do everything in my power to save 
you that trouble'^. — My wishes and my affairs 
require you : I shall want neither counsel, nor 
courage, nor forces, if I see you here at the time. 
I have reason to be satisfied with Varro : Pompey 
talks divinely '^. — How much do I wish that you 
had staid at Rome ! as you surely would have done, 
if you had imagined how things would happen : 

>" Eandem ob causam opera optimatibus data est, ut 
provincice futuris consulibus minimi negotii, id est, sylvse 
callesque, decernerentur. — Sueton. J. Caes. 19. 

° Tu provincias consularcs, quas C. Gracchus, qui imus 
maxime {wpularis fuit, non modo non abstulit ab senatu : 
Bed etiam ut neccsse esset, quotannisconstituipersenatum 
decreta lege sanxic. — Pro Dome, 9. 

Eripueras senatui provincial decemenda? potestatem ; 
imperatoris deligendi judicium ; aerarii dispensationem ; 
quae nunquam sibi {Hipulus Romanus appetivit, qui nun- 
quam haec a summi consilii gubematione auferre conatus 
est.— In Vatin. 16. 

P Initio quidem Galliam Cisalpinam, adjecto Illyrico, 
lege Yatinia accepit : mox per senatum Comatam quoque : 
veritis Patribuu, ne si ipsi negassent, populus et banc daret. 
— Sueton. J. Caes. 22. 

1 Tu, si me amas tantum, quantum profecto amas, expe- 
ditus facito ut sis; si inclamaro, ut accurras. Sed do 
operam, et dabo, ne sit necesse. — Ad Att. ii. 20. 

' Te cum ego desidero, turn etiam res ad tempus illud 
vocat Plurimum consilii, animi, praesidii denique mihi, 
si te ad tempus videro, accesserit. Varro mihi satisfacit, 
Pompeius loquitur dlvinitUH. — ^Ibid. 21. 



we should easily have managed Clodius, or learnt 
at least for certain what he meant to do. At pre- 
sent he flies about ; raves ; knows not what he 
wou^d be at ; threatens many ; and will take his 
measures perhaps at last from chance. When he 
reflects, in what a general odium the administration 
of our affairs now is, he seems disposed to turn his 
attacks upon the authors of it : but when he con- 
siders their power, and their armies, he falls again 
upon me ; and threatens me both with violence and 
a trial. — Many things may be transacted by our 
friend Varro, which, when urged also by you, 
would have the greater weight ; many things may 
be drawn from Clodius himself ; many discovered, 
which cannot be concealed from you ; but it is absurd 
to run into particulars, when I want you for all 
things — the whole depends on your coming before 
he enters into his magistracy". Wherefore, if this 
finds you asleep, awake yourself ; if standing still, 
come away ; if coming, run ; if running, fly ; itis in- 
credible, what a stress I lay on your counsel and pru- 
dence ; but above all, on your love and fidelity," &c.* 
Caesar's whole aim in this affair was to subdue 
Cicero's spirit, and distress him so far, as to force 
him to a dependence upon him : for which end, 
while he was privately encouraging Clodius to pur- 
sue him, he was proposing expedients to Cicero for 
his security : he offered to put him into the com- 
mission, for distributing the lands of Campania, 
with which twenty of the principal senators were 
charged : but as it was an invitation only into the 
place of one deceased, and not an original desig- 
nation, Cicero did not think it for his dignity to 
accept it ; nor cared on any account to bear a part 
in an affair so odious ° ; he then offered, in the most 
obliging manner, to make him one of his lieutenants 
in Gaul, and pressed it earnestly upon him ; which 
was both a sure and honourable way of avoiding 
the danger, and what he might have made use of 
so far only as it served his purpose, without embar- 
rassing himself with the duty of it' : yet Cicero, 
after some hesitation, declined this also. He was 
unwilling to owe the obligation of his safety to any 
man, and much more to Csesar ; being desirous, if 
possible, to defend himself by his own strength ; as 
be could easily have done, if the triumvirate would 
not have acted against him. But this stiffness so 
exasperated Csesar, that he resolved immediately 
to assist Clodius, with all his power, to oppress 
him ; and in excuse for it afterwards, used to throw 
the whole blame on Cicero himself, for slighting so 
obstinately all the friendly offers which he made to 
him 7. Pompey all this while, to prevent his throw- 
ing himself perhaps into Caesar's hands, was giving 
him the strongest assurances, confirmed by oaths 

• Ad Att. ii. 22. 

*■ Quamobrem, si dermis, expergiscere ; si stas, ingre- 
dere ; si ingrederis, curre ; si curris, advola. Credibilo non 
est, quantum ego in consiliis et prudentia tua, et quod max- 
imum est, quantum inamore etfideponam. — Ad Att. ii. 23. 

« Cosconio mortuo, sum in ejus locum Invitatus. Id erat 
vocari in locum mortuL Nihil me turpius apud homines 
fuisset: nequevero ad istam ipsam ^cr^cCXeiov quicquam 
alienius. Sunt enim illi apud bonos invidiosi.— Ibid. 19. 

X A Caesare valde liberaliter invitor in legationem illam, 
sibi ut sim legatus. Ilia et munitior est, et non impedit, 
quo miuus adsim, cum velim. — ^Ibid. 18. 

Caesar me sibi vult esse logatum. Honestior baec decli- 
natio periculi Sed ego hoc nunc repudio. Quid ergo est ? 
Pugnare malo : nihil tamen certi. — Ibid. 19. 

7 Ac solet, cum se purgat, in me conferre omnem isto- 
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and lawa, Ibit there wM no danger ) and thnt he 
would Booner be killed hioiBeir, Ihiui BuOer him to 
be liurt ; that both Clodius sad his bratlier Appitu 
had aotemnly promised to aci: noChui); ■|[Bingt him, 
but lo be whollf nC his disponi : md if thcf did 
not keep their word, thiC he would let sU Che world 
■ee, bow muvh he preferred Cicero'a friendehip to 
nil hia atber eiigag«meatB. Id Cicero's accuunt of 
this to Alticu), " Varro, (uya he,) givet me full 
Mtiifiction. Pompey loies cue, ind treati me with 
It kiadnesi. Do fou belierc biia? you'll -eaj. 



Yea, I 



Hec( 






<)nea 



' of affairs, in their hiBtoncal 
( reflecdaaa, and even poe(» loo iu tbeir lerGes, 
I udmouisb us always to be upon our guard, nor to 
believe Coo easily ; 1 comply with them in one 
I thing ; to use all proper caution, as far as 1 am 
I able ; hut for (hc Other, And it impooaible for me 
I not to believe him'." 

But whatever really piased between Clodius and 

Pompey ; Cicero perceiiiog, that Clodina talked in 

I a different sCraia to eTOryhody else, and denouuced 

I nothing but war and ruin to Uim. began to be very 

auspidoua of Pompey; aud prepared Co deftind 

bimaelf by hia genuine forces, the senate and the 

knighCa, vich the honest of all ranks, who were 

I ready Co fly to big assistance from all parts of 

. Italy. This was the situation of stTairB when 

Clodius entered upon the tribunate ; where bis first 

set was, to put the same lUTront on Bibulus, which 

had been offered before to Cicero, on laying down 

that office, by not snfltuiog him to spei^ to the 

people, but only to take the aueualomed oath. 

a. Metellus Celer, an eiceltenC citiien and 
patriot, who, from hia consulship, obtained the 
government of Gaul, to which Cffisar now succeeded, 
died suddenly this summer at Rome, in the vigour 
of his health and flower of his age, not without 
suspicion of violence. His wife, the sister of Clo- 
dius, a lewd. Intriguing woman, was commonly 
thought to have poisoned him, as well to revenge 
his opposition to all the attempts of her brother, 
as Co gain thd greater liberty of pursuing her own 
amours. Cicero does not scruple to charge bar 




■isited in 



s last 






(iiltering acceuts he foretold the al 
ready to break both upon Cicero and the republic; 
and. in the midst of his agonies, signified it ~ ' 
his only concern in dying, that his friend ai 
country should be deprived of his help at so critical 
a conjunctme''. 

By MeCellua'a death a place became vacant in 
the college of augurs : and though Cieero was so 
shy of accepting any favour from the triumTirate, 
yet he seems inclined to have accepted this, if it 
bad been otfered to Llm, as he intimates in a tetter 
to Attlcua. Tell me, says be, every tittle of news 
that Is stirring ; and since Nepos is leaving Rome, 
who Is lo have his hroCbet'a augurate : it is the 
only thing with which they could tempt roe. Ob- 
lerve my neskneas I Bnt what have I to do with 
such things, to which I long to bit 
myself entirely to philoeophy? 
earnest to do it i and wish that I had been so from 
the beginning'^. But his inclination to the augu- 
rate, at this time, was nothing else, we see, but a 
sudden start of an unweighed Choaght ; no sooner 
thrown out, Chaa retracted r and dropped only to 
Atticus, to whom he used to open all his thoughts 
with the same freedom with which they offered 



le might have hod this very augur 

bought it worth asking fijr ; nay, 

Data, who couhl not be ignorant i 

ays. Chat be bad actually slighted it : which i 

ndeed to have been the case' : for though hi 



(, If be had 
the fact. 



mllle- 



h Istls tupi poiBuni. Vlilo lei 
JO hKc, qiiE cuplq ileponero, 
lira ^ika^tHpeti' ? Blu, Isquoi 



r, and an English ot 



\ heavy chsjigfi against CI 



^OraUjT. im^JferingathmiBAttiy 
lol MjA uplnlim ^kii vtftut.KhliA Iu 




nevs In IiIb IbmiEhCa, but Co accspt wiydLiiis fn 
or Buifar hlmMlf tn be obliged tu (hum.-ew 
■"Bill da CIofroB, p. 41; Considnatlous on Ih 

^ E#a lu'um. tanqnam meniua loquor. — Ad Atl 
* Hodut^Eitium d«ilquD» cum, quionailmitdum 

appctlvL — Idem post Injurjom iicceptuin—atud 
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within twenty miles of Rome, yet he never stirred 
from his retreat to solicit or offer himself for it, 
r which he must necessarily have done, if he had 
any real desire to obtain it. 

Cicero's fortunes seemed now to be in a tottering 
condition : his enemies were gaining ground upon 
him, and any addition of help from the new magis- 
trates might turn the scale to his ruin. Catulus used 
to tell him, that he had no cause to fear anything ; 
for that one good consul was sufficient to protect 
him ; and Rome had never known two bad ones in 
office together, except in Cinna's tyranny ^ But 
that day was now come ; and Rome saw in this 
year, what it had never seen before in peaceful 
times since its foundation, two profligate men 
advanced to that high dignity. 

These were L. Calpumius Piso and A. Gabinius ; 

the one, the father-in-law of Caesar, the other, the 

creature of Pompey. Before their 

A. URB. 695. entrance into office, Cicero had con- 

cic 49 • 1 

0088 * ceived great hopes of them, and not 
L. cALPUR- without reason ; for, by the marriage 
Nius piso, ^^ ^^^ daughter, he was allied to Piso ; 
A. OABINIU8. who coutinucd to give him all the 
marks of his confidence, and had 
employed him, in his late election, to preside over 
the votes of the leading century ; and when he 
entered into his office, on the first of January, 
asked his opinion the third in the senate, or the 
next after Pompey and Crassus?: and he might 
flatter himself also, probably, that on account of 
the influence which they were under, they would 
not be very forward to declare themselves against 
him^. But he presently found himself deceived : 
for Clodius had already secured them to his mea- 
sures, by a private contract, to procure for them, 
by a grant of the people, two of the best govern- 
ments of the empire ; for Piso, Macedonia, with 
Greece and Thessaly; for Gabinius, Cilicia: and 
when this last was not thought good enough, and 
Gabinius seemed to be displeased with his bargain, 
it was exchanged soon after for Syria, with a power 
of making war upon the Parthians^ For this price 
they agreed to serve him in all his designs, and 
particularly in the oppression of Cicero ; who, on 
•« . 

omatissima senatus populique Romani de me judicia inter- 
cedere. Itaque ct augur postea fieri volui, quod antea 
neglexeram.>— Ep. Fam. xv. 4. 

' Audieram ex sapientissimo homine, Q. Catulc, non 
sepe unum consulem improbum, duos vero nunquam post 
Romam conditam, excepto illo Cinnano tempore, fuisse. 
Quare meamcausam semper fore firmissimam dicere solor 
bat,dum vel unus in republica consul esset. — Post Red. in 
Sen. 4. 

S Consules se optime ostendunt.^Ad Quint. Frat. i. 2. 

Tu misericors me affinem tuum, quern tuis comitiis pre- 
rogativae primum custodem praefeceras; quem kalendis 
Januariis tertio loco sententiam rogaras, constrictum inimi- 
cisreipublicae tradidisti.— Post Red. in Sen. 7 ; In Pis. 6, 6. 

•» The author of the Exile of Cicero, to aggravate the per- 
fidy of Gabinius, tells us, that Cicero had defended him in 
a capital cause, and produces a fragment of the ontion : 
but he mistakes the time of the fact ; for that defence was 
not made till several years after this consulship ; as we 
shall see hereafter in its proper place.— Hist, de I'Exil de 
Cic^ron, p. 115. 

1 Foediis fecerunt cum tribuno plebis palam, ut ab eo 
provincias acciperent, qiias vellent— id autem foedus meo 
sanguine ictum sanciri posse dicebant.— Pro Sext. 10. 

Cui quidem cum Ciliciam dedisses, mutasti pactionem 
et Gabinio, pretio amplificato, Syriam nominatim dedisti. 
■—Fro Domo, 9. 



that account, olfcen calls them, not consuls, but 
brokers of provinces, and sellers of their country''. 

They were, both of tiiem, equally corrupt in their 
morals, yet very different in their tempers. Piso 
had been accused the year before, by P. Clodius, of 
plundering and oppressing the allies : when by 
throwing himself at the feet of his judges in the 
most abject manner, and in the midst of a violent 
rain, he is said to have moved the compassion of 
the bench, who thought it punishment enough for 
a man of his birth, to be reduced to the necessity 
of prostrating himself so miserably, and rising so 
deformed and besmeared with dirt^. But in truth, 
it was Caesar's authority that saved him, and recon- 
ciled him at the same time to Clodius. In his 
outward carriage he aflected the mien and garb of 
a philosopher, and his aspect greatly contributed 
to give him the credit of that character : he was 
severe in his looks, squalid in his dress, slow in 
his speech, morose in his manners, the very picture 
of antiquity, and a pattern of the ancient republic ; 
ambitious to be thought a patriot, and a reviver of 
the old discipline. But tiiis garb of rigid virtue 
covered a most lewd and vicious mind : he was 
surrounded always with Greeks, to imprint a notion 
of his learning : but while others entertained them 
for the improvement of their knowledge, he, for 
the gratification of his lusts, as his cooks, his 
pimps, or his drunken companions. In short, he 
was a dirty, sottish, stupid Epicurean ; wallowing 
in all the low and filthy pleasures of life ; till a false 
opinion of his wisdom, the splendour of his great 
family, and the smoky images of ancestors, whom 
he resembled in nothing but his complexion, re- 
commended him to the consulship ; which exposed 
tiie genuine temper and talents of the man™. 

His colleague Gabinius was no hypocrite, but a 
professed rake from the beginning ; gay, foppish, 
luxurious ; always curled and perfumed, and living 
in a perpetual debauch of gaming, wine, and women ; 
void of every principle of virtue, honour, and pro- 
bity ; and so desperate in his fortunes, through the 
extravagance of his pleasures, that he had no other 
resource, or hopes of subsistence, but from the 

^ Non consules, sed mercatores provinciarum, ac vendi- 
tores vestrse dignitatis. — Post Red. in Sen. 4. 

1 L. Piso, a P. Clodio accusatus, quod graves et intolera- 
biles iujurias sociis intulisset, hand dubie ruins metum 
fortuito auxilio vitavit>— quia Jam satis graves eum poenas 
sociis dedisse arbitrati sunt hue deductum necessitatis, ut 
abjicere se tam suppliciter, aut attuUere tam deformiter 
cogeretur.-— Val. Max. viii. 1. 

m Quam teter incedebat ? quam truculentus ? quam ter- 
ribilis aspectu ? Aliquem te ex barbatis illis, exemplum 
veteris imperii, imaginemantiquitatis,columenreipublics, 
diceres intueri. Yestitus asperc, nostra hac purpura ple- 
beia, et pene fusca. Capillo ita horrido, ut — tanta erat 
gravitas in oculo, tanta contractio frontis, ut illo super- 
cilio respublica, tanquam Atlante coelum, niti videretur. 
[Pro Sext. 8.] Quia tristem semper, quia tacitumum, quia 
subhorridum atque incultum videbant, et quod erat eo no- 
mine, utingenerata familis frugalitas videretur ; favebant 
— etenim animus ejus vultu, flagitia parietibus tegebantur 
— laudabat homo doctus philosophos nescio quos.— [Ibid. 
9.3 Jacebatin suoGraecorum foetore etvino — Graeci stipati, 
quini in lectulis, sepe plures.^-In Pis. 10, 27* 

His utitur quasi prsfectis libidinum suarum : hi volup- 
tates omnes vestigant atque odorantur : hi sunt conditores 
instructoresque convivii, &lq. — ^Post Red. in Sen. 6. 

Obrepisti ad honores errore hominum, comntendatione 
fumosarum imaginum, quarum simile nihil babes prseter 
colorem.^— In Pis. 1. 
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plimder of the republic. In his tribuiuUe, to pi; 
hit Eourt to Ponipey, he eipoaed to the mob the 

pUn or LucuUub's houBc, to show what an eipen- 
aJTB fabric one of the grealeat inbjcctB of Rome 
was building, ba be would intimate, out of the apoiti 
of the tr-eaaur; : yet t1ii« iiin tana, oppreaaed oilh 
debu, and ecarcs nble la show his head, found 



e perqmi 






build ■ much mare magniliceDt palace than 
bimaelf had done'. No wonder then that two luch 
cooauls. ready to cacrifice the empire iuetf to their 
luats and pleasures, should barter awaj the aafetj 
■ud fortunes of a private senator, wboae lirtue was 
a standing reproof to them, and whose Tery pre- 
sence gBTS lame check to the free indulgence of 
their liccs. 

Clodius having gained the conanla, made hia 
Dell attempt upon the people, b; obliging tbem 
with several new laws, oonCrived chieay for their 
advantage, which he now promulgated. First, that 
corn ahonld be distributed gratis to Ibc citizens. 
Secondly, that no magittrslcs abould take the 
auspices, or observe the heavens, when the people 
were actually assembled on public buainess. 
Thirdly, that the old companies or fraternities of 
the ciiy, nhich the senate had abolished, should 
be revived, and new ones instituted. Fourthly, to 
please thqae also of higher rank, that the ceutors 
abould not expel from the senate, or inflict any 
mark of infamy on any man, who was not firat 
openly aceuaed and convicted of some crime by 
their joint sentence". These laws, thoagh generally 
agreeable, were highly nnseasonable ; tending to 
relax the public discipline, at a time when it wanted 
most to be reinforced : Cicero look them all to be 
levelled at himself, and contrived to pave the way 
to bis ruin ; so that he provided his friend L. Nin- 
nina, one of the tribunes, to put bis negntive upon 
them, especially on the law of fraternities, which, 
under cutour of incorporating those SDcieties, gave 
Clodius an opportunity of gathering an army, and 
enlisting into his service all the scum and dregs of 
the cttfV. Dion Casains says, that Clodiua, fearing 
lest this oppoailion should retard the effect of his 
other projecta, persuaded Cicero, in an amicable 
conrerence, to withdraw his tribune, and give no 
interruption to his laws, upon a promiae and cou- 
dilion that he would not make any attempt against 
him^ ! but we find from Cicero's account, that it 
was the advice of bis friends, which idduced him 
to be quiet against his own judgment i because the 
laws tbemaelves were popular, and did not per- 
sonally affect him : though he blamed himself soon 
afterwards for bis iodolenoe, and expostulated with 
Atdcus for adviung him to it ; when he felt to his 
coat the advantage which Clodina had gained by if. 




For the true design of aQ these laws was, I 
introduce only with better grace the grand plot of | 
the play, the banishment of Cicero, which was now ' 
directly attempted by a special law, importing, that 
whoever had taken Ibe life of a citizen uncondemned 
and without a trial, should be prohibited from 
aud water*. Though Cicero was Dot named, yet 
be was marked out by the law ; hia crime was, the 
putting Catiline's accomplices to death : which, 
though Dot done by his single anthoritj, but by a 
general vole of Ibe seunte, and after a solemn hear- 
ing and debate, was alleged to be illegal, and con- 
trary In the libertirs of the people. Cicero finding 
himself thus reduced to the condition of a criminal, 
changed hia habit upon it, as it was usual in the 
case of a public impeschmBnt, and appeared abont i 
the streets in a sordid or mourning gown, to txale i 



him at every turn: reproaching him for hia cow- 
ardice and dejection, and throning dirt and stones 
at him'. But Cicero aoon gathered friends eno 
about him to secure him from such insults : ** 
whole body of the knights and the young nobQity, 
to the number of twenty thousand", with young 
Crossus at their head, who all changed their habit, 
and perpetually atleoded him about the city, to 
implore the protection and assia lance of the people." 
The city was now in great agitation, and every 
part of it engaged on one side or the other. The 
senate met in the temple of Concord, while Cicero's 
friends assembled in the capitolj whence alt the 
knights and the young nobles went in their habit 
of mourning to throw themselves at the feet of the 
consuls, and beg their interposition in Cicero's 
fiivour. Piao kept hia house that day on purpoas 
to avoid them ; but Gabiuiiis received them with 
intoler^le rudeness, though their petition was 
seconded by the intreaties and tears of the whole 
senate : he treated Cicero'a character and consul, 
ship with the utmost deri^ou, aud repulsed the 1 
whole company with threats and insults for their j 
fruitless pains to support a sinking came. This ] 
raised great indignation in the assembly,— where 
the tribune Ninnins, instead of being discouraged 
by the violence of the consul, made a motion, that 
the senate also should change their habit with the i 
real of the city ; which was agreed lo imlantlj 
by a onanimoua vote. Gabioius, euraged at this, | 
Rew out of the seuete into the forum, where he , 
declared to the people from the rostra. " that men 
were mistaken to imagine that the senate had any 
power in the republic ; that the knights should pay 
dear for that day's work, when, in Cicero's con- 
sulship, they kept guard in Ihe capitol with their 
drawn sworde ; and that the hour was now come 
when those, who lived at that Ume in fear, abould 
revenge themselves on their enemies : and to con- 
firm Ihe truth of what be said, he banished L. 
Lamia, a Romao knight, two hundred miles from 
the city, for bis distinguished zeal and activity in 
Cicero'a aepvice' ;" au act of power which n 
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consul before him had ever presamed to exert on 
any citizen; which was followed presently " by an 
edict from both the consuls, forbidding the senate 
to put their late vote in execution, and enjoining 
them to resume their ordinary dress)". And where 
is there," says Cicero, ** in all history, a more illus- 
trious testimony to the honour of any man than 
that all the honest by private inclination, and the 
senate by a public decree, should change their 
habit for the sake of a single citizen' ?'' 

But the resolution of changing his gown was too 
hasty and inconsiderate, and helped to precipitate 
his ruin. He was not named in the law, nor per- 
sonally affected by it : the terms of it were general 
and seemingly just, reaching only to those who had 
taken the life of a citizen illegally. Whether this 
was his case or not, was not yet the point in issue, 
but to be the subject of another trial ; so that by 
making himself a criminal before his time, he 
shortened the trouble of his enemies, discouraged 
his friends, and made his case more desperate than 
he needed to have done ; whereas, if he had taken 
the part of commending or slighting the law, as 
being wholly unconcerned in it, and when he came 
to be actually attacked by a second law, and 
brought to a trial upon it, had stood resolutely 
upon his defence, he might have baffled the malice 
of his prosecutors. He was sensible of his error 
when it was too late ; and oft reproaches Atticus, 
that being a stander-by, and less heated in the 
game than himself, he would suffer him to make 
such blunders \ 

As the other consul, Piso, had not yet explicitly 
declared himself, so Cicero, accompanied by his 
son-in-law, who was his near kinsman, took occa- 
sion to make him a visit, in hopes to move hira to 
espouse his cause, and support the authority of 
the senate. They went to him about eleven in the 
morning, and found him, as Cicero afterwards told 
the senate, *' coming out from a little dirty hovel, 
fresh from the last night's debauch, with his slip- 

quoniam publicis ducibus respublica carerct, defendendum 
putarunt. Erat eodem tempore senatus in sde Concordise, 
^um flens universus ordo cincinnatum consulem orabat, 
nam alter ille horridus et severus domi se consul to tenebat. 
Qua turn superbia coenum lllud ac labes amplissimi ordinis 
preees et clarissimorum civium lacrymas repudiavit ? Me 
ipsum ut contemsit helluo patrie? — Yestris precibus a 
latrone isto repudiatis, vir incredibill fide — L. Ninnius ad 
Hcnatum de republica retulit. Senatusque frequens vestem 
pro mca salute mutandam oensuit. — Exanimatug evolat e 
senatu — advocatconcionem — errare homines, si etiam tum 
senatum aliquid in republica posse arbitrarentur. — Yenisse 
tempus iis, qui in timore fuissent, ulciscendi se.— L. La- 
miam — in concione relegavit, edixitque ut ab urbe abesset 
milliapassuumducentar— [ProSext. 11, 12, 13; it Post Red. 
in Sen. fi] Quod ante id tempus civi Romano contigit ne- 
mini. — Ep. Fam. xi. 16. 

7 Cum subito edicunt duo consules, ut ad suum vestitum 
senatores redirent.— Ep. Fam. xi. 14. 

^ Quid enim quisquam potest ex omni roemoria sumere 
illustrius, quam pro uno cive et bonos onmes privato con- 
sensu, et universum, senatum publico consilio mutasse 
vestem ?— Ibid. 12. 

A Nam prior lex nos nihil Isedebat : quam si, ut est pro- 
mulgata, laudare voluisscmus, aut, ut erat negligenda, 
negligere, nocere omnino nobis non potuisset. Hie mihi 
primum meum consilium defuit ; sed etiam obfuit. Cceci, 
cffici, inquam, fuimus in vestitu mutando, in populo 
rogando. Quod, nisi nominatim mecum agi coeptum esset, 
pemiciosum fuit. — Me, meos mcis tradidi inimicis, in- 
spectante et taccnte tc ; qui, si non plus ingenio vulebas 
quam ego, certe tlmebas minus. — Ad Att. iii. 15. 



pers on, his head muffled, and his breath so strong 
of wine, that they could hardly bear the scent of 
it : he excused his dress, and smell of wine, on the 
account of his ill health, for which he was obliged, 
he said, to take some vinous medicines ; but he 
kept them standing all the while in that filthy place, 
till they had finished their business." As soon as 
Cicero entered into the affair, he frankly told them 
that ** Gabinius was so miserably poor as not to be 
able to show his head, and must be utterly ruined 
if he could not procure some rich province ; that 
he had hopes of one from Clodius, but despaired 
of anything from the senate ; that for his own part 
it was his business to humour him on this occasion, 
as Cicero had humoured his colleague in his con- 
sulship ; and that there was no reason to implore 
the help of the consuls, since it was every man's 
duty to look to himself^;'' which was all that 
they could get from him. 

Clodius, all the while, was not idle, but pushed 
on his law with great vigour; and calling the 
people into the Flaminian circus, summoned thither 
also the young nobles and the knights who were 
so busy in Cicero's cause, to give an account of 
their conduct to that assembly : but as soon as 
they appeared, he ordered his slaves and mer- 
cenaries to fall upon them with drawn swords and 
volleys of stones in so rude a manner, that Horten- 
sius was almost killed, and Vibienus, another 
senator, so desperately hurt, that he died soon after 
of his wounds'^. Here he produced the two con- 
suls, to deliver their sentiments to the people on 
the merit of Cicero's consulship ; when Gabinius 
declared, with great gravity, that he utterly con- 
demned the putting citizens to death without a 
trial. Piso only said, that he had always been on 
the merciful side, and had a great aversion to 
cruelty*'. The reason of holding this assembly in 
the Flaminian circus, without the gates of Rome, 
was to give Caesar an opportunity of assisting at 
it, who, being now invested with a military com- 
mand, could not appear within the walls. Caesar, 
therefore, being called upon, after the consuls, to 
deliver his mind on the same question, declared, 
that *' the proceedings against Lentulus and the 
rest were irregular and illegal ; but that he could 
not approve the design of punishing anybody for 
them ; that all the world knew his sense of the 
matter, and that he had given his vote against 
taking away their lives, yet he did not think it 
right to propound a law at this time about things 
that were so long past*." This answer was artful, 

b Egere — Gabinium ; sine provincia stare non posse : 
spem habere a tribuno plebis — a senatu quidem desperasse : 
hujus te cupiditati obsequi, sicut ego fecissem in collega 
meo : nihil esse quod presidium consulum implorarem ; 
sibi quemque consulere oportere, &c. — In Pison. 6. 

c Qui adesse nobilissimos adolescentes, honestissimos 
equitesRomanosdeprecatoresmese salutis Jusserit ; eosque 
operarum suarum gladiis et lapidibus objecerit. — Pro 
Sext. 12. 

Yidi himc ipsum Hortensium, lumen et omamentum 
reipublics psne interfici servorum manu — qua in turba C. 
Yibienus, senator, vir optimus, cum hoc cum esset una, 
itaest mulctatus, ut vitam amiseiit. — Pro Mil. 14. 

*^ Pressa voce et temulenta, quod in cives indemnatos 
esset animadversum, id sibi dixit gravis auctor vehemen- 
tissime displicere. — Post Red. in Sen. 6. 

Cum esses interrngatus quid sentires de consulatu meo, 
respondes, crudelitatem tibi non placere. [In Pis. 6.] Te 
semper niiscricordem fuisee. — Post Red. in Sen. 7. 

' Dio, 1. xxxvili. p. 69. 
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and Bgreeuble to the part which he hue then acting; 
For while it confirraed the fonndation of Ctodlui'a 
law, it curried a «how of moderation toward* 
Cicero, or, aa an ingeniotu writer eipresaes tt, left 
■pp^amncts onlj to tlie one. but did real aervice 
to the other'. 

Id tliia taoie aa^emblf , Cladiua ^t a new law 
likewiie enacted, that made a great alteration ID 
the ciinBlitutiati of the republic, vii. the repenl of 
tbe j£llan and Fnuan hiws, by wbicb the people 

itt at liberty to traoBBCt all pabtlc bnBinees, 

n the days called faati. withoot beiog; liable 
to he ohBlructcd by tbe tna^gtrsteE ou any freCcmce 
wbstsoevert. The two lawt, now repealed, had 
been in force about a handred years'* ; and nnidi! 
it unlawful to net anything with the people, while 
the Dugnra or codsuIb were obaerrln; the besveni 
and taking the snipices. Tbii vise coniEitutioii 
wtt tbe main support of the uiitocralical interest. 
Bad a perpetual curb to the petnlance of fictiam 
trlbnaes, whose chief opportunity of doing miecbief 

lay in (heir power of obtruding dangerous laws came therefore to eitremlty, he thought 
upon tbe city, by their credit witli the populace, able to preas Pampey in aurh a manner, as to 
Cicero therefore frequently itaments the loss of know for certain what be had to expect from him: 
these two lawi, as fatal to the repnhllai he cnll« aome of his chief friends undertook this task ; 
tbem " the most sacred and salutary laws of the LncuUas, Tor(|Ustus, Leiitulan, &c., nho, itilb a 
■tate, tbe feneea of their civil peace and quiet, the numerous attendance of ciUxens, went to find him 
very walls and bnlwsrks of the republic, which had at his Alban villa, and to intercede with bim not 
eneaa of the Gracchi, the to desert tbe Fortunea of his old friend. He re- 
■DdacionsnesB of Satumlnns, the mobs of Drasus, ceived them civilly, thotigb coldly ; referring them 
the bloodshed of Ciuna. tbe anns of Sylla';" to be wholly to the consuls, and declaring, "that he, 
ahotished at last by the violence of this worthless being only ■ privnte man, could not pretend to 
ttibnne- take the field agdi ' 



ion of Cicero ; both Cioera'a cha- I 
iwn make that incredible : but if ha | 
bad conceived any, it was not, aa Cicero says, 
against hitn, but against the common enemies of | 
them both, lest they might possihly atlcmpl so 
what ID Cicero's name, and, by tiie opportunity of I 
charging it upon Cicero, hope to get rid of theta F 
both at the saoie time. But the most probable I 
conjecture is, that being obliged, by bis engagi^- 
nicnts with Ctesar, to desert Cicero, and aiiHer bin) 
to be driven out of the city, he was willing to 
humour tlwse insinuations, as giving tbe most 
plausible pretext of excusing his perlidy. 

But Cicero had still with him not only all the 
best, but much the greatest part of the dty. de- 
termined to ran oil hazards, and eipoM their lives 
for his aalctj' ; and was more than a match For all 
the strength of Clodius and the consuls, if Ifao 
" " only would etsnd neuter. Before things 



iblic authi 
of the SFuat 
presently ai 



Fompey, who had hitherto been giving Cicero 
the strongeat assurances of hie friendship, and been 
frequent and open in his visits to him, began now, 
as the plot ripened towards a crisia, to grow cool 
and reserved i while the Clodian faction, fiairing 
lest be might be induced at last to protect him, 
employing all their arts " tu infuse jealouHes 
Liapicions into bim of a design against him Torqui 
from Cicero. They posted some of their confidants need of 



at Cicero' 

and to admonish him, by whispeia and billets put 
into bis hands, to be cautions of venturing himself 
(here, and to take better care of his life; which 
o him likewise so strongly at home 
by perpetual letters and message! from pretended 
frienfls, that he thought fit to withdraw himself 



led tribune, withoat a 

Dui II tne consnla, by a decree 

lid enter into the affair, he would 

n'lelf in their defence-." With | 

iddrcssed tbemselvea again to the 

consuls ; but with no better snccess than before. 

Gabinius treated tliem rudely ; but Piso calmly 

told them, that be was not so stout a coi 

bad been ; that there 

fighting; that Cicero might save 



the republic a second time, if be pleased, by with- 
drawing himself, for if be staid it would cost an 
infinite quantity of civil blood ; aud in short, that 
neither be, nor his colleague, nor his son in-law 
Ccesor, would relinquish the party of the tribune". 
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consul before him had ever presumed to exert on 
any citizen ; which was followed presently *' by an 
edict from both the consuls, forbidding the senate 
to put their late vote in execution, and enjoining 
them to resume their ordinary dress''. And where 
is there," says Cicero, *' in all history, a more illus- 
trious testimony to the honour of any man than 
that all the honest by private inclination, and the 
senate by a public decree, should change their 
habit for the sake of a single citizen' ?'' 

But the resolution of changing his gown was too 
hasty and inconsiderate, and helped to precipitate 
his ruin. He was not named in the law, nor per- 
sonally affected by it : the terms of it were general 
and seemingly just, reaching only to those who had 
taken the life of a citizen illegally. Whether this 
was his case or not, was not yet the point in issue, 
but to be the subject of another trial ; so that by 
making himself a criminal before his time, he 
shortened the trouble of his enemies, discouraged 
his friends, and made his case more desperate than 
he needed to have done ; whereas, if he had taken 
the part of commending or slighting the law, as 
being wholly unconcerned in it, and when he came 
to be actually attacked by a second law, and 
brought to a trial upon it, had stood resolutely 
upon his defence, he might have baffled the malice 
of his prosecutors. He was sensible of his error 
when it was too late ; and oft reproaches Atticus, 
that being a stander-by, and less heated in the 
game than himself, he would suffer him to make 
such blunders \ 

As the other consul, Piso, had not yet explicitly 
declared himself, so Cicero, accompanied by his 
son-in-law, who was his near kinsman, took occa- 
sion to make him a visit, in hopes to move him to 
espouse his cause, and support the authority of 
the senate. They went to him about eleven in the 
morning, and found him, as Cicero afterwards told 
the senate, " coming out from a little dirty hovel, 
fresh from the last night's debauch, with his slip- 

quoniam publicis ducibus respublicacarerct, defendendum 
putarunt. Erat eodem tempore senatus in cede Concordis, 
^um flens universus ordo cincinnatum consulem orabat, 
nam alter ille horridus et severus domi Be consul to tenebat. 
Qua turn superbia coenum illud aclabesamplissimiordinis 
preees et clarissimonun civium lacryman repudiavit ? Me 
ipsum ut contemsit helluo patrise? — Vestris precibus a 
latrone isto repudiatis, vir incredibili fide — L. Ninnius ad 
tfenatum de republica retulit. Senatusque frequens vestem 
pro mea salute mutandam censuit. — Exanimatus evolat e 
senatU' — advocatconclonem — errare homines, si etiam turn 
senatum aliquid in republica posse arbitrarentur. — Yenisse 
tempus iis, qui in timore fuissent, ulciscendi se.— L. La- 
miam — in concione relegavit, edixitque ut ab urbe abesset 
milliapassuumducentar— [ProSext.ll, 12, 13; it Post Red. 
in Sen. fi.] Quod ante id tempus civi Romano contigit ne- 
mini. — Ep. Fam. xi. 16. 

7 Cum subito edicunt duo consules, ut ad suum vestitum 
senatores redirent— Ep. Fam. xi. 14. 

^ Quid enim quisquam potest ex omni roemoria sumere 
illustrius, quam pro uno cive et bonos omnes private con- 
sensu, et universum, senatum publico consilio mutasse 
vestem ?— Ibid. 12. 

A Nam prior lex nos nihil Isdebat : quam si, ut edt pro- 
mulgata, laudare voluisscmus, aut, ut erat negligenda, 
negligere, nocere omnino nobis non potuisset. Hie mihi 
primum meum consilium defuit ; sed etiam obfuit. Cseci, 
cseci, inquam, fuimus in vestitu mutando, in populo 
rogando. Quod, nisi nominatim mecum agi cceptum esset, 
pemiciosum fuit.— Me, meos meis tradidi inimicis, in- 
spectante et taccnte tc; qui, si non plus ingenio vulebas 
quam ego, certe timebas minus. — Ad Att. ilL 15. 



pers on, his head muffled, and his breath so strong 
of wine, that they could hardly bear the scent of 
it : he excused his dress, and smell of wine, on the 
account of his ill health, for which he was obliged, 
he said, to take some vinous medicines ; but he 
kept them standing all the while in that filthy place, 
till they had finished their business." As soon as 
Cicero entered into the affair, he frankly told them 
that " Gabinius was so miserably poor as not to be 
able to show his head, and must be utterly ruined 
if he could not procure some rich province ; that 
he had hopes of one from Clodius, but despaired 
of anything from the senate ; that for his own part 
it was his business to humour him on this occasion, 
as Cicero had humoured his colleague in his con- 
sulship ; and that there was no reason to implore 
the help of the consuls, since it was every man's 
duty to look to himself^ ;" which was all that 
they could get from him. 

Clodius, all the while, was not idle, but pushed 
on his law with great vigour; and calling the 
people into the Flaroinian circus, summoned thither 
also the young nobles and the knights who were 
so busy in Cicero's cause, to give an account of 
their conduct to that assembly : but as soon as 
they appeared, he ordered his slaves and mer- 
cenaries to fall upon them with drawn swords and 
volleys of stones in so rude a manner, that Horten- 
sius was almost killed, and Vibienus, another 
senator, so desperately hurt, that he died soon after 
of his wounds'^. Here he produced the two con- 
suls, to deliver their sentiments to the people on 
the merit of Cicero's consulship ; when Gabinius 
declared, with great gravity, that he utterly con- 
demned the putting citizens to death without a 
trial. Piso only said, that he had always been on 
the merciful side, and had a great aversion to 
cruelty*'. The reason of holding this assembly in 
the Flaminian circus, without the gates of Rome, 
was to give Caesar an opportunity of assisting at 
it, who, being now invested with a military com- 
mand, could not appear within the walls. Caesar, 
therefore, being called upon, after the consuls, to 
deliver his mind on the same question, declared, 
that " the proceedings against Lentulus and the 
rest were irregular and illegal ; but that he could 
not approve the design of punishing anybody for 
them ; that all the world knew his sense of the 
matter, and that he had given his vote against 
taking away their lives, yet he did not think it 
right to propound a law at this time about things 
that were so long past*." This answer was artful, 

b Egere — Gabinium; sine provincia stare non posse: 
spem habere a tribune plebis — a senatu quidem desperasse : 
hujus te cupiditati obsequi, sicut ^o fecissem in coUega 
roeo : nihil esse quod prsesidium consulum implorarem ; 
Bibi quemque consulere oportere, Sue. — In Pison. 6. 

c Qui adesse nobilissimos adolescentes, honestissimos 
equites Romanos deprecatores mesp salutis Jusserit ; eosque 
operarum suarum gladiis et lapidibus objecerit. — ^Pro 
Sext. 12. 

Vidi hunc ipsum Hortensium, lumen et omamentum 
reipublicse psene interfici servorum manu — qua in turba. C. 
Vibienus, senator, vir optimus, cum hoc cum esset una, 
itaest mulctatus, ut vitam amiseiit. — ^Pro Mil. 14. 

*^ Pressa voce et temulenta, quod in cives indemnatos 
esset animadversum, id sibi dixit gravis auctor vehemen- 
tissime displicere. — Post Red. in Sen. 6. 

Cum esses intermgatus quid sentires de consulatu meo, 
respondcs, crudelitatem tibi non placere. [In Pis. 6.] Te 
semper niisericordem fuisee.— Post Red. in Sen. 7. 

' Dio, 1. xxxviii. p. 69. 
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and agreeiible to the part which he itds then acliiig ; 
fur while it conliriued the founilttloa nF CIndlui'i 
lew, it carried s show of nii>d«riMion liiwanlt 
Cicero, or, u an ingentoiu writer eiptSEHB It, left 
■|i|nsniiic<s onlj tu the one, but did re>l servioe 
to the other'. 

In this Bame aasemblj, Clodiua got B new law 
likewiie enacted, that made a great alteration in 
the ciinslitution of the ^epubllc^ vii. the repeal of 
the MliHB and Fuuan laws, by which the people 
.[ liberty to transact all public bnsinesi, 

r«. The two lawi, now repeal'i , 
been in force about a hundred years'' i and made 
it unlawful to act anjlhing with the people, while 
the augun or coniula were obtenlng the heaveni 
and taking Che aiupices. Thia viae conatitution 
waa the main snpport of Che aristocratic al interest, 
and a perpetual carh to the pemlance of factious 
trilfUnes. whose chief opportunity of doing miacfaief 
la; in their power of obtruding dani^roi 



theie [wo tawa, as fatal to the republic : 
them " the moat aacred and aalutar; laws of the 
■tate, the fences of their civil peace and quiet, the 
very walla and bulwarks of the republic, which had 
held out againat the fierceneaa of the Gracchi, the 
audaciDusDees of Satumiuua, the mobs of Droaua, 
the bloodshed of Cinna, the arms of Sjlla' -," to he 
abolished at last b; the liolence of this worthless 

Pompey, who had hitherto been giving Cicero 

the strongest aiBurancea nf liiafriendibip, and been 

freijoeiit and open in his visilfi to him, hegnn now, 

the plot ripened towards a crisis, to grow cool 

I reaened i while the Clodian faction, fearing 

: he might be induced at last to protect him, 

■e employiug all their arts " to infuse jealousies 

I Buspiciona into him of a design against him 

from Cicero, They posted aoma of dieir confidants 

at Cicero's house, to watch his coming thither, 

d to admonish him, by whiitpcrs and billets put 

XI his bands, to be cautioua of venturing himself 

ire, and to take better care of bis life ; which 

a inculcated to him likewise so strongly at home 

by perpetual letters sind messages from pretended 

friends, th&t he thonght lit to withdraw himaclf 



a?. 

marked tor llint pi 



from the city, to his house on the Albon hill'." 
It cannot be imagined that he could enteitaiD any 
real apprehension of Cicero : both Cieero'a cha- 
racter and his own make that incredible : hut if he 
had conceived any, it was not, as Cicero says, 
against him, but against the common enemies of 
tliem both, lest they might possibly attempt some- 
what in Cicero's name, and, by the opportunity of 
charging it upon Cicero, hope to grt rid of thero 
both at the same time. But the most probable 
conjecture is, that being obliged, by his engage- 
Bieuta withCusar, to desert Cictro, and suffer him 
to be driven out of the city, he was willing to 
humour these inunualiona, is giving the most 
pUosihle preteit of eicosing his perlidy. 

But Cicero had still with him not only aU the 
best, but much Che greatest part of the dty. de- 
termined to run all hazards, and expose tl-oir litpa 
for bia safety' ; and was more than a match for all 
the strength of Clodiua and Che consuls, if the 
triumvirate only would itand neuter. Before things 
came therefore to entremity, he thought it sdfis- 
able to preaa Pompey in aurb > manner, aa to 
know for cerlaiu what he had to expect from him. 
some of his chief friends uadertook this task ; 
Lncullos, Torquatos, Lentulus, &c.. who, with a 
numeroua attendance of citizens, went to find him 
at his Alban villa, and to intercede with him Dot 
to desert the fortunes of his old friend. He re- 
ceived them ciiilly, though coldly ; referring them 
wholly to the consuls, and declaring. " that he. 
being only a private man, could not pretend to 
take the field against an armed tribune, without a 
public authority i but if the consuls, by a decree 
of the senate, would enter into the alFair, he would 
presently arm himself iu their defence"." With 
this answer they addressed themselves again to the 
consuls ; but with no better success than before. 
Gobinius created them rudely ; but Piao calmly 
told them, that be waa not ao stout a conenl as 
TorquatuB and Cicero had been ; that there waa no 
netsl of arms, or lighting ; that Cicero might save 
the republic a second time, if he pleaaed, by nitb- 
drawing himself, for if he staid it would cost an 
infinite quantity of civil blood ; and in short, that 
neither he, nor his colleague, nor his son in-law 
Cssar, wonld relinqnish the imrly of the tribune'. 
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After this repulse, Cicero resolved to make his 
last effort on Pompeyi by throwing himself in per- 
son at his feet. Plntarch tells us, that Pompey 
slipped out at a back door, and would not see him : 
but it is certain, from Cicero's account, that he was 
admitted to an audience ; ** and when he began to 
press and even supplicate him, in a manner the 
most affecting, that Pompey flatly refused to help 
him ; alleging in excuse of himself, the necessity 
which he was under of acting nothing against the 
will of Ceesar**." This experiment convinced 
Cicero that he had a much greater power to con- 
tend with than what had yet appeared in sight : he 
called therefore a council of his friends, with intent 
to take his final resolution, agreeably to their 
advice. The question was, whether it was best to 
stay and defend himself by force, or to save the 
effusion of blood by retreating till the storm should 
blow over. LucuUus advised the first ; but Cato, 
and above all Hortensius, warmly urged the last ; 
which concurring also with Atticns's advice, as 
well as the fears and entreaties of all his own 
family, made him resolve to quit the field to his 
enemies, and submit to a voluntary exile p. 

A little before his retreat, he took a small statue 
of Minerva, which had long been reverenced in his 
family as a kind of tutelar deity, and carrying it to 
the Capitol, placed it in the temple of Jupiter, 
under the title of Minerva, the guardian of the 
cityi. His view might possibly be to signify, that 
after he had done all which human prudence could 
contrive for the defence of the republic, he was 
now forced to give it up to the protection of the 
gods, since nothing less than the interposition of 
some deity could preserve it from ruin ; or rather, 
as he himself seems to intimate, in the uncertain 
issue of his flight, and the plunder of his goods 
which was likely to ensue, he had a mind to pre- 
serve this sacred image, in the most conspicuous 
part of the city, as a monument of his services, 
which would naturally excite an affectionate re- 
membrance of him in the people, by letting them 
see that his heart was still there, where he had 
deposited his gods. After this act he withdrew 
himself in the night, escorted by a numerous guard 
of friends, who, after a day's journey or two, left 
him, with great expressions of tenderness, to 
pursue his way towards Sicily ; which he proposed 
for the place of his residence, and where, for his 
eminent services to the island, he assured himself 
of a kind reception and safe retreat. 



SECTION V. 



The wretched alternative to which Cicero was 
reduced, of losing either his country or his life, is 
sufficient to confute all the cavils of those who, 

rum, neque coUegam suum tribuno plebis defuturum. — 
In Pison. 3]. 

Is, qui nos sibi quondam ad pedes stratos ne subleva- 
bat quidem, qui se nihil contra hujus voluntatem facere 
posse aiebat. — Ad Att. x< 4. 

P Lacrymae meorum ine ad mortem ire prohibuerunt. — 
Ibid. 4 ; Plutarch, in Cicero. 

1 Nos, qui illam custodem urbis, omnibus ereptis nostris 
rebus ac perditis, violari ab impiispassi non sumus, eamque 
ex nostra domo in ipsius patris domum detulimus.— De 
Leg. iL 17. 



from a hint or two in his writings obscurely thrown 
out and not well understood, are so forward to 
charge him with the levity of temporizing, or sell- 
ing himself for any bribe which could feed his 
vanity : for nothing is more evident than that he 
might not only have avoided this storm, but ob- 
tained whatever honours he pleased, by entering 
into the measures of the triumvirate, and lending 
his authority to the support of their power ; and 
that the only thing which provoked Ceesar to bring 
this calamity upon him, was to see all his offers 
slighted, and his friendship utterly rejected by 
him\ This he expressly declares to the senate, 
who were conscious of the truth of it, ** that Caesar 
had tried all means to induce him to take part in 
the acts of his consulship ; had offered him com- 
missions and lieutenancies of what kind and with 
what privileges he should desire ; to make him 
even a fourth in the alliance of the three, and to 
hold him in the same rank of friendship with 
Pompey himself: all which I refused (says he), 
not out of slight to Caesar, but constancy to my 
principles, and because I thought the acceptance 
of them unbecoming the character which I sus- 
tained ; how wisely I will not dispute ; but I am 
sure that it was firmly and bravely ; when, instead 
of baffling the malice of my enemies, as I could 
easily have done by that help, I chose to suffer any 
violence, rather than to desert your interest, and 
descend from my own rank^.'' 

Caesar continued at Rome till he saw Cicero 
driven out of it ; but had no sooner laid down 
his consulship than he began to be attacked and 
affronted himself by two of the new praetors, L. 
Domitius and C. Memmius, who called in question 
the validity of his acts, and made several efforts in 
the senate to get them annulled by public authority. 
But the senate had no stomach to meddle with an 
affair so delicate ; so that the whole ended in some 
fruitless debates and altercations ; and Caesar, to 
prevent all attempts of that kind in his absence, 
took care always, by force of bribes, to secure the 
leading magistrates to his interests, and so went 
off to his province of Gaul^. But as this unex- 
pected opposition gave some little ruffle to the 
triumvirate, so it served them as an additional 
excuse for their behaviour towards Cicero ; alleging, 
that their own dangers were nearer to them than 
other people's, and that they were obliged forltheir 
own security not to irritate so popular a tribune as 
Clodius<*. 

» Hoc sibi contraxisee videbatur Cicero, quod inter xx. 
viros dividendo agro Campano esse noluisset. — Yell. Pat. ii. 
45 ; Ad Att ix. 2. 

b Consul ^t eas res, quarum me participem esse voluit. 
—Me ille ut quinqueviratum acciperem rogavit: me in 
tribus sibi conjunctissimis consularibus esse voluit ; mihi 
legationem, qiuun vellem, quanto cum honore vellem, 
detulit Quae ego non ingrato aniroo, sed obstinatione 
quadam sententis repudiavi, &c. — DeProv. Cons. 17* 

c Functus consulatu, C. Memmio, L. Domitio prsetori- 
bus, de superioris anni accis referentibus, cognitioncm 
senatui detulit : neo illo suscipiente, triduoque per irritas 
altereationes absumpto, in provinciam abiit — ad securita- 
tem igitur posteri temporis in magno negotio habuit obli- 
gare semper annuoa magistratus, et e petitoribus non alios 
adjuvare, aut ad honorem pati pervenire, quam qui sibi 
recepissent propugnaturos absentiam suam^-Sueton. J. 
Css. 23. 

^ Illi autem aliquo turn timoreperterriti, quod acta ilia, 
atque omnes res anni superioris labefactari a prsetoribus, 
infirmari a senatu, atque principibus civitatis putabant, 
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It na« hnoim thaC Cicero wu gone, 
Clodlua filled the rorum with hti band of slsvea and 
incendisrieg, and publiaheil a iiecond law to the 
RoDian peaplr, us he called them, tliough there 
vai not one honest citizen or man of credit amongBt 
them'. The law, as we roaj gather from the scat- 
tered paesagei of it, wbb conceived in the following 

"Whcnu, M.T.Cioero has put Roman citi^tens 
to death unheard and nncondemned j and for that 
end forged the aathorilf and decree of the senate : 
may it please you to ordain that be be interdicted 
from fire and water i that nobody presume to har- 
bour or receive him, on pain of death-, and that 
whoever aliall moTe, spealt, vote, or take any step 
towards recalling him, he abail be treated aa a 
public enemy, nnleii those ahould firat be recalled 
to life whom Ciceni unbiirMlj put to death'." 

The law wai drawn by Seit. Clodiue, the kinsman 
and prime minister of the tribune ; though Vatini us 
also laid eome claim to it, and »na the only one of 
senatorian rank who openly ajiprored it*. It was 
easendally null and invalid, both for tbe matter 
and the form : for in the first place it was not pro- 
perly a law, hut vbat they called a privilege, or an 
act to inflict penaltiea on a particular citiieo by 
name, without any previous trial, which waa 
expressly prohibited by the moat saered and funda- 
mental constitutinna of the republic''. Secondly, 
the terms of it were so absurd, that they annulled 
tfaemaelves j tor it enacted, not that Cicero may or 
ahould be, but that he be interdicted,— whicli waa 
impoaaible ; aince no power on earth, lays Cicero, 
can make a thing to be done before it be done'. 
Thirdly, the penal clauae being groutided on a 
au^estion notorioualy blae, that Cicero had foiled 
the decrees of the aenate, it could not poaaibly 
stand for want of a foundation''. Lailly, though 
_ ,. iided thot nobody should ha ' 
had n 
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liws made by the tribes, to insert the name of tbs 
tribe vhicli was firat called to vote, and of the 
mau who first voted init for the law, that be might 
be Iratismitled dawn with the law itself, aa the 
princijial espouaer and promoter of it". This 
honour waa given to one ^edulius, ■ mean obscare 
fellow, without any settled habitation, who yet 
afterwards declared that he »as not in Rome at the 
time, and knew nothing at all of the matter: which 
gave Cicero occasion to obierve, when he was re- 
proaching Clodiua with thia act, that !JeduUus might 
easily be tbe first voter, who, for want of a lodging, 
used to lie all night in the fonun t but it was 
strange, that when he was driven to the necessily 
of forging a leader, he ahould not he able to find a 
more reputable one". 

With this law against Cicero, there vae anolbrr 
published at the same time, which, according to 
the Etijiulation already mentioned, waa to be the 
pay and price for it ; to grant to tbe two consuls 
tbe proiinces above specified, with ■ provision of 
whatever troops and money they thought fit". 
Both the laws paased witliout opposition ; and 
CIodiuB lost no lime in putting the lirat of them in 
eiecDtion, but fell to work immediately in plunder- 
ing, burning, and demolishing Cicero'a houses, 
both in the city and tbe country. Tbe best port 
of his goods was divided between the two consuls ; 
tbe marble columns of bis Palatine hoaie were 
carried publicly to Pisa's father-in-law, and the 
rich furniture of his Tusculan villa to his neighbonr 
Gabinina, who removed even the trees of hia plan- 
tations into hia own grounds' : and to make the 
loas of his bouse in Rome irretrievable, Cludius 
consecrated the area on which it stood to the per- 
petual service of religion, and built a temple upon 
it to the goddess Liberty'. 

While Cicero'a bouse was in flames, the two 
consub, with all their seditions crew around them, 
were publicly feasting and congratulating each 
other for their victory, and for having revenged 
the death of their old friends on tbe bead of Cicero 1 
where, in the gaiety of their hearts, Gabiniui 
openly bragged that he had always been the ft- 

" Trlbus eei»la prtDclptum fuft: pio Iribu, eoitusL. 
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▼ourite of Catiline : and Piso, that he was cousin to 
Cethegus'. Clodius, in the mean while, not con- 
tent with exerting his vengeance only on Cicero's 
houses, pursued his wife and children with the same 
fur^: and made several attempts to get young 
Cicero, the son, into his hands, then about six 
years old, with an intent to kill him' ; but the 
child was carefally guarded by the friends of the 
family, and removed from the reach of his malice. 
Terentia had taken sanctuary in the temple of 
Vesta, but was draped out of it forcibly, by his 
orders, to the public office or tribunal, where he 
was sitting, to be examined about the concealment 
of her husband's effects ; but being a woman of 
singular spirit and resolution, she bore all his in- 
sults with a masculine courage*. 

But while Clodius seemed to aim at nothing 
in this affair but the gratification of his revenge, 
he was carrying on a private interest at the same 
time, which he had much at heart. The house, 
in which he himself lived, was contiguous to a 
part of Cicero's ground ; which, being now laid 
open, made that side of the Palatine hUl the most 
airy and desirable situation in Rome : his intention 
therefore was, by the purchase of another house 
which stood next to him, to make the whole area 
his own, with the benefit of the fine portico and 
temple annexed : so that he had no sooner de- 
molished Cicero's house, than he began to treat 
with the owner of the next, Q. Seius Postumus, a 
Roman knight, who absolutely refused to sell it ; 
and declared, that Clodius, of all men, should 
never have it, while he lived. Clodius threatened 
to obstruct his windows ; but finding that neither 
his threats nor offers availed anything, he con- 
trived to get the knight poisoned ; and so bought 
the house, after his death, at the sale of his effectSf 
by outbidding all who offered for it. His next 
step was, to secure the remaining part of Cicero's 
area, which was not included in the consecration, 
and was now also exposed by his direction to a 
public auction : but as it was not easy to find any 
citizen who would bid for it, and he did not care 
to buy it in his own name, he was forced to pro- 
vide an obscure, needy fellow, called Scato, to pur- 
chase it for him, and by that means became master 
of the most spacious habitation in all the city^. 

r Domus ardebat in Palatio — Consulcs epulabantur, et 
in conjuratonim gratulatione versabantur ; cum alter se 
Catilins delicias, alter Cetbegiconsobrinimifuissediceret. 
—Pro Domo, 24 ; In Pison. 11 ; Pro Sext. 24. 

■ Vexabatur uxor mea : liberi ad necem qusrebantur. 
—Pro Sext. 24. 

Quid V08 uxor mea misera violarat ? Quam vexavistis, 

raptavistis quid mea filia ?— Quid parvus filius ? — Quid 

fecerat, quod eum totiesper insidias interficere voluistis? 
—Pro Domo, 23. 

< A te quidem omnia fieri fortissirae, atque amantissime 
video: nee miror; nam ad me P. Valerius scripsit id 
quod ego maximo cum fletu legi, quemadmodum a Vests 
ad tabulam Valeriam ducta esses. — Ep. Fam. xiv. 2. 

° Ipse cum loci illius, cum sdium cupiditate flagraret. 
—Pro Domo, 41. 

Monumentum iste, nunquam aut religionem ullam ex- 
cogitavit : habitare laxe et magnifice voluit : duasque et 
magnas et nobiles domos conjungere. Eodem puncto 
temporis quo meus discessus isti causam csedis eripuit, a 
Q. Seio contendit, ut doinum sibi venderet. Cum ille id 
negaret, prinio se luminibus ejus esse obstructurum mina- 
batur . A fii rmabat Postumus, se vivo , domum suam isti us 
nunquam futurara. Acutus adolescens ex istius aermone 
intellexit, quid fieri oporteret. Hominem veneno aper- 



This desolation* of Cicero's fortunes at home, 
and the misery which he suffered abroad, in being 
deprived of everything that was dear to him, soon 
made him repent of the resolution of his flight ; 
which he ascribes to the envy and treachery of his 
counsellors, who, taking the advantage of his fears, 
and the perplexity which he was under, pushed 
him to an act both ruinous and inglorious. This 
he chiefly charges on Hortensius ; and chough he 
forbears to name him to Atticus, on account of 
the strict friendship between them, yet he accuses 
him very freely to his brother Quintus, of coming 
every day insidiously to his house, and with the 
greatest professions of zeal and affection, perpetu- 
ally insinuating to his hopes and fears that by 
giving way to the present rage, he could not fail of 
being recalled with glory in three days' time ^, Hor- 
tensius was particularly intimate at this time 
with Pompey ; and might possibly be employed to 
urge Cicero to this step, in order to save Pompey 
the disgrace of being forced to act against him with 
a high hand. But let that be as it will, it was 
Pompey's conduct which shocked Cicero the most ; 
not for its being contrary to his oaths, which the 
ambitious can easily dispense with, but to his in- 
terest, which they never neglect, but through 
weakness. The consideration of what was useful 
to Pompey made him depend on his assistance^ : 
he could have guarded against bis treachery, but 
could not suspect him of the folly of giving himself 
entirely up to Caesar, who was the principal mover 
and director of the whole affair. 

In this ruffled and querulous state of his mind, 
stung with the recollection of his own mistakes, 
and the perfidy of his friends, he frequently laments 
that he bad not tried the fate of arms, and resolved 
either to conquer bravely or fall honourably ; which 
he dwells so much upon in his letters, as to seem 
persuaded that it would have been his wisest 
course. But this is a problem not easy to be 
solved: it is certain that his enemies were using 
all arts to urge him to the resolution of retreating ; 
as if they apprehended the consequences of his 
stay : and that the real aim of the triumvirate 
was, not to destroy, but to humble him ; yet it is 
no less certain, that all resistance must have been 
vain, if they had found it necessary to exert their 

tissime sustulit Emit domum, licitatoribus defatigatis, 
in Palatio puloherrimo prospectu porticum cum conclavi- 
bus pavimentatam trecentum pedum concupierat; am- 
plissimum peristylum, facile ut omniimi domos et laxitate 
et dignitate superaret : et homo religiosus, cum sdes meas 
idem emeret et venderet, tamen illis tantis tenebris, non 
ausus est suum nomen emptioni ascribere. Posuit scilicet 
Scatonem ilium.— Pro Domo, 44. 

At in lis sedibus, quas tu Q. Seio equite Romano — per 
te apertissime interfecto, tenes. — De Harusp. Respon. 14. 

^ Me summa simulatione amoris, summaque assiduitate 
quotidiana sceleratissime, insidiosissimeque tractavit, ad- 
Juncto etiam Arrio, quormn ego consiliis, promissis, prae- 
ceptis destitutus, in banc cakunitatem incidi. — Ad Quint. 
Frat. i. 3. 

Sspe triduo summa cum gloria dicebar esse rediturus. — 
Ibid. 4. 

7 Sed si quisquam fuisset, qui me Pompeii minus llbe- 
rali responso perterritum, a turpissimo consilio revocaret. 
—Ad Att. iiL 15. 

Multa, quae mentem exturbarent meam : subita defectio 
Pompeii. — Ad Quint. Frat. i. 4. 

Nullum est meum peccatum, nisi quod iis credidi, a 
quibus nefas putaram esse me decipi, aut etiam quibus ne 
id expedire quidem arbitrabar.— Ibid. 
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strength Bgdnit him ; SRd tliat Ibej had slreadj 
proceeded too hr, to suffer him to remain in the 
citj, ui defiance at them ; and if their power had 
been actuallj emplojed to driiE him away, his re- 
1 must hate been themore desperate, and the; the 
t interealed to keep bini out i ao that it seems 
to h»»e been hia moat prudent part, uid the most 
agreeable to bis character, to jield, as he did, to 
the necessity of the dioes. 

But we haie a roll aceoont of the motivca of 
bis retreat, in the speeches, which be made after 
liis return, both tu the senate and Ihe people- 
" When I saw the senate,"' eajs he, " depriTed of 
iti leaders; myself partlj puslied and partlj be- 
trayed by the magistraCee ; the blaves entailed by 
name, under the colour of fraternities ; tlie remains 
of Catiline's forces brought agua into Ihe field, 
inder their old chiefs; tbe knights lerritied with 
proaeriptions ; tbe corporate towns with military 
execution ; and all with death and destruction ; i 
could still haie defended myself by arma ; and 
was advised lo it by many brave friends, nor did I 
want that aaroe courage, which you had all seen 
me exert on other occasions ; but when I saw, at 
the same time. that, if 1 oooqaered my present 
enemy, there were many more behind, whom I had 
■till to conquer ; thBt,if I happened to be conquered. 
many honest men would fall both with me and 
after me ; that there were people enough ready lo 
enge tbe tribune's blood, while the punishment 
mine would be left to the forms of a trial and 
to posterity ; I resolved not lo employ force in de- 
fending my private safety, after I had defended 
that of the public wilbout it ; and was williog, 
that honest men should rather lament the ruin of 
my fortunes, than make their own desperate by 
adhering tome ; and if after all 1 bad fallen alone, 
that would have been dishonourable to myself: if 
amidst the slangbter of my citizens, fatal to Ibe 

In another speech — " If in so good a cause," 
saya be, " supported with such zeal by the senate; 
by Che concurrence of all honest men i by the 
ready help of all Italy, I bad given way to the 
rage of a despicable tribune, or feared the leiity of 
two contemptible consuls, 1 must own myself to 
have been a coward, without heart or head — but 
there were other things which moved me. HiaC 
fury Cladins was perpeCnalty proclaiming in bis 
harangues, that what he did against me was done 
by tbe authority of Pompey, Crassus, and Ca-aar; 
that these three were his counsellors in the cabinet, 
bis leaders in the iicid — -oae of whom hod an army 
already in Italy, and tbe other two could raise one 
whenever tbey pleased. What then ? Was it my 
part to regard the vain brags of an enemy, falsely 
tbronn out against those eminent men ! No ; it 
was not his talkiog,bnt their silence, which shocked 
me j and, though they had other reasons for hold- 
ing tbwr tongues, yet to one in my circumstances 
their saying nothing was a declaration t their 
silence a confession : they bad cause indeed to be 
alarmed on their own account lest their acta of 
the year before should be annulled by the prtetore 
and the senate \ many people also were inscilhng 
jealousies of me into Pompey, and jierpetualiy 
admonishing him to beware of me ; and as for 
Covar, whom some imagined to be angry with ine. 



he was at the gntca of tbe d^ with an army, the 
command of which he bad given to Appius, my 
enemy's brother. When 1 saw all this, which was 
open and manilest to everybody, what could 1 do? 
When Clodius declared in a public speech, that 1 
must either conquer twice, or periah ; so that 
neither my victory nor my ^11 would have restored 
the peace of the republic*." 

CUidius, having satiated his reienee upon Cicero, 
proposed another law, not less violent and unjust, 
Hgamtl Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, to deprive him 
of his kingdom, and reduce it to a Roman province, 
and confiscatH Us whole estate. This prince via 
brother to tbe king of Egypt, and reigning by the 
same right of hereditary euccesiioo, in full peace 
and amity with Rome ; accused of no practices 
Ipected of any designs a£[Binst the republic. 












that the law tvas an unparalleled act of I 
what Cicero, in a pubhc speech, did not scruple to 
call a mere robbery''. But Clodiua had an old 
grudge to tbe king, for refusing to ransom him, 
when be was taken by the pirates ; and sending 
him only the contemptible sum of two talenu". 
And what, ssys Cicero, must other kings think of 
their security, to see their crowns and iTorlunes at 
the disposal of a tribune, and six hundred mercena- 
ries' ? The law passed however without any 
opposition ; and to sanctify it, as it were, and 
give it the better face and colour of justice, Cato 
was charged with tbe execution of it ; which gave 
Clodius a double pleasure, by imposing so shame- 
ful a tssk upon the gravest man in Rome. It was 
a part likewise of the same law, aswellas of Cato'a 
cominissioQ, to restore certain exiles of Dyxantium, 
whom their city had driven out for crimes against 
the public pcaix'. Tbe engaging Cato in such 

purposes of great use to Clodius i first, to get rid 
of a troublesome adversary for the remainder of 
his msgistracy : secondly, to lix a blot on Cato 
himself, and show, that tbe most rigid pretenders 
to virtue might be caught by a proper bait: thirdly, 
to stop his month for the future, as he openly 
bragged, from clamouring against extraordinary 
commissions : fourthly, to oblige him, above all, 
to acknowledge the validity of his acts, by his sub- 
mitting to bear a part in them'. The tribune bad 
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the satisfaction to see Cato taken in his trap ; and 
received a congratulatory letter upon it from Csesar, 
addressed to him in the familiar style of Ceesar (o 
Clodius, which he read publicly to the people, as a 
proof of the singular intimacy between them'. 
King Ptolemy, in the mean while, as soon as he 
heard of the law, and of Cato's approach towards 
Cyprus, put an end to his life by poison, unable 
to bear the disgrace of losing at once both his 
crown and his wealth. Cato executed his com- 
mission with great fidelity ; and returned the year 
following in a kind of triumph to Rome, with all 
the king's effects reduced into money, amounting 
to about a million and a half sterling, which he 
delivered with great pomp into the public trea- 
sury ^ 

This proceeding was severely condemned by 
Cicero, though he touches it in his public speeches 
with some tenderness for the sake of Cato, whom 
he labours to clear from any share of the iniquity. 
** The commission," says he, '* was contrived, not 
to adorn, but to banish Cato ; not offered, but 
imposed upon him. Why did he then obey it ? 
Just as he has sworn to obey other laws, which he 
knew to be unjust, that he might not expose him- 
self to the fury of his enemies, and without doing any 
good, deprive the republic of such a citizen. If he 
had not submitted to the law, he could not have 
hindered it ; the stain of it would still have stuck 
upon the republic, and he himself suffered violence 
for rejecting it, since it would have been a pre- 
cedent for invalidating all the other acts of that 
year : he considered, therefore, that since the 
scandal of it could not be avoided, he was the 
person the best qualified to draw good out of evil, 
and to serve his country well, though in a bad 
cause'.'' But howsoever this may colour, it can- 
not justifjjb Cato's conduct, who valued himself 
highly upon his Cyprian transactions, and for the 
sake of that commission was drawn in, as Clodius 
expected, to support the authority from which it 
flowed, and to maintain the legality of Clodius's 
tribunate, in some warm debates even with Cicero 
himself''. 

Among the other laws made by Clodius, there 
was one likewise to give relief to the private mem- 
bers of corporate towns, against the publis injuries 
of their communities. The purpose of it was 
specious, but the real design, to screen a creature 
of his own, one Merula, of Anagnia, who had 
been punished or driven from his city for some 
notorious villanies, and who, in return for this 
service, erected a statue to his patron, on part of 
the area of Cicero's house, and inscribed it to 
Clodius, the author of so excellent a law. But as 

republica relegavit. [VelL Pat. If. 45.] Non illi omandum 
M. Catonem, sed relegandum putaverunt : qui in condone 
palam dixerint, linguam se eveliisse Catoni, quae semper 
contra extraordinarias potestates libera fuisset. — Q,uod si 
file repudiaMet, dubitatis quin el vis esset allata, cum 
omnia acta illius anni per ilium unum labefactari vide- 
rentur ?— Pro Sext. 28, 29. 

Gratulari tibi, quod idem in posterum M. Catonem, 
tribunatu tuo removisses.— Pro Domo, 9. 

t Literas in conoione recitasti, quas tibI a C. Cmare 
missas esse diceres. Cssar Pulchro. Cum etiam es argu- 
mentatus, amoris esse hoc signum, cum nominibus tantum 
uteretur. — Ibid. 

l> Plutarch, in Catone ; Flor. ill. 9. 

i Pro Sext 28, 29. 

^ Plutarch, in Catone ; Dio, L xxxix. 100. 



Cicero told hira afterwards in one of his speeches, 
the place itself where the statue stood, the scene of 
so memorable an injury, confuted both the excel- 
lency of the law and the inscription'. 

But it is time for us to look after Cicero in his 
flight, who left Rome about the end of March ; for 
on the eighth of April we find him at Vibo, a town 
in the most southern part of Italy, where he spent 
several days with a friend named Sica. Here he 
received the copy of the law made against him, 
which after some alteration and correction fixed 
the limits of his exile to the distance of four 
hundred miles from Italy". His thoughts had 
hitherto been wholly bent on Sicily ; but when he 
was arrived in sight of it, the preetor, C. Virgilius, 
sent him word that he must not set his foot in it. 
This was a cruel shock to him, and the first taste 
of the misery of disgrace— that an old friend, who 
had been highly obliged to him°, of the same 
party and principles, should refuse him shelter in 
a calamity which he had drawn upon himself by 
his services to the republic. Speaking of it after- 
wards, when it was not his business to treat it 
severely, ** See," says he, ** the horror of these 
times ; when all Sicily was coming out to meet 
me, the preetor, who had often felt the rage of the 
same tribune, and in the same cause, would sot 
suffer me to come into the island. What shall I 
say ? That Virgilius, such a citizen, and such a 
man, had lost all benevolence, all remembrance of 
our common sufferings, all his piety, humanity, 
and faith towards me ? No such thing : he was 
afraid how he should singly sustain the weight of 
that storm which had overpowered our joint 
forces'*." 

This unexpected repulse from Sicily obliged him 
to change his route, and turn back again towards 
Brundisium, in order to pass into Greece : he left 
Vibo, therefore, that he might not expose his host 
Sica to any danger for entertaining him ; expect- 
ing to find no quiet till he could remove himself 
beyond the bounds prescribed by the law. But in 
this he found himself mistaken, for all the towns 
on his road received him with the most public 
marks of respect : inviting him to take up his 
quarters with them, and guarding him as he passed 
through their territories with all imaginable hon- 
our and safety to his person. He avoided however 
as much as possible all public places ; and when 
he came to Brundisium, would not enter into the 
city, though it expressed the warmest zeal for his 

1 Legem de injuriis publicis tulisti, Anagnino ne^cio cui 
Merulee per gratiam, qui tibi ob eam legem statuam tibi 
in meis edibus posuit; ut locus ipse in tua tanta injuria 
legem et inscriptionem statue refelleret Qusb res Anag- 
ninis multo majori dolori fuit, quam quae idem ille gladia* 
tor scelera Anagniee fecerat. — Pro Domo, 30. 

" Allata est nobis rogatio de pemiole mea, in qua quod 
correctum est, audieramus esse ejusmodi, ut mihl ultra 
quadringenta millia lioeret osno otatim iter Brundisium 
versus contuli— ne et Sica, apud quem eram, perirat'— Ad 
Att. iii. 4. 

n Plutarch, in Cio. 

o Siciliam petivi animo, que et ipsa erat mlhi, siout 
domus una, conjuncta ; et obtinebatur a Virgilio : quocum 
me uno vel maxime tum vetusta amicitia, tum mei fratris 
collegia, tum respublioa sociarat. Vide nunc caliginem 
temporum illorum. Cum ipsa pene insula mihi sese 
obviam ferre vellet, pretor ille ejusdem tribuni plebis 
conoionibus propter eandem relpul^lice causam saepe 
vexatus, nihil ampllus dioo, nisi me in SioUiam venire 
nolnit, &0.— Pro Cn. Piano. 40. 
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'ics, tnd ofTBTed to ran >U hanrda in bU de- 

In thii interral, be vu preaiing Atticai in crerr 

letMr. and in the moit moving terma, to come to 
bim ] and when he remoTed from Vibo, nre him 
daily inlelllgeniie of all hia itaps, d»t he might 
allll know where to find him, lating it for granted 
' It he wauld not tail to follow bira<. Bui Atticu* 
tms to have given bim no anawer od Ihia head, 
r to liave had any thonghta of atirring from 
ime. tie was persuaded, prrhapa, that bis com. 
paof abroad couid be of Do Other nse to him than 
to give some little relief to bia preaent ohajtrin ; 
whereas hia continuBnca in the dty might be of 
the greateit, not only in relieving, hut removing 
bis calataity, aud procnring Ilia reatoralioD : or 
we may imagine, what hii chaniecrr aeema to 
anifl^t, Ihlt though he bad a greater love for 
Cicero than for any man, yet it was always with 
an exception of not involving bimaelf in the dia- 
treaa of hii ftiend, ot diaturbing the tranquillity 
of hi* life by taking any ahare of another'a 
miaeryi anil tbat bo wal following only the dic- 
tatea of hia temper and principle! in (paring bim- 
aelf a trouble whieh would have made bim auffer 
more (hau hia pbiloaophy could enaily bear. But 
whatever waa the cnuae, it gave a fresli mortifica- 
tion to Cicero, who, in a letter upon it, saya, " 1 
made no doubt but that I should see yon at Taren- 
tum or Brundiaium : it would have been convenient 
for many reaaona ; and above all, for my deiign of 
■pending aome time with you in Epirua, and re- 
pihiting all my meaaurea 1^ your advice : but since 
It hita not bappmedail wiihsd.Iiballaddthiaalao 
to tlie grPBt number of my other aflliotioaa'." He 
s now lodged in the villa of M. Leniui Flaccua, 
t tar from the walla of Brundiaium, where he 
arrived on the seventeenth of April, and on the 
laat of the same month embarked for Dyrrhacbiam. 
In his Booount of hlraaelf to bis wife-—" I apeat 
thirteen daya," aaya he, " with Placcus, who for 
my Bake alighted Che riak of his fortunas and life; 
nor wna deterred by the penalty of the law from 
performing towarda me all the rights of friendabip 
and boapitality : I wiah that it may ever be in my 
power to make him a proper return : I am sure 
tbat I shall always think myself ohhged to do it'." 
During bis alay with Placcus, he was in no small 
perplexity about tbe choice of a convenient place 
Can ORinIa lUa muniripla, vub iudI a Vil>one Brun- 



litrl. a. ' 

4n reolplcmur. 



priniaracu 



Dl 6e TcKqiiii rebua In 



for hit mideoce abroad i Atticni offered bim his 
hauH In Epirua : which was a castle of aomo 
atrrngtli, and likaly to alford hfm a socnre retti 
Hut since Attleu* eould not attend bim thither la 
pe raon, he drupi^I all tlioughta of that, and waa 
inclined to go In Alliens; till be wn* infamurd, 
that it would b« dangeroua for liim to travel into 
that part of Greece : where all tboie who had been 
banished for Catiline'* ponapiracy, and es|>enially 
Antroniua, th™ resided! who vionld have bad aome 
comfort in their exile to revenge themaelvea on 
the author of their mlacry, if they oould have 

Piutareb tella ua, that in utiling out of Brundi- 
aium, the wind, whiiTh was fair, changed of a 
Biidden, and drove bim back again ; and when he 
paaaed over to Dyrrhacliiiun in the second attempt, 
that there hap|>encd an eartbiguake and a great 
storm, immeJ I Biely after hia landing i from which 
the saolhsayera foretold, that his atay abroad vrould 
not be long. But it is strange, that a writer — 
fond of priHli^ra. wbieh uahody else takes no' 
of, almiild omit the Btoryof Cirero's dream, which 
waa more to bis parpoae, and is related by Cicero 
himaelf: "That in one iif the atagesof hia flight, 
being lodged in tbe villa of a friend, after he had 
lain reslleas and Wakeful a great part of the night, 
he fell into a sound eleep near break of day, and 
when he awaked about eight in the morning, t«ld 
his dream to those round him : That as he seemed 
to be wandering disconsolate in a lonely phice, 
Marina, with his fascea wroathcd with laurel. 
costed him, and demanded, why he waa so melan- 
choly -, mid when be answered, that he was driven 
out of his country by violence ; Mariiis took him 
by the band, and bidding bim be of courage, ordered 



then 



to hia I 



telling him, that there he should find safety : upon 
this, the company presently cried out, that he 
wonld have a quick and glorious re' — ' " '" ' 
which was exactly fulfilled; for his n 
decreed in a cerl^n temple built by Moriua, and I 
for that reason called Mari -■- " • -■ 

the senate happened to b 



This dream was mui 
and Cicero himseJf, in t 
seemed to be pleased 



li talked of in tbe Ikmily, 3 
rith it: and on tbe fint 1 









dl simd H. Lcnliur 

I optLnum; qui pBrLouium jortiuinruui v« 

moi saLuts nejrleill : neqne lisli Improblt- 
duDtui H(, qua mfnus h<i>pltll it amtdtin 

a pra^taret. Ilulo utlnjun sratbim oil 
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he asserts them all to be vain and fantastical, and 
nothing else but the imperfect traces and confused 
impressions which our waking thoughts leave upon 
the mind ; that, in his flight therefore, as it was 
natural for him to think much upon his countrjrman 
Marius, who had suffered the same calamity ; so 
that was the cause of his dreaming of him ; and 
that no old woman could be so silly, as to give any 
credit to dreams, if in the infinite number and 
variety of them they did not sometimes happen 
to hit rights. 

When he came to Dyrrhachium, he found con- 
firmed, what he had heard before in Italy, that 
Achaia and the neighbouring parts of Greece were 
possessed by those rebels who had been driven 
from Rome on Catiline's account. This deter- 
mined him to go into Macedonia, before they could 
be informed of his arrival, where his friend, Cn. 
Plancius, was then quaestor ; who no sooner heard 
of his landing, than he came to find him at Dyr- 
rhachium ; where, out of regard to his present 
circumstances, and the privacy which he affected, 
dismissing his officers, and laying aside all the 
pomp of magistracy, he conducted him with the 
observance of a private companion to his head- 
quarters at Thessalonica, about the twenty-flrst 
of May. L. Appuleius was the praetor or chief 
governor of the province : but though he was an 
honest man and Cicero's friend, yet he durst not 
venture to grant him his protection, or show him 
any public civility, but contented himself with 
conniving only at what his quaestor Plancius 
did*. 

While Cicero staid at Dyrrhachium, he received 
two expresses from his brother Quintus, who was 
now coming home from Asia, to inform him of his 
intended route, and to settle the place of their 
meeting : Quintus's design was, to pass from Ephe- 
8US to Athens, and thence by land through Mace- 
donia ; and to have an interview with his brother 
at Thessalonica : but the news which he met with 
at Athens obliged him to hasten his journey to- 
wards Rome, where the faction were preparing to 
receive him with an impeachment, for the mal- 
administration of his province : nor had Cicero at 
last resolution enough to see him ; being unable to 
bear the tenderness of such a meeting, and much 
more the misery of parting ; and he was appre- 
hensive, besides, that if they once met, they should 
not be able to part at all, whilst Quintus's presence 
at home was necessary to their common interests : 
so that to avoid one affliction, he was forced (he 

7 Maximeque reliquiae earum rerum moventiu* in 
animis, et agitantur, de quibus vigilantes aut cogitavimus 
aut egimiis. Ut mihi temporibus illis multum in animo 
Marius versabatur, reoordanti, quam ills gravem suum 
casum magno animo, quam constanti tulisset. Hano 
credo causam de illo somniandi fuisse.— De Divin. ii. 67. 

An tu censes ullam anum tam deliram futuram fulsse, 
ut somniis crederet, nisi ista casu nonnunquam forte 
temere concurrerent ? — Ibid. 68. 

> Quo cum venissem cognovi, id quod audieram, refertam 
esse Grseciam sceleratissimorum hominum ac nefariorum. 
^4),ai antequam de meo adventu audire potuissent, in 

Macedoniam ad Planciumque perrexi nam simul ac 

me Dyrrhachium attigisse audivit, statim ad me lictoribus 
dimissis, insignibus abjectis, veste mutata profectus est. — 
Thessalonicam me in quaestoriiunque perduxit.— Pro 
Plancio, 41 ; Post Red. in Sen. 14. 

Hie ego nunc de prtetore Macedonian nihil dicam amplius, 
nisi eum et civem optimum semper et mihi amicum fuisse. 
Bed eadem timuisse quae caeteros.— Pro Plancio, ibid. 



says) to endure another most cruel one, that of 
shunning the embraces of a brother*. 

L. Tubero, however, his kinsman, and one of 
his brother^s lieutenants, paid him a visit on his 
return towards Italy, and acquainted him with 
what he had learned in passing through Greece, 
that the banished conspirators who resided there 
were actually forming a plot to seize and murder 
him ; for which reason he advised him to go into 
Asia ; where the zeal and affection of the province 
would afford him the safest retreat, both on his 
own and his brother's account^. Cicero was dis- 
posed to follow this advice and leave Macedonia ; 
for the praetor Appuleius, though a friend, gave 
him no encouragement to stay ; and the consul 
Piso, his enemy, was coming to the command of 
it the next winter : but all his friends at Rome 
dissuaded his removal to any place more distant 
from them ; and Plancius treated him so affection- 
ately, and contrived to make all things so easy to 
him, that he dropped the thoughts of changing his 
quarters. Plancius was in hopes that Cicero 
would be recalled with the expiration of his quae- 
storship, and that he should have the honour of 
returning with him to Rome, to reap the fruit of 
his fidelity, not only from Cicero's gratitude, but 
the favour of the senate and people^. The only 
inconvenience that Cicero found in his present 
situation, was the number of soldiers and concourse 
of people, who frequented the place on account of 
business with the quaestor. For he was so shocked 
and dejected by his misfortune, that, though the 
cities of Greece were offering their services and 
compliments, and striving to do him all imaginable 
honours'^, yet he refused to see all company, and 
was so shy of the public, that he could hardly 
endure the light*. 

For it cannot be denied, that, in this calamity of 
his exile, he did not behave himself with that flrm- 
ness which might reasonably be expected from 
one who had borne so glorious a part in the re- 
public ; conscious of his integrity, and suffering in 
the cause of his country : for his letters are gene- 
rally filled with such lamentable expressions of 
grief and despair, that his best friends, and even 

* Quintus frater cum ex Asia venisset ante kalend. 
Mai. et Athenas venisset Idib. valde fuit ei properandum, 
ne quid absens acciperet calamitatis, si quis forte fuisset, 
qui contentus nostris malis non esset. Itaque eum 
malui properare Romam, quam ad me venire: et simul, 
dicam enim quod verum est, — animum inducere non potui, 
ut aut ilium amantissimum mei, mollissimo animo taoto 
in moerore aspicerem — atque etiam illud timebam, quod 
profecto accidisset, ne a me digredi non posset.— Hujus 
acerbitatis eventum altera acerbitate non videndi fratris 
vitavi.— Ad Att. iii. 9; Ad Quint. Frat. i. 3. 

b Cum ad me L. Tubero, mens necessarius, qui fratri 
meo legatus fuisset, decedens ex Asia venisset, casque 
insidias, quas mihi paratas ab exulibus conjuratis 
audierat, animo amicissimo detulisset. In Asiam me ire, 
propter ejus provinciae mecum et cum fratre meo necessi- 
tudinem.— Pro Plancio, 41. 

c Plancius, homo o£Bciosissimu8, me cupit esse secum 
et adhuc retinet— «perat posse fieri, ut mecum in Italiam 
decedat.i— Ep. Fam. xiv. 1. 

Longius, quum ita vobis placet, non discedam.— Ibid. 2. 

Me adhuc Plancius liberalitate sua retinet— spes homini 
est injecta, non eadem, quae mihi, posse nos una decedere : 
quam rem sibi magno honori sperat fore.— Ad Att. iii. 22. 

d Plutarch, in Cic. 

c Odi enim oelebritatem, fugio homines, lucem aspicere 
viz possum.— Ad Att. iii. 7. 
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bwwife. waafnroed to sdiaaniih bim gomelimeB, to 
mm bis eoursge', and lemember his fanner cha- 
racEcr. Alticus was nanstantlT putting him in 
mind or it ; and sent tdm vord of ■ report, that 
VIS brought to Rome bj one of Crsuus's freed- 
mta, thit his nffliction hi«d diaordered bis ernset : 
to irbich be answered, tbet his mind was idll 
sDond, and wished only tbst it bad t>een always so. 
wbeo lie placed bis coufidence on those wbo per- 
lidiauglj sbueed it to bis ruin'. 

But tbese remonstraaces did not please bim ; he 
thought them unkind and uaacasonsble, as he in- 
timates in leycral of his letters, where he eipressea 
hims«lf Ter; movingly an this snbjecL "As to 
yourubidingmfl (says he) so often and so Beverely, 
for being too much dejected ; what misery ie there. 
I pray yoa, so grieiotu, wbicb I do not feel in 
my present calamity ? Did any man ever fall 
from such a height of dignity, in so good a ciaae, 
with the advantage of snch talents, eiperience, 
interest; snch snpport of all honest mea? Is it 
possible for me to forget what I was? Or not to 
feel what 1 am ? From wbat iionpnr, what glory 
1 am driTCD? From what children? Wbat for- 
tunes? Wbat a brotlier? Whom, tbongb I love 
and have ever loved better than myself, yet (that 
you may perceive vrbat a new sort of aBliction I 
suffer) I refilled to see ; that I might neitber auf- 
ment my own grief bj tbe sight of bis. nor oifer 
myself to bim tbns ruined, whom he had left so 
flourishing ; I omit many other tbings intolerable 
to mo : for I am bindered by my tears : tell me 
then, whether I am etiti to be reproached for 
grieving : or for suffering myself rather to be de- 

Erited of wbat I ought never to have parted wttb 
nt with my life ; whieb 1 might easily have pre- 
vented, if Bomo perfidious friends bad not urged 
me to my ruin within mj own walls." &c. ^ In 
another letter ; " Coutinue (says be) to assist me, 
as you do, with your endeavours, your advice, and 
your interest; but spare yourself tbepains of com- 
forlmg, and much more of chiding me ; for when 
you do this, I cannot help charging it to your want 
of Inve and concern for me i whom I imagine to 
be so afflicted with my misfortune, as to be incoa- 
aolable even yourself'." 

He was now indeed aCtioked in bis wealcest part ; 
tbe only place in which he was vulnerable : to have 
been as great in ifOiction as be was in prosperity, 
would have been a perfection not given to man : 
yet this very weakness flowed from a sourca whiri 
rendered him the more amiable in all the other 
parts of life ; and the same tenderness of disposi- 
tion wbtidi made him love his friends, his children, 
his country, more passionately Uian other men, 




made bim feel the loss of them more sensiblj i " I 

have twice (says he) saved the republic ; onoe 
with glory ; a second time with misery : for I will 
never deny mytelf to be a man ; or brag of bearing 
the loss of s brother, children, wife, country, witl^ 
out sorrow — For what thanks had been dne to me 
for quitting. what I did not value'?" In another 
speech ; " I own my grief to have been extremely 
great; nor do I pretend to that wiadom.whuh 
thuee expected from me, who gave out, that I was 
too mnch broken by my affliction : for such a hard- 
ness of mind, as of body, which dnes not feel pain, 
is a stupidity, rather than a virtue. — I am not one 
of those to whom all things are indifferent ; but 
love myself and my friends as oar common hnma. 
nity requires; and be who, for the publio good, 
parts with what be holds tbe dearest, gives Ibo 
highest proof of love to liis country'." 

There was another concideration which added 
no small sting to his affliction ; to reflect, as be 
often does, not only on what he had lost, but bow 
be hod lost it, by his own fault ; in suffering him- 
self to be imposed upon and delnded by false and 
envious friends. This he frequently touches upon 
ia a strain which shows that it galled him very 
severely: "Though my grief {says he) is incre- 
dible, yet I am not disturbed so much by tbe misery 
of what I feel, as the recollection of my fault, — 
Wherefore, when you hear how much I am afflicted, 
imagine that I am suffering the punishment of my 
folly, not of the etent; for having trusted too 
much to one whom I did not take to be a rascal". " 
It must needs be Emelly mortifying to one of his 
temper ; nicely tender of his reputation, and pai- 
sioimtely fond of glory ; to impute bis calamity to 
bis own blunders, and fancy himself tbe dupe of 
men nut so wise as himself : yet after all, it may 
reasonabty be questioned, whether bis inqnietude 
of this sort, was not owing rather to the jealous 
and querulous nature of affliction itself, than to any 
real foundation of truth : for Atticus would never 
allow his suspicions to be just, not even against 
Hortensias. where they seem to he tbe heaviest". 
This is tbe substance of what Cicero himself says, 

Kniiiina men. Nipqus enlmla bm dib bominem eme i 
ciabor uni)iLam ; ut itie oi»tlmn fmtre, csrfaidnils Itbe 
tldoliaslnia cDnJufEQi tobCto DDnspeotu, patria, hocr honi 
grsdu Bine drODr« catulBH giorier. Quod filfbctnero, qi 
lie bmoflclnin babiinrtis, cum pro roliiB ca, que m 

ADrDpimagi]umatqufllncred1b[lumdo]eran:itDnDB 
ine islam mibi sscluo ■Apfentlam, qunm nonnulll 
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to excuse the excess of his grief ; and the only ex- 
cuse indeed which can be made for him ; that he 
did not pretend to be a stoic, nor aspire to the 
character of a hero : yet we see some writers la- 
bouring to defend him even against himself ; and 
endeavouring to persuade us, that all this air of 
dejection and despair was wholly feigned and as- 
sumed, for the sake of moving compassion, and 
engaging his friends to exert themselves the more 
warmly in soliciting his restoration ; lest his afflic- 
tion should destroy him before they could effect it°. 
. When he had been gone a little more than two 
months, his friend Ninnius, the tribune, made a 
motion in the senate to recal him, and repeal the 
law of Clodius ; to which the whole house readily 
agreed, with eight of the tribunes, till one of the 
other two, ^Elius Ligus, interposed his negative : 
they proceeded however to a resolution, that no 
other business should be transacted, till the consuls 
had actually prepared a new law for that purpose p. 
About the same time, Quintus Cicero, who left 
Asia on the first of May, arrived at Rome ; and 
was received with great demonstrations of respect, 
by persons of all ranks, who flocked out to meet 
himi. Cicero suffered an additional anxiety on 
his account, lest the Clodian cabal, by means of the 
impeachment, which they threatened, should be 
able to expel him too : especially since Clodius's 
brother Appius was the praetor whose lot it was 
to sit on those trials'. But Clodius was now 
losing ground apace ; being grown so insolent on 
his late success, that even his friends could not 
bear him any longer : for having banished Cicero, 
and sent Cato out of his way, he began to fancy 
himself a match for Pompey ; by whose help, or 
connivance at least, he had acquired all his power ; 
and, in open defiance of him, seized by stratagem 
into his hands the son of king Tigranes, whom 
Pompey had brought with him from the East, and 
kept a prisoner at Rome, in the custody of Flavins 
the praetor; and instead of delivering him up, 
when Pompey demanded him, undertook, for a 
large sum of money, to give him his liberty and 
send him home. This however did not pass with- 
out a sharp engagement between him and Flavins, 
** who marched out of Rome, with a body of men 
well armed, to recover ^igranes by force : but 
Clodius proved too strong for him ; and killed a 
great part of his company, and among them Pa- 
pirius, a Roman knight of Pompey's intimate 
acquaintance, while Flavins also himself had some 
difficulty to escape with life"." 

Absens potius se dolere simulavit, ut buos, quod dixi- 
mus, magis commoveret: et prsesens item se doluisse 
simulavit, ut vir prudentiBsimus, scene, quod aiunt, ser- 
viret.— Corradi Questura, p. 291. 

P Docrevit senatus frequens de meo reditu Kal. Jun. 
dissentiente nullo, referente L. Ninnio— intercessit Ligus 
iste nescio qui, additamentum inimicorum meorum. — Om- 
nia senatus rejiciebat, nisi de me primum consulea retu- 
lissent.— Pro Sext. 31. 

Non multo post disceseum meum me universi revoca- 
vistis referente L. Ninnio.'-Post Red. in Sen. 2. 

1 Huic ad urbem venienti tota obviam civitas cum 
lacrymis, gemituque processerat. — Pro Sext. 31. 

r M ihi etiam unum de mails in metu est> fratris miseri 
negotium.'— Ad Att. iii. 8. 

De Quinto fratre nuntii nobis tristes — sane sum in meo 
infinito moerore sollicitus, et eo magis, quod Appii qusestio 
est— Ibid. 17. 

• Me expulso, Catone amandato, in eum ipsum se con- 
vert! t, quo auctore, quo adjutore, in concionibus ea, que 



This affront roused Pompey to think of recalling 
Cicero ; as well to correct the arrogance of Clodius, 
as to retrieve his credit, and ingratiate himself with 
the senate and people : he dropped some hints of 
his inclination to Cicero's friends, and particularly 
to Atticus, who presently gave him part of the 
agreeable news : upon which, Cicero, though he 
had no opinion of Pompey's sincerity, was encou- 
raged to write to him ; and sent a copy of his 
letter to Atticus, telling him at the same time, 
that if Pompey could digest the affront, which he 
had received in the case of Tigranes, he should 
despair of his being moved by anything ^ Varro 
likewise, who had a particular intimacy with 
Pompey, desired Atticus to let Cicero know, that 
Pompey would certainly enter into his cause as 
soon as he heard from Csesar, which he expected 
to do every day. This intelligence, from so good 
an author, raised Cicero's hopes, till finding no 
effects of it for a considerable time, he began to 
apprehend) that there was either nothing at all in 
it, or that Caesar's answer was averse, and had put 
an end to it". The fact however shows what an 
extraordinary deference Pompey paid to Caesar, 
that he would not take a step in this affair at 
Rome, without sending first to Gaul, to consult 
him about it. 

The city was alarmed at the same time by the 
rumour of a second plot against Pompey's life, said 
to be contrived by Clodius ; one of whose slaves 
was seized at the door of the senate with a dagger, 
which his master had given him, as he confessed, 
to stab Pompey : which, being accompanied with 
many daring attacks on Pompey's person by Clo- 
dius's mob, made him resolve to retire from the 
senate and the forum, till Clodius was out of his 
tribunate, and shut himself up in his own house, 
whither he was still pursued, and actually besieged 
by one of Clodius's freedmen, Damio. An outrage 
so audacious could not be overlooked by the ma- 
gistrates, who came out with all their forces to seize 
or drive away Damio ; upon which a general en- 
gagement ensued, where Gabinius (as Cicero says) 
" was forced to break his league with Clodius, and 

gerebat, omnia, qua^jue gesserat, se fecisse et facere dicebat. 
Cn. Pompeium— -diutius furori suo veniam daturum non 
arbitrabatur. Qui ex ejus custodia per insidias regis 
amici filium, hostem captivum surripuisset ; et ea injuria 
virum fortissimum lacessisset. Speravit iisdem se copiis 
cum illo posse confligere, quibuscum ego noluissem bono- 
rum periculo dimicare. — Pro Domo, 25. 

Ad quartiun ab urbe lapidem pugna facta est : in qua 
multi ex utraque parte cecidcrunt; plures tamen ex 
Flavii, inter quos M. Papirius, eques Romanus, publi- 
canus, familiaris Pompeio. Flavins sine comite Romam 
vix perfugit. — Ascon. in Milon. 14. 

< Sermonem tuum et Pompeii cognovi ex tuis Uteris. 
Motum in republica non tantum impendere video, quan- 
tum tu aut vides, aut ad me consolandum affers.— Tigrane 
enim neglecto sublata sunt omnia.^— Literarum exemplum, 
quas ad Pompeium scripsi, misi tibi.— Ad Att. iii. 8. 

Pomx)eium etiam simulatorem puto. — ^Ad Quint. Frat. 
i. 3. 

Ex Uteris tuis plenus sum expectatione de Pompeio, 
quidnam de nobis velit, aut ostendat. — Si tibi stultus esse 
videor, qui sperem, facio tuo jussu. — Ad Att. iii. 14. 

^ Expectationem nobis non parvam attuleras, cum 
scripseras Varronem tibi pro amicitia confirmasse, causam 
nostram Pompeium certe suscepturum ; et simul a Csesare 
literee, quan expectaret, remlsss essent, auctorem etiam 
daturum. Utrum id nihil fuit, an adversatae sunt Caesaria 
literaj ?— Ibid. 18. 



light for Pompef ; at fint faintly and unwillingljr, 
but at last heartily i white Piao, more raligioua, 
■toi>d firm to hia contract, and fought on Clodiua' 
side, till hii ^«ei were hrokeo, and he himielf 
Hounded, ond forced to tun away'." 

Whether any design wua really formed agalnat 
Pompey'a life, or the story was contrived .to terte 
his ))reaenC views, it aeema probable U least that 
hia feara were feigned, and the danger too con- 

the shuCtiug himeelf up at home made an imprea' 
aiou upon "the vulgar, and furnished a better pre- 
tence for turning bo quick upon Cludiue, and 
1 quelling that inaolvncu which he himaelf had 
] rained : for this waa the constant tenor of hit 
I politics, to give ■ fice courao to Che public dia- 
ordera, for the sake of displaying his own import- 
ance to moreadrantage; that when the storm waa at 
I the height, be might appear at last in the scene, like 
I adeity of Ibe tfaeatrc, and reduce ailagain to order i 
expecting still, that the people, tired and harassed 
by these perpeCuat tnmulta, would be forced to 
create him dictator, for Bettliog the quiet of the city, 
I The consuls elect were, P. Cornelius Lenhxlus, 
I and Q. Metetlos Nepos : the Hrst waii Cicero's 
I warm friend, ^e second his old enemy ; the same 
, who put that affront upon him oo laying down his 
consulship : his promotion therefore was a great 
difloonni^ment to Cicero, who took it for granted 
I that he would employ aQ his power to obstruct his 
return ; and rellecled, as he tells us, " that, though 
I it was R great thing to drive hioD out, yet. as therc 
; were many who hated, and more who envied him, 
it would not be difficult to keep bim out'." But 
' MetcllUB, perceiving which way Pompey'a inclina. 

, to ohange his mind, or at least to dissemble it; 
, and promised, not only to give bis consent, but 
' bis aasittaDce, to Ciuero's restoration. His col- 
league, Lentulus, in the mean while, was no sooner 
elected, than he revived the lata motion of Niuniua, 
I and proposed a vote to recal Cicero ; and when 
' Clodius intermpted him and recited that part of 
I hia law which made it criminal to nioce anything 
I abouL it, Lsntuliia declared it to be no law, but a 
I mere, proscription, and act of violence'. ITiis 
' alarmed Clodiua, and obhged him to exert all hia 
j arts to support the validity of the law ; he threat- 
eued ruin and destruction to all who should dare 
) to oppose it ; and to imprint the greater terror, 
I fiied up on the doors of the aenate-houae, that 
i clanae which prohibited all men to speak or act in 
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Cicero'a return, on pain of 

This gave a Artber diaqoiec 
to Cicero, lest it should disbearten hia activ 
friends, and furnish nn excuse to the indolent fi^ 
doing nothing : he insinuatea therefore to Atticua 
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■e only bugbears, without any real force ; 
or otherwise no law could ever be abrogated) and 
whatever effect this was intended to hate, that it 
must needs fall of course with the law itself*," 

In this aoiious state of his mind, jealous of 
everything that could hurt, and catching at every- 
thing that could help him, another little incident 
happened, which gave him a fresh cause of unea- 
ness : for some of his enemies bad pabUahed on 
invective oration, drawn up by him for the enter- 
tainment only of bis intimate frtenda, against some 
eminent senator, not named, but generally sup- 
posed to be Curio, the father, wlio was now dis- 
posed and engaged to serve him : he was surprised 
and concerned, that the oration was made public ; 
and hia inittructious upon it to Atdcus are some- 
what curious i and show how much he was struck 
with the apprehension of losing so powerful n 
friend. " You have stunned me," says he, "with 
the news of the oration's being puhlisbed: heal 
the wound, as you promise, if you poaalbly can : I 
wrote it lone *S° 1" anger, after he had firat 
written against me ; bat hod suppreased it so 
carefully that 1 never dreamed of its getting abroad, 
nor can imagine how it slipped out : hut since, as 
fortune would have it, I never had a word with 
him in person, and it is wiitlen more negUgently 
than my otlier orations usually are ; I cannot but 
think that you may disown it, and prove it not to 
he mine : pray take care of this, if you see any 
hopes for me ; if not, there is the less reason to 
trouble myself about it''." 

Uiaprincipa] agents and solicitors at Rome were, 
his brother Quintus, hia wife Terentia, bis son-in- 
law Hso, Atticus, and Seitius. But the brother 
and Ibe wife, being both of them naturally peevish, 
seem to hate given him some additional disquiet, 
by their mutual complaints against each other ; 
which obliged him to admonish tbem gently in his 
letters, that since their friends were ao few, they 
ought to live more amicably among themselves '. 

Terentia however bore a very considerable part 
of the whole affair ; and instead of being daunted 
by Ibe depression of tlie family, and the rum of 
their fortunes, teems to have been animated rather 
the more to withstand thetiolences of their enemies, 
and procure her husband's lestoration. But one 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF 



of Cicero's letters to her in these unhappy circum- 
stances will give the clearest view of her character, 
and the spirit with which she acted. 

" Cicero to Terenlia. 

" Do not imagine that I write longer letters to 
any one than to you, unless it be when I receive a 
long one from somebody else, which I find myself 
obliged to answer. For I have nothing either to 
write, nor in my present situation employ myself 
on anything that is more troublesome to me ; 
and when it is to you and our dear Tulliola, 
I cannot write without a flood of tears. For I 
see you the most wretched of women, whom I 
wished always to see the happiest, and ought to have 
made so ; as I should have done, if I had not been 
so great a coward. I am extremely sensible of 
Piso's services to us ; have exhorted him, as well 
as I could, and thanked him as I ought. Your 
hopes, I perceive, are in the new tribunes : that 
will be effectual, if Pompey concur with them : 
but I am afraid still of Crassus. You do every- 
thing for me, I see, with the utmost courage and 
affection : nor do I wonder at it ; but lament our 
unhappy fate, that my miseries can only be 
relieved by your suffering still greater: for our 
good friend P. Valerius wrote me word, what I 
could not read without bursting into tears, how 
you were dragged from the temple of Vesta to the 
Valerian Bank. Alas, my light, my darling, to 
whom all the world used to sue for help ! that you, 
my dear Terentia, should be thus insulted ; thus 
oppressed with grief and distress ! and that I 
should be the cause of it ; I, who have preserved 
so many others, that we ourselves should be 
undone ! As to what you write about the house, 
that is, about the area ; I shall then take myself 
to be restored, when that shall be restored to us. 
But those things are not in our power. What affects 
me more nearly is, that when so great an expense 
is necessary, it should all lie upon you, who are so 
miserably stripped and plundered already. If we 
live to see an end of these troubles, we shall repair 
all the rest. But if the same fortune must ever 
depress us, will you throw away the poor remains 
that are left for your subsistence ? For God's sake, 
my dear life, let others supply the money, who are 
able, if they are willing : and if you love me, do 
nothing that can hurt your health, which is already 
so impaired. For you are perpetually in my 
thoughts both day and night. I see that you 
decline no sort of trouble ; but am afraid, how 
you will sustain it. Yet the whole affair depends 
on you. Pay the first regard therefore to your 
health, that we may attain the end of all your 
wishes, and your labours. I know not whom to 
write to, except to those who write to me, or of 
whom you send me some good account. I will 
not remove to a greater distance, since you are 
against it; but would have you write to me as 
often as possible, especially if you have any hopes 
that are well grounded. Adieu, my dear love, 
adieu. The 5th of October from Thessalonica. " 

Terentia had a particular estate of her own, not 
obnoxious to Clodius's law, which she was now 
offering to sale, for a supply of their present neces- 
sities : this is what Cicero refers to, where he 
entreats her, not to throw away the srai^l remains 
of her fortunes ; which he presses still more warmly 
in another letter, putting her in mind, ** that if 



their friends did not fail in their duty, she could 
not want money ; and if they did, that her own 
would do but little towards making them easy : 
he implores her therefore not to ruin the boy ; 
who, if there was anything left to keep him from 
want, would, with a moderate share of virtue and 
good fortune, easily recover the rest**.'* The son- 
in-law, Piso, was extremely affectionate and dutiful 
in performing all good offices both to his banished 
father and the family ; and resigned the qusestor- 
ship of Pontus and Bithynia, on purpose to serve 
them the more effectually by his presence in 
Rome : Cicero makes frequent acknowledgment of 
his kindness and generosity; " Piso's humanity, 
virtue and love for us all is so great,'' says he, 
" that nothing can exceed it ; the gods grant that 
it may one day be a pleasure, I am sure it will 
always be an honour, to him*.** 

Atticus likewise supplied them liberally with 
money : he had already furnished Cicero, for the 
exigences of his flight, with above 2000 pounds ; 
and upon succeeding to the great estate of his 
uncle Ceecilius, whose name he now assumed, made 
him a fresh offer of his purse' : yet his conduct did 
not wholly satisfy Cicero ; who thought him too 
cold and remiss in his service ; and fancied, that 
it flowed from some secret resentment, for having 
never received from him, in his flourishing con- 
dition, any beneficial proofs of his friendship : in 
order therefore to rouse his zeal, he took occasion 
to promise him, in one of his letters, that whatever 
reason he had to complain on that score, it should 
all be made up to him, if he lived to return : " If 
fortune,** says he, " ever restore me to my country, 
it shall be my special care, that you, above all my 
friends, have cause to rejoice at it : and though 
hitherto, I confess, you have reaped but little 

d Tantum scribo, si erunt in officio amici, pecunia non 
deerit, si non erunt, tu efficero tua pecunia non poteris. 
Per fortunas miseras nostras, vido no puorum perditiun 
perdamus : cui si aliquid erit, ne egoat, mediocri virtute 
opus est, ct mediocri fortuna, ut cetera conseqimtur.— 
Ibid. 

« Qui Pontum et Bithyniam quaestor pro mea salute 
neglexit.— Post Red. in Sen. 15. 

Pisonis humanitas, virtus, amor in nos omnes tantus 
est, ut nihil supra esse possit. Utinam ea res ei voluptati 
sit, glorise quidem video fore.'— Ep. Fam. xiv. 1. 

f Ciceroni, ex patria fugienti H. S. duoenta et quinquar 
ginta millia donavit.— Com. Nep. Vit. Att. 4. 

Quod te in tanta hereditate ab omni occupatione expe- 
disti, valde mihi gratum est. Quod facultates tuas ad 
meam salutem polliceris, ut omnibus rebus a te preter 
csteros juver, id quantum sit presidium video. — ^Ad Att. 
iii. 20. 

This CoKsilius, Atticus's uncle, was a famous chiurl and 
usurer, sometimes mentioned in Cicero's letters, who 
adopted Atticus by his will, and left him three-fourths of 
his estate, which amounted to above 80,000;. sterling. He 
had raised this great fortime by the favour chiefly of Lucul- 
lus, whomhe flattered to thelast with a promise of making 
him his heir, yet left the bulk of his estate to Atticus, who 
had been very observant of his humour : for which fraud, 
added to his notorious avarice and extortion, the mob 
seized his dead body, and dragged it infamously about the 
streets. [Val. Max. vii. 8.] Cicero, congratulating Atticus 
upon his adoption, addresses his letter to Q. Csecilius, Q. 
F. Pomponianus, Atticus. For in assuming the name of 
the Adopter, it was usual to add- also their own family 
name, though changed in its termination from Pomponius 
to Pomponianus, to preserve the memory of their real 
extraction : to which some added also the surname, as 
Cicero does in the present case. — Ad Att. iii. 20. 



MARCOS TITLLIUS CICERO. 



benefit from inji kindDeis ; 1 vill manage to tor 
the futurCi that whenever I am Tsstored, job shsll 
find jouraelf a> dear to me »» my hrotlier and my 
childrm : if 1 liave be«D KaoUng thcrarort in my 
dutf to you, or ralhpr. liace I bsve b«en wanliog, 
pmy pardon me; for I have been much more 
VHnliiig to myielf'." But Attimu begged of him 

n lay satde all aucb rancies, and assured him, that 
there whb not the least groimd for them i and that 
he bad never been dirgusted by anythinE. whioh 
he bad either done, or neglected to do for him ; 
entreating him to be perfectlj easy on that head, 
and to depend alnays on his beat lervicu, without 
giving himaelf the trouble, even of remlnJiog 
■" ,". Yet after all, the gnspiL-ioa itaelf, ni it 
lea from one who knew Atticue ao nurfeelly, 
lecnis to leave some little blot upon hia eliaraeter : 
but whatever came there might be for it. It it cer. 
iM'n, tlut Cicero at least was aa good ■■ hia word, 
and by the care which he took after his retam to 
celebrate Atticua'a name in all hia critinga, haa 
left the most illBEtrioos testimony to posterity of 
his siucere eateem and alTection for him. 

SeiCius was one of the tribunes elect ; and 
being entirely devoted to Cieero, took the trouble 
of ajoaraeyintoGaul, to solicit Cieaar'a consent to 
his restontion ; which though he obtained, as well 
by hia own intercesaion aa by Foupey's lettera, 
yel it seems to have been with certain limttations 
not agreeable to Cioeni : for an Seitiua's return 
to Elome, when he drew up the copy of a Jaw 
which he intended to propose upon his entrance 
into office ; canfocmable, as we may imagine, tu 
the conditions stipulated with Cieaari Cicero 
greatly disliked it ; as being too general, and 
without [be mention even of his name, nor pro- 
tiding sufficiently either for his dignity, or tlie 
reatitutioa of his estate ; so that he desires Atticoa 
to lake care to get it amended by Sextius'. 

The old tribunes, in the mean while, eight of 
whom were Cicero's friends, resolved to make one 
eSbrt more to obtain a law in bii favour, which 
they jointly offered to the people on the twenty- 
eighth of October: but Cicero waa much more 
displeased with this than with Seitiua's: it can- 
aisted of three articles ; (lie first of which restored 
him only to his former rank, but not to his estate; 
the aeeood was only matter of form, to indemnify 
the propoien of it i the third enacted, " that if 
there was anything in it which was prohibited to 
■ e promulgated by any former law, particulArly by 

bat of Clodius, or whieh involved the author of 
such promalgation in any fine or penalty, that in 
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SDCb citse it should have no effect." Cicero was 
surprised, ibal his friends conld be induced to pro- 
pose such an act, "which Haemed tobe against h' 
and to conHrm that cUnse of the Clodian 
which made it penal to move snylbing for hi 
whereas no clauses of that kind bad ever been 
regarded, or thought tu have any apeciat forre, but 
fell of course when the lawa themselves were 
repealed : he obaerves, " that it was an ugly pre- 
cedent for the sucoeedtng tribunes, if they should 
happetl to have any scruples ; and that Clodius 
bad already taken the advantage of it, when ii 
speech to the people, on the third of November, ha 
declared, that this act of the tribaneawaa a proper 
lesson to their successors, to let them see how lar 
their power el bended." He desires Atticne therefore 
" to find out who was the contnver of it, and buw 
Ninaius and the rest came to be ao much oversee 
OS not to be aware of the consequencea of it**." 

The most probable solution of it is, that thes 
tribunes hoped to early their point with less diffi- 
culty, by paying this deference to Clodius's lai 
the validity of which was acknowledged by Citi 
and several others of the principal cittiens' ; ar 
they were induced to make this push for it befoi 
they quitted tbeir office, from a persuasion, th. 
if Cicero was once restored, on any terms, or wil 
what restricliona soever, the rest would follow of 
course ; and that the recovery of his dignity would 
necessarily draw after it everything else that was 
wanted. Cicero seems to have been sensible of it 
bimsell on second thoughts, aa he intimates, in 
the conclusion of his letter : " I should be sorry," 
says he, " to have the new tribunes insert auch a 
clause in their law ; yet let them insert what they 
plesse : if it wlQ but pass and call me home. 1 shall 
be content with it"." But the only project of a 
law which be approved, was drawn by his cousin 
C. Vieellius Aculeo, an eminent lawyer of that 
age, for another of the new tribuues, T. Fadius, 
who had been his questor when he was consul: 
he advised his friends therefore, if there was any 
prospect of snccess, to push forward that law. 
which entirely pleased him ". 

In this suspense of his affairs at Rome, the 
troops, which Ftso had provided for his govern- 
ment of Macedonia, began to arrive in great num- 
bers at Theasalonica" : this greatly alarmed him, 
and made him rusolvo to quit tlie place without 
delay : and as it was not advisable to move farther 
from Italy, he ventured to come still nearer, and 
turned back again Id Dynhachinm i for though 
tbia was within the distance forbidden to him by 
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law, yet he had no reason to apprehend any danger, 
in a town particularly devoted to him, and which 
had always been under his special patronage and 
protection. He came thither on the twenty-fifth 
of November, and gave notice of his removal to 
his friends at Rome, by letters of the same date, 
begun at Thessalonica and finished at Dyrrha- 
chiumP; which shows the great haste which he 
thought necessary in making this sudden change 
of his quarters. Here he received another piece 
of news which displeased him ; '* that with the 
consent and assistance of his managers at Rome, 
the provinces of the consuls elect had been fur- 
nished with money and troops by a decree of the 
senate :** but in what manner it affected him, and 
what reason he had to be uneasy at it, will be 
explained by his own letter upon it to Atticus. 

" When you first sent me word,'* says he, " that 
the consular provinces had been settled and pro- 
vided for by your consent ; though I was afraid 
lest it might be attended with some ill conse- 
quence, yet I hoped that you had some special 
reason for it which I could not penetrate : but 
having since been informed, both by friends and 
letters, that your conduct is universally con- 
demned, I am extremely disturbed at it ; because 
the little hopes, that were left, seem now to be 
destroyed : for should the new tribunes quarrel 
with us upon it, what farther hopes can there be ? 
and they have reason to do so ; since they were 
not consulted in it, though they had undertaken 
my cause, and have lost by our concession all that 
influence which they would otherwise have had 
over it ; especially when they declare, that it was 
for my sake only that they desired the power of 
furnishing out the consuls ; not with design to 
hinder them, but to secure them to my interest ; 
whereas if the consuls have a mind to be perverse, 
they may now be so without any risk ; yet let 
them be never so well disposed, can do nothing 
without the consent of the tribunes. As to what 
you say, that, if you had not agreed to it, the 
consuls would have carried their point with the 
people ; that could never have been done against 
the will of the tribunes : I am afraid, therefore, 
that we have lost by it the affection of the tribunes ; 
or if that still remains, have lost at least our hold 
on the consuls. There is another inconvenience 
still, not less considerable ; for that important 
declaration, as it was represented to me, that the 
senate would enter into nothing till my affair was 
settled, is now at an end ; and in a case not only 
unnecessary, but new and unprecedented ; for I 
do not believe, that the provinces of the consuls 
had ever before been provided for until their 
entrance into office : but having now broken 
through that resolution which they had taken in my 
cause, they are at liberty to proceed to any other 
business, as they please. It is not however to be 
wondered at, that my friends, who were applied to, 
should consent to it ; for it was hard for any one, 
to declare openly against a motion so beneficial to 

P Dyrrbachium vcni quod et libera civitas est, et in me 
offitiosa.—Ep. Fam. xiv. 1. 

Nam ego eo nomine sum Dyrrhachii, ut quom celerrime 
quid agatur, audiam, et sum tuto. Civitas enim heeo 
semper a me defensa est. — ^Ibid. 3. 

Quod mei studiosos habeo Dyrrbocbinos, ad eos perrexi, 
cum ilia superiora Thessalonice scripsissem. — Ad Att. iii. 
22; Ep. Fam. xiv. 1. 



the two consuls ; it was hard, I say, to refuse 
anything to Lentulus, who has always been my 
true friend ; or to Metellus, who has given up his 
resentments with so much humanity; yet I am 
apprehensive that we have alienated the tribunes, 
and cannot hold the consuls: write me word, I 
desire you, what turn this has taken, and how the 
whole affair stands; and write with your usual 
frankness ; for I love to know the truth, though it 
should happen to be disagreeable/' The tenth of 
December 9. 

But Atticus, instead of answering this letter, or 
rather indeed before he received it, having occasion 
to visit his estate in Epirus, took his way thither 
through Dyrrbachium, on purpose to see Cicero, 
and explain to him in person the motives of their 
conduct. Their interview was but short ; and 
after they parted, Cicero, upon some new intel- 
ligence, which gave him fresh uneasiness, sent 
another letter after him into Epirus, to call him 
back again : " After you left me," says he, ** I 
received letters from Rome, from which I perceive 
that I must end my days in this calamity ; and to 
speak the truth, (which you will take in good part,) 
if there had been any hopes of my return, you, 
who love me so well, would never have left the 
city at such a conjuncture : but I say no more, 
lest I be thought either ungrateful, or desirous 
to involve my friends too in my ruin : one thing I 
beg ; that you would not fail, as you have given 
your word, to come to me, wherever I shall happen 
to be, before the first of January'.'* 

While he was thus perplexing himself with per- 
petual fears and suspicions, his cause was proceeding 
very prosperously at Rome, and seemed to be in 
such a train, that it could not be obstructed much 
longer : for the new magistrates, who were coming 
on with the new year, were all, except the praetor 
Appius, supposed to be his friends ; while his 
enemy ClocQus was soon to resign his office, on 
which the greatest part of his power depended i 
Clodius himself was sensible of the daily decay of 
his credit, through the superior influence of Pom- 
pey, who had drawn Ceesar away from him, and 
forced even Gabinius to desert him : so that, out 
of rage and despair, and the desire of revenging 
^himself on these new and more powerful enemies, 
he would willingly have dropped the pursuit of 
Cicero, or consented even to recal him, if he could 
have persuaded Cicero's friends and the senate to 
join their forces with him against the triumvirate. 
For this end he produced Bibulus and the other 
augurs in an assembly of the people, and demanded 
of them, "whether it was not unlawful to transact 
any public business, when any of them were taking 
the aaspices?" To which they all answered in 
the affirmative. Then he asked Bibulus, *' whether 
he was not actually observing the heavens as oft as 
any of Caesar's laws were proposed to the people ?" 
To which he answered in the affirmative : but being 
produced a second time by the praetor Appius, he 
added, " that he took the auspices also in the same 
manner at the time when Clodius's act of adoption 
was confirmed by the people :" but Clodius, while 
he gratified his present revenge, little regarded how 
much it tunied against himself ; but insisted, 
that " all Caesar's acts ought to be annulled by the 
senate, as being contrary to the auspices ;'^ and on 



4 Ad Att. iii. 24. 



' Ad Att. iii. 2.5. 




that coDdiUon, declared publicly, that " be hiinielf 
would bring back Ciceco, the giianliin of the city, 

I ihouldors'." 

ame fit of rcsvengc, be fell upon the crm- 
Bnl Gnbinius; and io an OBSeuibly of the people, 
which he called for that purpote. vith bis head 
veiled, and a little altar and lire before bim, conw- 
crated his whole estate. Tbi* h»d been sometimea 
done against tmitoToua citiKna, and, when legally 
performed, had the elfecC of a CDnfisontion, by 
making tbe place and elTectB ever after sacred and 
public : but in the present case, it waa considered 

liuB, in ridicule of it, consecrated Clodius's estate 
in the same form and manner, that whatever eSi racy 
was ascribed to the one, the other might justly chal. 
lenge the same'. 

But the eipected hour was now come, which put 
in end to bis detesUble tribunate: it bad been 
uniform and of a piece from tlie lirst to the last ; 
:be most infomous and corrupt that Rome had ever 
leen : there was scarce an office bestowed at home, 
or any faioor granted to a prince, state, or citj 
abroad, bat what be openly soldio tbe best bidder : 
"Tbe poets (gays Cicero) conid not feign s Charyb- 
dis so TOraciouB as his rapine: he conferred the 
title of king on tliose who bad it not, and took it 
away from «ho bod";" and sold Che rich priest- 
hoods of Asia, aa tbe Turks are said to sell the 
recian hisboprics, wilbont regarding whether 
ley were full or vacant, of which Cicero gives us 
remarkable instance : " There was a celebrated 
raple of Cjbele, at Pessinuns in Pbrygia, where 
lat goddess was worshipped with singular devotion, 
at only by all Asia, but Europe loo ; and where 
tbe Roman generals themselves often used to pay 
their Towa and make their offerings." Her priest 
was in quiet iwsseasion, without any rival preten- 
der, or any cotnpUint against bin; yet Clodius, 
by a law of tbe people, granted this priesthood tu 
oue Brogitams, n petty sovereign in those parts, 
to whom he bad before given the title of king: "and 
I shall think him a king indeed," says Cicero, "if 
ever he he able lo pay the purchase money :" but 
the spoils of the temple were destined to that use, 
and woDld soon have been applied to it, if Deiota- 
rns, king of Galatia, s prince of noble character, 
Bud a true friend to Rome, had not defeated the 
impious bargain, by taking the temple into his 
"ng the Liwful priest 
laffering Brogitams, 



though hii son-in-lii 

All the ten new tribunes bsd solemnly promised I 
to serve Cicero ; jet Clodius found means lo cor- 
rupt two of tlwm, S. Atiliua Serranus, and Name* 
rius Quinctius Grucehns, by wbose help he was 
enabled still to make head against Cicero's party, 
and retard his restoration some time longer: but 
Piso and Gabinius, perceiving the scene to bi 
opening ajuce in his favour, and his return to bi 
nnavoidable, thongbt it lime to get out of bit way 
and retire to Ibelr several gDvemments, to enjo] 
(he reward of their perfidy : so that they both lef 
Rome with the eipiration of their year, and Pisi 
set out for Macedonia, Gabinius for Syria. 

On the first of January the new consul Lentnlni 

af^r the ceremony of his inaugnration, and bii 

Be nan '■■^^ ■'■'^ paid, as usoal, to religion, 

«r «'. entered directly ii — " ~ ' 
i^BB, and moved the sen 

p.coiuKunii tioD'; while his colleague Metellus | 
LtHTULUB declared, with much seeming candour, 
spiBmaa, '■ that though Cicero and be had been ( 
H. cEciuiTs enemies, on account of (heir dilfereot i 
HBratms sentiraeDts in politics, yet he woold I 
muni. ^^g yp j^j^ reaentmenta to the autho- 

rity of the fathers, and the interests of the repub- 
lic." Upon which L. Cotta, a person of consular 
and censorian rank, being asked his opinion tbe 
first, said, " that nothing had been done ag«nst 
Cicero agreeably to right or law, or the costoin of 
their ancestors : that no cltinen could be driven out 
of the city without a trial ; and that tlie {leople 
could not condemn, nor even try a man capitally, 
but in an assembly of their centuries : that tbe 
whole was tbe effect of violence, turbulent times, 
and an oppressed republic : that in so strange ■ 
revolution and confiiBlon of all things, Cicero had i 
onl jstepped aside, to provide for his future tranquil- { 
lily, by declining Ibe impending norm ; and since I 
he had freed the republic from no less danger by | 
his absence, than he had done before by his pre. i 
B ought not only to be restored, but I 
ne aaomed with new honours : that what bia { 

id enemy had pidilished against liim, WSB drawn 1 
absurdly both in words and sentiments, that, if I 
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it had been enacted in proper form, it could never 
obtain the force of a law : that since Cicero there- 
fore was expelled by no law, he could not want a 
law to restore him, but ought to be recalled by a 
vote of the senate.'* — Pompey, who spoke next, 
having highly applauded what Cotta said, added, 
** that for the sake of Cicero's future quiet, and to 
prevent all farther trouble from the same quarter, 
it was his opinion, that the people should have a 
share in conferring that grace, and their consent be 
joined also to the authority of the senate/' After 
many others had spoken likewise with great warmth 
in the defence and praise of Cicero, they all came 
unanimously into Pompey's opinion, and were pro- 
ceeding to make a decree upon it, when Serranus 
the tribune rose up and put a stop to it, not flatly 
interposing his negative, for he had not the assur- 
ance to do that, against such a spirit and unani- 
mity of the senate, but desiring only a night's time 
to consider of it This unexpected interruption 
incensed the whole assembly ; some reproached, 
others entreated him ; and his father-in-law, Op- 
pius, threw himself at his feet, to move him to 
desist : but all that they could get from him was a 
promise to give way to the decree the next morn- 
ing; upon which they broke up. ** But the tribune 
(says Cicero) employed the night, not as people 
fancied he would, in giving back the money which 
he had taken, but in making a better bargain, and 
doubling his price ; for the next morning, being 
grown more hardy, he absolutely prohibited the 
senate from proceeding to any act*." This conduct 
of Serranus surprised Cicero's friends, being not 
only perfidious and contrary to his engagements, 
but highly ungrateful to Cicero ; who, in his con- 
sulship, had been his special encourager and 
benefactor''. 

The senate, however, though hindered at present 
from passing their decree, were too well imited, 
and too strongly supported, to be baffled much 
longer by the artifices of a faction : they resolved, 
therefore, without farther delay, to propound a 
law to the people for Cicero's restoration ; and the 
twenty- second of the month was appointed for the 
promulgation of it. When the day came, Fabri- 
cius, one of Cicero's tribunes, marched out with a 
strong guard, before it was light, to get possession 
of the rostra : but Clodius was too early for him : 
and having seized all the posts and avenues of the 
forum, was prepared to give him a warm reception: 

* Tum princeps rogatus sententiam L. Cotta, dixit.— 
Nihil de me actum esse jure, nihil more majorum, nihil 
legibus, dec. Quare me, qui nulla lege abessem, non 
restitui lege, sed senatus auotoritate oportere.'— 

Post eum rogatus sententiam Cn. Pompeius, approbata, 
laudataque Cotts sententia, dixit, sese otii mei causa, ut 
omni populari concertatione def ungerer, censere ; ut ad 
senatus auctoritatem populi quoque Romani beneficium 
adjungeretur. Cum omnes certatim, aliusque alio gravius 
de mea salute dixisset, fieretque sine ulla varietate dis- 
cessio : surroxit Atilius ; nee ausus est, cum esset emptus, 
intercedere ; noctcm sibi ad deliberandum postulavit. 
Clamor senatus, querelse, preces, socer ad pedes abjectus. 
lUe, se aflSrmare postero die moram nullam esse factu- 
rum. Creditum est; discesstun est: illi interea delibe- 
ratori merces, interposita nocte, duplicata est.— Pro Sext. 
34. 

Deliberatio non in reddenda, quemadmodiun nonnulli 
arbitrabantur, sed, ut patefactum est, in augenda mercede 
consumta est.— Post Red. ad Quir. 5. 

l> Is tribunus plebis quern ego maximis beneficiis quss- 
torem consul omaveram.— Ibid. 



he had purchased some gladiators, for the shows of 
his sedileship, to which he was now pretending, 
and borrowed another band of his brother Appius ; 
and with these well armed, at the head of his 
slaves and dependants* he attacked Fabricius, killed 
several of his followers, wounded many more, and 
drove him quite out of the place ; and happening 
to fall in at the same time with Cispius, another 
tribune, who was coming to the aid of his colleague, 
he repulsed him also with a great slaughter. The 
gladiators, heated with this taste of blood, " opened 
their way on all sides with their swords, in quest 
of Quintus Cicero, whom they met with at last, 
and would certainly have murdered, if, by the 
advantage of the confusion and darkness, he had 
not hid himself under the bodies of his slaves and 
freedmen, who were killed around him ; where he 
lay concealed till the fray was over." The tribune 
Sextius was treated still more roughly, ** for being 
particularly pursued and marked out for destruc- 
tion, he was so desperately wounded, as to be left 
for dead upon the spot, and escaped death only by 
feigning it:" but while he lay in that conditibn, 
supposed to be killed, Clodius reflecting, that the 
murder of a tribune, whose person was sacred, 
would raise such a storm, as might occasion his 
ruin, ** took a sudden resolution to kill one of his 
own tribunes, in order to charge it upon his adver- 
saries, and so balance the account by making both 
sides equally obnoxious." The victim doomed to 
this sacrifice was Numerius Quinctius, an obscure 
fellow, raised to this dignity by the caprice of the 
multitude, who, to make himself the more popular, 
had assumed the surname of Gracchus : " but the 
crafty clown (says Cicero) having got some hint of 
the design, and finding that his blood was to wipe 
off the envy of Sextius's, disguised himself presently 
in the habit of a muleteer, the same in which he 
first came to Rome, and with a basket upon his 
head, while some were calling out for Numerius, 
others for Quinctius, passed undiscovered by the 
confusion of the two names : but he continued in 
this danger till Sextius was known to be alive ; 
and if that discovery had not been made sooner 
than one would have wished, though they could 
not have fixed the odium of killing their mercenary 
where they designed it ; yet they would have less- 
ened the infamy of one villany, by committing 
another, which all people would have been pleased 
with." According to the account of this day's 
tragedy, " the Tiber and all the common sewers 
were filled with dead bodies, and the blood wiped 
up with sponges in the forum, where such heaps of 
slain had never before been seen but in the civil 
dissensions of Cinna and Octavius^." 

c Princeps rogationis, vir mihi amicissimus. Q. Fabri- 
cius templum aliquanto ante lucem occupavit. Cum 

forum, comitium, curiam multa de nocte armatis homi- 
nibus, ac servis occupavissent, impetmn faciunt in Fabri- 
ciiun, manus affenmt, ocoidunt nonnullos, vulnerant 
multos : venientem in forum, virum optimum M. Cispium 
— vi depellimt ; cfledem in foro maximam faciunt. Universi 
districtis gladiis in omnibus fori partibus fratrem meum 
oculis quterebant, voce poscebant. — Pulsuse rostris in comi- 
tio jacuit, seque servorum et libertorumcorporibus obtexit. 

Multis vulneribus acceptis ac debilitate corpore contni- 
cidato, Sextius, se abjecit exanimatus ; neque ulla alia re 
ab se mortem, nisi mortis opinione, depulit.— At vero illi 
ipsi parrioidffi. — ^Adeo vim facinoris sui perhomierant, ut 
si paullo longior opinio mortis Sextii fuisset, Oracchum 
ilium Buum transferendi in nos criminis causa, occidere 
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ClodiiUi flnalied with thu vlctoiy, " let fire irith 
bis OKU hindB to the tem|i1e of the Nymphai vhere 
the books of the aenBor> and (he public registers of 
the aity vers kept, which were all uooaumtid with 
the rubric itielf." He then attacked the honsei 
of Mils Ihc tribune, uid Cscilius the prtetor, with 
fire Rnd mord, hnt was repulsed in both otWmpte 
with loas ; " Milo took several of Appiue'* gla- 
diators priioners, who. being brought before the 
lenHle, made a eonfession of what they knew, and 
were sent lo jail ; but were presently released by 
SerrsDUS''." Upon these outrages Milo impeached 
ClodiuB in form, for (he violation o( the public 
pence : hut the coosal Metellus, who had not yet 
abandoned him, with the pr«Uir Appias, and the 
tribune Serranns, resolved to prevent any process 
upon it, " and by their edicts prohibited, either 
the criminal hitnielf to appear, or any one Co cite 
lum'," Their pretence was, " that the quiestors 
were not yet chosen, nhoie office it waa to make 
the altotmrnt of the judges i while they themselves 
kept back the election," and were pushing Clodius 
at the same time into the Kdileship. which would 
screen faim, of course, for one year from any pro- 
eecntiOD. Milo therefore, finding it impraeticable 
to bring him to justice in the legal method, rcEolied 
to deal with him in bis own way, by opposing foree 
to farce ; and for this end purchased a band of 
gladiators, with which he had daily akirmisbes with 
faim in the streets ; and acquired a great reputation 
of courage and gHneroaity, for being the first of all 
the Romans who had ever bought gladiators lor 
the defence of the republic t. 

This obatruction given to Cicero's return by an 
obstinate and desperate faction, made the seoate 
only the more resolute to effect it ! they passed a 
second vote, therefore, that no other business 
abonid be done till it was carried ; and to prevent 
all farther tiimults, and insults upon the magistrates, 
ordered the consols to surotnon all the people of 
Italy, who wished well to the state, to come to the 
assittsuce and defence of Cicero''. This gave new 
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spirits to the honest citi«on», and drewa' 
course to Rome from all parts of Italy, wbere there 
was not a corporate town of any note which did 
not teeUfy its respect to Cicero by some public 
act or moaument. " Pompey was at Capua, acting 
ai chief nisgistnte of his new colony ; where be 
presided in person at their making a decree to 
Cicero's honour, and took the trouble likewise of 
visiting all the other colonies and chief towns in 
those parts," to appoint theoi a day of general 
rendezvous at Rome, to assist at the promuigati 
of the law'. 

Lentulna at the same time was entertaining the j 
city witb shows and stage plays, in order to keep | 
the people in good bomour, whom be bad called 
from their private aflairs in the country to attend 
tbe public business. The shows were eihibited in 
Pompey's theatre, while the senate, for the conve- 
nience of being near them, was held in tbe adjoining 
temple of Honour and Virtue, built by Marina out 
of the Cimbric spoils, and called for that reason 
Marius'a Monument ; here, according to Cicero's 
dream, a decree now passed in proper form for his 
restoration ; when, " under the joint infinence of 
those deities, bonour (be says) was done to virtue ; 
and tbe monument of Mariua, the preserver of tbe 
empire, gave safely to liis couulryimui, the defender 
ofit'.- 

The news of this decree no sooner reached the 
neighbouring theatre, than the whole assembly 
expressed their satisfaction by claps and applauses, 
which tbey renened upon tbe entrance of every 
senator ; but when tbe consul Lentnlus tank his 
place, they all rose up, and, with acclamations, 
stretcbcd-DUt bands, and tears of joy, publicly 
testified their thanks to him. Bat when Clodius 
ventnred to show himself, tbey were hardly re- 
strained from doing him violence, throwing out 
reproaches, threats and curses upon him : so that 
in the shows of gladiators, which he could not 
bear to be deprived of, be durst not go to hii 
in tbe common and open manner, but uacd to 
up into it at once from gome obscure passage under 
the benches, whicli on that account was jocosely 
called "tbe Appian way," where be was no sooi 
espied, than so "general a hiss ensued, that 
disturbed the gladiators, and frightened their vc 
horses. From these signiti cations (says Cicero) he 
might learn tbe difference between (' 
citizens of Rome, and those packed as 
the people where he used to domineer ; and that | 
the men who lord it in such assemblies, are tb 
real aversion of the city ; while those who dare D( 
show their heads in them, are received with all | 
demonstrations of honour by tbe whole people'. 
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When the decree passed, the famed tragedian, 
^sopus, who acted, as Cicero says, the same good 
part in the republic that he did upon the stage, 
was performing the part of Telamon, banished from 
his country, in one of Accius's plays, where, by the 
emphasis of his voice, and the change of a word or 
two in some of the lines, he contrived to turn the 
thoughts of the audience on Cicero. ** What he! 
who always stood up for the republic ! who, in 
doubtful times, spared neither life nor fortunes — 
the greatest friend in the greatest danger — of such 
parts and talents — O father — I saw his houses and 
rich furniture all in flames — O ungrateful Greeks, 
inconstant people ; forgetful of services ! — to see 
such a man banished ; driven from his country ; 
and suffer him to continue so ? " — At each of which 
sentences there was no end of clapping.-^Jn an- 
other tragedy of the same poet, called Brutus, when 
instead of Brutus he pronounced Tullius, who 
established the liberty of his citizens, the people 
were so affected, that they called for it again a 
thousand times. This was the constant practice 
through the whole time of his exile : there was not 
a passage in any play, which could possibly be 
applied to his case, but the whole audience pre- 
sently catched it up, and by their claps and 
applauses loudly signified their zeal and good 
wishes for him". 

Though a decree was regularly obtained for 
Cicero's return, Clodius had the courage and ad- 
dress still to hinder its passing into a law : he 
took all occasions of haranguing the people against 
it ; and when he had filled the forum with his 
mercenaries, " used to demand of them aloud, 
contrary to the custom of Rome, whether they 
would have Cicero restored or not ; upon which his 
emissaries raising a sort of dead cry in the negative, 
he laid hold of it, as the voice of the Roman people, 
and declared the proposal to be rejected".'* But 

ab univcrsis datus : deinde, cum senatoribus Bingulis 
spectatum e senatu redeimtibus : cum vero ipse, qui ludos 
faciebat, consul asscdit : stantes, et manibus passis gratias 
agentes, et lacrymantes gaudio, suam erga me benevolen- 
tiam ac misericordiam declararunt : at ciun ille f uribundus 
venisset, vix se populus Romanus tenuit.i— Pro Sext. 55. 
Is, cum quotidie gladiatores spectaret, nunquam est con- 
spectus, cum veniret : emergebat subito, cum sub tabulas 
subrepserat — itaque ilia via latebrosa, qua ille spectatum 
veniebat, Appia jam vocabatur : qui tamen quo tempore 
conspectus erat, non modo gladiatores, sed cqui ipsi 
gladiatorum repentinis sibilis extimescebant. Videtisne 
igitur, quantum inter populiun Romanum, et concionem 
intersit ? Dominos concioniuu omni odio populi notari ? 
Quibus autem consistere in operarum concionibus non 
liceat, eos omni populi Romani significatiune decorari ?— 
Pro Sext. 59. 

>° Recenti nuncio de illo S. C. ad ludos, scenamque 
perlato, summus artifex, et mehercule semper partium 
in republica tanquam in scena, optimatiiun, flens et 
recenti Isetitia et misto dolore ac desiderio inei — summi 
enim poetae iugcnium non solum arte sua sed etiam dolore 
exprimebat. Quid enim f qui retnpublicam certo animo 
(K/juverit, gtatuerit, sieUrit cum Achivis — re duhia nee 
dubitarit vitam offtrre^ nee capiti pepercerit,^-~summum 
amicum summo in bello—summo ingenio prceditum — 
Pater — hcec omnia vidi injlammari — ingratifici Argivi, 
inaneg Graii, immemoret beneficii I—exulare ginitis, sistis 
pellif pulsum patimini—quse significatio fuerit omniiun, 
quae declaratio voluntatis ab universo populo Romano ? 

Nominatim sum appellatus in Bruto, Tulliug, qui liber- 
taiem civibus ttabiliverat. Millies revocatum est. — Pro 
Sext. 56, 57, 58. 

n Ille tribunuB plebis qui de me— non majorum suorum. 



the senate, ashamed to see their authority thus in- 
sulted, when the whole city was on their side, re- 
solved to take such measures in the support of 
their decrees, that it should not be possible to 
defeat them. Lentulus therefore summoned them 
into the Capitol, on the twenty-fifth of May, where 
Pompey began the debate, and renewed the motion 
for recalling Cicero ; and in a grave and elaborate 
speech which he had prepared in writing, and 
delivered from his notes, gave him the honour of 
having saved his country". All the leading men 
of the senate spoke after him to the same eflect ; 
but the consul Metellus, notwithstanding his 
promises, had been acting hitherto a double part; 
and was all along the chief en courager and supporter 
of Clodius. When Servilius therefore rose up, a 
person of the first dignity, who had been honoured 
with a triumph and the censorship, he addressed 
himself to his kinsman Metellus, and, ** calling up 
from the dead all the family of the Metelli, laid 
before him the glorious acts of his ancestors, with 
the conduct and unhappy fate of his brother, in a 
manner so moving, that Metellus could not hold 
out any longer against the force of the speech, nor 
the authority of the speaker, but with tears in his 
eyes gave himself up to Servilius, and professed all 
future services to Cicero" — in which he proved 
very sincere, and from this moment assisted his 
colleague in promoting Cicero's restoration; *'so 
that in a very full house of four hundred and seven- 
teen senators, when all the magistrates were pre- 
sent, the decree passed, without one dissenting voice 
but Clodius's P," which gave occasion to Cicero 
to write a particular letter of thanks to Metellus, 
as he had done once before upon his first declara- 
tion for him<i. 

Some maybe apt to wonder why the two tribunes, 
who were Cicero's enemies still as much as ever, 
did not persevere to inhibit the decree, since the 
negative of a single tribune had an indisputable 
force to stop all proceedings ; but when that nega- 
tive was wholly arbitrary and factious, contrary to 
the apparent interest and general inclination of the 
citizens, if the tribune could not be prevailed with 
by gentle means to recal it, the senate used to 
enter into a debate upon the merit of it, and pro- 
ceed to some extraordinary resolution of declaring 

sed Graeculonim institute, concionem interrogare solebat, 
velletne me redire: et cum erat reclamatum semivivis 
mercenariorum vocibus ; populum Romanum negare dice- 
bat.— Pro Sext. 59. 

o Idem ille consul cum ilia incredibilis multitude Ro- 
mam, et pame Italia ipsa venisset, vos frequeniissimos in 
Capitolium convocavit.— [Post Red. in Sen. 10.] Cum vir 
is, qui tripartitas orbis terrarum eras atque regionestribus 
triumphis huic imperio adjunctas notavit, de scripto 
sententia dicta, mihi uni testimoniiun patriae conservatae 
dedit.— Ibid. 61. 

P Qu. Metellus, et inimicus et f rater inimici perspecta 
vestra voluntate, omnia privata odia deposuit : quern P. 
Serviliu»— et aucloritatis et orationis suae divina quadam 
gravitate ad sui generis, oommunisque sanguinis facta, 
virtutesque revocavit, ut baberet in consilio et fratrem ab 
inferi»— et omnes Metellos, praestantissimos cive»— itaque 
extititnon modo salutisdefensor,- verum etiam adscriptor 
dignitatis meae. Quo quidem die, ciun vos ccccxvn. ex 
senatu essetis, magistratus autem hi onmes adeasent, dis* 
sensit unus.— Post Red. in Sen. 10> 

Collacrymavit vir egregius ac vere Metellus, totumque 
se P. Servilio dicenti etiam turn tradidit. Nee illam divi- 
nam gravitatem, plenam antiquitatis, diutiu»— potuit sus- 
tinere.— Pro Sext. 62. 1 Ep. Fam. v. 4. 
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likeljr to ensac, ur of Drdtiring tba coniala lu 
nie em that tha n|inblic nraivtid no detrimtiiit ; 
irliioh votBi were tbonghc to jaatl^ naj meOiaiii, 
how violontioBver, of removing eittortlio ob»tnio- 
tion or tbe Balhar of it. who Hldom c«r«d to cx- 
poM himnelf to thcs rage of an bflamid citf , b«ded 
Dj' the consuls and tbe KQite. uid to uierc taia 
jirvTogiltve Bt tba peril of liU bfo. 

This in eifect wai tbe cane *[ preaent; wben the 
oonaul Lcntolua aiaeinbled the lenatD again the 
Baxl i»j to concert aome elTectaal mnlhoil for pre- 
lenting all hrtfaer oppoiitioii, and getting Ihe de- 
em enacted into a law : but bernre tliey met, hn 
called the people likewise to the maira, vhrre ha, 
and all tbe priucipBl waaton in their turna, re- 
peated to Ibem tbe nibstanoe of what thejr had 
taid before in tbe R>nat«, in order to prepare them 
for the reception of the law, PompoJ parlioaUrlj 
exerted bimielf in extolling Ae praiiea of Cioero, 
declaring " that tbe republic owed ita prenerTatinn 
to him, uid that their common aafety wm involved 
in bii ;" exhorting them " to defend and luppurt 
tbe decree of the senate, the qoist of the cit;, and 
the fortunes of a man who had deiened so well of 
them ; that this nas the general loice of the senate, 
of the kiiighta, of all luty; end, Isstljr. that it 
was his own earnest aod special request to theui, 
which he not oaly desired, but implored them to 
grant'." When tbe senate afterwards met, they 

Eroeeeded to seieral new and vigorous votes to 
icilitste tbe success of the Isw i tirat, " That no 
niagiatrate should presume to take the auspices, so 
■s to disturb the aascmblj of the people, when 
Cicero's cause was to come before them ; and that 
if nn]r one ittempled it, he sliould be treated as a 
public enemy. 

Secondly. " That, if through any violenue or 
obstnictlon, tbe law was not lufTered to pass within 
the live next legal days of assembly, Cicero should 
then be at liberty to return, witbuut any farther 

Thirdly, " That public thanks should be given 
to all the people of Italy who came to Rome for 
Cicero's defence, and tbu they ahould be desired to 
comeagsin, on tbe day when the (uflrages of tlie 
people were to be tskca, 

Foartbly, "That thanks should be given like- 
wise to all the stales and fiUea which hud received 
and entertained Cicero i sud that tbe care of his 
person should be recommended to all fbreign 
nations in alliance with them ; and that the Roman 

eenemts, and all who had command abroad, should 
a ordered to protect his life and sufcty'," 
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darsUs! turn In tfenrBmlu poault, vm mtfori a senalu, 
nfBTl ab equltlbui, nitfsri ah llalU eunela : lonli|iw I[>h 
adaitremumpnniaivnialutaiionragavilsoluai.verum 
atlam ote«r*vt(.— PoM Rnl. ad tlHtr. T. 

• (tuod Ht jMstrUlo dsorelun In curls— n> qu\* in taia 
■ervarst ; ne qnia uorain uUam affbtrst l ■! quia aliftfr 
toolnHt, cum pliHia Bvennnrin rnlpuWIO* fnre,— 
triurquibua itgl dc nii 
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One cannot help pausing a while to TcSeet on 
the great idea which these facts imprint of tlio 
character and dignity of Cicero : to ace so vast an 
empire In such a ferment on his account as to 
pOBljione all their coneema and interests, for many 
month* tucceaslvoly, In the safety of ■ single 
senator*, wlin had no other moan* of eiciting the 
leel ur engaging the afiections of his citiiBos but 
the genuine fbrcu of his personal virtues, and the 
merit of his eminent services : as if the republic 
itself could not stand without him, but must (all 
into ruins, if he, the main pillar of it, was removed, 
whilst the grrBtest monarchB on earth, who had 
any affairs with the people of Rome, were looking 
on to expect the event, unable to procure any 
answer or regard to what they were soliciting, till 
this alfair was decided. Ptolemy, the king of 
Egypt, WBS particularly affected by it, who, being 
driven out of his kingdom, came to Kume nliout 
this time lo beg help and protection against his re- 
bellious subjects j hut though he was lodged in 
Pompey's house, it was not possible for him to 
get un audience till Cicero's cause was at an end, 

Tlic law. now prepared for his restorttion, was to 
be offered to the suffrage of the centuries : this was 
tbe most solemn and honourable way of transacting 
any public business where the best and gravest part 
of the city had the chief influence, and where a de- 
cree of tlie senate waa previously necessary to make 
the act valid i but in tbe present case there seem 
to have been fiiar or five several decrees, provided 
at diflcrent times, which had all been frustraled by 
tbe intrigues of Clodius and his friends till these 
liut votes proved decisive and effectual". Cicero's 
rexolulion npun tbum was, " lu wait till the law 
should be proposed to tbe peojile i and, If by the 
Brtiflces of bis enemies it should then be obstructed, 
to come away directly upon tbe authority of tlie 
■enate, and rather hanril hia life than bear the 
toss of Ills country any longer'." But the vigour 
of the late debates bad so disconraged the chiefs of 
the faction, that they left Clodiua single in the 
opjiosition. Metellos dropped him, and his brother 
Appius was dnirous to be quiet' i yet it was above 
twomoothsBiillfrom tbe last decree before Cicero's 
friends could bring the affair to a general vole. 
which tbry eHected at lost on the fourth of August. 

There had never been known so numerous and 
solemn an assembly of the Roman iieople as this — 
all Italy was drawn together on the ocoBSion ; it 
was reckoned a kiod of sin to be absent, and 
neither age nor infirmity was tbought a sulEcicnt 

Sf orentuT gratln : aliiua lldem od res rsdiuntai, ut vonl- 



nuBjn, aunatUB publlM aiHiUi pnptill Ruuisnl gFatlsBBRll T 

Tllam mcom ouBlodlrmt.— Pro Bsit. tn, 61. 

■ Nihil vos olvlbu*, nihil aoclli. nihil radbui tcapnnill*- 
Us, NlbU JudlMS sDnlBitllB, nihil pupulun luffngiii. nJUll 
hh> onto auoturllBlii dselaravll : mutum to: 
elVllalon vli 
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excuse for not lending a helping hand to the resto- 
ration of Cicero. All the magistrates exerted 
themselves in recommending the law, excepting 
Appins and the two tribunes, who durst not venture 
however to oppose it. The meeting was held in 
the Field of Mars, for the more convenient recep- 
tion of so great a multitude, where the senators 
divided among themselves the task of presiding in 
the several centuries and seeing the poll fairly 
taken. The result was, that Cicero was recalled 
from exile by the unanimous suffrage of all the 
centuries, and to the infinite joy of the whole 
city*. 

Clodius however had the hardiness not only to 
appear, but to speak in this assembly against the 
law, but nobody regarded or heard a word that he 
said. He now found the difference mentioned 
above between a free convention of the Roman 
people and those mercenary assemblies where a 
few desperate citizens, headed by slaves and gladi- 
ators, used to carry all before them. ** Where now," 
says Cicero, ** were those tyrants of the forum, those 
haranguers of the mob, those disposers of king- 
doms }** This was one of the last genuine acts of 
free Rome, one of the last efforts of public liberty, 
exerting itself to do honour to its patron and de- 
fender; for the union of the triumvirate had already 
given it a dangerous wound, and their dissention, 
which not long after ensued, entirely destroyed it. 

But it gave some damp to the joy of this glorious 
day that Cicero's son-in-law Piso happened to die 
not long before it, to the extreme grief of the 
family, without reaping the fruits of his piety, and 
sharing the pleasure and benefit of Cicero's return. 
His praises however will be as immortal as Cicero's 
writings, from whose repeated character of him 
we learn ** that for parts, probity, virtue, modesty, 
and for every accomplishment of a fine gentleman 
and fine speaker, he scarce left his equal behind 
him among all the young nobles of that age*." 

Cicero had resolved to come home in virtue of 
the senate's decree, whether the law had passed 
or not ; but perceiving from the accounts of all 
his friends, that it could not be defeated any longer, 
he embarked for Italy on the fourth of August, 
the very day on which it was enacted, and landed 
the next at Brundisium, where he found his daugh- 
ter Tullia already arrived to receive him. The 
day happened to be the annual festival of the 
foundation of the town, as well as of the dedication 

* Quo die quia civis fuit, qui non nefas esse putaret, 
quacunque aut setate aut valetudine eenet, non se de salute 
mea sententiam ferre?— Post Red. in Sen. 11. 

Nemo sibi neo valetudinis excusationem nee senectutis 
satis justam putavit — Pro Sext. 52. 

De me cum cimnes magistratus promulgassent, praeter 
tmum praetorem, a quo non erat postulandum, fratrem 
inimici mei, praeterque duos de lapide emptos tribimos 
plebis— nullis comitiis unquam multitudinem hominum 
tantam, neque splendidiorem fuisse. — ^Vos rogatores, vos 
distributores, vos custodes fuisse tabularum.— In Pison. 15. 

* Piso ille gener mens, cui pietatis suae fructum, neque 
ex me, neque a populo Romano ferre licuit.— Pro Sext. 31. 

Studio autem neminem nee industria majore cognovi ; 
quanquam ne ingenio quidem qui praratiterit, facile dixe- 
rim, C. Pisoni, genero meo. NuUimi illi tempus vacabat, 
aut a forensi dictione, aut a commentatione domestica, aut 
a scribendo aut a cogitando. Itaque tantos processus facie- 
bat, ut evolare non excurrere videbatur, diC. — alia de illo 
majora did possunt. Nam neo continentia, nee pietate, 
nee ullo genere virtutis, quenquam ejusdem aetatis cimi illo 
conferendum putc— Brut. pp. 397t 398, 



of the temple of Safety at Rome, and the birth-day 
likewise of Tullia : as if Providence had thrown all 
these circumstances together to enhance the joy 
and solemnity of his landing, which was celebrated 
by the people with the most profuse expressions 
of mirth and gaiety. Cicero took up his quarters 
again with his old host Lenins Flaccus, who had 
entertained him so honourably in his distress, a 
person of great learning as well as generosity. Here 
he received the welcome news in four days from 
Rome, that the law was actually ratified by the 
people with an incredible zeal and unanimity of 
all the centuries'*. This obliged him to pursue his 
journey in all haste, and take leave of the Brundi- 
sians, who, by all the offices of private duty, as well 
as public decrees, endeavoured to testify their sincere 
respect for him. The fame of his landing and 
progress towards the city drew infinite multitudes 
from all parts to see him as he passed, and con- 
gratulate him on his return ; *' so that the whole 
road was but one continued street from Brundisium 
to Rome, lined on both sides with crowds of men, 
women, and children ; nor was there a praefecture, 
town or colony through Italy, which did not de- 
cree him statues or public honours, and send a 
deputation of their principal members to pay him 
their compliments ; that it was rather less than 
the truth, as Plutarch says, what Cicero himself 
tells us, that all Italy brought him back upon its 
shoulders'^. But that one day, says he, was worth 
an immortality^ when on my approach towards the 
city the senate came out to receive me, followed by 
the whole body of the citizens, as if Rome itself 
had left its foundations, and marched forward to 
embrace its preserver**." 

As soon as he entered the gates he saw ** the 
steps of all the temples, porticoes, and even the 
tops of houses covered with people, who saluted 
him with a universal acclamation as he marched 
forward towards the Capitol, where fresh multitudes 
were expecting his arrival ; yet in the midst of all 
this joy he could not help grieving," he says, within 

b Pridio Non. Sextil. Dyrrhachio sum profectus, illo 
ipso die lex est lata de nobis. Brundisium veni Nonis : ibi 
mihi Tulliola mea praesto fuit, natali suo ipso die, qui 
casu idem natalis erat Brundisinae coloniae ; et tuae vicinae 
salutis. Quae res animadversa a multitudine, summa 
Bnindisinorum gratulatione celebrata est. Ante diem 
sextum Id. Sext. cognovi, Uteris Quinti fratris, mirifico 
studio omnium aetatum atque ordinum, incredibili con- 
cursu Italiae, legem comitiis centuriatis esse perlatumv— 
Ad Att. iv. 1. 

Cumque me domus eadem optimorum et doctisstmorum 
virorum, Lenii Flacci, et patris et fratris ejus laetissima 
accepisset, quae proximo anno motrens reoeperat, et suo 
periculo praesidioque defenderat.— Pro Sext. 63. 

c Meus quidem reditus is fuit, ut a Brundisio usque 
Romam agmen perpetuum totius Italiae viderem. Neque 
enim r^o fuit ulla, neque praefectura, neque municipium 
aut colonia, ex qua non publice ad me venerint gratulatum. 
Quid dicam adventus meos? Quid effusiones hominiun ex 
oppidis ? Quid ooncursum ex agris patrum familias cum 
conjugibus ao liberis ? dcc^-In Pison. 22. 

Italia cuncta paene suis humeris reportavit— Post Red. 
in Sen. 15. 

Itinere toto urbes Italiae festos dies agere adventus mei 
videbantur. Viae multitudine legatorumundiquemissorum 
oelebrabantur. — Pro Sext. 63. 

d Unus ille dies mihi quidem instar immortalitatis fuit 
—cum senatum egressum vidi, populumque Romanum 
universum, cum mihi ipsa Roma, prope oonvulsa sedibus 
suis, ad complectendum conservatorem suum procedere 
visa est.— In Pison. 22. 
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himself, "torell«c[ thai ■cityiogrHtefultothedc. 
fender of its liberty hod Wo to miapiubly oniliied 
Hud nppreiaed'." Tlie capital was Che proiKr atot 
or throne, oa it were, of Che mojeaty of the empire, 
where stood Ibe most nmgnilii'ent fabric of Home, 
the temple of Jupiter, or of tb*t god nliom they 
■tyled the grealeat and the best', to whose shrine 
all trbo entered the city in pDini> or triumph used 
always to triake tbeir lir£t viait. Cicero, therefore, 
before he had saluted his wife aad family, waa 
obliged to discharge himaelf here of hia vows and 
tbanka for his safe return ) where, in compliance 
with the popular supentilioa, he paid his devotion 
also (0 that tntelarj Minerva, whom, at hii quit- 
ting Rome, he had placed in the temple of her 
father. From tbia office of religion he was eon- 
ducted by the same company, and with the aame 
acclamations, to his brother t houie, where this 
great procession ended ; which, from one end of 
it to Che other, was so aplendid and triumphant, 
that be had reason, he says, lo fear, lest people 
should imagiue that be himself had contrived his 
late flight for the sake of aoglorii 



SECTION VI. 

Cicero's return was, what hehimselFCmly calta 
C, the beginning of a new life to him", which waa 
be goiemed by new maxims and a new Itiud of 
policy, yeC so as not to forfeit his old character. 
He had been made to feel in what hands the weight 
of power lay, and what little dependence wet to 
be ploced nn the help and support of his aristorra- 
'' J friends. Pompey bad served him on this im- 
tanC occo^on very sincerely, and with the con- 
rence also ofCiesar. so ss to make it a point 
of gratitude as well ai prudence to be more ob- 
imt of them than he had hitherto been. The 
9te, on the other hand, with the magislratei 
and the honest of all ranks, were ;Eealous in bJs 
se ; and the consul Lentulua above all seemed 
nuke it the sole end and glory of his adminis- 
tration''. This uncommon consent of opposite 
rties in promoting his restoration drew upon 
m a variety of obUgations which most ne^s often 
ish and interfere with each other, nnd which it 
IS his part still to manage so as lo make them 
naistent with bis honour, his safety, his private 



his pubhc duly: these were to be the Spri 
molives of his new life— the hingea on wl 
'uture conduct was to turn — and to do justice 
■KTorally to them all, and assign to each its pro|>er 
weigbC and measure of influence, required hia 
Utmost skiU and address'. 

The day after his arrival, on the fifth of Sep- 
tember, the consuls summoned the senate (o give 
hjni an opportunity of paying his thanks to them 
in public for their late services, where, after a 
general profession of his obligatious to them oil, 
he made hia particular acknowledgments to each 
magistrate hj name— to the conauk, the Irihiinet, 
the prsetora : he addressed himaelf to the tribunea 
before tbe pnetors, not fbr the dignity of their 
office, for in that they were inferior, but for their 
greater authority in making laws, and consequently 
their greater merit in carrying his law into effect. 
The number of hia private friends was too greet to 
make it possible for him to enumerate or thank 
Cbcm all ; so Chat he confined himself to the magia- 
trates, with eiception only to Pompey'', whom, 
forthe eminence of bis cbarocter, though at present 
only a private man, he took care to distinguish by 
a personal address and nomplimont. But aa Len- 
lulns was the lirst in office, and had served him 
with the grcBteHt afTectlon, so he gives biui the first 
share of hi* praise, and in the overflowing of bis 
groliCiule styles him the parent and the god of bis 
life and fortunes '. The neit day he paid his 
thanks likewise to the people in a speech from 
rostra, where he dwelt chiefly on the aame topics 
which he had used in the senate, celebrating tbe 
particuiar merits and services of his principal 
friends, especially of Pompey, whom he declares 
to be the greatest roan for virtue, wisdom, glory, 
who was then living, or bad lived, or ever would 
live, and that be owed more to him on this occa- 
sion than it was even lawful almost for one man to 
owe to another'. 

Both these apeecbes are still extant, and a pas- 
sage or two from e«ch will iQustrate the temper 
and disposition In whieb he returned. In speaking 
Co tbe senate, after a pnrticular recital of t^ 
services of his friends, he odds— ■' As 1 have a 
pleasure in enumerating these, so I willingly pass 
over in silence what otbera wickedly acted against 
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' QuDdica Co, CapitolTni-, qnem propter benefiiHa, IW] 
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me. It is not my present business to remember 
injuries, which, if it were in my power to revenge, 
I should choose to forget ; my life shall be applied 
to other purposes — to repay the good offices of 
those who have deserved it of me ; to hold fast 
the friendships which have been tried as it were 
in the Are ; to wage war with declared enemies ; 
to pardon my timorous, nor yet expose my 
treacherous friends ; and to balance the misery of 
my exile by the dignity of my return Jf." To the 
people he observes, " that there were four sorts of 
enemies who concurred to oppress him — the first, 
who, out of hatred to the republic, were mortal 
enemies to him for having saved it ; the second, 
who, under a false pretence of friendship, in- 
famously betrayed him ; the third, who, through 
their inability to obtain what he had acquired, 
were envious of his dignity ; the fourth, who, 
though by office they ought to have been the guar- 
dians of the republic, bartered away his safety, the 
peace of the city, and the dignity of the empire, 
which were committed to their trust. I will take 
my revenge, says he, on each of them, agreeably 
to the different manner of their provocation, on 
the bad citizens, by defending the republic strenu- 
ously ; on my perfidious friends, by never trusting 
them again ; on the envious, by continuing my 
steady pursuit of virtue and glory ; on those mer- 
chants of provinces, by calling them home to give 
an account of their administration : but I am more 
solicitous how to acquit myself of my obligations 
to you for your great services, than to resent the 
injuries and cruelties of my enemies ; for it is 
much easier to revenge an injury than to repay a 
kindness, and much less trouble to get the better 
of bad men than to equal the good**.'' 

This affair being happily over, the senate had 
leisure again to attend to public business ; and 
there was now a case before them of a very urgent 
nature, which required a present remedy, — an un- 
usual scarcity of com and provisions in the city, 
which had been greatly increased by the late con- 
course of people from all parts of Italy on Cicero's 
account, and was now felt very severely by the 
poorer citizens. They had borne it with much 
patience while Cicero's return was in agitation; 
comforting themselves vnth a notion, that if he was 
once restored plenty would be restored with him ; 
but finding the one at last effected without the 
other, they began to grow clamorous, and unable 
to endure their hunger any longer. 

Clodius could not let slip so fair an opportunity 
of exciting some new disturbance, and creating 
fresh trouble to Cicero, by charging the calamity 
to his score : for this end he employed a number of 
young fellows to run all night about the streets 
making a lamentable outcry for bread, and calling 
upon Cicero to relieve them from the famine to 
which he had reduced them ; as if he had got some 
hidden store or magazine of com secreted from 
common use*. He sent his mob also to the theatre 
in which the praetor Csecilius, Cicero's particular 

g Post Red. in Sen. 9. »> Post Red. ad Quir. 9. 

i Qui facultate oblata, ad imperitorum animos ineitan- 
doH, renovaturiim te ilia funesta latrocinia ob annonee 
causam putavisti. — Pro Domo, 5. 

Quid? puerorum ilia concursatio noctuma? num a te 
ipso instituta mo frumentum flagitabant? Quasi vero 
ego aut rci fruinentarise prsefuissem, aut compressum ali- 
quod frumentum tenerem. — Ibid. 6. 



friend, was exhibiting the ApoUinarian shows, 
where they raised such a terror, that they drove the 
whole company out of it : then, in the same 
tumultuous manner, they marched to the temple 
of Concord, whither Metellus had summoned the 
senate ; but happening to meet with Metellus in 
the way, they presently attacked him with volleys 
of stones, with some of which they wounded even 
the consul himself, who, for the greater security, 
immediately adjourned the senate into the capitol. 
They were led on by two desperate ruffians, their 
usual commanders, M . Lollius and M. Sergius ; 
the first of whom had in Clodius's tribunate un- 
dertaken the task of killing Pompey, the second 
had been captain of the guard to Catiline, and was 
probably of his family'' : but Clodius, encouraged 
by this hopeful beginning, put himself at their 
head in person, and pursued the senate into the 
capitol, in order to disturb their debates, and pre- 
vent their providing any relief for the present evil, 
and above all to excite the meaner sort to some 
violence against Cicero. But he soon found, to 
his great disappointment, that Cicero was too 
strong in the affections of the city to be hurt again 
so soon : for the people themselves saw through 
his design, and were so provoked at it that they 
turned universally against him and drove him out 
of the field with all his mercenaries ; when, per- 
ceiving that Cicero was not present in the senate, 
they called out upon him by name with one voice, 
and would not be quieted till he came in person to 
undertake their cause, and propose some expedient 
for their relief. He had kept his house all that 
day, and resolved to do so till he saw the issue of 
the tumult ; but when he understood that Clodius 
was repulsed, and that his presence was universally 
required by the consuls, the senate, and the whole 
people, he came to the senate-house in the midst 
of their debates, and being presently asked his 
opinion, proposed that Pompey should be entreated 
to undertake the province of restoring plenty to 
the city, and, to enable him to execute it with effect, 
should be invested with an absolute power over all 
the public stores and corn-rents of the empire 
through all the provinces. The motion was readily 
accepted, and a vote immediately passed that a law 
should be prepared for that purpose and offered to 
the people'. All the consular senators were absent, 
except Messala and Afranius : they pretended to 

k Cum homines ad theatrum prime, deinde ad senatum 
concurrissent impulsu Clodii. — Ad Att. iv. 1. 

Concursus est ad templum Concordite factus, senatum 
illuc vocante Metello — Qui sunt homines a Q. Metello, in 
senatu palam nomlnati, a quibus ille se lapidibus appeti- 
tum, etiam percussum esse dixit.^^i^uis est iste Lollius ? 
Qui te tribune plebis. — Cn. Pompeium intcrficiendum 
depoposcit. — Quis est Sergius ? armiger Catilins, stipator 
tui corporis, signifer seditionis — his atquehujusmodi duci- 
bus, cum tu in annonee caritate in consules, in senatum — 
repentinos impetus comparares —Pro Domo, 5. 

^ Ego vero domi mo tcnul, quamdiu turbulcntum tem- 
pus fuit — cum servos tuos ad rapinam, ad bonorum csdem 
paratos — armatos etiam in Capitolium tecum venisse con- 
stabat — scio me domi mansisse— posteaquam mihi nuncia- 
tum est, populum Romanum in Capitolium — convenlsse, 
ministros autem scelerum tuorum perterritos, partim 
amissis gladils, partim ereptis diffugisse ; veni non solum 
sine ullis copiis, ac manu, verum etiam cum paucis 
amicis.— Ibid. 3. 

Ego denique, a populo Romano univcrso, qui tum in 
Capitolium convenerat, cum illo die minus valorem, 
nominatim in senatum vocabar. Veni exspectatus ; multis 
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be afraid of the mah ; but tbe real cause wu Cheir 
onwiltingoeu [o ooncurin gniDtLDg (hit commiB 
to Pamjtef . The conauli carried the deem < 
them into the ronlra, and read it publiclj to 
people, who, on the mention of Cicero's naint 
which it vaa drawn, gave a anicerial eboat of 
•liplause ; opnn wbicb, at the desire of all tbe 
eislrates. Cicero made a speech to them, set 
tbrth the ressoua and necesait; of the dei-ree, 
giving them the comfort of a speedy relief from 
tbe sigilance and authority of PoiDpey">. The 
ahaeoce, however, of the consular senatora gave a 
haudle to reflect upon the act. ai nut free and 
valid, but extorted bjr fear, aqd without the iuler- 
ventioD of Che principal members : bat the very 
It da;, in a fnller boase. vhen alt those sen ' 
re preienl. and > motion was made to n 
Che decree, it was iinanimonsly rejected" ; and the 
eonaali were ordered to draw up a law conformable 
to it, by wbich the whole adminiatratian of the 
com and provisions of tbe republic was lo be 
granted tn Pompey for five year*, with a power of 
cboosing fifreeD lieutenants to assist him in it. 

This furnished Clodius with fresh matter of 
■bnsB upon Cieero ; he cliorged him with ingra- 
titude and the desertion of the senate, which bad 
always beeo firm Co him, In order to pay bis court 
to a man who bad betrayed him ; and that be was 
so silly as DOC Co know his own strength and credit 
in the city, and bow able be was to maintain his 
autboriCj without tbe help of Pompey". But 
Cicero defended himself bj saying, 'Mbat they 
must not etpecC to play the same game upon him 
now that be was restored, with nbicb Uiey had 
rained him before, by railing jealoitsiei between 
bim and Pompey ; that be had smarted for it too 
severely already, to be caught again in the Sams 
p i that in deereeing this cammiselon Co Pom. 
r, be hail discharged both bis priiate obligations 
a friend and bis public duty to tbe state ; that 
Chose who grudged all extraordinary poner Co 
"' pey, must grudge tbe victories, the triumphs, 
ccession of dominion and revenue, which their 
former grants of this sort bad procured to the 
em[iire; that the success of those showed what 
fruit they were to expect from chisf." 

But what authority soever this law conferred on 
Pompey, bis creatures were not yet satisfied with 




it; so that Messi 

another, to give him Che additional power i 
ing whaC money, fleets and armies be thought fit, 
with a greater commaud through all the pravincea 
than their proper governors bad in each. Cicero's 
law seemed modest in comparison of Measius'a. 
Pompey pretended to be content witU Che first, 
whilst ail his dependant!) were pushing for tbe last; 
they eipected that Cicero would come over to 
them, but be continued silent, nor would stir a 
step farther. —far bis affairs were still in sorb a 
state as obliged bim to act with caution, and to 
manage both tbe senate and the men of jiower: the 
conclusion was. that Cicero's law was received by 
all parties, and Pompe; named bim for his first 
lieutenaut, declaring that be should consider bim 
as a second self, and act nothing wiihoot bis ad- 
vlcei. Ciuero accepted the employment, on con- 
dition that he might be at bberty to use or resign 
it at pleasure, as be found it convenient to his 
affairs': but he soon after quitted it to bis brother, 
and chose to continue in tbe city, where he had 
the pleasure lo see tbe end of his Ian effectually 
answered : for the credit of Pompey'a 
diately reduced the price of victuiila in 
and bis vigour and diligence iu prosecuting the 
aSeir soon established a general plenty. 

Cicero was rcstured to bis former dignity, but 
not to his former fortunes; nor was an; satisbc- 
tion jet made to him for the ruin of bis houses 
and estates : a full restitution indeed bad been 
decreed, but was reserved to his return ; which 
came now before the senate to be conridered and 
settled by public authority, where it met still with 
great obstruction. The chief difficulty was about 
his Palatine hoDse, which be lalued above all the 
rest, and wbich Clodius for that reason liad con- 
trived to alienate, as he hoped, irretrievably, by 
demalishing the fabrio. and dedicating a temple 
upon the area to the goddess Liberty ; where, lo 
make his work the more complete, be pulled down 
also Che adjoining portico of Catulus. that he 
might build it up anew of tbe same order with bis 
temple, and by blending tbe public with private 
property, and consecrating tbe whole to rebgion, 
might make it impossible to separate or restore any 
part to Ciuero, — since a consecration, legally per- 
formed, made the thing consecrated nnapplit^ble 
ever after Co any private use- 

Thia portico was built, as bis been said, on Che 
spot where Fulvius Flaccus formerly lived, whose 
1 was publicly demolished for tbe treason of 
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its master ; and it was Clodius's design to join 
Cicero's to it under the same denomination, as the 
perpetual memorial of a disgrace and punishment 
inflicted by the people'. When he had finished 
the portico, therefore, and annexed his temple to 
it, which took up but a small part, scarce a tenth, 
of Cicero's house, he left the rest of the area void, 
in order to plant a grove or walks of pleasure upon 
it, as had been usual in such cases ; where, as it has 
been observed, he was prosecuting a particular 
interest, as well as indulging his malice in obstruct- 
ing the restitution of it to Cicero. 

The affair was to be determined by the college 
of priests, who were the judges in all cases relating 
to religion ; for the senate could only make a pro- 
visional decree, that if the priests discharged the 
ground from the service of religion, then the con- 
suls should take an estimate of the damage, and 
make a contract for rebuilding the whole at the 
public charge, so as to restore it to Cicero in the 
condition in which he left it'. The priests, there- 
fore, of all orders, were called together on the last 
of September to hear this cause, which Cicero 
pleaded in person before them : they were men of 
the first dignity and families in the republic ; and 
there never was, as Cicero tells us, so full an ap- 
pearance of them in any cause since the foundation 
of the city : he reckons up nineteen by name, — a 
great part of whom were of consular rank". His 
first care, before he entered into the merits of the 
question, was to remove the prejudices which his 
enemies had been labouring to instil, on the account 
of his late conduct in favour of Pompey, by ex- 
plaining the motives and showing the necessity of 
it ; contriving at the same time to turn the odium 
on the other side, by running over the history of 
Clodius's tribunate, and painting all its violences 
in the most lively colours ; but the question on 
which the cause singly turned was about the efficacy 
of the pretended consecration of the house and the 
dedication of the temple. To show the nullity, 
therefore, of this act, he endeavours to overthrow 
the very foundation of it, '* and prove Clodius's 
tribunate to be originally null and void, from the 
invalidity of his adoption, on which it was entirely 
grounded :" he shows, ** that the sole end of 
adoption which the laws acknowledged was to sup. 
ply the want of children, by borrowing them as it 
were from other families ; that it was an essential 
condition of it that he who adopted had no children 
of his own, nor was in condition to have any ; that 
the parties concerned were obliged to appear before 
the priests to signify their consent, the cause of 
the adoption, the circumstances of the families 
interested in it, and the nature of their religious 
rites ; that the priests might judge of the whole, 
and see that there was no fraud or deceit in it, nor 
any dishonour to any family or person concerned. 
That nothing of all this had been observed in the 
case of Clodius. That the adopter was not full 
twenty years old when he adopted a sen ator who 

• Ut domus M. Tullii Ciceronis cum dorao Fulvii Flacci 
ad memoriam poenae publico constitute conjuncta esse 
videatur.— Pro Domo, 38. 

« Qui si sustulerint religionem, aream preclaram habe- 
bimus : superficiem consules ex S. C. sstimabunt. — Ad 
Att. iv. 1. 

« Nego unquam post sacra constituta, quorum eadem 
est antiquitas, que ipsius urbis, ulla de re, ne de capite 
quidem Virginum Vestalium, tam frequens collegium 
Judicasse.— De Harusp. Reap. 6, 7. 
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was old enough to be his father : that he had no 
occasion to adopt, since he had a wife and children, 
and would probably have more, which he must 
necessarily disinherit by this adoption, if it was 
real : that Clodius had no other view than, by the 
pretence of an adoption, to make himself a plebeian 
and tribune, in order to overturn the state : that 
the act itself which confirmed the adoption was 
null and illegal, being transacted while Bibulus was 
observing the auspices, which was contrary to 
express law, and huddled over in three hours by 
Ceesar, when it ought to have been published for 
three market days successively, at the interval of 
nine days each* : that if the adoption was irregular 
and illegal, as it certainly was, the tribunate must 
needs be so too, which was entirely built upon it : 
but granting the tribunate after all to be valid, be- 
cause some eminent men would have it so, yet the 
act made afterwards for his banishment could not 
possibly be considered as a law, but as a privilege 
only, made against a particular person, which the 
sacred laws and the laws of the twelve tables had 
utterly prohibited : that it was contrary to the 
very constitution of the republic to punish any 
citizen, either in body or goods, till he had been 
accused in proper form, and condemned of some 
crime by competent judges : that privileges, or 
laws to inflict penalties on single persons by name, 
without a legal trial, were cruel and pernicious, 
and nothing better than proscriptions, and of all 
things not to be endured in their city 7." Then 
in entering upon the question of his house, he de- 
clares, ^' that the whole effect of his restoration 
depended upon it ; that if it was not given back to 
him, but suffered to remain a monument of triumph 
to his enemy, of grief and calamity to himself, be 
could not consider it as a restoration, but a per- 
petual punishment : that his house stood in the 
view of the whole people ; and if it must con- 
tinue in its present state, he should be forced to, 
remove to some other place, and could never 
endure to live in that city in which he must always 
see trophies erected both against himself and the 
republic : the house of Sp. Melius, (says be,) who 
affected a tyranny, was levelled ; and by the name 
of iEquimelium, given to the place, the people con- 
firmed the equity of his punishment : the house of 
Sp. Cassius was overturned also for the same cause, 
and a temple raised upon it to Tellus : M. Vaccus's 
house was confiscated and levelled ; and, to per- 
petuate the memory of his treason, the place is 
still called Vaccus's meadows : M. Manlius, like- 
wise, after he had repulsed the Gauls from the 
capitol, not content with the glory of that service, 
was adjudged to aim at dominion ; so that his 
house was demolished where you now see the two 
groves planted. Must I, therefore, suffer that 
punishment which our ancestors inflicted as the 
greatest on wicked and traitorous citizens ; that 
posterity may consider me, not as the oppressor, 
but the author and captain of the conspiracy' 1" 
When he comes to speak to the dedication itself, 
he observes, " that the goddess Liberty, to which 
the temple was dedicated, was the known statue of 
a celebrated strumpet, which Appius brought from 

X Pro Domo, 13, 14, 15, 16. 

7 Ibid. 17.— In privos homines leges ferri noluenmt ; id 
est enim privilegium : quo quid est injustius?— De Legib. 
iiL19. 

« Pro Domo, 37, 38. 
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Greece for the onuuient of his Kdileship ; and 
n droppiug the thougbta of that magiitracf , 
; to hi« brother Clodiua Co be idvanced into a 
deit;* : tliaC the reremonj was performed witbaut 
7 lioenoe or judgment obtained from the college 
priests, by the single minl«trj of a raw joang 
m. the brotUer>ia-1aw of Clodias, who had been 
made priest hut ■ fen day* before, — a mere noiice 
in hia bnainess, and farced into the senice'' : but 
if all had been transacted regularly and in due 
1, that it could not poseibly have any force, as 
being contrary to the standing Laws of Ibe republic: 
fur there was an aid tribunitian law made b; Q. 
Papirius, which prohibited the coneecration of 
luses, lands, or altars, without the eipreas com- 
md of the people ; which wai not obtained not 
en pretended in the preeeat case' : that great 
regard had nlwajs been paid to this law in severa! 
' 'mces of the gravest kind: that ^ Marcins, 
censor, erected a statue of Concord in a public 
part of tbe city, which C. Caasias afternarda, when 
lor, remaved into the senate-house, and con- 
sd the college of priests whether he mig;ht not 
dedicate the statue and the hnnne also itself to 
Concord; upon which M. ^millBS, the high- 
priest, gave answer, in the name of the college, 
that unless the people had deputed bim bjr name, 
and he acted in it by their authority, they were of 
lion that he cQuId not rjghtlj dedicate them'' : 
Licinia altio, a vestal virgin, dedicated an 
altar and little temple under the sacred rock ; upon 
which S. Julius, the pmtor, by order of the senate, 
consulted the college of priests ; for whom P. 
Swvola, the high-priest, gave answer, that what 
licinia had dedicated in a public place, without 
order of the people, could not be considered 
as sacred : so that the senate enjoined the prcelor 
ee it desecrared, and to efface whatever bad 
I inscribed npon it. After all this, it was to no 
lose, he tells them, to mention what he had 
proposed to apeak to in the last place, that the 
dedication was not performed with any of the 
mn words and rites which auch a fimRtion 
required, but by the ignorant young man before- 
inentioiied, without the help of his colleagnesi his 
books, or anj to prompt him ; especially when 
Clodiua, who directed him, that impure enemy of 
reUgion, who oR^n acted the woman among 
n, as well as the man among women, huddled 
;r the whole ceremony in a blundering precipitate 
manner, faltering and confounded in mind, voice, 
and speech, often recalling himself, doubting, 
fearing, hesitating, and performing everything 
quite contrary to what the sacred books prescribed i 
IT is it strange (says he), that in an act so mad 
id villanous, hia audaciousness could not get the 
better of his fears ; far what pirate, though ever 
barbarous, after he had been plundering 
temples, when pricked by a dream or scruple of 
religion, he came to consecrate some altar on a 
desert shore, was not terrified in his mind on being 
forced to appease that deity by his prayers whom 
he had provoked by hia sacrilege ! In what hor- 
rors, then, think you, must this man needs be. the 
plunderer of all temples, houses, and the whole 
city, when for the eipiation of so many impieties 
'aa^ wickedly consecrati ng one single altar" ? " 



Then, after a solemn invocation and appeal "to 
all the gods who pecnliarly favoured and protected 
that city, to bear witness to the integrity of his 
zeal and love lo tbe republic." and that "in ail his 
labours and struggles he had conatantly preferred 
the public benefit to his own, he coramils the 
justiceofhiacauselo the judgment of the venerable 

He was particnlarly pleased with the composition 
of this speech, which he published immediately ; 
and says npon it. that if ever he made any figure 
in gpeakitig. his indignation and the sense of hia 
injuries had inspired him with new Ibroe and spirit 
in tills cause'. The aentence of ihe priests turned 
wholly on what Cicero had alleged about the force 
of the Papirian law ; vii. that if he, who performed 
the office of consecration, had not been specially 
anlbnrised and personally appointed to it by tbe 
people, then the area in question might, wifiiout 
any scruple of religion, be restored to Cicero. 
This, though it seemed somewhat evasive, waa 
sufficient for Cicero's purpose; and his friends 
congratulated him upon it, as upon a clear victory -, 
while Clodius interpreted it still in favour of him- 
self, and being produced into the rostra by his 
brother Appius, acquainted the people, that the 
I priests had given judgment far him, but that 
[ Cicero BBS preparing to recover possession by 
I force, and eihorled them therefore to follow him 
I and Appius in the defence of their liberties. But 
his speech made do impression on the audience; 
some wondered at bis impudence, others bughcd 
at his folly, and Cicero resolved not to trouble 
himself ur Ihe people about it, till the consult, by 
a decree of Ihe senate, had contracted for rebuilding 
the portico of Catulm'. 

The senate met the next day, in a full house, 
to put an end to this affair; when Marcetlinus, 
one of the cansnla elect, being called upon to 
speak first, addressed himself to the jiriests, and 
desired them to give an account of the grounds and 
meaning of their sentence: upon which Lucullus, 
in the name of the rest, declared, that the priests 
were indeed the judgea of religion, but the senate 
of the law; that they tberefbra had determined 
only what related to the point of religion, and left 
it to the senate to determine whether any obstacle 
remained in point of law : all the other priests spoke 
Isrgelyafter him in favour of Cicero's cause : when 
Clodius rose afterwards to speak, he endeavaured 
to waste the time so as to hinder their coming to 
any resolntion that daj ; but after be had been 
speaking for three hours successiveljr, the assembly 
grew BO impatient, and made such a noise and 
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hissing; that he was forced to give over : yet 
when they were going to pass a decree, in the 
words of Marcellinus, Serranus put his negative 
upon it : this raised a universal indignation ; and 
a fresh debate began, at the motion of the two 
consuls, on the merit of the tribune's intercession; 
when, after many warm speeches, they came to 
the following vote ; that it was the resolution of 
the senate; that Cicero's house should be restored 
to him, and Catulus's portico rebuilt, as it had 
been before ; and that this vote should be defended 
by all the magistrates ; and if any violence or 
obstruction was offered to it, that the senate would 
look upon it as offered by him who had inter- 
posed bis negative. This staggered Serranus, and 
the late farce was played over again ; his father 
threw himself at his feet, to beg him to desist ; he 
desired a night's time ; which at first was refused, 
but on Cicero's request granted; and the next 
day he revoked his negative, and without farther 
opposition suffered the senate to pass a decree, 
that Cicero's damage should be made good to him, 
and his houses rebuilt at the public charge**. 

The consuls began presently to put the decree 
in execution ; and having contracted ^for the re- 
building Catulus's portico, set men to work upon 
clearing the ground, and demolishing what had 
been built by Clodius : but as to Cicero's buildings, 
it was agreed to take an estimate of his damage,- 
and pay the amount of it to himself, to be laid 
out according to his own fancy : in which his 
Palatine house was valued at sixteen thousand 
pounds ; hisTusculan at four thousand ; his Formian 
only at two thousand. This was a very deficient 
and shameful valuation, which all the world cried 
out upon ; for the Palatine house had cost him not 
long before near twice that sum : but Cicero would 
not give himself any trouble about it, or make any 
exceptions, which gave the consuls a handle to 
throw the blame upon his own modesty, for not 
remonstrating against it, and seeming to be satisfied 
with what was awarded : but the true reason was, 
as he himself declares, that those who had clipped 
his wings, had no mind to let them ^row again ; and 
though they had been his advocates when absent, 
began now to be secretly angry, and openly envious 
of him when present'. 

But as he was never covetous, this affair gave 
him no great uneasiness ; though j through the 
late ruin of his fortunes, he was now in such want 
of money, that he resolved to expose his Tusculan 
villa to sale ; but soon changed his mind and built 
it up again, with much more magnificence than 
before; and for the beauty of its situation and 
neighbourhood to the city, took more pleasure in 
it ever after than in any other of his country- 
seats. But he had some domestic grievances about 
this time, which touched him more nearly ; and 
which, as he signifies obscurely to Atticus, were of 

h Ad Att. iv. 2. 

i Ndbis Buperficiem aedium consules de consilii sententia 
aestimarunt H. S. vicies ; cetera valdeilliberaliter : Tuscu- 
lanam villain quingentis mUlibus ; Formianum ducentis 
quinquaginta millibus ; quae aestimatio non modo ab optimo 
quoque 8ed ctiam a plebe reprehenditur. Dices, quid igi- 
tur c&ueas fuit ? Dicunt illi quidem pudorem meum, quod 
nequo negarim, neque vehementius postularim. Bed non 
est id ; nam hoc quidem etiam profuisset. Yerum iidem, 
mi Pomponi, iidem'. inquam illi, qui mihi pennas incide- 
runt, nolunt easdem renasci. — Ibid. 



too delicate a nature to be explained by a letter'' : 
they arose chiefly from the petulant humour of his 
wife, which began to give him frequftnt occasions 
of chagrin ; and by a series of repeated provo- 
cations confirmed in him that settled disgust 
which ended at last in a divorce. 

As he was now restored to the possession both 
of his dignity and fortunes, so he was desirous to 
destroy all the public monuments of his late dis- 
grace ; nor to suffer the law of his exile to remain, 
with the other acts of Clodius's tribunate, hanging 
up in the Capitol, engraved, as usual, on tables of 
brass : watching therefore the opportunity of 
Clodius*s absence, he went to the Capitol with 
a strong body of his friends, and taking the tables 
down, conveyed them to his own house. This 
occasioned a sharp contest in the senate between 
him and Clodius about the validity of those acts ; 
and drew Cato also into the debate ; who, for the 
sake of his Cyprian commission, thought himself 
obliged to defend their legality against Cicero ; 
which created some little coldness between them, 
and gave no small pleasure to the common enemies 
of them both^ 

But Cicero's chief concern at present was, how 
to support his former authority in the city, and 
provide for his future safety ; as well against the 
malice of declared enemies as the envy of pre- 
tended friends, which he perceived to be growing 
up afresh against him : he had thoughts of putting 
in for the censorship ; or of procuring one of those 
honorary lieutenancies which gave a public cha- 
racter to private senators ; with intent to make 
a progress through Italy, or a kind of religious 
pilgrimage to all the temples, groves and sacred 
places, on pretence of a vow made in his exile. 
This would give him an opportunity of showing 
himself everywhere in a light which naturally 
attracts the affection of the multitude, by testifying 
a pious regard to the favourite superstitions and 
local religions of the country ; as the great, in the 
same country, still pay their court to the vulgar, 
by visiting the shrines and altars of the saints 
which are most in vogue : he mentions these pro- 
jects to Atticus, as designed to be executed in the 
spring, resolving in the meanwhile to cherish the 
good inclination of the people towards him, by 
keeping himself perpetually in the view of the 
city". 

Catulus's portico and Cicero's house were rising 
again apace, and carried up almost to the roof; 
when Clodius, without any warning, attacked 
them, on the second of November, with a band of 
armed men, who demolished the portico, and drove 
the workmen out of Cicero's ground, and with the 
stones and rubbish of the place began to batter 
Quintus's house, with whom Cicero then lived, 
and at last set fire to it ; so that the two brothers, 
with their families, were forced to save theoMelves 
by a hasty flight. Milo had already accused 
Clodius for his former violences, and resolved, 
if possible, to bring him to justice: Clodius, on 

^ Tusculanum pruscripsi : suburbano non facile carec— 
Caetera, que me sollicitant, fxvarriK^epa sunt. Amamur 
a fratre et filia.— Ad Att. iv. 2. 

1 Plutarch, in Cic. ; Dio, p. 100. 

™ Ut nulla re impedirer, quod ne si vellem, mihi esset 
integrum, aut si comitia censorum proximi consules babe- 
rent, petere posse, aut votivam legationem sumsia^e prope 
omnium fanorum, lucorum. — Ad Att. iv. 2. 
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BUf proceoution : he was Bnre of being condeniand 
if ever be wis brought to trial, so that whatever 
Riiichjef he did in the 
ptia, «ud coald DOt mi 
he now therefore gate a free vanrse to hli riatunl 
fory ; waa perpetually Bcouriiig the streets with his 
incendiariea. and tlireaCeniag fire and sword to the 
city itself, if an assembly was not called for the 
election of isdiles. In this humour, about a week 
after hie last outrage, on the Blevenlh of Noiember, 
happening to meet with Cicero in the sacred street, 
he presently aasaulted him with stones, clubs, and 
drawn aworda ; Cicero was not prepared for the 
encounter, and took refage in the veatibule of the 
next home ; where his attendants rallying in hia 
dofence. beat oS the aaaailants. and could eaaily 
have killed their leader, hut that Cicero was willing, 
he says, to cure hy diet, rather than surgery. The 
day fallDwiug Clodiiu attacked Milo's house, with 
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Tided for him ; and Q. Flaccus, aallyiog oi 
a slruug band of atout fellows, killed several of 
bia men, and would have killed Clodius too, if he 
had not hid himself in the inner apartments of 
P. Sylla's house, which he mads use of on this 
occaaion as his rartresa". 

The senate met, on^e fnarteenCh , to take these 
disorders into conaideraiioo ; Clodius did not think 
lit to appear there ; bat Sylla came, to clear him- 
self probably from the suapicion of encouraging 
him in these violences, on aecount of the freedom 
which he had taken nith hia house'. Many severe 
speeches were made, and vigoroas counsela pro- 
posed : Marcellinua's opinion naa, that Clodina 
should be impeached anew for these last outrages ; 
and that no election of ndiles ahJutd be sulTered 
till he was brought to a trial : Milo declared, that 
as long as he euntinned in office, the consul 
Metellua should make no election ; fof he would 
take the anapices every day on which an asaemblv 
could be held ; but MeteUug contrived to waste 
the day in speaking, so that the; were forced to 
break up without making any decree. Milo waa as 
good as hit word, and, having gathered 
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. the eleclion ; though 
lonaul Metellus employed all his power and 
) elude his vigilance, and procure an aaaemhly 
"'to one place and holding 
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in the foruoi ; bat Milo 
beforehand with him; and, keeping ■ 
guard in the ^eld'from midnight to : 
always at hand to inhibit 'his proceedings 
obnouncing, as it was called, or declaring, that he 
was taking the auspices on that day : ao that the 
three brothers were baffled and disappointed, 
tbougb they were perpetually liaranguing and 
labouring to inflame tlie people against those who 
interm|ited their assemblies and right of qjecting ; 
where Metellus's speeches were turbulent, Apiiias's 
rash, Clodius's furious. Cicero, who givej this 
account to Alticui, was of opinion, that there would 
be DO election; and that Clodius would be brought 
to trial, if he was not first killed by Milo ; which 
was likely to be his fkte : " Milo (says he] makes 
no scmple to own it ; being not deterred by my 
misfortune, and having no envious or perfidious 
connaellors about him. nor any laiy nobles to 
diacourage him : it is commonly given out hy the 
other side, that what he does, is all done hy my 
advice; but they little know how much couiluut, 
as well as courage, there is in this hero'i." 

Young Lentulus, the son of the consul, was, by 
the interest of his father and the recommendation 
of his noble birth, chosen into the colle^ of 
augurs this summer, though not yet seventeen 
years old ; having bat just changed his puerile 
for the manly gown' : Cicero was invited to the 
inaugutation feast, where hy eating too freely of 
some vegetables, which happened to please his 
palate, he was seized with a violent pain of the 
bowels, and diarrhtea ; of which lie sends the fol- 
lowing account to his friend Gallus. 

Cicero to Galliu. 

•' After 1 had been labouring for ten days, with 
a croel disorder in my bowels, yet could not con- 
vince those who wanted me at the bar that I wax 
ill because I had no fever, I ran away to Tus- 
oulum ; having kept so strict a fast for two days 
before, that I did nut taste so mnch as water : 
being worn out therefore with illness and faating, 
I wanted rather to see you, than Imagined that 
you expected a visit from me : for my part, I am 
afraid, 1 confess, of all distempers ; but especially 
of those for which the Stoics abuse your Epicurus, 
when he complains of the strangury and dysentery ; 
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the one of which they take to be the effect of glut- 
tony ; the other of a more scandalous intemper- 
ance. I was apprehensive indeed of a dysentery ; 
but seem to have found benefit, either from the 
change of air, or the relaxation of my mind, or the 
remission of the disease itself : but that you may 
not be surprised how this should happen, and 
what I have been doing to bring it upon me ; the 
sumptuary law, which seems to introduce a sim- 
plicity of diet, did me all this mischief. For since 
our men of taste are grown so fond of covering 
their tables with the productions of the earth 
which are excepted by the law, they have found a 
way of dressing mushrooms and all other vegetables 
so palatably, that nothing can be more delicious : 
I happened to fall upon these at Lentulus^s 
augural supper, and was taken with so violent a 
flux, that this is the first day on which it has 
begun to give me any ease. Thus I, who used to 
command myself so easily in oysters and lampreys, 
was caught with beet and mallows ; but I shall be 
more cautious for the future : you however, who 
must have heard of my illness from Anicius, for 
be saw me in a fit of vomiting, bad a just reason, 
not only for sending, but for coming yourself to 
see me. I think to stay here till I recruit myself ; 
for I have lost both my strength and my flesh ; 
but if I once get rid of my distemper, it will be 
easy, I hope, to recover the rest*." 

King Ptolemy left Rome about this time, after 
he had distributed immense sums among the great, 
to purchase his restoration by a Roman army. 
The people of Egypt had sent deputies also after 
him, to plead their cause before the senate, and 
to explain the reasons of their expelling him ; but 
the king contrived to get them all assassinated on 
the road, before they reached the city. This piece 
of villany, and the notion of his having bribed all 
the magistrates, had raised so general an aversion 
to him among the people, that he found it advis- 
able to quit the city and leave the management of 
his interest to his agents. The consul Lentulus, 
who had obtained the province of Cilicia and 
Cyprus, whither he was preparing to set forward, 
was very desirous to be charged with the com- 
mission of replacing him on his throne ; for which 
he had already procured a vote of the senate : the 
opportunity of a command, almost in sight of 
Egypt, made him generally thought to have the 
best pretensions to that charge ; and he was assured 
of Cicero's warm assistance in soliciting the con- 
firmation of it. 

In this situation of affairs, the new tribunes 
entered into office : C. Cato, of the same family 
with his namesake Marcus, was one of the number ; 
a bold, turbulent man, of no temper or prudence, 
yet a tolerable speaker, and generally on the better 
side in politics. Before he had borne any publ ic 

• Ep. Fam. vii. 26. 

N.B. Pliny says, that the colum, by which he is sup- 
posed to mean the colic, was not known at Rome till the 
reign of Tiberius : but the case described in this letter 
seems to come so very near to it, that he must be under- 
stood, rather of the name* than of the thing ; as the learned 
Dr. Le Clerc has observed in his History of Medicine.—- 
Plin. I. xxvi. 1 ; Le Clcrc, Hist. par. ii. 1. 4. sect. iL c. 4. 

The mention likewise of the HxMTovpiKa iriBri, or the 
itrangury of Epicurus, and the censure which the Stoics 
passed upon it, would make one apt to suspect, that some 
disorders of a venereal kind were not unknown to the 
ancients. 



office, be attempted to impeach Gabinins of bribery 
and corruption ; but not being able to get an 
audience of the prsetors, be had the hardiness to 
mount the rostra, which was never allowed to a 
private citizen, and, in a speech to the people, 
declared Pompey dictator: but his presumption 
had like to have cost him dear ; for it raised such 
an indignation in the audience, that he had much 
difficulty to escape with his life'. He opened 
his present magistracy by declaring loudly against 
king Ptolemy, and all who favoured him ; espe- 
cially Lentulus ; whom he supposed to be under 
some private engagement with him, and for that 
reason was determined to baffle all their schemes. 

Lupus likewise, one of his colleagues, summoned 
the senate, and raised an expectation of some un- 
common proposal from him ; it was indeed of an 
extraordinary nature; to revise and annul that 
famed act of Ceesar's consulship, for the division 
of the Campanian lands : he spoke long and well 
upon it, and was heard with much attention ; gave 
great praises to Cicero, with severe reflections on 
Ciesar, and expostulations with Pompey, who was 
now abroad in the execution of his late commis- 
sion ; in the conclusion he told them, that he 
would not demand the opinions of the particular 
senators, because he had no mind to expose them 
to the resentment and animosity of any ; but from 
the ill humour, which he remembered, when that 
act first passed, and the favour vrith which he was 
now heard, he could easily collect the sense of the 
house. Upon which Marcellinus said, that he 
must not conclude from their silence either what 
they liked or disliked : that for his own part, and 
he might answer too he believed for the rest, he 
chose to say nothing on the subject at present, be- 
cause he thought that the cause of the Campanian 
lands ought not to be brought upon the stage in 
Pompey's absence. 

This affair being dropped, Racilius, another tri- 
bune, rose up and renewed the debate about Milo's 
impeachment of Clodius, and called upon Marcel- 
linus, the consul elect, to give his opinion upon it; 
who after inveighing against all the violences of 
Clodius, proposed that, in the first place, an allot- 
ment of judges should be made for the trial ; and 
after that, the election of sediles ; and if any one 
attempted to hinder the trial, that he should be 
deemed a public enemy. The other consul elect, 
Philippus, was of the same mind ; but the tribunes 
Cato and Cassius spoke against it, and were for 
proceeding to an election before any step towards 
a trial. When Cicero was called upon to speak, 
he ran through the whole series of Clodius's ex- 
travagances, as if he had been accusing him already 
at the bar, to the great satisfaction of the as- 
sembly : Antistius the tribune seconded him, and 
declared that no business should be done before 
the trial ; and when the house was going univer- 
sally into that opinion, Clodius began to speak, 
with intent to waste the rest of the day, while his 
slaves and followers without, who had seized the 
steps and avenues of the senate, raised so great a 
noise of a sudden, in abusing some of Milo's 

t Ut Cato, adolescens nullius consilii, — vix vivus efftu 
geret ; quod cum Gabinium de ambitu vellet postulare 
neque prstoree diebus aliquot adiri possent, vel potes' 
tatem sui facerent, in ooncionem adscendit, et Pompeinm' 
privatns dictatorem appellarit. Propius nihil est faotum* 
quam ut occideretur.— Ep. ad Quint. Frat. L 2. 
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friends, tliat the Mnitte broke up 
Bind witb fresh indiKaation at thii 
There xaa do more biuiaeeg . 
remaLDiog port of December, n1 
chiefly with holj days. LenliUiis »nd Melellufl, 
whose cansuUhip expired with the fear, tet for- 
ward Tor their several govErnmeats ; the one far 
Cilicii, (he other for Spain : Lentulua comuiitled 
the whole direption of Lie aRain to Cicero i and 
Metellus, unnilling to leave him bis enem]', made 
up ell maltera witb him before hU departure, aud 
wrote aa atTeclJonate letter to him afterwards from 
Spain ; in which he scknonledgea bis servicea. and 
intimates, that he had given up his brother Clodius 
in eichange for his friendship*. 

Cicero's first concern, on the opening of the 
new year, was to get the conimiEaion, for restoring 
A. uBB. 697 '''"8 PWlemj, confirmed to Lentnlns i 

nc.91. ' vhich came now under deliberation: 

Qoae. the tribune, Cato, was fierce against 

CH.CDHKUJ- restoring him at all, with the greatest 

ve imnTuiiw part of the senate on his aide j when 

BAnrBLLi- taking occasion to consult the Sibyl- 

"""' line books on (he subjeet of some late 

Jl' *"*""" prodigiei, he chanced la find in them 
certain verses, forewarning the Roman 
iiiled king of Egypt «' ' 
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!ou1d be no doubt of its being forged: hut 
Cats called up the gnardiana of the books into the 
rostra, to testify the passage to be genuine ; where 

was laid also before the senate, wbo greadily re- 
ceived it ; and after a grave debate on this scrnple 
of religiou, came to a reiolutiou, [hat it seemed 
dangerous to the republic, that the king should be 
restored by a niuititude'. It cennot be imagined 
tbal lliey laid any real stress on this admonition of 
the eibyl. for there was not a man either in or out 
of the boaSB who did not take it for a fiction -. 
but it was a fair pretext for defeating a project, 
which was generally disliked : they were unwilling 
to gratify any man's ambition, of visiting the rieh 
conutry of Egypt, at the bend of an army ; aud 
persuaded, that without an army, no man would be 
Bolieitous about gning thither at all'. 

Tbii point being settled, the next question was, 
in wbal manner the king should be restored: 
lariooa opinions were proposed ; Crassus moved, 
that three ambassadors, chosen From those who bod 
some public command, should be sent on the 
errand ; which did not eiclode Pompey : Bibulus 



proposed that three private senBton ; and Volca- 
tius, that Pompey atone, abould be charged witb 
it: but Cicero, Hortensins, and Lucnilus urged, 
that Lentulas, to whom tbe senate had already 
decreed it, and who could execnte it witb most 
convenience, should restore him without an army. 
Tbe two first opinJODa were soon overruled, and 
the struggle lay between Leotulns aud Pompey. 
Cicero, though he had some reason to complaiu of 
Lcntuius since his return, particularly for the 
contemptible valuation of his houses, yet for the 
great part which he had borne in restoring him, 
was very desirous (o show bis gratitude, and re- 
solved to support him with aU his authority ! 
Pompey, who had obligations also to Leutulus, 
acted the same part towards him which he 
done before towards Cicero ; by his own conduct 
and professions he seemed to have Leutnlus'i 
interest at heart ; yet by the conduct of all his 
friends, seemed desirous to procure the employ- 
ment for himself ; while the king's agents and cre- 
ditor!, fancying that their business would be served 
the most effectually by Pompey, began openly U 
solicit, and even to bribe for him*. But tbe senate, 
through Cicero's influence, stood generally inclined 
to Lentulus; and after a debate, which ended in 
bis favour, Cicero, who had been the manager of 
it, happening to sup with Pompey that etening, 
look ucrasioD to press him with much freedom 
not to tuder his name to be used in this competi- 
tion ; nor eiie a handle to his enemies for re- 
proaching him with the desertion of a friend, ai 
well as an ambition of engrossing all power to 
himself. Pompey seemed tonehed with the re- 
monstrance, and professed to have no other tbonght 
but of serving Lontulus, while hie dependants 
still acted so as to convince everybody that he 

When Lentulua's pretensions seemed to be in a 
hopeful way, C. Cato took a new and effectual 
method to disappoint them, by proposing a law to 
the people for taking away his government ar ' 
recalling him home. This stroke surprised ever; 
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body ; the senate condemned it as factions ; and 
Lentulus' son changed his habit upon it, in order 
to move the citizens, and hinder their offering such 
an affront to his father. The tribune Caninius 
proposed another law at the same time for sending 
Pompey to Egypt : but this pleased no better than 
the other ; and the consuls contrived, that neither 
of them should be brought to the suffrage of the 
people c. These new contests gave a fresh inter- 
ruption to Ptolemy's cause ; in which Cicero's re- 
solution was, if the commission could not be ob« 
taiued for Lentulus, to prevent its being granted 
at least to Pompey, and save themselves the dis- 
grace of being baffled by a competitor'* : but the 
senate was grown so sick of the whole affair, that 
they resolved to leave the king to shift for himself, 
without interposing at all in his restoration ; and 
so the matter hung ; whilst other affairs more in- 
teresting were daily rising up at home, and en- 
gaging the attention of the city. 

The election of sediles, which had been indus- 
triously postponed through all the last summer, 
could not easily be kept off any longer : the city 
was impatient for its magistrates ; and especially 
for the plays and shows with which they used to 
entertain them ; and several also of the new tri- 
bunes being zealous for an election, it was held at 
last on the twentieth of January ; when Clodius 
was chosen aedile, without any opposition ; so 
that Cicero began once more to put himself upon 
his guard, from the certain expectation of a furious 
sedileship^. 

It may justly seem strange, how a man so pro- 
fligate and criminal as Clodius, whose life was a 
perpetual insult on all laws divine and human, 
should be suffered not only to live without punish- 
ment, but to obtain all the honours of a free city in 
their proper course ; and it would be natural to 
suspect, that we had been deceived in our accounts 
of him, by taking them from his enemies, did we 
not find them too firmly supported by facts to be 
called in question : but a little attention to the par- 
ticular character of the man, as well as of the 
times in which he lived, will enable us to solve 
the difficulty. First, the splendour of his family, 
which had borne a principal share in all the tri- 
umphs of the republic from the very foundation 
of its liberty, was of great force to protect him in 
all his extravagances : those who know anything 
of Rome, know what a strong impression this 
single circumstance of illustrious nobility would 
necessarily make upon the people ; Cicero calls 
the nobles of this class, prietors and consuls elect 
\^irom their cradles, by a kind of hereditary right ; 
Hfrhose very names were sufficient to advance them 
to all the dignities of the state f . Secondly, his per- 

c Nos cum maxime consilio, studio, labore, gratia, de 
causa regia niteremur, subito exorta est nefaria Catonis 
promulgatio, quae studia nostra impediret, et animos a mi- 
nore cura ad summum timorem traducoret.— Ep. Fam. i. 5. 

Suspicor per vim rogationem Caniniimi perlaturum. — 
Ad Quint, ii. 2. 

^ Bed veroor ne aut eripiatur nobis causa regia, aut 
deseratur. — Sed si res coget, est quiddam tertium, quod 
non — ^mihi displioebat ; ut ncque jacere regem pateremur, 
nee nobis repugnantibus, ad eum deferri, ad quern prope 
Jam delatum videtur. — Ne, si quid non obtinuerimus, 
repuisi esse vldeamur. — Ep. Fam. i. 5. 

« Sed omnia fiunt tardiora propter furiosse aedilitatis 
expectationem. — Ad Quint, ii. 2. 

' Non idem mihi licet, quod lis, qui nobili genere nati 
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sonal qualities were peculiarly adapted to endear 
him to all the meaner sort : bis bold and ready 
wit ; his talent at haranguing ; his profuse expense ; 
and his being the first of his family who had 
pursued popular measures against the maxims of his 
ancestors, who were all stern assertors of the aristo- 
cratical power. Thirdly, the contrast of opposite 
factions, who had each their ends in supporting 
him, contributed principally to his safety : the 
triumvirate willingly permitted and privately en.- 
couraged his violences : to make their own power 
not only the less odious, but even necessary, for 
controlling the fury of such an incendiary ; and 
though it was often turned against themselves, yet 
they chose to bear it, and dissemble their ability of 
repelling it, rather than destroy the man who was 
playing their game for them, and by throwing the 
republic into confusion, throwing it of course into 
their hands : the senate, on the other side^ whose 
chief apprehensions were from the triumvirate, 
thought, that the rashness of Clodius might be of 
some use to perplex their measures, and stir up 
the people against them on proper occasions ; or it 
humoured their spleen at least, to see him often 
insulting Pompey to his faceg. Lastly, all who 
envied Cicero, and desired to lessen his authority, 
privately cherished an enemy, who employed all 
his force to drive him from the administration of 
affairs; this accidental concurrence of circum- 
stances, peculiar to the man and the times, was 
the thing that preserved Clodius, whose insolence 
could never have been endured in any quiet and 
regular state of the city. 

By his obtaining the aedileship, the tables were 
turned between him and Milo : the one was armed 
with the authority of a magistrate ; the otlier be- 
come a private man : the one freed from all appre- 
hension of judges and a trial ; the other exposed 
to all that danger from the power of his antagonist: 
and it was not Clodius's custom, to neglect any 
advantage against an enemy, so that he now ac- 
cused Milo of the same crime of which Milo had 
accused him ; of public violence and breach of the 
laws, in maintaining a band of gladiators to the 
terror of the city. Milo made his appearance to 
this accusation on the second of February ; when 
Pompey, Crassus, and Cicero appeared with him ; 
and M. Marcellus, though Clodius's colleague in 
the sedileship, spoke for him at Cicero's desire ; 
and the whole passed quietly and favourably for 
him on that day. The second hearing was ap- 
pointed on the ninth ; when Pompey undertook to 
plead his cause, but no sooner stood up to speak, 
than Clodius's mob began to exert their usual arts, 
and by a continual clamour of reproaches and in- 
vectives, endeavoured to hinder him from going 
on, or at least from being heard : but Pompey was 

sunt, quibus omnia populi Romani beneficia dormientibus 
defenmtur.— In Verr. v. 70. 

Erat nobilitate ipsa, blanda conciliatricula commenda- 
tus. Omnes semper boni nobilitati favemus, &c.— Pro 
Sext. 9. 

e Videtis igitur hominem per seipsum jam pridem 
afflictum ao Jacentem, pemiciosis optimatium discordiis 
excitari.— Ne a republics reipublicae pestis amoveretur, 
restitenmt : etiam, ne causam diceret : etiam ne privatus 
esset : etianme in sinu atque in deliciis quidam optimi 
viri viperam illam vunenatam ac pestiferam habere potue- 
runt? Quo tandem decepti munere ? Volo, inquiunt, 
esse qui in ooncione detrahat de Pompeio.— De Harusp. 
Resp. 24. 
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Snn, to be. an baffled ; and spoke for near three 
■a, wilh B presence of minil, wLiuh commimded 
silence in spite of their Bttempta. Wben CJodius 
roue op to anivcr him, MiId'b pirty, in their turn, 
to diatorbed and confounded him, that he wu not : 
to speak a word ; while a numbBr of epigrams 
lampounaupoa hitn and his slater were thrown 
about, and publicly reheaned among the mnllltude 
below, BO as to make him quite Furioua ; till recol- 
lecting himself a little, and finding it impossible to 
:eed in bis speech, he demanded aloud of his 
mob, who it was that attempted to starve them hj 
ine? To which thej preaeutlj cried out, Pom- 
: he then asked, who it was that desired to 
"be sent to Egypt ? They all echoed, Fompey : but 
when he asked, who it was that they themsalies 
had a mind Co send? they answered, Craaaus: far 
the old jealoaai^ was now breaking nnt again be- 
tween Mm and Pompey; and though he apjwared 
that day on Milo's side, yet he waa not, as Cicero 
says, ■ real well-wisher to him. 

These warm praoeedlngs among the chiefs 
brougbt on a fVwy below among their psrtisaDe ; 
the Clodians began the attack, but were repulsed 
by the Pompeians; andClodius himself driven out 
of the rostra, : Cicero, when he saw the BlTuir pro- 
ceed Co hlowi. thought it high time to retreat and 
make the best of his way towards home : but no 
great harm was done, for Pompey, bnTing cleared 

forces, to prevent any farther mischief or scandal 
from bis aide'. 

The senate was preaently summoned, to provide 
Bome remedy for these disorders i where Fompey, 
who had drawn upon himself a fresh eavy from 
hia behaviour in the Egyptian affair, waa severely 
handled by Bibulus, Cutio, Favoniui, and otliers; 
Cicero chose to be absent, since he must either 
have oOendBd Pompey, by saying nothing for him. 
or the honest party, by defending him- The same 
debate was carried on for several days; in which 
Pompey was treated lery roughly by the tribune, 
'lato; who inveighed against him with great 
ercenesE. and laid open hia perlidy to Cicero. 
3 whom he paid the highest compliments, and 
'as heard ivith much aCteation by all Pompey'a 



Pampey answered him with au unusual vohe- 
mence; and reflecting openly an Crassua, a* the 
anthor of these affronts, declared, that he wontd 
guard bis life with more care than Scipio Africanue 
did when Carbo murdered bim, — These warm ei- 
preasions seemed to open a prospect of some great 
agitation likely to ensue : Pompey oonsalted with 
Cicero on the proper means of his security ; and 
acqnunCed him with his apprebeniiona of a design 
againat his life ; that Cato waa privately suppnrted, 
and Clodins furnished with money by Crassus; 
and both of them encouraged by Cnrio, Bibulus, 
and the rest, who envied him ; that it was neces- 
sary for him to look to himself, since the meaner 
people were wholly alienated, Che nobility and 
senate generally dlsaSeoted, and the youth cor- 
rupted. Cicero readily consented to join fonwa 
with him, and to aommoa their clients and friends 
from all parts of Italy : for Ibongh be had no mind 
to fight his battles in the senate, he was desirous 
to defend hia person from all violence, especially 
against Craseus, whom he never loved : they re- 
solved likewise to oppose with united strength ail 
the attempts of ClodiuB and Cato, against Lentulua 
and Milo'. Clodins, on the other band, waa not 
less busy in mustering bis friends against the next 
hearing of Milo's cause : but as bis strength was 
much Inferior to that of hia adveraary, so he had 
no eipeclation of getting him condemned, nor any 
other view hnt to tease and haraaa him''; for 
after two bearings, the affair was put off by several 
adjournments to the beginning of May! from which 

The consul Marcelliuui, who drew his colleague, 
Pbilippna, along with him, was a resolute ojiposer 

the other magiatrates : for which reason he resolved 
to suffer no asaembliea of the people, eicept such 
as were necessary for the elections into the annual 
offices : his view was. to prevent Cato's law for 
recalling Lentulus, and the monstrous things, as 
Cicero calls them, which some were attempting at 
this time in favour of Ctesar. Cieero gives him 
the character of one of the beat consuls that be 
had ever known, and blames him only in one thing, 
far treating Pompey on sU occasions too rudely ; 
which made Cicero often absent himself from the 
senate, to avoid taking part either on the one sida 
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or the other'. For the support therefore of his 
dimity and interest in the city, he resumed his old 
task of pleading causes ; which was always popular 
and reputable, and in which he was sure to find 
full employment His first cause was the defence 
of L. Bestia, on the tenth of February, who, after 
the disgrace of a repulse from the prietorship in 
the last election, was accused of bribery and cor- 
ruption in his suit for it ; and, notwithstanding 
the authority and eloquence of bis advocate, was 
convicted and banished. He was a man extremely 
corrupt, turbulent, and seditious ; had always been 
an enemy to Cicero ; and supposed to be deeply 
engaged in Catiline's plot ; and is one instance of 
the truth of what Cicero says, that he was often 
forced, against his will, to defend certain persons, 
who had not deserved it of him, by the intercession 
of those who had*". 

Cfesar, who was now in the career of bis victories 
in Gaul, sent a request to the senate, that money 
might be decreed to him for the payment of his 
army ; with a power of choosing ten lieutenants, 
for the better management of the war, and the 
conquered provinces ; and that his command should 
be prolonged for five years more. The demand 
was thought very exorbitant ; and it seemed strange, 
that after all his boasted conquests, he should not 
be able to maintain his army without money from 
home at a time when the treasury was greatly ex- 
hausted ; and the renewal of a commission, obtained 
at first by violence and against the authority of the 
senate, was of hard digestion. But Caesar's interest 
prevailed, and Cicero himself was the promoter of 
it, and procured a decree to his satisfaction ; yet 
not without disgusting the old patriots, who stood 
firm to their maxim of opposing all extraordinary 
grants : but Cicero alleged the extraordinary ser- 
vices of Caesar ; and that the course of his victories 
ought not to be checked by the want of necessary 
supplies, while be was so gloriously extending the 
bounds of the empire, and conquering nations 
whose names had never been heard before at Rome : 
and though it were possible for him to maintain 
his troops without their help by the spoils of the 
enemy, yet those spoils ought to be reserved for 
the splendour of his triumph, which it was not just 
to defraud by their unseasonable parsimony i^. 

He might think it imprudent perhaps at this time, 

1 Consul est egreglus Lentulus, non impediente collega : 
sic inquam bonus, ut meliorern non viderim. Dies coini- 
tiales exemit omnes.— Sic legibus pemiciosissimis obsis- 
titur, maxime Catonis. — Nunc igitur Catonem Lentulus a 
legibus removit, et eos, qui de Caesare monstra promul- 
garunt. — Marcellinus autem boo uno mihi minus satis- 
facit, quod eum nimis aspere tractat, quanquam id senatu 
non invito facit : quo ego me libentius a curia, et ab omni 
parte reipublicae subtraho. — Ad Quint. 26. 

™ A. D. III. Id. dixi pro Bestia de ambitu apud prae- 
torem Cn. Domitium, in foro medio, maximo conventu. — 
Ad Quint, ii. 3. 

Ck)gor nonnunquam homines non optime de me meritos, 
rogatu eorum qui bene ineriti sunt, defendere.— Ep. Fam. 
vii. 1 ; vid. Philip, xi. 5. ; Sallust Bell. Cat. 17, 43 ; Plutar. 
in Cic 

n Ilium enim arbitrabar etiam sine hoc subsidio pecuniae 
retinere exercitum praeda ante parta, et bellum conficere 
posse : sed decus illud et omomentum triumph! minuen- 
diun nostra parsimonia non putavi. — 

Et quas regiones, quasque gentes nullas nobis antea 
literae, nulla vox, nulla fama notas fecerat, has noster 
imperator, nosterque exercitus, et populi Romani arma 
peragrarunt.— De Prov. Consul, zi. 13. 



to call Caesar home from an unfinished war, and 
stop the progress of his arms in the very height of 
his success ; yet the real motive of his conduct 
seems to have flowed, not so much from the merits 
of the cause, as a regard to the condition of the 
times, and his own circumstances. For in his 
private letters he owns, " that the malevolence and 
envy of the aristocratical chiefs had almost driven 
him from his old principles ; and though not so far 
as to make him forget his dignity, yet so as to take 
a proper care of his safety ; both which might be 
easily consistent : if there was any faith or gravity 
in the consular senators : but they had managed 
their matters so ill, that those who were superior to 
them in powier, were become superior too in autho- 
rity ; so as to be able to carry in the senate, what 
they could not have carried even with the people 
without violence : that he had learnt from experi- 
ence, what he could not learn so well from books, 
that as no regard was to be had to our safety, with- 
out a regard also to our dignity, so the consideration 
of dignity ought not to exclude the care of our 
safety °.'' In another letter he says, ** that the 
state and form of the government was quite changed ; 
and what he had proposed to himself as the end of 
all his toils, a dignity and liberty of acting and 
voting, was quite lost and gone ; that there was 
nothing left, but either meanly to assent to the few, 
who governed all ; or weakly to oppose them, with- 
out doing any good : that he had dropped therefore 
all thoughts of that old consular gravity and cha- 
racter of a resolute senator, and resolved to conform 
himself to Pompey's will ; that his great affection 
to Pompey made him begin to think all things right 
which were useful to him ; and he comforted him- 
self with reflecting, that the greatness of his obli- 
gations would make all the world excuse him for 
defending what Pompey liked, or at least for not 
opposing it : or else, what of all things he most 
desired, if his friendship with Pompey would per- 
mit him, for retiring from public business, and 
giving himself wholly up to his books?.'' 

But he was now engaged in a cause, in which he 
was warmly and specially interested, the defence of 
P. Sextius, the late tribune. Clodius, who gave 

o Quorum malevolentissimis obtrectationibus nos scito 
de vetere ilia nostra, diutumaque sententia prope jam esse 
depulsos: non nos quidem ut nostrae dignitatis simus 
obliti, sed ut habeamus rationem aliquando etiam salutis. 
Poterat utrumque praeclare, si esset fides, si gravitas in 
hominibus consularibus. — 

Nam qui plus opibus, armis, potentia valent, profecisse 
tan turn mihi videntur stultitia et inconstantia ndver- 
sariorum, ut etiam auctoritate Jam plus valerent.— Quod 
ipse, Uteris omnibus apueritia deditus, experiundo tamen 
magis, quam discendo cognovi ; — neque salutis nostra? 
rationem habendam nobis esse sine dignitate, neque digni- 
tatis sine salute. — Ep. Fam. 1. 7. 

P Tantum enim animi inductio et mehercule amor erga 
Pompeium apud me valet, ut, quae illi utilia sunt, et quae 
ille vult, ea mihi omnia jam et recta et vera videantur — 
Me quidem ilia res oonsolatur, quod ego is sum, cui vel 
maxime concedant omnes, ut vel ea defendam, quae Pom- 
peius velit, vel taceam, vel etiam, id quod mihi maxime 
lubet, ad nostra me studia referam literarum ; quod pro- 
fecto faciam, si mihi per ejusdem amicitiam licebit.— 

Qua? enim proposita fuerant nobis, cum et honoribus 
amplissedmis, et laboribus maximis perfuncti essemus, 
dignitas in sententiis dicendis, libertas in republioa 
oapessenda ; ea sublata tota : sed neo mihi magis, quam 
omnibus. Nam aut aasentiendum est nulla cum gravitate 
pauois, aut frustra dissentiendum.— Ibid. 8. 
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Cicero'i frienda no roiiite. bating himBtlf uiider- 
Uk«n Milo, Bssigoed the prosecution of Scitiiu to 
one of his confidBiits, M, Tolling Albinovaniu, who 
wcuaed him of public violence or breBcb of pesce 
in bia tribunate^. Seilios had been a trae Aiend 
CD Cicero in bis diatress ; and borne h great part in 
bis retitorstioa ; butia in esses of eminent service, 
conferred jointlj by mac;, every one is apt to claim 

■a Selling, naturally moroge, fiincyin^ bimgelf neg- 
leeted or not euSciently requited by Cicero, bad 
bebaied very churlibhly towards him aioce bis 
return : but Cicero, who nas never forgetful of 
past kindnesies. instead of resenting bis perverae- 
nesB, having hesnl that Seilius waa indisposed, 
vent in person to biii house, and cured bim of all 
his jealouaies, by fieely offering hit assistance and 
patronage in pleading his cause''. 

Tbia was a disappointment to the prosecutors ; 
who flattered themselves that Cicero was so much 
disgusted, that be would not be persusded to plead 
fur him ; but lie entered into tlie cause witb a beurcy 
; inclinstiau, and made it, as in effect it really was, 
bis own*. In his speech, which is still extant, 
after laying open tbe history of his exile, and the 
molivea of bis own conduct tbrougb tbe whole pro- 
gress of it, be shows, " that tbe only ground of 
prosecuting Sextius was, Ms faithful adherence to 
him, or rather to the republic ; tbritbycnndemniDg 
Seitius, they would in effect condemn bim, wbum 
oil tbe orders of tbe city bad declared to be unjustly 
eipalled, by tbe very same men who were now 
attempting to eipel Seitius : that it was a banter 
and ridicule on justice itielf, lo accuse a man of 
violence, who bad been left for dead upon tlie spot 
by the violence of those who accused him ; and 
whose only crime it was, that he would not suffer 
himself lo be quite killed, but presumed Co guard 
bis Ufe against their future attempts." lu short, 
be managed tbe cause su well, that Seitius was 

by tbe unanimous suffrages of all the judges ; and 
witb a universal applause of Cieera'a humanity 
and gratitude'. 

Pompey attended this trial aa a friend to Sextinsi 
while CiBsar'a creature, Vatiniua, appeared not only 
as BD adversary but a witness against him : which 
gave Cicero an opportunity of lashing him, aa Sex- 
tins particularly desired, with all the keenness of 
his raillery, lo tbe great diversion of tbe audience ; 
for instead of interrogating bim in tlie ordinary way 
about tbe facts deposed in the trial, be contrived to 
tease bim witb a perpetual series of questiona, 
josed the iniquity ■" ' 



in apite of all Ids impudence, quite daunted and 
confounded him. Vatinina faonever n 
feeble effort to defend himself, and rally Cicero in 
bis turn ; and among other things, reproached bim 
with the baseness of changing sides, and becoming 
Ciegar's (riend on account of tbe fortunate slate of 
bis affaita : to which Cicero briskly replied, though 
Pompey himself stood by, that be still preferred the 
condition of Bibulus'i consulship, whic:b Vatiniua 
thought abject and roiterabte, lo the viclorieg and 
triunipb? of all men whatsoever. This apecch 
against Vstinius is still remaining, under the title 
of tbe Interrogation ; and is nothing else but what 
Cicero himself calls it, a perpetual invective on tbe 
magigtracyof Valinios, and tbe conduct of those 
wbo supported btm". 

In tbe beginning; of April, the senate granted the 
sum of three hundred tboussnd pounds to Pompey, 
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city ; where there was still a 
great at the same time of money : so Ibi 
ing n point so tender could not fail of raising some 
ill-humour in tbe assembly ; when Cicero, wbosa 
old spirit seems lo have revited in him from his 
late success in SexCiug's cause, surprised them by 
proposing, that in the pre«nt inability of the trea- 
sury to purchase the Campanian binds, which by 
Crsar's act were to be divided to the people, the 
act itself should be reconsidered, and a day ap- 
pointed for that detiberntioD : tbe motion 
received with a universal joy, and a kind of tun 
luary acclamation : the enemies of tbe triumvirate 
were extremely pleased with it, in hopes that it 
would make a breach between Cicero and Pompey ; 
but it served only for a proof, of what Cicero him- 
self observes, that it is very hard tor a man to depart 
from his old seutlmenls in politics when they are 
right end just*. 

Pompey, whose nature was singularly regerred, 
Bipressed no uneasiness uponit, our toolc any notice 
of it to Cicero, though tbcy met and supped to- 
gether famiharly as they used to do : but he set 
forward goon at^r towards Africa, in order to pro- 
vide corn ; and intending [o call at Sardinia, 
proposed lo embark at Pisa or Leghorn, that he 
might have an interview with CKsar, who was now 
at Luca, tbe utmost limit of bis Gallic govemment. 
He found Cteaar esceedingly out of humour witb 
Cicero ; for Crassoa bad already been witb bim at 
Ravenna, and greatly incensed bim by his account 
of Cicero's late motion ; which he complained of 
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80 heavily, that Pompey promised to use all his 
authority to induce Cicero to drop the pursuit of 
it ; and for that purpose sent away an express to 
Rome to entreat him not to proceed any farther in 
it till his return ; and when he came afterwards to 
Sardinia, where his lieutenant Q. Cicero then re- 
sided, he entered immediately into an expostulation 
with him about it, " recounting all his services to 
his brother, and that everything which he had done 
for him was done with Ciesar's consent ; and re- 
minding him of a former conversation between 
themselves concerning Csesar's acts, and what 
Quintus himself had undertaken for his brother on 
that head ; and as he then made himself answerable 
for him, so he was now obliged to call him to the 
performance of those engagements : in short, he 
begged of him to press his brother to support and 
defend Csesar's interests and dignity, or if he could 
not persuade him to that, to engage him at least 
not to act against themJ^.'' 

This remonstrance from Pompey, enforced by 
his brother Quintus, staggered Cicero's resolution, 
and made him enter into a fresh deliberation with 
himself about the measures of his conduct ; where, 
after casting up the sum of all his thoughts, and 
weighing every circumstance which concerned either 
his own or the public interest, he determined at 
last to drop the affair rather than expose himself 
again, in his present situation, to the animosity of 
Pompey and Ciesar, for which he makes the fol- 
lowing apology to his friend Lentulus : — '* that 
those who professed the same principles and were 
embarked in the same cause with him, were perpe- 
tually envying and thwarting him, and more dis- 
gusted by the splendour of his life than pleased 
with anything which he did for the public service ; 
that their only pleasure, and what they could not 
even dissemble while he was acting with them, was 
to see him disoblige Pompey and make Ccesar his 
enemy, when they at the same time were continually 
caressing Cloaius before his face, on purpose to 
mortify him : that if the government indeed had 
fallen into wicked and desperate hands, neither 
hopes nor fears nor gratitude itself could have 
prevailed with him to join with them ; but when 
Pompey held the chief sway, who had acquired it 
by the most illustrious merit, whose dignity he had 
always favoured from his first setting out in the 
world, and from whom he had received the greatest 
obligations, and who at that very time made his 
enemy the common enemy of them both, he had 
no reason to apprehend the charge of inconstancy 
if on some occasions he voted and acted a little 
differently from what he used to do, in complaisance 

7 Hoc S. C. in sententiam meam facto, Pompeius, cum 
mihi nihil ostendisset se ease offensum, in Sardiniam et in 
Africam profectus est, eoque itinere Lucam ad Caesarem 
venit Ibi multa de mea scntentia questus est Cesar, 
quippe qui etiam Ravennae Crassum ante vidisset, ab 
eoque in me esset incensua Sane moleste Pompeium id 
ferre constabat : quod ego, cum audissem ex aliis, maxime 
ex fratre meo oognovi ; quem cum in Sardinia paucis post 
diebus, quam Luca discesserat, convenisset. Te, inquit, 
ipsum cupio : nihil opportunius potuit accidere •■ nisi cum 
Marco fratre diligenter egeris, dependendum tibi est, quod 
mihi pro illo spopondisti : quid multa ? Questus est gra- 
viter : sua merita commemoravit : quid egisset sspissime 
de actis Caesaris cum meo fratre, quidque sibi is de me 
recepisset, in memoriam redegit : sequc quae de mea salute 
egisset, voluntate Csraaris ^sse, ipmmi meum fratrem 
testatuB est. — £p. Fam. i. 9. 



to such a friend : that his union with Pompey 
necessarily included Caesar, with whom both he 
and his brother had a friendship also of long stand- 
ing, which they were invited to renew by all 
manner of civilities and good offices freely offered 
on Csesar's part : that, after Csesar's great exploits 
and victories, the republic itself seemed to inter- 
pose and forbid him to quarrel with such men ; 
that when he stood in need of their assistance, his 
brother had engaged his word for him to Pompey, 
and Pompey to Csesar, and he thought himself 
obliged to make good those engagements'.*' 

This was the general state of his political be- 
haviour: be had a much larger view and more 
comprehensive knowledge both of men and things 
than the other chiefs of the aristocracy, Bibulus, 
Marcellinus, Cato, Favonius, &c., whose stiffness 
had ruined their cause, and brought them into 
their present subjection, by alienating Pompey and 
the equestrian order from the senate. They con- 
sidered Cicero's management of the triumvirate as 
a mean submission to illegal power, which they 
were always opposing and irritating, though ever 
so unseasonably ; whereas Cicero thought it time 
to give over fighting when the forces were so un- 
equal, and that the more patiently they suffered 
the dominion of their new masters the more 
temperately they would use it' ; being persuaded 
that Pompey at least, who was the head of them, 
had no designs against the public liberty, unless he 
were provoked and driven to it by the perverse 
opposition of his enemies^. These were the 
grounds of that complaisance which he now 
generally paid to him, for the sake both of his own 
and the public quiet ; in consequence of which, 
when the appointed day came for considering the 
case of the Campanian lands, the debate dropped 
of course, when it was understood that Cicero, the 
mover of it, was absent and had changed his mind ; 
though it was not, as he intimates, without some 
struggle in his own breast that he submitted to 
this step, which was likely to draw upon him an 
imputation of levity^. 

' Qui cum ilia sentirent in republica quae ego agebam, 
semperque sensissent ; me tamen non satisfaoere Pompeio, 
Caesaremque inimicissimum mihi futurum, gaudere se 
aiebant : hoc mihi dolendum, sed illud multo magis, quod 
inimicum meum. — Sic ampIexabantui^-Sic me praesente 
osculabantur— Ego si ab improbis et perditis civibus rem- 
publicam teneH videbam — Non modo praemiis'— Sed ne 
periculis quidem ullis compulsus— Ad eonmi causam me 
adjungerem, ne si summa quidem eorum in me merita 
constarent. Cum autem in republica Cn. Pompeius prin- 
ceps esset — meumque inimicum unum in civitate haberet 
inimicum, non putavi famam inconstantiae mihi pertimes- 
oendam, si quibusdam in sententiis paullum me immu- 
tassem, meamque voluntatem ad summi viri, de meque 
optime meriti dignitatem aggregassem, &c. Gravissime 
autem me in hac mente impulit, et Pompeii fides, quam 
de me Caesari dederat, et fratris mei, quam Pompeio.— 
Ep. Fam. i. 9. 

■ Neque, ut ego arbitror, errarent, si cum pares esse non 
possent, pugnare deslsterent.— 

Commutata tota ratio est senatus, Judiciorum, rei totius 
publicae. Otium nobis exoptandum est: quod ii, qui 
potiuntur rerum, praratituri videntur, si quidam homines 
paticntius eorum potentiam ferre potuerint. Dignitatem 
quidem illam consularem fortis et constantis senatoris, 
nihil est, quod cogitemus. Amissa est culpa eorum, qui a 
senatu et ordinem conjunctissimum, et hominem clarissi- 
mum abalienarunt.— Ibid. 8. 

>> Ep. Fam. i. 9. 

c Quod idibus et postridie fuerat dictum, de agro Cai% 
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HI] diughter TuIIia, haiiog now lived a itidow 
Kbout * r^r, <•■« tnarried to > tecond buabind, 
Furius CraBBipes. and the widding feast beld at 
Cli-rro's haiua on the siith of April. We find yrry 
little said of the character or cooditioD of thii 
Craasijuis; but by Cicero'* care In makiDg the 
hibIfIi. (be fortane which he paid, and tlie con- 
gratulation of hia Aicnda upon it, he appear) lo 
have been a nablemsa of ptincipal tank and 
dignitj'. Atticus also, who ma about a year 
younger than Cicero, wai married this spring to 
Pilia, and invited him to the wedding'. As to hia 
domestic atfoin, bU chief care at present was about 
rebiiUding three of bis house* which were de- 
molished in his exile, and repairing the rest, with 
that also of his brother, out of wbich they were 
driven in the last attack of Clodius : by Che biota 
-which he gives of Ihem, they all seem to have been 
very msgniticetit. and built under the direction of 
the best architect). Clodiui gave no farther inter- 
ruption to them, being forced to quit the pursuit 
of Cicero in order to watcb the motions of a more 
dangerous enemy, Mito. Cicero, however, was 
not without a share of uneasiaeBs within hia own 
walla; his hrother'a wife and hia own neither 
agn^ed well with each other nor their own husbands. 
Quintus's was displeased at Let husband's staying 
so long abroad, and Cicero's not diBpoaed to make 
hers the happier for etsy injt at borne. Hia nephew 
also, young Quintus. a perverse youth, spoiled by 
a mother's indulgence, added soniewhaC to his 
trouble ; for he was now chargpd with the care of 
his education in the father's absence, and had bim 
laughC under his own eye by Tyrannio, a Greek 
master, who, with several other learned men of 
that country, was entertained in his hoaas'. 

King Ptolemy's affair was nu mors talked of ; 
Pompey had other buaineas upon hia hauda, and 
was BO ruffled by the tribune Calo and the consul 
MarcelUnuB, that he laid aside all thoughts of it 
for bimaetf, and wished to serve Lentulus in it. 
The senate had passed a rote against restoring him 
at all, but one of the tribunes inhibited them fi-om 
proceeding to a decree, and a former decree was 
aclualiy Bubslating in lavour of Lentulus. Cicero, 
therefore, alter a consultation with Pompey, sent 
Lim (heir joint and lut advice : " that by his com- 
mand of a province ao near lo Egypt, aa he was 
the best judge of what he was able to do, ao if he 
found himielf maater of (be thing and waa aasured 
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of luccess. he might leavB the king at Ptolemaia, 
or some other uel^bonriag dty, and proceed 
without him to Alexandria, where, if by the 
influence of liii fleet and troops he could appease 
the public diasentions. and periuade the inhabitanb 
to receive their king peaceably, he might then 



restore Idm according 



] the 



first decree ; yet without 1 
Ugioasmeu (says he) tell us, the sihyl has enjoined; 
tb«t it was the opinion, however, of them both, 
that people would judge of the fact by ths event. 
If he was certain, iherrfore, of carrying hii point, 
he should not defer it; if donblfnl, should not 
undertake it : for as the world would applaud him 
if he etttaed it with ease, so a miscitrriage might 
be fatal on account of the la(e vote of the lenale, 
and the acruple abont religion'." But Lentulus, 
wisely judging the affair too hazardous for one of 
his dignity and fortunes, left it to a man uf more 
desperate character, Gabinius, who ruined himself 
soon after by embarking in it. 

The tribune Calo, who was perpetually inveighing 
against keeping gladiators, like so many standing 
armies to the terror of the citiiens, had lately 
haaghl a band of them, but finding himself unable 
to maintain them was contriving to part with them 
again wilhoot noise or scandal. Milo got notice 
of it, and privately employed a person, r ' 
his own friends, to boy them ; and when 
purchased, Raeilius, another tribune, taking the 
matter upon himself, and pretending that they 
were bought for him, published a proclamation 
that Cato's fauiily of gladiators was to be sold by 
auction, which gave no small diversion l" ■' 
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Italy. He sp 
five days at Arpinum, wLence he proceeded to 
other houieB at Pompeii and CumK ; and stopped 
a while, on hia return, at Antinm, where he had 
lately rebnilt his house, and was now disposing and 
orderinK his librnry by the direction of Tyrannio, 
the remains of wbich, he aays, were more consider, 
able than he expected from the late ruin. Alticus 
lent him two of his libtariaiu to assist bts own iu 
taking catalogues, and placing the books in order ; 
which he calls the infuaion of a soul into the body 
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of his housed During this tour, bis old enemy 
Gabinius, the proconsul of Syria, having gained 
some advantage in Judea against Aristobulus, who 
had been dethroned by Pompey, and on that ac- 
count was raising troubles in the country, sent 
public letters to the senate to give an account of 
his victory, and to beg the decree of a thanksgiving 
for it His friends took the opportunity of moving 
the affair in Cicero's absence, from whose authority 
they apprehended some obstruction ; but the senate, 
in a full house, slighted his letters and rejected his 
suit : an affront which had never been offered 
before to any proconsul. Cicero was infinitely de- 
lighted with it, calls the resolution divine, and was 
doubly pleased for its being the free and genuine 
judgment of the senate, without any struggle or 
influence on his part ; and reproaching Gabinius 
with it afterwards, says that by this act the senate 
had declared that they could not believe that he, 
whom they had always known to be a traitor at 
home, could ever do anything abroad that was use- 
ful to the republic''. 

Many prodigies were reported to have happened 
about this time in the neighbourhood of Rome : 
horrible noises under ground, with clashing of 
arms ; and on the Alban hill a little shrine of Juno, 
which stood on a table facing the east, turned sud- 
denly of itself towards the north. These terrors 
alarmed the city, and the senate consulted the 
hanispices,who were the public diviners or prophets 
of the state, skilled in all the Tuscan discipline of 
interpreting portentous events, who gave the fol- 
lowing answer in writing, — that supplications must 
be made to Jupiter, Saturn, Neptune, and the 
other gods ; that the solemn shows and plays had 
been negligently exhibited and polluted ; sacred 
and religious places made profane; ambassadors 
killed, contrary to right and law ; faith and oaths 
disregarded ; ancient and hidden sacrifices care- 
lessly performed and profaned ; — that the gods 
gave this warning, lest, by the discord and dissen- 
tion of the better sort, dangers and destruction 
should fall upon the senate and the chiefs of the 
city, by which means the provinces would fall 
under the power of a single person, their armies 
be beaten, great loss ensue, and honours be heaped 
on the unworthy and disgraced ^ 

One may observe from this answer, that the 
diviners were under the direction of those who 
endeavoured to apply the influence of religion to 
the cure of their civil disorders : each party inter- 

i Offendes designationem Tyrannionis mirificam in 
Ubrorum meorum bibliotheoa ; quorum reliquiae multo 
meliores sunt, quam putaram. Etiam vellcm mihi mittas 
de tuis librariolis duos aliquos, quibus Tyrannic utatur 
glutinatoribus, et ad cetera administris.— Ad Att. iv. 4. 

Postea vero quam Tyrannio mihi libros disposuit, mens 
addita videtur meis sedibus: quaquidem in re, mirifica 
opera Dionysii et Menophili tui fuit.— Ibid. 8. 

k Id. Maiis senatus frequensdivinusfuit in supplicatione 
Oabinio deneganda. Adjurat Procilius hoc nemini acci- 
disse. Foris valde plaudiiur. Mihi cum sua sponte 
Jucundum, cum jueundius, quod me abeente, est enim 

u\iKpivh Judicium, sine oppugnatione, sine gratia nostra. 
— AdQuint. ii. 8;iv. 5. 

Hoc statuit senatus. cum frequens supplioationem Gabi- 
nio den^avit. — A proditore, atque eo, quern praescntem 
hostem reipublicae cognosset, bene rempublicam geri non 
potuisse. — De Prov. Conavl. 6. 

1 Yid. Argum. Manutii in Orat de Harusp. Respons.— 
Dio, L xxxix. p. 100. 



preted it according to their own views. Clodius 
took a handle from it of venting his spleen afresh 
against Cicero ; and calling the people together for 
tfat purpose, attempted to persuade them that this 
divine admonition was designed particularly against 
him ; and that the article of the sacred and reli- 
gious places referred to the case of his house, which, 
after a solemn consecration to religion, was ren- 
dered again profane ; charging all ^e displeasure 
of the gods to Cicero's account, who affected no- 
thing less than a tyranijy, and the oppression of 
their liberties'". 

Cicero made a reply to Clodius the next day in 
the senate, where, after a short and general invec- 
tive upon his profligate life, " he leaves him, he 
says, a devoted victim to Milo, who seemed to be 
given to them by heaven for the extinction of such 
a plague, as Scipio was for the destruction of Car- 
thage. He declares the prodigy to be one of the 
most extraordinary which had ever been reported 
to the senate ; but laughs at the absurdity of ap- 
plying any part of it to him, since his house, as 
he proves at large, was more solemnly cleared 
from any service or relation to religion than any 
other house in Rome, by the judgment of the 
priests, the senate, and all the orders of the dty^," 
Then running through the several articles of the 
answer, he shows them ^' all to tally so exactly 
with the notorious acts and impieties of Clodius's 
life, that they could not possibly be applied to any- 
thing else. That as to the sports, said to be neg- 
ligently performed and polluted, it clearly denoted 
the pollution of the Megalensian play, the most 
venerable and religious of all other shows, which 
Clodius himself, as sedile, exhibited in honour of 
the Mother of the gods ; where, when the magis- 
trates and citizens were seated to partake of the 
diversions, and the usual proclamation was made, 
to command all slaves to retire, a vast body of 
them, gathered from all parts of the city by the 
order of Clodius, forced their way upon the stage, 
to the great terror of the assembly ; where much 
mischief and bloodshed would have ensued, if the 
consul Marcellinus, by his firmness and presence 
of mind, had not quieted the tumult. And in 
another representation of the same plays, the slaves, 
encouraged again by Clodius, were so audacious 
and successful in a second irruption, that they 
drove the whole company out of the theatre, and 
possessed it entirely to themselves^. That as to 
the profanation of sacred and religious places, it 
could not be interpreted of anything so aptly as of 
what Clodius and his friends had done ; for that, 
in the house of Q. Seius, which he had bought 
after murdering the owner, there was a chapel and 
altars, which he had lately demolished. That L. 
Piso had destroyed a celebrated chapel of Diana, 
where all that neighbourhood, and some even of 
the senate, used annually to perform their family 
sacrifices. That Serranus also had thrown down, 
burnt, and profaned several consecrated chapels, 
and raised other buildipgs upon them p. That as 
to ambassadors killed contrary to law and right, 
though it was commonly interpreted of those from 
Alexandria, yet other ambassadors had been mur- 
dered, whose death was no less offensive to the 
gods : as Theodosius, killed with the privity and 
permission of Clodius ; and Plator* by the order of 



« Dio, 1. xxxix. p. 100. 
o Ibid. 10, 11, 12, 13. 



" De Harusp. Respons. 6. 
P Ibid. 14, 15. 
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[>i<iOi. As to the vialatioD of faith and aatha.Ih>[ 
it related evidently to those judges who had ab- 
■al>ed ClodiuB, a» being one of the most memani- 
ble and fla^iDt perjuries nttich Rome had ever 
known: that the aaawer itself sug^sted thia 
inter)iretalian, when it sabjoined. that ancient and 
occalt sacrifices were polluted ; which could refet 
nothing so properly as to the rices of the Bona 
1, which were the most undent and the most 
occult of any in the city i celebrated with iacre- 
dible secrecy to that goddess, whose name it wai 
not lawful for men to know, and with cererooniea 
which no msn ever pried into bat Clodius'. Then, 
u to the waming g;iven by the gods, of dangers 
likely to ensue from the dissentions of the princi- 
pal citiKena; that there was no man bo pardculsrly 
■ctite in promoting thoEe dissentiuus as Clodios, 
who was perpetuaUy inflaming one tide or the 
other i — now pursuing popular, now ariitocratical 
meaaurea ; at one time a favourite of the triumii- 
rate. at another of the sennCe ; whose credit was 
wholly gup parted by their quarrels and animosities." 
He exhorts them, therefore, in theconciOBlon, " to 
beware of fallinK into those miseries of which the 
<ds so eiidently forewarned them ; and to take 
re especially that the form of the republic was 
it altered, since all citil contests between great 
.d powerfiil citizens must necessarily end either 
a nniiersal deatructian, or a tyranny of the con- 
queror : that the state was now in bo tottering a 
condition, that nothing could preserve it but their 
conoord : that there was no hope of its being better 
while Clodius remained unpunished ; and but one 
degree left of being worse, by being wholly ruined 
and enslaved : for the prevention of which the 
gods had given them this remarkable admonition ; 
for they were not to believe, what was sometimes 
represented on the stage, that any god ever de- 
scended from heaven to convenie familiarly with 
men, but that these extraordinary sounds and agi- 
(atii>ns of the world, the air, the elements, were 
the only voice and speech which heaven made use 
of: that these admonished them of their danger, 
and pointed out the remedy ; and that the gods, by 
intimating so freely the way of their safety, had 
shown how easy it would be to pacily them by 
pacifying only their own animosities nnd discords 
among themselves." 

About the middle of the summer, and before the 
time of choosing new consols, which was commonly 
in August, the senate began to deliberate oo the 
provinces which were to be assigned to them at the 
expiration of their office. The consular provinces, 
about which the debate singly turned, were the two 
Oanls which Ceeaar now belli, Macedonia which 
Hso, and Syria which Uabiniua, possessed. All 
who spoke before Cicero, eicepting Servilius, were 
tor taking one or both the GaiUs from Ciesar, 
which naa what the senste generally desired ; but 
when it came to Cicero'a turn, he gladly laid hold 
on the occasion to revenge himself on Piso and 
Gabinius, and eierted all his authority to get them 
recalled, with some marks of disgrace, and their 
governments assigned to the succeeding eonsnis : 
but as for Ctesar, his opinion was, that his com- 
mand should he continued to him till he had 
finished the wsr which he was carrying on with 
such success, and settled the conquered countries. 



This gave no smAll offence ; and the consul Phi- 
Ilppus coold not forbear interrupting and remind- 
ing him, that he had more reason to be angry with 
CB-aai than with Gabinius himseir, since CieSBr was 
the author and raiser of all that storm which bad 
oppressed him. Bat Cicero replied, that, in this 
vote, he naa not pursuing his private reseatment, 
but the public good, which bad reconciled him to 
Casai ; and that he could not be an enemy to one 
who was deserving so well of his country ) that a 
year or two more would complete his conquests, 
and reduce ail Gaul to a state of peaceful subjec- 
tion : that the cause was widely diiferent between 
Cieiar and the other two : that Canar'a adminis- 
tntion was beneficial, prosperous, glorious to the 
repubhc : theirs scandalous, ignominious, hurtful 
to their subjects, and contemptible to their ene- 
mies. In short, he managed the debate so, that 
the senate came fully into bis lentiments. and de- 
creed the revocation of Piso and Gahinios'. 

He was now likewise engaged in pleading two 
coniideinble causes at the bar ; the one in defence 
of Cornelius Balbus, the other of M. Callus. Bal- 
bus was a native of Gades, in Spain, of a splendid 
family in that city, who, for hia fidelity and scr. 
vices to the Roman generals in that province, and 
especially in the Sertorian war, had the freedom of 
Rome conferred upon him by Pompey, in virtue 
a law which authorised him to grant it to as ma 
as be thought proper. But Pompcy's act was Di 
called in question as originally null and invalid, on 
a pretence that the city of Gades was not wii' ' 
the terms of that alliance and rotation to Ri 
which rendered its citizens capable of that 
vilege. Pompey and Crassaa were his advocates, 
and. at their desire, Cicero also, who had the third 
place or post of honour assigned to him, to give 
the finishing band to the cause'. The prosecudon 
was projected not so m uch out of enmity to Balbua 
as to bis patrons, Pompey and Ciesar, by whose 
favour be had acquired greet weaUh and power ; 
being at this lime general of the artillery to Cesar, 
and the principal manager or steward of all hia 
affairs. The judges gave sentence for him, and 
confirmed his right to the city ; from which foun. 
dation he was raised afterwards by Augustus to 
the consulate itself. His nephew also, yon - 
Balbas, who was made fi'ee with him at the SS] 
time, obtained the honour of a triumph for 1 
victories over the Gsramanles ; and, as Pliny tells 
ns, they were tlie only instances of foreigners and 
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adopted citizens who had ever advanced them- 
selves to either of those honours in Rome ". 

Ceelius, whom he next defended, was a young 
gentleman of equestrian rank, of great parts and 
accomplishments, trained under the discipline of 
Cicero himself ; to whose care he was committed 
by his father upon his first introduction into the 
forum. Before he was of age to hold any magis- 
tracy, he had distinguished himself by two public 
impeachments ; the one of C. Antonius, Cicero's 
colleague in the consulship, for oonspiring against 
the state ; the other of L. Atratinus, for bribery 
and corruption. Atratinus' son was now reveng- 
ing his father's quarrel, and accused Caelius of 
public violence, for being concerned in the assas- 
sination of Dio, the chief of the Alexandrian 
embassy, and of an attempt to poison Ciodia, the 
sister of Clodius : he had been this lady's gallant, 
whose resentment for her favours, slighted by him, 
was the real source of all his trouble. In this 
speech, Cicero treats the character and gallantries 
of Ciodia, her commerce with Caelius, and the 
gaieties and licentiousness of youth, with such a 
vivacity of wit and humour, that makes it one of 
the most entertaining which he has left to us. 
Caelius, who was truly a libertine, lived on the 
Palatine Hill, in a house which he hired of Clo- 
dius ; and among the other proofs of his extrava- 
gance, it was objected, that a young man in no 
public employment should take a separate house 
from his father, at the yearly rent of two hundred 
and fifty pounds. To which Cicero replied, that 
Clodius, he perceived, had a mind to sell his 
house, by setting the value of it so high ; whereas, 
in truth, it was but a little paltry dwelling, of 
small rent, scarce above eighty pounds per annum *. 
Caelius was acquitted; and ever after professed 
the highest regard for Cicero, with whom he held 
a correspondence of letters, which will give us 
occasion to speak more of him in the sequel of the 
history. 

Cicero seems to have composed a little poem 
about this time, in compliment to Caesar ; and 
excuses his not sending it to Atticus, '* because 
Caesar pressed to have it, and he had reserved no 
copy ; though, to confess the truth, (he says,) he 
found it very difficult to digest the meanness of 
recanting his old principles. But adieu (says he) 
to all right, true, honest counsels : it is incredible 
what perfidy there is in those who want to be 
leaders, and who really would be so, if there was 
any faith in them. I felt what they were, to my 
cost, when I was drawn in, deserted, and betrayed 
by them : I resolved still to act on with them in 
all things, but found them the same as before : 
till, by your advice, 1 came at last to a bettpr 
mind. You will tell me, that you advised me 
indeed to act, but not to write ; 'tis true ; but I 
was w illing to put myself under a necessity of 

« Fuit et Balbus Cornelius major consul— Primus exter- 
norum, atque etiam in ooeano genitorum usus illo honore. 
^Plin. Hist. Nat. vii. 43. 

Oarama caput Garamantmn : omnia armis Romanis 
superata, et a Comelio Balbo triumphata, uno omnium 
eztemo curru et Quiritium Jure donate : quippe Gadibus 
nato civitas Romana cum Balbo majore patruo data est. 
—Ibid. V. 5. 

* Sumptus unius generis objectus est, habitationis : 
triginta millibus dixistis eum habitare. Nunc demum 
intelligo P. Clodii insulam esse venalem, cujus hie in eedi- 
ciUis habitet, decem, ut opinor, millibus. — Pro Caelio, 7. 



adhering to my new alliance, and preclude the pos- 
sibility of returning to those who, instead of pitying 
me, as they ought, never cease envying me. — But 
since those who have no power will not love me, 
my business is to acquire the love of those who 
have : you will say, I wish that you had dune it 
long ago ; I know you wished it ; and I was a mere 
ass for not minding you^^." 

In this year also, Cicero wrote that celebrated 
letter to Lucceius, in which he presses him to 
attempt the history of his transactions. Lucceius 
was a man of eminent learning and abilities, and 
had just finished the history of the Italic and 
Marian civil wars ; with intent to carry it down 
through his own times, and, in the general rela- 
tion, to include, as he had promised, a particular 
account of Cicero's acts : but Cicero, who was 
pleased with his style and manner of writing, 
labours to engage him, in this letter, to postpone 
the design of his continued history, and enter 
directly on that separate period, " from the begin- 
ning of his consulship to his restoration ; compre- 
hending Catiline's conspiracy and his own exile." 
He observes, ** that this short interval was distin- 
guished with such a variety of incidents, and 
unexpected turns of fortune, as furnished the hap- 
piest materials both to the skill of the writer and 
the entertainment of the reader : that when an 
author's attention was confined to a single and 
select subject, he was more capable of adorning it, 
and displaying his talents, than in the wide and 
diffusive field of general history. But if he did 
not think the facts themselves worth the pains of 
adorning, that he would yet allow so much to 
friendship, to affection, and even to that favour 
which he had so laudably disclaimed in his pre- 
faces, as not to confine himself scrupulously to the 
strict laws of history and the rules of truth. That, 
if he would undertake it, he would supply him 
with some rough memoirs, or commentaries, for 
the foundation of his work ; if not, that he himself 
should be forced to do what many had done before 
him, write his own life — a task liable to many 
exceptions and difficulties : where a man would 
necessarily be restrained by modesty on the one 
hand, or partiality on the other ; either from blam- 
ing or praising himself so much as he deserved," 
&c.* 

This letter is constantly alleged as a proof of 
Cicero's vanity, and excessive love of praise : but 
we must consider it as written, not by a philoso- 

7 Urgebar ab eo, ad quem misi, et non habebam exem- 
plar. Quid? etiam, (dudumcircumrodo, quod devorandum 
est) subturpioula mihi videbatur traXivtfiia ; sed valeant 
recta, vera, honesta consilia. Non est credibile, qus sit 
perfidia in istis principibus, ut volunt esse, et ut essent, si 
quicquam haberent fidei. Benseram, noram, inductus, 
relictus, projectus ab lis : tamen hoc erat in animo, ut cum 
lis in republica consentirem. lidem erant, qui fuerant. 
Yix aliquando te auctore resipivi. Dices, ea te monuisse, 
quae facerem, non etiam ut scriberem. Ego mehercule 
mihi necessitatem volui imponere hujus novs conjunc- 
tionis, ne qua mihi liceret labi ad illos, qui etiam tum cum 
misereri mei debent, non desinunt invidere. Sed tamen 
modici fuimus viro64ar€t, ut soripsi — Sed quoniam qui 
nihil possunt, ii me amare nolunt, demus operam, ut ab 
iis, qui possunt, diligamur. Dices, vellem Jampridem. 
Scio te voluisse, et me asinum germanum fuisse. — Ad Att. 
iy.5. 

Scribis poema ab eo nostriun probari.— Ad Quint, ii. 15. 

z Ep. Fam. 12. 
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pher, but a BtateBmBn, coDaeioua of the greatest 
■ervicci la his country, far wbich he had Ih«d bar- 
bRrouBly treated ; and, on that account, the more 
eager tohaTB therm represented in an advantageoui 
light, and impatient to laale some part of that jlory 
when living, which he was mre to reap from them 
whm dead : and as to the paaiage nbich givei the 
offence, nhere he presies his Triend to exceed eien 
the bounds of truth in his praises, it is urged only, 
ve see, cooditionallf . and upon an absunl or im- 
probahla Buppogjtiiin, that LucceiuB did not tJiink 
the aotB themaelTes really laudable, or worth 
praising : but whatever eiceptiona there may he to 
the morality, (hers can be none u> the elegance and 
composition or the letter, which is tilled with a 
variety of beantiful gentiments, illustrated by ex- 
amples drawn from a perfect knowledge of history; 
■a that it is juslly ranked among the capital piecea 
of the epistolary kind which remtun to us from 
antiquity. Cicero had employed more than ordi- 
nary pains upon it, and was pleased with his 
success in it ; for he mentions it to Atticus with no 
small satisfaction, and wished him to get a copy of 
it from their friend Lucoeiui. The effect of it was, 
that Lueceiui undertook what Cicero desired, aud 
probably made some progress in it, unce Cicero 
sent htm the memoirs which he promised ; and 
Lucceiua lived many years after in an uninter- 
rupted friendship with him, though neither this 
nor any other of his writings bad the fortune to be 
preserved to succeeding sges*. 

All people's eyes and inclinations began now to 
turn towards Cssar. who by the eclat of his victo- 
ries seemed to rival the fame of Pompey himself, 
aud by his address aud generosity gained ground 
upon him daily in authority and influence in public 
affairs. He spent the winter at Luca, whither a 
vast concourse of all ranks resorted to him from 
Rome. Here Pomppy and Crasaus were again 
made friends by him ; and a project formed that 
they should jointly seiie the consnlship for the 






hey had 



ared tl 



candidates within the usual time. L. Domitius 
Ahenubarbus, a professed enemy, was one of the 
competitors ; who, thinking himself sure of success, 
could not forbear bragging, that he would efTeat, 
when consul, what he could not do when pnetor, 
rescind Cteaar's acta, and recal him from his 
government'' ; which made them resolve at all 
hazards to defeat him. What greatly favoured 
their design was the obstinacy of the tribune C. 
CalD, who, to reven^ himself on Marcelliuui, for 
not suffering him to hold any assemblies of the 
people, for promulgating his laws, would not suffer 
the consuls to bold any, fur the choice of the 
magistrates'^. The triumvirate supported bim in 
this resolution till the year npired, and the govern- 
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ment fell into an iuterregnum ; when by faction 
and violence, and the terror of troops, poured into 
the city, they extorted the consulship ODt of the 
hands of Domitius, and secured it to Ihemselvei ' 
Tills made Pompey generally odious, who, in i 
this height of greatness, could not defend himself 
from the perpetual railleriea and insults of his 
adversaries, which yet he bore with singular temper 
and palienoe. Marrellinus was constantly alarming 
the city with the danger of his power ; and, as be 
was haranguing one day on that subject, being 
encouraged by a general arclamntion af the people, 
" Cry out, citiieoa," lays be, " cry out nhile jou may, 
for it will not be long in your power to do so with 
safety'." Cu. Piso also, a young nobleman, w' 
had impeachi^d Maniliua Crispus, a man of prel 
rian rank and notoriously guilty, being provoked 
by Pompey's protection of bim, turned bis attack 
against Pompey himself, and charged him with 
many crimes against the slate ; being asked, there- 
fore, by Pompey, why he did not choose to impeach 
him rather than the criminal, he replied briskly, 
that if he would give bail to stand a trial, without 
raising a civil war, he would boou briog him before 
his judges'. 

During the continuance of these tumults, o< 
sioned by the election of the new consuls, Cicero 

retired into the country, where he 
A. UHH. 636. g[jid to the beginning of May, much 
""'■ **• out of humour, and disgusted both 
c» »Mpnos "'"^ "■" "ruWie and himself. ACti- 
HiBTus n. cos's conaUnt advice to him was, to 
H. ucniiq couault bis safely and interest, by 
nuBsuB II, uniting himself with themen of power; 

and they, on their part, were as con- 
stantly inviting him to it, by all possible assurances 
of their affection ; hut in his answers to Atticus he 
observes, " that their two cases were very different; 
that .^tticBB, having no peculiar character, suffered 
no peculiar indignity, nothing but what was com- 
mon to all the citizens ; whereas his own condition 
was such, that if he spoke what he ought to do, he 
should be looked upon as a madman ; if what was 
useful only to himaelf, as a slave ; if nothing at all, 
as ignite oppressed and subdued ; that his uueasj- 
neia wbb the greater, hecause he could not show 
it without being thought ungrateful.^ — Shall I with- 
draw myself then (says he) from business, and 
retire to the port of ease? Tliatwill not be allowed 
to me. Shall I follow these leaders to the wars, 
and after having refused to command, submit to 

your advice, aud wish that I had alnays f<illowed 

affairs ? I cannot persuade myself to that, 
begin to think Philuxenus in the right, who chose 
to be carried bai^k to prison, rather than commend 
the tyrant's verses. This is what I am now medi- 
tfltiog, to declare my dislike at least of what tliey 



Such were the agitations of h 



mind at this 
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time, as he frequently signifies in his letters : he 
was now at one of his villas on the delightful shore 
of Baise, the chief place of resort and pleasure for 
the great and rich ; Pompey came thither in April, 
and no sooner arrived than he sent him his com- 
pliments, and spent his whole time with him : they 
had much discourse on public affairs, in which 
Pompey expressed great uneasiness, and owned 
himself dissatisfied with his own part in them ; but 
Cicero, in his account of the conversation, inti- 
mates some suspicion of his sincerity'*. In the 
midst of this company and diversion, Cicero's 
entertainment was in his studies ; for he never 
resided anywhere without securing to himself the 
use of a good! library : here he had the command 
of Faustus's, the son of Sylla, and son-in-law of 
Pompey, one of the best collections of Italy, 
gathered from the spoils of Greece, and especially 
of Athens, from which Sylla brought away many 
thousand volumes. He had nobody in the house 
with him but Dionysius, a learned Greek slave, 
whom Atticus had made free, and who was en- 
trusted with the instruction of the two young 
Ciceros, the son and the nephew : with this com- 
panion he was devouring books, since the wretched 
state of the public had deprived him, as he tells us, 
of all other pleasures. '' I had much rather ,"" says he 
.to Atticus, ** be sitting on your little bench under 
Aristotle's picture, than in the curule chairs of our 
great ones; or taking a turn with you in your 
walks, than with him whom it must, I see, be my 
fate to walk with : as for the success of that walk, 
let fortune look to it, or some god, if there be any, 
who takes care of us'." He mentions in the same 
letter a current report at Puteoli, that king 
Ptolemy was restored ; and desires to know what 
account they had of it at Rome : the report was 
very true, for Gabinius, tempt ed by Ptolemy's gold, 

habes propriam servitutem: communi frueris nomine. 
Ego vero, qui, si loquor de republica quod oportet, insanus, 
si quod opus est, servus existimor, si tacco, oppressus et 
captus ; quo dolore esse debeo ? quo sum scilicet hoc etiam 
acriore, quod ne dolere quidom possum, ut non ingratus 
videar. Quid si cessare libeat et in otii portum confugere? 
Nequicquam. Immo etiam in bellum et In castra : ergo 
erimus &ira$oif qui rayol esse noluimus ? Sic faciendum 
est ; tibi enim ipsi, cui utinam semper paruissem, sic 
video placere. ReliquI est, ^wdprav ^Aa^cy, ra&rav 
K6(riii€t ; non mehercule possum : et Philoxeno ignosco, 
qui reduci in carcerem maluit. Veruntamen id ipsura 
mecum in his locis commentor, ut ista improbem. — Ad 
Att. iv. 6. 

The story of Dionysius the tyrant of Syracuse, and Phi- 
loxenus the poet, is told by Diodorus Siculus, lib. xv. p. 
331. 

h Pompeius in Cumanum Parilibus venit : misit ad me 
statim qui salutem nuntiaret: ad eum postridie mane 
vadebam.— Ad Att. iv. 10. 

Nos hie cum Pompeio fuimus : sane sibi displicens ; ut 
loquebatur ; sic est enim in hoc homine dicendum.— In nos 
vero suavissime e£fusu8 ; venit etiam ad me in Cumanum 
a se. — Ibid. 9. 

» Ego hie pascor bibliotheca Fausti. Fortasse tu puta- 
bas his rebus Puteolanis et Lucrinensibus. Neista quidem 
desunt. Sed mehercule a cseteris oblectationibus deseror 
et voluptatibus propter rempublicam, sic Uteris sustentor 
et recreor ; maloque in ilia tua sedecula, quam habes sub 
imagine Aristotelis, sedere, quam in istorum sella curuli, 
tecumque apud te ambulare, quam cum eo, quocum video 
esse ambulandum. Sed de iUa ambulatione fors videret, 
aut si qui est, qui curet deus.— Ibid. 10. 

Nos hie voramus literas cum homine mirifioo, ita meher* 
ciUe sentio, Dionysio.— Ibid. 11. 



and the plunder of Egypt, and encouraged alsb, 
as some write, by Pompey himself, undertook to 
replace him on the throne with his Syrian army ; 
which he executed with a high hand, and the 
destruction of all the king's enemies, in open 
defiance of the authority of the senate, and the 
direction of the sibyl : this made a great noise at 
Rome, and irritated the people to such a degree, 
that they resolved to make him feel their displeasure 
for it very severely at his return ^. 

His colleague Piso came home the first from 
his nearer government of Macedonia, after an in- 
glorious administration of a province, whence no 
consular senator had ever returned but to a triumph. 
For though, on the account of some trifling advan- 
tage in the field, he had procured himself to be 
saluted emperor by his army, yet the occasion was 
so contemptible, that he durst not send any letters 
upon it to the senate ; but after oppressing the 
subjects, plundering the allies, and losing the best 
part of his troops against the neighbouring barba- 
rians, who invaded and laid waste the country, he 
ran away in disguise from a mutiny of the soldiers, 
whom he disbanded at last without their pay^ 
When he arrived at Rome, he stripped his fasces 
of their laurel, and entered the city obscurely and 
ignominiously, without any other attendance than 
his own retinue™. On his first appearance in 
public, trusting to the authority of his son-in-law, 
Cxsar, he had the hardiness to attack Cicero, and 
complain to the senate of his injurious treatment 
of him : but when he began to reproach him with 
the disgrace of his exile, the whole assembly inter- 
rupted him by a loud and general clamour". 
Among other things with which he upbraided 
Cicero, he told him that it was not any envy for 
what he had done, but the vanity of what he had 
said, which had driven him into exile ; and. that a 
single verse of his, 

Cedant arma togs, concedat laurea linguae, 

was the cause of all his calamity, by provoking 
Pompey to make him feel, how much the power of 
the general was superior to that of the orator : he 
put him in mind also, that it was mean and unge- 
nerous to exert his spleen only against such whom 
he had reason to contemn, without daring to 
meddle with those who had more power, and where 
his resentment was more due". But it had been 

^ Vid. Dio, 1. xxxix. p. 116, &c. 

^ Ex qua aliquot prstorio imperio, consular! quidem 
nemo rediit, qui incolumis fuerit, qui non triumpharit. — 
In Pison. 16. 

Ut ex ea provincia, quae fuit ex omnibus una maxima 
triumphalis, nullas sit ad senatum literas mittere ausus. 
— Nuntius ad senatum missus est nullas. — Ibid. 19. 

Mitto de amissa maxima parte exercitus. — Ibid. 20. 

Dyrrhachium ut venit decedens, obsessus est ab iis ipsis 
militibus — Quibus cum Juratus aiiirmassit. se, qus debe- 
rentur, postero die persoluturum ; domum se abdidit : 
inde nocte intempesta crepidatus, veste scrvili navem 
conscendit. — Ibid. 38. 

"1 Sic Iste — Macedonicus imperator in urbem se intulit, 
ut nullius negotiatoris obscurissimi reditus unquam fuerit 
desertior.— Ibid. 23. 

Cum tu — detractam e cruentis fascibus lauream ad por- 
tam Esquilinam abjecisti. — Ibid. 30. 

° Tune ausus es meum discessum ilium — maledicti et 
contumelise lix;o ponere? Quo quidem tempore cepi, 
Patres Conscripti, fructum immortalem vestri in me amo- 
ris— qui non admurmuratione, sed voce et clamore abjecti 
hominis — petulantiam fregistis. — Ibid. 14. 

o Non ulla tibi, inquit, invidia nocuit, sed versus tui. — 



better for him to Iibtb stifled his mmplaints, and 
Buffered Cipero to be quiet ; who, eiMperated by 
bi< imprudent Bltai^k, made a repl; to him upon 
the spot in so iiiTecIive npeecb, ibe aeTerest 
periiapB that was ever Bpokeo b; nay man, on the 
perEOD. the parts, the irboJe life and conduct of 



hich, a 






oioBt detestalile chi 
him to all poBlerity. Ai to the veree with which 
he WHS urged, he ridioulea the abautdit]' of Piso'a 
applicatioa of it, and lelli him, "that he bad con- 
trived a (ery extraordinary punishment fur poor 
poets, if they were 10 be baniehed for every bad 
line : that be wru a critic of a new kind, not an 
AriBtarchoB, but a gramroatical PhalariB; who, 
insteid of eipangjag the verse, was for destroying 
the snthor : that the veree itself conld net imply 
any aflVnat to any man wbatioever { that he was 

that by the gown he meant big own gown, or by 
arms, the arms of any particular general ; and not 
to Bee, that he vat speaking only in the poetical 
style; and as the one nag the entblem of peace, 
the other of war, that he could mean nothing else, 
than that the tumults and dangers with which the 
city liad been threatened, must now give way to 
peace and traoquilliCj : that he might haie stuck a 
little indeed in eiplaining the latter part of the 
verse, if Piso himself had not helped him out; 
who, by trampling bis own laurel under foot at 
the galea of Rome, had declared how much he 
thought it inferior to every other kind of honour 

that as fur Pompey, it was silly to think, that 

after the volumes which he had written in bit 
praise, one sil^y verse should make him at last his 
enemy : but that, in truth, be never was his enemy; 
■nd if, on a certain occasion, he had shown any 
coldness towarils him, it was all owing to the 
perfidy and malice of such as Pian, who were con- 
tinually infusing jealousies and suspicions into bim, 
till they had removed from bis contidenae all who 
loved either him or the republic r.'' 

About this time the theatre, which Poupey had 
built at his own charge for the use and ornament 
of the city, was solemnly opened and dedicated : it 
is much celebrated by Che auciente for its grandeur 
and magnificence : the plan was taken from the 
theatre of Mytilene, but greatly enlarged, so as to 
receive commodionsly forty thousand people. It 
was Burroondad by a portico, to shelter the company 
in bad weather, and bad 




anneied to it, with a basilica also, or grand hall, 
proper tbr the sittings of jndges, or any other 
public business: which were all finished at P 
cost, and adorned with a great number of images, 
formed by the ablest masters, of men and women, 
famed for something very remarkable or prodigious 
in their lives and characters '. Alticus undertook 
ibe care of placing all these statues, for which 
Pompey charged Cicero with his thanks to him' ; 
but what made this fabric Che more aurprising and 
splendid, was a beaQtiful (emplev erected at one 
end of it, to Venus the conquerees, and so con- 
trived that the seats of the theatre might serve as 
stairs to the temple. This was design^, it ia said, 
to avoid the reproach of making so vast an eipense 
for the mere use of litiury, the temple being to 
placed that those who came to the shows might 
seem to come to worship the goddess". 

At Ibe solemnity of this dedication, Pompey 
entertained the people with the most magniAamt 
shows which had ever been exhibited in Rome: 
in the theatre were stage plays, prizet of music, 
wrestling, and all hinda of bodily exercises : in the 
circus, horse-races and huntings of wild beasts for 
bve days successively, in which five hundred lions 
were killed, and, on the last day, twenty elephants, 
whose lamentable howling, when mortally wounded, 
raised such a commiseration in the multitude, Irom 
a vnlgar notion of their great sense and love to 
man, timt it destroyed the whole diverEion of the 
show, and drew curses ou Pompey himself for bang 
the author of so much cruelty'. So true it is. 
what Cicero obwrves of this kind of prodigality, 
that there is no real dignity or lasting honour in 
it ; that it satiates while it pleases, and is fargottrn 
as soon as it is over". It gives us, however, n 
genuine idea of the wealth and grandeur of these 
principal subjects of Rome, who. from their private 
revenues, could raise such noble buildings, and 
provide such shows, from the several quarters of 
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the world, which no monarch on earth is now able 
to exhibit. 

Cicero, contrary to his custom, was present at 
these shows, out of compliment to Pompey, and 
gives a particular account of them to his friend M. 
Marius, who could not be drawn by them from his 
books and retreat in the country. "The old actors 
(says he) who had left the stage came on to it 
again in honour to Pompey, but, for the sake of 
their own honour, ought rather to have staid away : 
our friend ^sopus appeared to be quite sunk and 
worn out, so that all people seemed willing to grant 
him his quietus ; for, in attempting to raise his 
voice, where he had occasion to swear, his speech 

faltered and failed him. In the other plays, the 

vast apparatus, and crowded machinery, which 
raised the admiration of the mob, spoiled the 
entertainment : six hundred mules, infinite trea- 
sures of plate, troops of horse and foot fighting on 
the stage. The huntings, indeed, were magni- 
ficent ; but what pleasure to a man of taste, to see 
a poor weak fellow torn to pieces by a fierce beast, 
or a noble beast struck dead with a spear ? The 
last day's show of elephants, instead of delight, 
raised a general compassion, and an opinion of 
some relation between that animal and man : but 
lest you should think me wholly happy, in these 
days of diversion, I have almost burst myself in 
the defence of your friend Gallus Caninius : if the 
city would be as kind to me as they are to iEsopus, 
I would willingly quit the stage, to live with you, 
and such as you, in a polite and liberal ease*.'* 

The city continued, for a great part of this 
summer, without its annual magistrates : for the 
elections, which had been postponed from the last 
year, were still kept off by the consuls, till they 
could settle them to their minds, and secure them 
to their own creatures ; which they effected at last, 
except in the case of two tribunes, who slipped 
into the office against their will : but the most 
remarkable repulse was of M. Cato from the prse- 
torship, which was given to Vatinius, from the best 
citizen to the worst. Cato, upon his return from 
the Cyprian voyage, was complimented by the 
senate for that service with the offer of the prsetor- 
ship in an extraordinary manner^. But he declined 
the compliment, thinking it more agreeable to his 
character to obtain it in the ordinary way, by the 
free choice of the people : but when the election 
came on, in which he was thought sure of success, 
Pompey broke up the assembly, on pretence of 
somewhat inauspicious in the heavens, and by 
intrigue and management got Vatinius declared 
prsetor, who had been repulsed the year before with 
disgrace, from the sedileship*; but this being car- 
ried by force of money, and likely to produce an 
impeachment of Vatinius, Afranius moved for a 
decree, that the praetors should not be questioned 
for bribery after their election, which passed against 
the general humour of the senate, with an exception 
only of sixty days, in which they were to be con- 
sidered as private men. The pretence for the 

« Ep. Fam. vii. 1. 

7 Cujus ministerii gratia senatus relationem interponi 
Jubebat, ut prsetoriis comitiis extra ordinem ratio ejus 
haberetur. Sed ipse id fieri passus non est.— Y^. Max. 
iv. 1 ; Plutarch, in Caton. 

* Proxiraa dementiffi suffragia — quoniam quem honorem 
Catoni negaverunt, Vatinio dare coacti sunt.— Val. Max. 
vii. 6 ; Plutarch, in Pomp. 



decree was, that so much of the year being spent, 
the whole would pass without any praetors at all, 
if a liberty of impeachiug was allowed : from this 
moment, says Cicero, they have given the exclusion 
to Cato ; and, being masters of all, resolve that all 
the world shall know it*. 

Cicero's Palatine house, and the adjoining portico 
of Catulus, were now finished ; and as he and his 
brother were the curators likewise of the repairs of 
the temple of Tellus**, so they seem to have pro- 
vided some inscriptions for these buildings in honour 
and memory of themselves ; but since no public 
inscriptions could be set up unless by public autho- 
rity, they were apprehensive of an opposition from 
Clodius. Cicero mentioned the case to Pompey, 
who promised his assistance, but advised him to 
talk also with Crassus, which he took occasion to 
do as he attended him home one day from the 
senate. Crassus readily undertook the affair, and 
told him that Clodius had a point to carry for him- 
self by Pompey's help and his ; and that if Cicero 
would not oppose Clodius, he was persuaded that 
Clodius would not disturb him, to which Cicero 
consented. Clodius's business was to procure 
one of those free or honorary lieutenancies, that he 
might go with a public character to Byzantium, 
and king Brogitarus, to gather the money which 
they owed him for past services. ''As it is a mere 
money matter," says Cicero, '' I shall not concern 
myself about it, whether I gain my own point or 
not, though Pompey and Crassus have jointly 
undertaken it." But he seems to have obtained 
what he desired, since, besides the intended in- 
scriptions, he mentions a statue also of his brother, 
which he had actually erected at the temple oif 
Telius<=. 

Trebonius, one of the tribunes in the interests of 
the triumvirate, published a law for the assignment 
of provinces to the consuls for the term of five 
years — to Pompey Spain and Afric, to Crassus 
Syria and the Parthian war, with a power of raising 
what forces they thought fit; and that Caesar's 
commission should be renewed also for five years 
more. The law was opposed by the generality of 
the senate, and, above all, by Cato, Favonius, and 
two of the tribunes, C. Ateius Capito,and P. Aqui- 
lius Gallus. But the superior force of the consuls 
and the other tribunes prevailed, and cleared the 
forum by violence of all their opponents. 

The law no sooner passed than Crassus began 

A A. D. m. Id. Mail S. C. factum est de ambitu in Afranii 

sententiam. Sed magno cum gemitu senatus. Consules 

non sunt persecuti eoriun sententias: qui Afranio cum 
essent assensi addiderunt, ut prsetores ita crearentur, ut 
dies Lx. privati essent. EodieCatonem plane repudiarunt. 
Quid multa ? Tenent omnia, idque ita omnes intelligere 
volimt. — Ad Quint, ii. 9. 

b Quod sdes Telluris est curationis meae.— De Harusp. 
Respons. 14. 

<^ Multa nocte cum YibuUio veni ad Pompeium. Cum- 
que ego egissem de istis operibus et inscriptionibus, per 
mihi benigne respondit. — Cum Crasso se dixit loqui velle, 
mihique, ut idem facerem suasit. Crassum consulem 
ex senatu domum rediixi : suscepit rem, dixitque esse 
quod Clodius hoc tempore cuperet se, et per Pompeium 
consequi. Putare se, si ego eum non impedirem, posse me 
adipisci sine contentione quod vellem, &c. — Ad Quinb 
ii. 9. 

Reddita est mihi pervetus epistola in qua de sede 

Telluris, et de porticu Catuli me admones. Fit utrumque 
diligenter. Ad Telluris etiam tuam statuam locavi.— 
Ibid. iii. 1. 
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to prepare for Ha EaBtem expuditian, and wai in 
BDch haste to setfurward thmt he li^ft Rome above 
two maDtb a before the eipiratinn of hismnauUhip. 
HU eagerness to involve the republic in a desperate 
war, for which the Parthians had given no preteit, 
was leoerally delisted by the city. The tribune 
Aleiui declared it impious, and prohibited by all 
the auapices. and denounced direful impreeaCiona 
agoiaat it; but finding CraaaDs determined t 
niareb in defiance of all religion, he waited (or hii 
at the galea of the cily, and, having dreaaed np 
little altar, stood ready vith a Gre and aacrilice I 
devote him to dcstrnction''. Ateiui was afWwards 
turned ont of the senate by Appiua, when hs waa 
censor, for falsifying the auapieea on this occaeion -, 
but the miierable falo of Crassus supported the 
credit of tliem, and confirmed the vulgar opinion 
of Che inoritible force of those ancient rites in 
drawing down the divine vengeance on all who 
presumed to contemn them'. Appina was one of 
the augura, and the only aue of the college who 
mainiained the trnlh of their auguries and the re- 
ality of divinatioD, for whiuh he was laughed at by 
the real, who charged him alao with an absurdity 
in the reason «hich he anbactibed for his censure 
upon Ateius, viz, that he bad faUilied the auspices, 
and brought a great calamity on the Roman people ; 
for if the anspicea, they said, were false, they 
could not poasibly have any effect, or be the cause 
of thatcutamity'. But theugh they were undoubt- 
edly forged, it ia certain however that they bad a 
teal influence on the overthrow of Crssaus ; fur 
the terrnr of them had deeply poeeessed the minds 

which they saw or heard to an omen of their 
rain ; BO that when llie enemy appeared in Bight 
they were struck wLih snch B panic that they had 
not courage or spirit enough left to make a tolera- 
ble reaiatance. 

Ci-asans was desirous before he left Rome to be 
reconciled to Cicero. They liad never been real 
friends, bnc generally opposite in party ; am 
I early engagements with Pompey kept bin 



lame. The quarrel gave great joy lo the 
le senate, who highly applauded Cicero, 
I embroil blm with Tlie triumvirate. But 
buured hard (o make it up, and Catsar 
expreased his nneaainess upon it, and 
<■>....»„ .„ .. r.-.our to be reconciled 



begged it ofCici 

with Craasua ; so mat no couin not Don 
against an interceaalon bd powerful, and » 
enforced by his affection to young CraBBUs. Their 
reconciliatioDwai conflrmed by mntusl profesa'" ~ 
of a sincere friendship for the future ; and Crai 
to give * public testimony of it to the city, ini 
himself, just before hia departure, lo sup with 
Cicero, who entertained liim in the gardenB of 
his son-in-law. Crasaipes'. These gardenn were 
upon the banks of the Tiber, and t 
been famous for their beauty and ail 
are the onlj proof which we meet 
splendid fortunei and candition of Cr 
Cicero spent a great part of the an 
country, in siudy and retreat; pleas 
that he was out of the way of those sqaabbles 
wlicre he miisl either have defended what be did 
not approve, or deserted (he man whom he onght 
not 10 forsake'. In this retirement be put the 
last hand to bis piece an the Complete Orator, 
which lie sent tci Atticus, and promises also to 
send to Leutulus. telling him that he had inter- 
mitted hia old task of orations, and betaken him,- 
setf to the milder and gentler studieE. in which be 
had finished lo his eBtisbclion three books, by way 
of dialogue, OD the Bulqeet of the Orator, in Aris- 
totle's manner, which would be of use to his son, 
young Lentulua, being drawn, not in the ordinary 
way of the schools and the dry method of precepti 
but comprehending all that the andents, an 
ipecially Aristulle and Isucrates, bad tauglit u 
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eased on account of CatUine'- 
plot, of which Crassuswas strongly suspected, and 
charged Cicero with being Ibe author of that 

; they carried it however on both sidei 

wiin much decency, ont of regard lo Craasus's 
BOn, PubliUB, a profi^aed admirer and disciple of 
Cicero, till an accidental debate in the senate blew 
up their secret grudge intoanopenquarrel. The de- 
bate waa upon Gabniius, whom Crassus undertnok 

, who replied with no less acrimony, and gave 

afreevenC to that old resentment of Crassus's many 

injuries which had been galherlng. he says, severd 

irs, but lain dormant so lung that be took it lo 

filinguiahed, till, from this accident, it burst 



principal speakers were P. C'raaaos ond M. Anto- 
niuB, persons of the first dignity in the republic, 
and the greatest masters of eloquence which Rome 
hod then known ; they were Dear forty years 
older than Cicero, and the first Romans wh 
pretend to dispute the prize of oratory n 
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Greeks, and who carried the Latin tongne to a 
degree of perfection which left little or no room 
for any further improvement ^ The disputation 
was undertaken at the desire and for the instruc- 
tion of two young orators of great hopes, C. Cotta 
and P. Sulpicius, who were then beginning to 
flourish at the bar. Cicero himself was not pre- 
sent at it, but being informed by Cotta of the 
principal heads and general argument of the 
whole, supplied the rest from his own invention, 
agreeably to the different style and manner which 
those great men were known to pursue ; and with 
design to do honour to the memory of them both, 
but especially of Crassus, who had been the direc- 
tor of his early studies, and to whom he assigns 
the defence of that notion which he himself always 
entertained of the character of a consummate 
speaker™. 

Atticus was exceedingly pleased with this treatise, 
and commended it to the skies, but objected to 
the propriety of dismissing Scaevola from the dis- 
putation after he had once been introduced into 
the first dialogue. Cicero defends himself by the 
example of their god Plato, as he calls him, in his 
book on Government, where the scene, being laid 
in the house of an old gentleman, Cephalus, the 
old man, after bearing a part in the first conver- 
sation, excuses himself that he must go to prayers, 
apd returns no more ; Plato not thinking it suit- 
able to the character of his age to be detained in 
the company through so long a discourse ; that, 
with greater reason, therefore, he had used the 
same caution in the case of Sceevola, since it was 
not decent to suppose a person of his dignity, ex- 
treme age, and infirm health, spending several 
days successively in another man's house: that 
the first day's dialogue related to his particular 
profession, but the other two turned chiefly on the 
rules and precepts of the art, where it was not 
proper for one of Scsevola's temper and character 
to assist only as a hearer". This admirable work 
remains entire, a standing monument of Cicero's 
parts and abilities, which, while it exhibits to us 
the idea of a perfect orator, and marks out the 
way by which Cicero formed himself to that cha- 
racter, it explains the reason likewise why nobody 

1 Crassus— quatuor et triginta tum habebat annos. tot- 
idemque annis mihi setate prsstabat— Triennio ipso minor 
quam Antonius, quod idcirco posui, ut dicendi latine 
prima maturitas qua »tate extitisset, posset notari; et 
intelligeretur, jam ad summum psene esse perductam, ut 
eo nihil ferme quisquam addere posset, nisi qui a philo- 
sophia, a Jure civili, ab historia fuisset instructior.— 
Brut. 275. 

Nunc ad Antonium, Crassumque pervenlmus. Nam ego 
sic existimo hos oratoresfuisse mazimos : et in bis prim um 
cum Graecorum gloria latine dicendi copiam eequatam.>— 
Ibid. 250. 

»> Nos enim, qui ipsi sermoni non interfuissemus, et 
quibus C. Cotta tantummodo locos ac sententias hujus 
disputationis tradidisset, quo in genere orationis utrum- 
que oratorem cognoveramus.id ipsum sumus in eorum 
sermone adumbrare cnnati.— De Orat. iii. 4. 

Ut ei, (Crasso) et si nequaquam parem illius ingenio, at 
pro nostro tameu studio meritam gratlam debitamque 
reforamus. — Ibid. 

n Quod In iis libris, quos laudas, personam desideras 
Scaevola;. Non eam temere dimovi, sed feci idem, quod in 
iroXireiq, deus ille noster, Plato. Cum in Piraeeum 
Socrates venisset ad Cephalum, locupletem et festivum 
senom, quoad primus ille sermo habcretur adest in dispu- 
tando senex, &c.— Ad Att. iv. 16. 
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has since equalled him, or ever will, till there be 
found again united, what will hardly be found single 
in any man, the same industry and the same parts. 
Cicero returned to Rome about the middle of 
November, to assist at Milo's wedding, who mar- 
ried Fausta, a rich and noble lady, the daughter of 
Sylla the dictator ", with whom, as some writers 
say, he found Sallust the historian in bed not long 
after, and had him soundly lashed before he dis- 
missed him. The consuls, Pompey and Crassus, 
having reaped all the fruit which they had proposed 
from the consulship, of securing to themselves 
the provinces which they wanted, were not much 
concerned about the choice of their successors ; so 
that after postponing the election to the end of 
the year, they gave way at last to their enemy, 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, being content to have 
joined with him their friend Appius Claudius 
Pulcher. 

As soon as the new year came on, Crassus's 
enemies began to attack him in the senate : their 
design was to revoke his commission, 
A. URB. 699. or abridge it at least of the power of 
making war upon the Parthians ; but 
Cicero exerted himself so strenuously 
in . his defence that he baffled their 
BARBU8, attempts, after a warm contest with 
A.CLAUDIUS the consuls themselves and several of 
puLCHSR. the consular senators. He gave Cras- 
sus an account of the debate by letter, 
in which he tells him that he had given proof, not 
only to his friends and family, but to the whole 
city, of the sincerity of his reconciliation; and 
assures him of his resolution to serve him with all 
his pains, advice, authority, interest, in everything 
great or small, which concerned himself, his friends, 
or clients, and bids him look upon that letter as a 
league of amity which on his part should be invio- 
lably observed P. 

The month of February being generally employed 
in giving audience to foreign princes and ambas- 
sadors, Antiochus, king of Comagene, a territory 
on the banks of the Euphrates 4, preferred a peti- 
tion to the senate for some new honour or privi- 
lege, which was commonly decreed to princes in 
alliance with the republic : but Cicero, being in a 
rallying humour, made the petition so ridiculous 
that the house rejected it ; and, at his motion, re- 
served likewise out of his jurisdiction one of his 
principal towns. Zeugma, in which was the chief 
bridge and passage over the Euphrates. Caesar, 
in his consulship, had granted to this king the 
honour of the praetexta, or the robe of the Roman 
magistrates, which was always disagreeable to the 
nobility, who did not care to see these petty 
princes put upon the same rank with themselves ; 
so that Cicero, calling out upon the nobles, *' Will 
you," says he, " who refused the praetexta to the 
king of Bostra, ''suffer this Comagenian to strut in 
purple !" But this disappointment was not more 
mortifying to the king than it was to the consuls, 
whose best perquisites were drawn from these com- 
pliments, which were always repaid by rich pre- 
sents : so that Appius, who had been lately recon- 
ciled to Cicero, and paid a particular court to him 

o Ad Att. iv. 13 ; v. 8. 

P lias literas vclim existimes foederis habituras esse vim, 
non epistolse ; meque ea, quae tibi promitto ao recipio, 
sanctissime esse observaturum.— Ep. Fam. v. 8. 

P Ep. Fam. XV. 1,3,4. 
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Ilia time, applied ta him hj Atticas *ad [facir 
inOD fiieods to BoSer the petitions of Ihia 
lo paaa quietlj, nor deBtroj the nsuai harvest 
of the montli, anil make it qnite barren to him'.- 
icero mnde nn eicursion this spring tu lisil 
Bevernl seats and eslatee in the countrj ; and, 
in hie Cumsn vilta, began a treatbe on politieB, or 
in the best BtaCc af a citjr, and the duties of a 
atiien; he calls it "a great ami laboriouB work, yet 
Borlhj of his pains if he could succeed in it ; if 
lot, 1 shall throw it (bojs he) into that aea which 
8 DOW before me, and attempt something sIes, 
uDce it is impossible for me to be idle." It was 
trawn up in the form of a dialogue, in which the 
greatest persons of the old republic were intj-o- 
duced, debating on the origin aud best constitution 
of government ; Scipio, Lielius, Philus. Maniliui, 
":i;,' The whole was to be distributed Into nine 
onks, each of them the snbject of one day'a dlS' 
utation. When he had finiibed the tno flrat, 
they were read in his Tuscnlan villa to some of 
his frienda ; where Sallnst, who was one of the 
company, advised him to chaage his plan, and 
treat the subject in his own person, as Aristotle 
had done before him ; aileging, that the intru> 
tionof those sncienls, instead of adding gravity, 
e an air of romance to the argument, which 
lid have the greater weight when delivered 
from himself, as being the work not of a tittle 
Bophist, or contemplative theorist, but of a con- 
sular senator and statesman, conversant in the 
greatest affairs, and writing what hia own practice 
and the eiperience of many years had tangbt him 
to be true. These reasons aeemed very plausible, 
and made him think of altering hie scheme', 
especially since, by throvring the scene so farbauk, 
he precluded himself from touching on those 
important revolntions of the republic which were 
later than the period to which he confined himself: 
but after some deliberation, being unwilling to 
throw away the two books already finlBbed, with 
ihich he waa much pleased, he resolved to stick 
the old plan , and as he had preferred it from 
the first, for the sake of avoiding offence, so he 
puraned it vithout any other alteration than that 
of reducing the number of books from nine to six, 
in which form they were afterwards pnbliabed, and 
rvived him for several ages, though now unfor- 
nately lost' . __^__ 
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From the fragments of this work, which itiU 
remain, it appears to have been a noble perform- 
ance, and one of his capital pieces, where ail the 
important questions in politics and morality 
discnsaed with the greatest eleganca and accotaey 
— of the origin of aociety, the nature of law and 
obligation, the eternal difference of right and 
wrong, of justice being the only good policy or 
foundation either of public or private prosperity ; 
BO that he calls bis six books so many pledges 
given to the public for the integrity of hii conduct'. 
The younger Scipio waa the principal apeaker of 
the dialogue, whose part it was to assert the ei- 
cellence of the Romaa constitution, preferably 
to that of all other Blatea* ; who, in the sixth 
book, under the fiction of a dream, which is still 
preserved to us, takes occasion to incolaate the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul and 
a future state, in a manner so lively and en. 
tertaining that it has been the standing pattern 
ever since to the wits of Bocceeding a^s, for 
attempting the aame metlmd of instilling moral 
lessoni in the form of dreams or visions- 
He was now drawn at last into a particnlar in- 
timacy and correspondence of letters with Csesar, 
who had long been endeavouring to Engage him to 
his friendship, and with that view had mvited hia 
brother. Qnintui, to be one of hiB lieutenants in 
Gaul, where Quinlns, to pay hia court the better 
to his general, joined heartily in preasing his 
brother to > union with him, instead of adhering 
ao obstinately to Pompey, who. as he tells him, 
waa neither ao sincere nor ao generous a friend as 
Ciesarr. Cicero did not diahke the advice, and 
etpressed s readinees to comply with it, of which 
Balbus gave an Intimation to Ciesar, with a letter 
also iocloaed from Cicero himself ; but the pocket 
happening Co fall into water, the letters were all 
destroyed except a scrap or two of Balbna's, to 
which Cnsar returned answer : — " 1 perceive that 
you had written somewhat about Cicero, which 1 
could not make out ; but, as far as I can guess, it 
was somelbingrathertobewishedthnnhopedfbr'." 
optlnio statu clvltatls ot de optlmg olve.— Ill librl, nuin in 





But Cicero sent another copy of the same letter, 
which came safe to his hands, written, as he says, 
in the familiar style, yet without departing from 
his dignity. Caesar answered him with all imagin- 
able kindness, and the offer of everything in 
which his power could serve him, telling him how 
agreeable his brother's company was to him by 
the revival of their old affection; and since he 
was now removed to such a distance from him, he 
would take care that in their mutual want of each 
other, he should have cause at least to rejoice that 
his brother was with him, rather than any one 
else. He thanks him also for sending the lawyer 
Trebatius to him, and says upon it jocosely, that 
there was not a man before in his army who knew 
how to draw a recognizance. Cicero, in his ac- 
count of this letter to his brother, says — ** It is 
kind in you, and like a brother, to press me to 
this friendship, though I am running that way 
apace myself, and shall do, what often happens to 
travellers, who, rising later than they intended, 
yet by quickening their speed come sooner to their 
journey's end than if they had set out earlier ; so 
I, who have overslept myself in my observance of 
this man, though you were frequently rousing me, 
will correct my past laziness by mending my pace 
for the future." But as to his seeking any advan- 
tage or personal benefit from this alliance, "believe 
me," says he, "you who know me, I have from him 
already what I most value, the assurance of his 
affection, which I prefer to all the great things that 
he offers me*." In another letter he says, — " I lay 
no great stress on his promises, want no further 
honours, nor desire any new glory, and wish nothing 
more but the continuance of his esteem — yet live 
still in such a course of ambition and fatigue as if 
I were expecting what I do not really desire''." 

But though he made no use of Caesar's generosity 
for himself, yet he used it freely for his friends : 
for besides his brother, who was Caesar's lieutenant, 
and Trebatius, who was his lawyer ; he procured 
an eminent post for Orfius, and a regiment for 
Curtius ; yet Caesar was chiding him aU the while 
for his reserved ness in asking •=. His recom- 

tolam. Bed ex Balbi epistola pauca verba intellexerat, 
ad quae rescripsit his verbis :— Do Cicerone video tc quid- 
dam scripsisse, quod ego non intellexi ; quantum autem 
conjectura consequebar, id erat hujusmodi, ut magis optan- 
dum, quam sperandum putarem.— Ad Quint, ii. 12. 

» Ciun Caesaris Uteris, refertis omni officio, diligentia, 
Buavitate— Quarum initium est, quam suavis ei tuus 
adventus fuerit, et recordatio veteris amoris ; dcinde se 
eifecturum, ut ego in medio dolore ac desiderio tui, te, 
cum a me abesscs, potissimum sectim esse laetarer. — 
Trcbatium quod ad se miserim, persalse et humaniter 
etiam gratias mihi agit : negat cnim in tanta multitudine 
coram, qui una essent, quempiam fuisse, qui vadimonium 
concipere posset. — 

Quare facis tu quidem frateme, quod me hortaris, sed 
mehercule currentem nunc quidem, ut omnia mea studia 
iu istum uniun conferam, &c. 

Sed mihi crede, quem nosti, quod in istis rebus ego 
plm-imi sestimo, jam habeo :— deinde Cssaris tantum in 
me amorem, quem omnibus his honoribus, quos me a se 
expectare vult, antepono.-— Ad Quint, ii. I.*?. 

b Promi&sis iis, quae ostendit, non vaide pendeo: nee 
honores sitio, nee desidero gloriam : magisque ejus volun- 
tatis pcrpetuitatem, quam promissorum exitum expecto. 
Vivo tamen in ea ambitione et labore, tanquam id, quod 
non postulo, expeetem. — Ibid. iii. 5. 

c M. Curtio tribunatum ab eo petivi.— Ibid, ii. 16 ; Ep. 
Fam. vii. 5. 

De tribunatu— mihi ipse Caesar nominatim Cui-tio para- 



mendatory letter of Trebatius, will show both 
what a share he possessed at this time of Caesar's 
confidence, and with what an affectionate zeal he 
used to recommend his friends. 

" Cicero to Ccesar emperor, 

'' See, how I have persuaded myself to consider 
you as a second self; not only in what affects my 
own interest, but in what concerns my friends : 
I had resolved, whithersoever I went abroad, to 
carry C. Trebatius along with me, that I might 
bring him home adorned with the fruits of my 
care and kindness : but since Pompey's stay in 
Rome has been longer than I expected, and my 
own irresolution, to which you are no stranger, 
will either wholly hinder, or at least retard, my 
going abroad at all ; see, what I have taken upon 
myself : I began presently to resolve, that Trebatius 
should expect the same things from you which he 
had been hoping for from me : nor did I assure 
him with less frankness of your good will, than I 
used to do of my own : but a wonderful incident 
fell out, both as a testimony of my opinion, and a 
pledge of your humanity ; for while I was talking 
of this very Trebatius at my house with our friend 
Balbus, your letter was delivered to me ; in the end 
of which you said, * As to M. Orfius, whom you 
recommended to me, I will make him even king 
of Gaul, or lieutenant to Lepta ; send me another 
therefore, if you please, whom I may prefer.' We 
lifted up our hands, both I and Balbus ; the occasion 
was so pat, that it seemed not to be accidental, 
but divine. I send you therefore Trebatius ; and 
send him so, as at first indeed I designed, of my 
own accord, but now also by your invitation : 
embrace him, my dear Caesar, with all your usual 
courtesy ; and whatever you could be induced to 
do for my friends, out of your regard to me, confer 
it all singly upon him. I will be answerable for 
the man ; not in my former style, which you justly 
rallied, when I wrote to you about Milo, but in 
the true Roman phrase which men of sense use ; 
that there is not an honester, worthier, modester 
man living : I must add, what makes the principal 
part of his character, that he has a singular memory 
and perfect knowledge of the civil law. I ask for 
him, neither a regiment nor government, nor any 
certain piece of preferment; I ask your bene- 
volence and generosity; yet am not against the 
adorning him, whenever you shall think proper, 
with those trappings also of glory : in short, I 
deliver the whole man to you, from my hand, as 
we say, into yours, illustrious for victory and 
faith. But I am more importunate than I need to 
be to you ; yet I know you will excuse it. Take 
care of your health, and continue to love me, as 
you now do**." 

Trebatius was of a lazy, indolent, studious 
temper ; a lover of books and good company ; 
eagerly fond of the pleasures of Rome ; and wholly 
out of his element in a camp : and because Caesar, 
through the infinite hurry of his affairs, could not 
presently admit him to his familiarity, and prefer 
him so soon as he expected, he was tired of the 
drudgery of attending him, and impatient to be at 
home again. Under these circumstaxices, there is a 
series of letters to him from Cicero, written not only 

turn esse rescripsit, meamqiie in rogando verecundiam 
objurgavit.— Ad Quint. iiL 1. 
<» Ep. Fam. vii. 5. 
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with the diiioteceitcd nSeoUon of a friend, but the 
BOliciCude ercn of a parent, emplojing all the arts 
, as Hell of the grate as oF the 
faeetlaua kind, tn hinder him from rviaing his 
hopes aiid Fortunca b; his own imprudeuu. He 
" laughs Bl Ilia childish baulcerini; after the city ; 
bids him reflect on [he ead for which he went 
abroad, and pursue it with eangtancj ; nhserves, 
from the Medea of Euripides, that mnoy had 
land the public well at a distance 
from Ibcircountry; whilst others, by spending their 
li»es M home, had liied and died inglorionslj ; of 
which number," sajs he, " jou would have bean 
one, if we bad not thruit yon out; and slooe I am 
now acting Mrdes, take this other liesonftom me, 
thai he who is not wise for himielf, is wise to no 
pnrpase'." He ralliet bis impatience, or rather 
" improdence i as if he bad carried a bond, not a 
letter to CoiBar, and thought that ho had nothing 
to do but to lake his money and return home ; 
not recoUeoting, that even thoae who liillowed 
king PtDlem<r with bonds lo Aleiandria. bad not 
yet brought baoli a penny of money'. You write me 
word," says he, " that Cttsar no* consults you; 
I had rather hear that be consults your iucerest'. 
le die, if I do not belieie, such is your vanity, 
that joa had rather Ite consulled than enriched by 
By these railleries and perpetual admo- 
he made Trebatiusaihamnl of his aoftnesi, 
itent to stay with Ctaar, by whose favour 
and gencrosiCj be was cured at last of nil bia 
meaainesa ; and having here laid the foundation of 
bia forConea, flourished afterwards in the court of 
:r of the moat learned 
liwyer of that age'. 

Coisar was now upon his second expedition into 
Britain i which raited much talk and expectation 
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the safety of his brother, who, aa one of CMsar's 
lieutenanlB, was to bear a considerable part in it''. 
: the nccnants which he received from the place 
a eased hini of bia apprehensions, by infonniDg 
.. that there was nothing either to fear or to 
hope from the attempt ; no danger from the 
people, no spoils from the country'. In a letter 




to AtticDS. " we are in im^wnie," njt 
the British war; it ii certain, that tbeaeoruoftbe 
island is strongly fortifled ; and it is known a' 
already that there ii not a grain of silver in it, i 
anything else but slaves ; of whom you will seal 
eipect any, I dare say, skilled in ninaic or letters' 
In another to Trcbatiua ; " I bear that there is i 
cither any gold or silver in (be island ; if so, y 
have nothing to do but to take one of their chariots, 
and fly back to us'." 

From their railleries of this kind on [he barbarity 
and misery of Our island, one cannot help reflectinf 
on the snrprieing fate and revolutions of kingdoms : 
bow Rome, once the luislress of the worid, the 
seat of arts, empire and glory, now lies sunk in 
sloth, ignorance and poverty i easUved to the most 
cruel as well as to I he most contemptible of tyrants, 
superstition gud religious imposture : while this 
remote country, ancieotly the jtst and contempt of 
the polite Romans, is become the happy seat of 
liberty, plenty, and letters; ftourishing in all tiie 
arts and reiiucmenis of civil life : yet running 
perhaps the same course which Rame itaeif had 
ran before it ; from virtuous Industry to wealth i 
from wealth lo luxury ; from luxury to an impa- 
tience of discipline and corruption of morals ; till 
by • total degeneracy and loss of virtue, being 
grown ripe for destruction, it falls a prey at last to 
some hardy oppressor, and, with the loss of liberty, 
losing everything else that is laluable, sinks gradn- 
ally again into its original barbarism. 

Cicero taking it for granted that TrebatLUS 
fallowed Cssar into Briuln. begins to joke with 
him npon the wonderful figure that a British 
lawyer would make at Rome ; and, as it was his 
prot'eeaion to guard other people's safety, bids him 
beware that he himself was not cangbt by (be I 
British charioteers". But Ticbstius, it seems, 
knew how to take care of himself without Cicero's 
advice ; and when Cfesar passed over to Britain, 
chose to stay behind in Gauli this gave a fresh 
handle for raillery ; and Cicero eongralulates him 
" upon being arrived at last into a country where 
he was thought to know something -, that if he 
had gone over alao lo Britain, there would not 
have been a man in all that great island iiriser than 
himself." — He observes, ■' that he was much more 

wonders, that being such a lover of swimming 
could not be persuaded to swim iu Ihe ocean ; 
when he could not be kept away from every show 
of gladiators at Rome, had not the curiosity tt 
the British charioteers;" he rejoices however, after 
all, that he did not go; "since they should ni 
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be troubled with the impertinence of his British 
stories P." 

Quintus Cicero, who had a genius for poetry, 
was projecting the plan of a poem upon their 
British expedition, and begged his brother's assist- 
ance in it : Cicero approved the design, and 
observed upon it, that the nature and situation of 
places so strange, the manners of the people, their 
battles with them, and the general himself Caesar, 
were excellent subjects for poetry ; but as to his 
assistance, it was sending owls to Athens : that 
Quintus, who had finished four tragedies in sixteen 
days, could not want either help or fame in that 
way, after his Electra and theTroadesi. In other 
letters he answers more seriously ; that it was 
impossible to conceive how much he wantsd 
leisure for versifying : that to write verses required 
an ease and cheerfulness of mind which the times 
had taken from him ; and that his poetical flame 
was quite extinguished by the sad prospect of 
things before them'. 

He had sent Caesar his Greek poem, in three 
books, on the history of his consulship ; and 
Caesar's judgment upon it was, that the beginning 
of it was as good as anything which he had ever 
seen in that language, but that the following lines, 
to a certain place, were not equal in accuracy and 
spirit. Cicero desires therefore to know of his 
brother, what Caesar really thought of the whole ; 

P Est, quod gaudeas, te in ista loca venisse, ubi aliquid 
sapere viderere : quod si in Britanniam quoque profectus 
esses, profecto nemo in ilia tania insula te peritior fuisset. 
— Sed tu in re militari multo es cautior quam in advoca- 
tionibus : qui neque in oceano nature voluisti, homo 
studios issimiis natandi, neque spcctare essedarios, quem 
antea ne andabatam quidem defraudare poteranius. — Ep. 
Fam. vii. 10. 

In Britanniam te profectum non esse gaudeo, quod et 
labore caruisti, et ego te de illis rebus non audiam. — Ibid. 

17. 

The little here given of Trebatius's love cif swimming, 
adds a new light and beauty to that passage of Horace, 
where the poet introduces him, advising, to swim thrice 
cross the Tiber , to cure the want of sleep ; the advice, it 
seems, being peculiarly agreeable to his own practice and 
character. 

ter uncti 

Tranfmanto Tiberim, somno quibus est opus alto. 

Sat. II. i. 8. 

q Te vero vwSdeffiv scribendi egregiam habere video. 
Quos tu situs, quas naturas rerum etlocorum, quos mores, 
quns gentes, quas pugnas, quem vero ipsum imperatorem 
habes? Ego te libenter, ut rogas, quibus rebus vis, adju- 
vabo, et tibi versus, quos rogas, y\avKa €iS *AO'^vas 
mittam. — Ad Quint, ii. 16. 

Quatuor tragsdias, cum xvi diebus absolvisse scribas, 
tu quidquam ab alio mutuaris? et k\4os queeris, cum 
Electram et Troadem scripseris ? — Ibid. iii. 6. 

N.B, — These /o«r tragedies, said to be written in sixteen 
daps, cannot be supposed to have been original produc- 
tions, but translations from some of the Greek poets, of 
which Quintus was a great master ; finished by him in 
haste for the entertainment of the camp: for the word 
Troadem in the text, the name of one of them, should 
most probably be Troades, the title of one of Euripides's 
plays ; as the Electra also was. 

r Quod me de faciendis versibus rogas, incredibile est, 
mi frater, quantum egeam tempore— Facerem tamen ut 
posscm, sed — opus est ad poema quadam animi alacritate, 
quam plane mihi tempera eripiunt. — Ibid. iii. 5. 

De versibus — deest mihi opera, qua; non modo tempus, 
sed etiam animum ab omni cura vacuum desiderat : sed 
abest etiam ivdovffiaafiSs &c.— Ibid. 4. 



whether the matter or the style displeased him ; 
and begs that he would tell him the truth freely ; 
since whether Caesar liked it or not, he should not, 
he says, be a jot the less pleased with himself*. 
He began however another poem, at his brother's 
earnest request, to be addressed to Caesar, but 
after some progress was so dissatisfied with it that 
he tore it' : yet Quintus still urging, and signi- 
fying, that he had acquainted Caesar with the 
design, he was obliged to resume it, and actually 
finished an epic poem in honour of Caesar ; which 
he promises to send as soon as he could find 
a proper conveyance, that it might not be lost, 
as Quintus' 8 tragedy of Erigone was in coming 
from Gaul; the only thing, says he, which had 
not found a safe passage since Caesar governed 
that province". 

While Cicero was expressing no small dissatis- 
faction at the measures which his present situation 
obliged him to pursue, Caesar was doing everything 
in his power to make him easy : he treated his 
brother with as much kindness as if Cicero himself 
had been his general ; gave him the choice of his 
winter-quarters, and the legion which he best 
liked '^z and Clodius happening to write to him 
from Rome, he showed the letter to Quintus, and 
declared that he would not answer it; though 
Quintus civilly pressed him not to put such an 
affront upon Clodius for their sakes^^: in the midst 
of all his hurry in Britain, he sent frequent accounts 
to Cicero in his own hand of his progress and 
success, and at the instant of quitting the island 
wrote to him from the very shore, of the embark- 
ment of the troops, and his having taken hostages 
and imposed a tribute: and lest he should be 
surprised at having no letters at the same time 
from his brother, he acquaints him, that Quintus 
was then at a distance from him, and could not 
take the benefit of that express : Cicero received all 
these letters at Rome in less than a month after 
date, and takes notice of one of them, that it 
arrived on the twentieth day ; a despatch equal to 
that of our present couriers by the post*. 

■ Sed heus tu, celari videor a te, quomodonam, mi 
frater, de nostris versibus Csesar ? Nam primum librum 
so legisse scripsit ad me ante : et prima sic, ut neget se ne 
Grceca quidem meliora legisse ; reliqua ad quondam locum 
Padvfjuirepa. Hoc enim utitur verbo. Die mihi verum, 
num aut res eum aut xo^UKT^p non delectat ? Nihil est 
quod vereare. Ego enim ne pile quidem minus me amabo. 
—Ad Quint, ii. 16. 

t Poema ad Csesarem, quod composueram, incidi.— Ibid, 
iii. 1. 8. 4. 

« Quod me Institutum ad ilium poema jubes perficere ; 
etsi distentus tum opera,; turn animo sum multo magis, 
quoniam ex epistola, quam ad te miseram, cognovit 
Cssar me aliquod esse exorstim ; revertar ad institutum. 
—Ibid, a 

Quod me hortaris, ut absolvam, habeo absolutum suave, 
mihi quideni uti videtur, tiros ad Csesarem. Sed qusro 
locupletem tabellarium, ne acoidat quod Erigono^ tuae; 
cui soli, Ca»are imperatore, iter ex Gailia tutum non fuit. 
—Ibid. 9. 

X Quintum meimi — Dii boni ! quemadmodum tractat, 
honore, dignitate, gratia? Non secus ac si ego essem 
imperator. Hibemam legionem eligendi optio delata 
commodum, ut ad me scribit. — Ad Att. iv. 18. 

7 In qua primum est de Clodii ad Csesarem Uteris, in 
quo Cawaris consilium probo, quod tibi amantissinrie 
petenti veniam non dedit, ut ullum ad illam Furiam ver- 
bum rescriberet — A.l Quint, iii. 1. s. 4. 

z Ab Quinto fratre et a Caesare accepi a. d. ix. KaL 
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As to the IW10 of the dtj this summer. Cicero 
tells his brothei, " th&t Qiere were aaoie liopea of 
(a election of magisCnite>> bat tbose oucertain ; 
Bome suspicion of a dictator, yet that not more 
oertain ; a great calm in the forum ; but of a city, 
■eemed to he quieted rather by tile cHecIa of aite 
' concoril : that hii own conduct, a> 
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Messala: thnttbey were all aUkc; 
my; for money leielled the dignity 
of them all ; that above eighty thousand pounds 
was promised to the first tribe ; and money grown 
so scarce by this profusion of it, that interest waa 
risen from four to eight per cent.'" 

Memmins and Cn. Domitiiia, wbo joined their 
interests, made a strange sort of contract with the 
consuls, whicli was drawn up in writing, and 
attested in proper form by many of their friendB 
□a both aides; by which " tbe consuls obliged 
themselies to serve them with all their power in 
tbe ensuing election ; and they on their part 
undertook, when elected, to procure for tbe consuls 
what provinces they ilesired ; and gave a bond of 
above 31I0I)(, to provide three augurs who should 
testify, that tb«y were present at making a law 
lor granting tbem those provinces, when no aucb 
law had ever been madei and two consular senators, 
who should affirm, that they were present likewise 
■t passing i decree of the senate, for furaisbing 
the same provinces with arms and money, wlieu 
tbe senate had never been consulted about it.'' " 
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10 was strongly supported by Cl 
reason to dislike bis bargain, resolved 
■nd, by Pompey's advice, gave an 
to the senate. Fompey was pleased 
with the opportunity of mortifying the consul 
Damitius ; and willing likewise to take some 
revenge On Appius, who, Ibough his near relnlion, 
did not enter so fully aa be expected into his 
measures'' : but Ciessr was much not of humour at 
this step' I IS it was likely to raise great scandal 
in the city, and strengthen tbe interest of those 
who were endeavouring to restriun that infamous 
corruptioD, which was tbe niain inatmmeut of 
advancing his power- Appius never changed 
countenance, nor lost any crtMlit by tbe discovery ; 
but his colleague DomiCius, who alfectcd the cha- 
racter of a patriot, was extremely diaccm)>osed ; 
and MommiuB, now grown desperate, resolied to 
promote the general disorder and the creation of a 
dictator'. 

Quintua sent hia brother word from Gaul, that 
it was reported there, that be was present at this 
contract : but Ciceto assures him that it was false, 
and that the bargain was of such a nature, as 
Memmiui had Opened it to the senate, that no 
honest man could have been present at it". The 
senate was higbly incensed; and to check the 
insolence of the parties concerned, passed a decree, 
that their conduct ahould ho inquired into by what 
they called a private, or silent judgment; where 
the sentence was not to be declared till after the 
election, yet so as to make void the election of 
those who should be found guilty: this they 
resolved to execute with rigour, and made an 
allotment of judj^es for that purpose : but some of 
the tribunes were prevaded with to interpoie their 
negative, on pretence of hindering all iuquisitioDS 
not specially authorised by the people''. 

This detestable bargain of forging laws and 
decrees at pleasure, in which so many of the first 
rank were concerned, dther as principals or wit- 
nesses, is alleged by an ingenious French writer as 
a flagrant instance of Ubertinism which hastened 
tbe destruction of Rome'. So far are " private 
vices" from being " public benetits,"tliat this great 
republic, of all others the moat free and donriabing, 
owed the loss of Its liberty to nothing else but a 
general defection of Its citizens, from the probity 
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and discipline of their ancestors. Cicero often 
foretells their approaching ruin from this very 
cause ; and when he hewails the wretchedness of 
the times, usually joins the wretchedness of their 
morals as the genuine source of it''. 

But lest these corrupt candidates should escape 
without punishment, they were all publicly im- 
peached by different prosecutors, and the city was 
now in a great ferment about them, since, as 
Cicero says, either the men or the laws must 
necessarily perish : yet they will all, says he, be 
acquitted ; for trials are now managed so corruptly, 
that no man will ever be condemned for the future 
unless for murder ^ But Q. Scsevola, one of the 
tribunes, took a more effectual way to mortify 
them, by resolving to hinder any election of 
consuls during his magistracy ; in which he per- 
severed, and by his authority dissolved all the 
assemblies, convened for that purpose™. The 
tribunitian candidates however were remarkably 
modest this year : for they made an agreement 
among themselves, which they all confirmed by an 
oath, ** that in prosecuting their several interests, 
they would submit their conduct to the judgment 
of Cato, and deposit four thousand pounds apiece 
in his hands, to be forfeited by those whom he 
should condemn of any irregular practice. If the 
election proves free," says Cicero, *' as it is thought 
it will, Cato alone can do more than all the laws 
and all the judges"." 

A great part of this year was taken up in public 
trials : Suffenas and C. Cato, who had been tribunes 
two years before, were tried in the beginning of 
July for violence and breach of peace in their 
magistracy, and both acquitted: but Procilius, 
one of their colleagues, ** was condemned for 
killing a citizen in his own house : whence we are 
to collect," says Cicero, * ' that our Areopagites value 
neither bribery, nor elections, nor interregnums, 
nor attempts against the state, nor the whole 
republic, a rush : we must not murder a man 
indeed in his own house, though that perhaps might 
be done moderately, since twenty-two acquitted 
Procilius when twenty-eight condemned him°." 
Clodius was the accuser in these impeachments : 

^ Ills prsesertim moribus atque temporibus, quibus ita 
prolapsa respublica est, ut omnium opibus refrsnanda, ac 
ooercenda sit. — De Divin. ii. 2. 

Qui sit rempublicam afflictam et oppressam miseris 
temporibus, ac perditis moribus, in veterem dignitatem 
et libertatem vindicaturus. — Ep. Fam. ii. 5. 

1 De ambitu postulati sunt omnes, qui consulatum 
petant — Magno res in motu est. Propterea quod aut 
hominum aut legum interitus ostenditur.— Ad Quint, 
iii. 2. 

Sed omnes absolventur, nee posthac quisquam damna- 
bitur, nisi qui hominem Occident. — Ad Att. iv. 16. 

m Comitiorum quotidie singuli dies tolluntur obnun- 
ciationibus, magna voluntate bonorum. — Ad Quint, iii. 3. 

Obnunciatiunibus per Sccevolam interpositis, singulis 
diebus.— Ad Att. iv. 16. 

n Tribunitii candidati jurarunt se arbitrio Catonis peti- 
turos: apud eum H. S. quingena deposuerunt; ut qui a 
Catone damnatus asset, id perderet, et competitoribus 
tribueretur — Si comitia, ut putantur, gratuita fuerint, 
plus unus Cato potuerit, quam omnes quidem judices.— 
Ibid. 15 ; Ad Quint, ii. 15. 

o HI. Non. Quint. Sufifcnas et Cato absoluti : Procilius 

condcmnatus. Ex quo intellectum est, rpiffapeioiraylTact 
ambitum, comitia, interregnum, majestatem, totam deni- 
que rempublicam, flocci non facere. Debemus patrem 
familias domi suae occidere nolle, neque tamen id ipsum 



which made Cato, as soon as he was acquitted, seek 
a reconciliation with Cicero and MiloP. It was not 
Cicero's business to reject the friendship of an 
active and popular senator ; and Milo had occasion 
for his service in his approaching suit for the 
consulship. But though Cicero had no concern 
in these trials, he was continually employed in 
others through the rest of the summer : *' I was 
never," says he, *' more busy in trials than now ; 
in the worst season of the year, and the greatest 
heats that we have ever known, there scarce 
passes a day in which I do not defend somei.^' 
Besides his clients in the city, he had several 
towns and colonies under his patronage, which 
sometimes wanted his help abroad, as the corpora- 
tion of Reate did now, to plead for them before 
the consul Appius, and ten commissioners, in a 
controversy with their neighbours of Interamna, 
about draining the lake Velinus into the river Nar, 
to the damage of their grounds. He returned 
from this cause in the midst of the Apollinarian 
shows ; and to relieve himself from the fatigue of 
his journey went directly to the theatre, where he 
was received by a universal clap : in the account 
of which to Atticus he adds, ** but this you are not 
to take notice of, and 1 am a fool indeed myself 
for mentioning if." 

He now also defended Messius, one of Caesar's 
lieutenants, who came from Gaul on purpose to 
take his trial : then Drusus, accused of prevari- 
cating or betraying a cause, which he had under- 
taken to defend ; of which he was acquitted by a 
majority of only four voices : after that Vatinius, 
the last year's praetor, and iEmilius Scaurus, one 
of the consular candidates, accused of plundering 
the province of Sardinia'; and about the same time 
likewise his old friend Cn. Plancius, who had en- 
tertained him so generously in his exile, and being 
now chosen sedile, was accused by a disappointed 
competitor, M. Laterensis, of bribery and corrup- 
tion. All these were acquitted, but the orations 
for them are lost, except that for Plancius ; which 
remains a perpetual monument of Cicero's grati- 
tude : for Plancius having obtained the tribunate 
from the people, as the reward of his fidelity to 
Cicero, did not behave himself in that post with 
the same affection to him as before, but seems stu- 
diously to have slighted him ; while several of his 
colleagues, and especially Racilius, were exerting 
all their power in the defence of his person and 

abunde. Nam absolverunt xxii ; condemnarunt xzviii.— • 
Ad Att. iv. 15. 

P Is tamen et mecumet cum Milone in gratiam rediit. — 
Ibid. 16. 

1 Sic enim habeto nunquam me a causis et judiciis dis- 
trictiorem fuisse, atque id anni tempore gravissimo, et 
caloribus maximis. — Ad Quint, ii. 16. 

Diem scito esse nullum, quo non dice pro reo. — ^Ibid. 
iii. 3. 

r Reatini me ad sua Tffnni duxerunt, ut agerem 
causam contra Interamnates — ^Redii Romam — Veni in 
spectaculura ; primum magno et squabili plausu, (sed 
hoc ne cm'aris ; ego ineptus qui scripserim.) — ^Ad Att. 
iv. 15. 

> Messius defendebatur a nobis, e legatione revocatus — 
Deinde me expedio ad Drusum, inde ad Scaurum. — Ibid. 

Drusus erat de praevaricatione — absolutus, in summa 
quatuor sententiis — Eodem die post meridiem Yatinium 
aderam defensurus ; ea res facilis— Scauri judicium statim 
exeroebitur, cui nos non deerimus. — Ad Quint, ii. 16. 

Scaurum beneficio defensionis valde obligavi. — Ibid. iii. 
U 8. 5. 
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I digmtj'. Yet Cioero freely undertoolt his CHU*e, 
ColdneM hud interveiiecl, di-pl«yed the 
merit of his acrrlera in the moet pathetic and 
■FTectiDg manner; and reaoued him trom the handa 
' i. powerful accuser, and his own psrticular 
friend. " Dnieua'a trial was held in the monitng ; 
which, after going home lo wrile a few 
letters, he wbb obliged to retom 10 Vatinius's in 
the afteraoon :"' which giies ui a specimen of the 
hurry In nbich he generally lived, and of the Utile 
time which he had to spend upon his private 
altkin, or his studies; and though he was now 
vingon BeTcral great works of the Irarned kind, 

I " yet he had no other leisure {he lells ub) for me- 
ditating and composing, but when ha was taking a 

I few tnros in bii gardens, for the eierdse of his 

I body, and refreshment ot hia »oifle°." Vatiniua 
had been one of his fiercest enemies ; was in a 

I perpetual opposirion to hira in politics ; and, like 

' ■" 'oned Bboce, a seditious, profligate, 

Dertine ; so that the defence of him 
gave a plausible handle for some censure upon 
Cicero : but bis engagements with Pompey, and 

! eapecialiy his new friendship with Ctesar, made it 
necessary to embrace all Ctesar's friends ; among 

' whom Vatinius was most warmly recommended to 

Gabinias being recalled, as has been said, from 

his goTemment, returned to Home about the 

i end of September: he bragged everywhere on bis 

' journey, that he was going to the demand of a 

~ iumph 1 and to carry on that force, continued 

while without the gates ; till pcrcniiing how 

odious he was to all within, be stole privately into 

the eity by night, lo avoid the disgrace of being 

I insulted by the populace'. There were three 

its proiidcd against him : the 

first, for treasonable practices against the stale ; 

the second, for the plunder of his province ; the 

third for bribery and corruption ; and so many 

persons olTered themselves to be prosecutors, that 

there was a coolest among them before fhe pnetor, 

■ several claims'. The first 

I indictment fell to L. Ler.tulus, who accused him 

I the dayafterbeentered the city, " that, in defiance 

' religion and the decree of the senate, he had 

tored the king of Egypt with an army, leaving 

own province naked, and open to the incursion 

enemies, who had made great devastations in 

' Cicero, who had received from Gabinius all 

n which one man could receive from 

ad the pleasure to see his insolent adver- 

isfeet; and was prepared to give him 

ception as he deserved : but Grabinius 

lenture to show his bead for the firat ten 
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days, till tie was obliged to come to the senate, iu 
order to give them an account, according to custom, 
of the state of bis province and the troops which 
he had left in it: bb soon as he had told his story 
he was going to retire, but the coniuta detained 
him to answer to ■ complaint brought against him 
by the publicans, or farmers of the revenuea, who 
were attending at the door to make it good, Tbis 
drew on a debate, in nhicb Gabinius was so urged 
and teased on ill aides, but especially by Cicero, 
that trembling with passion, and unable to contain ; 
himself, he called Cicero a banished man i upon I 
which (aajs Cicero, in ■ letter to bis brother) 
" nothing ever happened more honourable to me : 
the whole senate left their seats to a man, and with 
a general clamour ran up to his very face ; while I 
the publicans also were equally fierce and clamor- 
ous Bgunst him, and the whole company behaved 
just as you yourself would have done'."' 

Cicero had been deliberadng for some lime, 
whether he should not accuse Gabinius himself; 
hut ont of regard to Pompey waa content to appear 
only as a witness against him^; affd when the trial 
was over, giies the fulbwiug account of it to hii 

"Gabinius is acquitted: nothing was ever lo 
stupid as hia accuser Leiitulua ; nothing so sordid 
as the bench : yet if Pompey had not taken incra. , 
dible pains, and the rumour uf a dictatorship had | 
not infused some apprebenaioos, be could not , 
have held up his bead even against Lentulus : i 
since with such an accnaer, and such judges, of I 
the seventy-two who aat upon him, thirty-two I 
condemned him. The aenlenoe is so iafamoua, 
that he seema likely to fall in the olber trials; I 
especially that of plunder : but there's no republic, 
no senate, no justice, no dignity in any of us : 
what can I say more of Iho judges ? Tliere were ■ 
but two of them of prictorian rank, Domitiue Cal- I 
vinui, who Rci|nitted him so forwardly that all the < 
world might see it ; and Cato, who, as soon as the 
votes were declared, ran officiously from the bench 
to carry the first news to Pompey. Some say, and 
particularly Sallust, tliat 1 ought to have acou ' 
him : but should I risk my credit vriih such judges^ 
What a figure should I have made, if he I ' 
escaped from mc ! hut there were other things 
which influenced me : Pompey would have con- 
sidered it as a struggle, not about Gabinius's 
safety, hut his own dignity : it mnst have made a 
breach between us : we should have been matched 
like a pair dF gladiators; as PacidiauDS, with 
.SseniiuuE the Saiunite i he would probably have 
bit off one of my ears, or been reconciled at least 
with Clodius — for after all the pains wMohl bad 
taken to serve him ; when 1 owed nothing to him, 
be every thing to me ; yet he would not bear my 
differing from him in public afl*air9, to say no worse 
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of it ; and when he was less powerful than he is 
at present, showed what power he had against me 
in my flourishing condition ; why should I now, 
when I have lost even all desire of power; when 
the republic certainly has none ; when he alone has 
all ; choose him of all men to contend with ? for 
that must have been the case : I cannot think 
that you would have advised me to it. Sallust 
says, that I ought to have done either the one or 
the other ; and, in compliment to Pompey, have 
defended him ; who begged it of me indeed very 
earnestly. — A special friend this Sallust ! to wish 
me to involve myself either in a dangerous enmity, 
or perpetual infamy. I am delighted with my 
middle way ; and when I had given my testimony 
faithfully and religiously, was pleased to hear 
Gabinius say, that if it should be permitted to 
him to continue in the city, he would make it his 
business to give me satisfaction ; nor did he so 
much as interrogate me — ^.** He gives the same 
account of this trial to his other friends ; " how 
Lentulus acted his part so ill, that people were 
persuaded that he prevaricated— and that Gabi- 
nius's escape was owing to the indefatigable in- 
dustry of Pompey, and the corruption of the 
bench «." 

About the time of this trial there happened a 
terrible inundation of the Tiber, which did much 
damage at Rome : many houses and shops were 
carried away by it, and the fine gardens of Cicero's 
son-in-law, Crassipes, demolished. It was all 
charged to the absolution of Gabinius, after his 
daring violation of religion, and contempt of the 
Sibyl's books : Cicero applies to it the following 
passage of Homer <>. 

As when in autumn Jove his fury pours. 
And earth is loaden with incessant showers ; 
When guilty mortals break the eternal laws. 
And judges bribed betray the righteous cause, 
From their deep beds he bids the rivers rise. 
And opens all the flood-gates of the skies. 

Pope, II. zvi. 466. 

But Gabinius's danger was not yet over: he 
was to be tried a second time, for the plunder of 
his province ; where C. Memmius, one of the tri- 
bunes, was his accuser, and M. Cato his judge, 
with whom he was not likely to find any favour : 
Pompey pressed Cicero to defend him, and would 
not admit of any excuse ; and Gabinius's humble 
behaviour in the late trial was intended to make 
way for Pompey's solicitation. Cicero stood firm 
for a long time : ** Pompey (says he) labours hard 
with me, but has yet made no impression, nor, if 
I retain a grain of liberty, ever will*;" 

Oh ! ere that dire disgrace shall blast my fame, 
O'erwhelm me earth U. iv. 218. 

b Ad Quint, iii. 4. 

c Quomodo ergo absolutus ? — Accusatorum incredibilis 
infamia, id est L. Lentuli, quern fremunt omnes praevari- 
catum ; deinde Pompeii mira contentio, judicum sordes. 
—Ad Att iv. 16. 

d Romse, et maxime Appia ad Martis, mira proluvies. 
Crassipedis ambulatio ablata, horti, tabemsc plurimse. 
Magna vis aqus usque ad piscinam publicam. Yiget illud 

Homeri Cadit enim in absolutionem Oabinii. — Ad 

Quint, iii. 7. 

e Pompeius a me valde contendit de reditu in gratiam, 
sed adhuc nihil profccit : nee si ullam partem libertatis 
tenebo, proficiet. — Ad Quint, iii. 1. s. 5. 

De Gabinio nihil fuit faciraidiun istorum. Sic. t(^c /not 
Xdvoi.^ll. iv. 218. 



but Pompey's incessant importunity, backed by 
Caesar's earnest request, made it vain to struggle 
any longer ; and forced him, against his judgment, 
his resolution, and his dignity, to defend Gabinius ; 
at a time when his defence at last proved of no 
service to him ; for he was found guilty by Cato, 
and condemned of course to a perpetual banishment. 
It is probable that Cicero's oration was never 
published, but as it was his custom to keep the 
minutes or rough draught of all his pleadings in 
what he called his Commentaries, which were 
extant many ages after his death'; so St Jerome 
has preserved from them a small fragment of this 
speech : which seems to be a part of the apology 
that he found himself obliged to make for it; 
wherein he observes, ** that when Pompey 's au- 
thority had once reconciled him to Gabinius, it 
was no longer in his power to avoid defending him ; 
for it was ever my persuasion (says he) that all 
friendships should be maintained with a religious 
exactness : but especially those which happen to 
be renewed I from a quarrel: for in friendships 
that have suflered no interruption, a failure of duty 
is easily excused by a plea of inadvertency, or at 
the worst of negligence ; whereas, if after a recon- 
ciliation any new oflence be given, it never passes 
for negligent, but wilful ; and is not imputed to 
imprudence, but to perfidy^." 

The proconsul Lentulus, who resided still in 
Cilicia, having had an account from Rome, of 
Cicero's change of conduct, and his defence of 
Vatinius, wrote a sort of expostulatory letter to 
him to know the reasons of it ; telling him, that 
he had heard of his reconciliation with Caesar and 
Appius, for which he did not blame him ; but was 
at a loss how to account for his new friendship 
with Crassus ; and above all what it was, that in- 
duced him to defend Vatinius. This gave occasion 
to that long aud elaborate answer from Cicero, 
already referred to, written before Gabinius's trial ; 
which would otherwise have made his apology 
more difficult, in which he lays open the motives 
and progress of his whole behaviour from the time 
of his exile. — ** As to the case of Vatinius (he 
says), as soon as he was chosen praetor, where I 
warmly opposed him in favour of Cato, Pompey 
prevailed with me to be reconciled to him ; and 
Caesar afterwards took surprising pains with me to 
defend him ; to which I consented, for the sake of 
doing what, as I told the court at the trial, the 
Parasite, in the Eunuch, advised his Patron to do : 
— * Whenever she talks of Phaedria, do you pre- 
sently praise Pamphila,' &c., so I begged of the 
judges, that since certain persons of distinguished 
rank, to whom I was much obliged, were so fond 
of my enemy, and aflected to caress him in the 
senate before my face with all the marks of fa- 
miliarity ; and since they had their Publius to give 
me jealousy, I might be allowed to have my Pub- 
lius also to tease them with in my turn—." Then 
as to his general conduct, he makes this general 
defence: "that the union and firmness of the 
honest, which subsisted when Lentulus left Rome, 
confirmed (says he) by my consulship, and revived 
by yours, is now quite broken and deserted by 
those who ought to have supported it, and were 
looked upon as p atriots ; for which reason the 

' Quod fecisse M. Tullium commentariis ipsius apparet. 
— Quint. X. 7. 
f Vide Fragment. Orationum. 
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of ill wUe citiienB, in which 
■lu> 1 iJwijs wiish M b« renked, ought to be 
ohiDgedtoa: for it i> i precept of Plato, whoae 
authority hu the greoteit weight with me, to con- 
tead in public uffaira, u far he we can pereuade 
QDT oitizeuB, but not to offer violence, either to 
our parent or our country. — If I vu quite free 
from all engagemcnta, 1 ihoutd act therefore is 1 
now do : Rhould not think it prudent to eontend 
with so great a power ; nor, if it could be effected, 
to extingoish it in our present circumilancei ; nor 
GontiDue ilwijs in one muid. when the thing:! 
themselves and the seutinieDts of the honest are 
altered ; since a perpetual adherence to the same 
measnrea bus never been approved by tboae who 
know best Low to govern states : but as in sailingi 
it is the bauncM of art to be directed by the 
weather, and fuolisli to peraevere with dunger in 
the course in which we set out, rather than, by 
changing it, to arrive with lafety, thoogh later, 
where we intended ; so to oa who manage public 
aiffaira. the chief end proposed being dignity with 
public quiet, onr business is Dot to be alwRys 
aiming at the same thing. Wherefore if all thinj;!, 
as I said, were wholly free (o me, I should be the 

to this conduct on the one side by kindnessea, and 

both to mjBelf and the republic; and 1 do it the 
more freely, as well on the account of my brother's 
being Csaar'e lieutenant, as that there is not the 
leaat thing which I have ever said or done for 
Cssar, but what be has repaid with such eminent 
gratitude, aa persuades nie that be takes himself to 
be obliged to me ; bo that I have as much use of 
all his power and interest, wbich you know to he 
the greatest, as if Ibcy were my own ; nor could I 
otherwise liave defeated the designs of my des- 
perate enemies, if to those forces which I have 
always been master of, I had not joined the favour 
of the men of power. Had you been here to advise 
me, I am persuaded that I should have followed 
i: for t know yonr good-nature 
knnw yonr heart, not only the 
s, but void of alt malevolence to 
, „ noble, open and sincere," &C.'' 

He often defends himself on other occasions by the 
same allusion to the art of sailing : " I cannot 
reekon it inconstancy (says he) t« change and 
moderate our opinion, like the course of a ship, 
by the weather of the republic; this ie what I 
have learned, have observed, have read ; what the 
records of former ages have deUvered, of the 
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other cities ; that the 
to be pursued by the same men ; but sucb, wliat- 
ever they be, which the slate of the republic, the 
inulination of the times, the occasioDS of public 
peace, reqaire : this is what 1 am now doing and 
shall always do — ^" 
The trial of C. Rabirina Postumns, a person of 




equestrian rank, wai an appendix to that of Gabi 
iiiuB. It was one of the articles against Qahi 
that he had received about two millioiis for rest' 
king Ptolemy; yet all his estate which was to be 
found was not sufficient to answer the damagei 
in which he wia condemned ; nor oould be giva 
any security for the rest : in this case, the me- 
thod was, to demand the deficiency from 
through whose hands the management of his 
money alfairs had passed, and who were soppoBod 
to have been sharers in tlie spoil : this was charged 
upon Rabirias ; and that he had advised Gablniua 
to undertake the restoration of the king, and ac- 
companied him in it, and was employed tj) tollcit 
the payment of the money, and lived at Alex- 
andria for that purpose, in the king's serrioe, as 
the public receiver of his taxes, and wearing the 
pallium or habit of the country. 

Cicero urged in defence of Rabirlus, " that he 
had borne do part in that transaction ; but that 
his whole crime, or rather folly, was. that lie had 
lent the king great aams of money for his support 
at Rome ; and ventured to trust a prince who, as 
all the world then thought, was going to be restored 
by the anthoritj of the Roman people : that the 
necessity of going to Egypt for the recovery of that 
debt WIS the source of ^ his misery, where hewaa 
forced to take whatever the king would gire or 
impose : that it waa his misfortune to be obliged 
to commit himself to the power of an arbitrary 
monarch % that nothing could be more mad than 
for a Roman knight, and citizen of a republic of 
all others the most free, to go to any place where 
he must needs be a slave to the will of another ; 
that all who ever did so, as Phito and the wisCBt 
had sometimes done Coo hastily, always sutfered far 
it. This was the esse of Rabirias : necessity car- 
ried him to Alexandria! his whole fortunes were 
at stake' ; which be was so far from improving by 
his trallic with that ki'^g. that he waa ill treated by 
him, imprisoned, threatened with death, and gisd 
to run away at laat with the loss of all: and at 
that lery time, it waa wholly owing to CiCBar's 
generosity and regard to the merit and misfortunes 
of an old friend, that he was enabled to support 
his fiirmer rank and equestrian dignity.' " Uahi- 
nias'a trial had so near a relation to this, and was 
so oHen referred to in it, that the prosecutors conid 
nnt omit so fair an opportunity of rallying Cicero 
for the part which he had acted in it. Memmius 
observed, that the deputies of Alexandria had the 
same reason for appearing for Gabinlua which 
Cicero had for defending him— the command of a 
master. " No, Memmius," replied Cicero, " my 
reason for defending him WIS a reconciliation with 
him ; for I am not ashamed to own that my quar- 
rels are mortal, my friendships immortal. And if 
yon imagine that I undertook that causa for fear of 
Pompey, you neither know Pompey nor me ; for 
Pompey would neither desire it of me against my 
will, nor would 1, after I had preserved the liberty 
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Valerius Maximus reckons Cicero's defence of 
Gabinius and Vatinios among the great and laudable 
examples of humanity which the Roman history fur- 
nished : as it is nobler, he says, to conquer inju- 
ries with benefits, than to repay them in kind with 
an obstinacy of hatred". This turn is agreeable to 
the design of that writer, whose view it seems to 
be, in the collection of his stories, to give us rather 
what is strange than true ; and to dress up facts as 
it were into fables, for the sake of drawing a moral 
from them : for whatever Cicero himself might say 
for it in the flourishing style of an oration, it is 
certain that he knew and felt it to be what it really 
was, an indignity and dishonour to him, which he 
was forced to submit to by the iniquity of the times 
and his engagements with Pompey and Caesar ; as 
he often laments to his friends, in a very passionate 
strain : 'M am afflicted,'' says he, ** my dearest bro- 
ther ; I am afflicted, that there is no republic, no 
justice in trials ; that this season of my life, which 
ought to flourish in the authority of the senatorian 
character, is either wasted in the drudgery of the 
bar, or relieved only by domestic studies ; that 
what I have ever been fond of from a boy. 

In every virtuous act and glorious strife 
To shine the first and best 

is wholly lost and gone ; that my enemies are partly 
not opposed, partly even defended by me ; and 
neither what I love nor what I hate left free to 
meV 

While Csesar was engaged in the British expedi- 
tion, his daughter Julia, Pompey's wife, died in 
child-bed at Rome, after she was delivered of a 
son, which died also soon after her. Her loss was 
not more lamented by the husband and father, who 
both of them tenderly loved her, than by all their 
common friends and well-wishers to the public 
peace ; who considered it as a source of fresh dis- 
turbance to the state, from the ambitious views and 
clashing interests of the two chiefs, whom the life 
of one so dear, and the relation of son and father, 
seemed hitherto to have united by the ties both of 
duty and affection p. Caesar is said to have borne 
the news of her death with an uncommon firm- 
nessi : it is certain that she had lived long enough 

si me invitum putas, ne Cn. Pompeii animum offenderem, 
defendisse causam, et ilium et me vehementer ignoras. 
Neque enim Pompeius me sua causa quidqiiam facere 
voluisset invitum ; neque ego, cui omnium civium libertas 
carissima fuisset, meam projecissem. — Pro C. Rabir. Post. 
12. 

n Sed hujusce generis humanitas etiam in M. Cicerone 
prscipua appnruit, dec. — Val. Max, iv. 2. 

o Angor, mi suavissime frater, angor, nullam esse rem- 
publicam, nulla judicia, nostrumque hoc tempus statis, 
quod in ilia senatoria auctoritate florere debebat, aut 
forensi labore jactari, aut domesticis Uteris sustentari. 
Illud vero quod a puero adamaram, 

II. f'. 2(>8. 

totum occidisse ; inlmicos a me partim non oppugnatos ; 
partim etiam esse defenses ; meum non modo animum, sed 
ne odium quidem esse liberum. — Ad Quint, iii. 5. 

P Cum medium jam, ex invidia potentis male coheren- 
tis inter Cn, Pompeium et C. Caesarem, concordiae pignus, 

Julia uxor Magni decessit Filius quoque parvus, Julia 

natus, intra breve spatium obiit. — Veil. Pat. ii. 47 ; Val. 
Max, iv. 6. 

q Caesar — cum audivit decessisse filiam — inter tertium 
diem imperatoria obiit munera.— Senec. ConsoL ad Ilelv, 
p. 116. 



to serve all the ends which he proposed from that 
alliance, and to procure for him everything that 
Pompey's power could give : for while Pompey, 
forgetful of his honour and interest, was spending 
bis time ingloriously at home, in the caresses of a 
young wife and the delights of Italy, and, as if he 
had been only Caesar's agent, was continually de- 
creeing fresh honours, troops, and money to him, 
Caesar was pursuing the direct road to empire ; 
training his legions in all the toils and discipline of 
a bloody war ; himself always at their head, ani- 
mating them by his courage, and rewarding them 
by his bounty; till, from a great and wealthy 
province, having raised money enough to corrupt 
and an army able to conquer all who could oppose 
him, he seemed to want nothing for the execution 
of his vast designs but a pretext to break with 
Pompey ; which, as all wise men foresaw, could 
not long be wanted, when Julia, the cement of 
their union, was removed. For though the power 
of the triumvirate had given a dangerous blow to 
the liberty of Rome, yet the jealousies and separate 
interests of the chiefs obliged them to manage it 
with some decency, and to extend it but rarely 
beyond the forms of the constitution : but when- 
ever that league should happen to be dissolved 
which had made them already too great for private 
subjects, the next contest of course must be for 
dominion, and the single mastery of the empire. 

On the second of November, C. Pontinius tri- 
umphed over the AUobroges : he had been praetor 
when Cicero was consul ; and at the end of his 
magistracy obtained the government of that part 
of Gaul which, having been tampering with Cati- 
line in his conspiracy, broke out soon afterwards 
into open rebellion, but was reduced by the vigour 
of this general. For this service he demanded a 
triumph, but met with great opposition, which he 
surmounted with incredible patience ; for he per- 
severed in his suit for five years successively, 
residing all that while, according to custom, in the 
suburbs of the city, till he gained his point at last 
by a kind of violence. Cicero was his friend, and 
continued in Rome on purpose to assist him ; and 
the consul Appius served him with all his power ; 
but Cato protested that Pontinius should never tri- 
umph while he lived : "Though this, (says Cicero,) 
like many of his other threats, will end at last in 
nothing." But the praetor Galba, who had been his 
lieutenant, having procured by stratagem an act of 
the people in his favour, he entered the city in his 
triumphal chariot, where he was so rudely received 
and opposed in his passage through the streets, that 
he was forced to make his way with his sword and 
the slaughter of many of his adversaries'. 

In the end of the year, Cicero consented to be 
one of Pompey's lieutenants in Spain, which he 
began to think convenient to the present state of 
his affairs, and resolved to set forward for that 
province about the middle of January": but this 

r Ea re non longius, quam vellem, quod Pontinio ad 
triumph um volebam adesse: etenim erit nescio quid 
negotioli, &c.— Ad Quint, iii. 5. 

Pontinius vult a. d. iv. Non. Novcmb. triumphare. 
Huic obviam Cato et Servilius praetores aperte, et Q,. 
Mucius tribunus— Sed erit cum Pontinio Appius consul. 
Cato tamen affirmat, se vivo ilium non triumphare: id ego 
puto, ut multa ejusdem, ad nihil recasurum. — Ad Att. iv. 
16 ; Dio, xxxix. p. 120. 

■ Sed heus tu, scripseramne tibi me esse legatum Pom- 
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eecmcd ta give some umbrage to Cksut. who, hy 
the help of Quintus, hoped In iliMtn^age him gm- 
dunlly Irani Pompej, and to sttai^h him to himself; 
and with Chut view had be^^d of him in bis letters 
to contiiiiie st Rome ', for the sske of Berrin^ himBclf 
with hia authority in all affairs which he had occi- 
sion to tratiSBCt there ; so that, out of regard pro- 
bably to Cesar's uneuiaesa, Cicero snoo chsogHi 
hie mind, and resigneil his lieutentucy : to which 
be seems to allude in a letter to his brother, where 
he stjt, " that he hud no secaad thoughts in nhat- 
tr concerned Ciesar; Utat he would mahs good 
■ eneiageoii'nts to him ! and being entfred into hia 
friendship with judgment, was nov attached to him 
by affeution"." 

He was employed, at Ciesar's desire, along with 
Oppius, in settling the plan of a most eipen«Te 
md roagnifieent work which Cieaar was going to 
execute at Rome out of the spoils of Gaul ; a new 
forum, nith manj jcrand buildings annexed to it ; 
for the area of which alone they had contracted to 
to the several owners ahoat live hundred thou- 
d pounds ; or, as Suetonius computes, near 
double that sum*. Cici^ro calls it a glorious piece 
work ; and says, that the pnrtitiona, or inclo- 
ea of the Cnmpns Martius, in «hii;h the tribes 
used to TOle. were al! to be made new of marble, 
with a roof lilieiiise of the same, and a stately por- 
tico carried round tbe whole, of a mile in circuit ; 
a which a pabllc hall or lown-house was to be 
joined'. While this building was going forward, 
L. ^miliuB Psnllus was employed in raising an- 
other, not much inferior to it, at his own expense : 
for he repaired and beantilied an andent basilica 
'n the old forum, and built at the same^tim!) a new 
me with Phrygian columna, which was called after 
lis own name ; and is frequently mentioned by tbe 
later writers as a tahric of wonderful magnificence, 
computed lo have cost liim three hundred thousand 

The new tribunes pursued the measures of their 
predecessors, and would not suffer an election of con- 
an Jno ""'* ' "" '^'"'' "li^n (he new year came 
r. t4. "'"i ^^^ republic wanted its proper 
head. To this case, the administra- 
. fell intn the hands of an interres, a provisional 
msgistratB, who must necessarily be a palriinan, 
and chosen by the body of patricians, esllcd toge- 



tlier for that pur[tasB by the senate*. His power, 
however, was but short-lived, being transferred 
every five days from one interrex to another, till an 
election of oonsuls could he obtained ; hnt the tri- 
bunes, whose anthority was absolute while there 
were no consuls to control them, continued fierce 
at^insl any election at all : some were fur reviling 
the ancient dignity of military tribunes ; but that 
being unjKipulBr, a more plausible scheme was 
taken up and openly avowed, of ileclaring I'ompey 
dictator. This gave great apprehensions lo the 
city, for the memory of Sylla^s dietatotship ; and 
was vigorously opposed by all the chiefs of the 
senate, and especially by Cato. Pompcy chose to 
keep himself nut of sight, and retired into the 
country to avoid the suipicion of alfecdiig in — 
" The rumoar of a dictatorship," says Cicero, " is 
disagreesble to the honest ; hut the other things 
which they talk of are more so to me : the whole 
aifnir is dreaded, but Saga. FomjiEy flatly dis. 
claims it, though he never denied it to me before : 
the tribune HirruB will probably be the prnmotor. 
Good godi ! how silly and fdud of himself without 
a rival I At Fomjiey's request, I have deterred 
CrassuB JnnisnuB. who pays great regard to me, 
from meddling with it. It is hard to know whether 
Pompcy really desires it or not ; but if Hirrus ttif 

it^" In anotJier letter; " Nothing is yet done 
as to the dictatorship : Pompey is stJU absent ; 
Appius ia a great bustle; Hirrns preparing to 
propose it ; but several are named as ready to inter- 
pose thmr negative. The people do not trouble 
their heads about it ; the chiefs are against it ; I 
beep myself quief^." Cicero's friend, Milo, was 
irresolute how tn ant on this occasion ; he was 
forming an interest for the consulship ; and if he 
declared against a dictatorship, was alraid of mak- 
ing Pompey his enemy ; or if he should not help 
tbe opponents, that it would be carried by force : 
in both which cases, his own pretensions were sure 
to be disappointed : be was inclined therefore to 
join in the opposition, but so far only as to repel 
any violence''. 

The tribunes in the mean time were growing 
every day more and more insolent, and engrossing 
all power to themselves; till Q. Pompeius Rnfua, 
the grandson of Sylla, and the most factions 
espouser of a dictator was, by a resolute decree 
of the senate, committed to prison : and Pompey 
in his return to the city, tiniling the 
greater and better part utterly averse to bis dicta- 
torship, yielded at ' ' 
months, that Cn. Domitius Calvinns, and M. Mes- 
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sala, should be declared consuls'^. These were 
agreeable likewise to Caesar : Cicero had particu- 
larly recommended Messala to him ; of whom he 
says, in a letter to his brother, "As to your 
reckoning Messala and Calvinus sure consuls, you 
agree with what we think here ; for I will be 
answerable to Csesar for Messala ^" 

But after all this bustle about a dictator, there 
seems to have been no great reason for being much 

A TT«n Ton afraid of it at this time ; for the 

cic. 54. republic was m so great a disorder 

coss. that nothing less than the dictatorial 

CN. DOMiTius power could reduce it to a tolerable 

CALVINUS, state : some good of that kind might 
M. VALRRHT8 reasouably be expected from Pompey, 

MESSALA. without the fear of any great harm, 
while there was so sure a check upon him as 
Csesar ; who, upon any exorbitant use of that 
power, would have had the senate and all the 
better sort on his side, by the specious pretence of 
asserting the public liberty. Cicero, therefore, 
judged rightly in thinking that there were other 
things which might be apprehended, and leemed 
likely to happen, that, in their present situation, 
were of more dangerous consequence than a dicta- 
torship. 

There had scarce been so long an interregnum 
in Rome since the expulsion of their kings ; during 
which all public business, and especially all judicial 
proceedings, were wholly interrupted : which ex- 
plains a jocose passage in one of Cicero's letters to 
Trebatius : " If you had not already," says he, 
** been absent from Rome, you would certainly 
have run away now ; for what business is there for 
a lawyer in so many interregnums ? I advise all 
my cUents, if sued in any action, to move every 
interrex twice for more time : do not you think 
that I have learned the law of you to good pur- 
pose??" 

He now began a correspondence of letters with 
Curio, a young senator of distinguished birth and 
parts ; who, upon his first entrance into the forum, 
had been committed to his care, and was at this 
time quaestor in Asia. He was possessed of a large 
and splendid fortune by the late death of his father ; 
so that Cicero, who knew his high spirit and ambi- 
tion, and that he was formed to do much good or 
hurt to his country, was desirous to engage him 
early in the interests of the republic, and, by instil- 
ling great and generous sentiments, to inflame him 
with a love of true glory. Curio had sent orders 
to his agents at Rome to proclaim a show of gladi- 
ators in honour of his deceased father ; but Cicero 
stopped the declaration of it for a while, in hopes 
to dissuade him from so great and fruitless an ex- 
pense^. He foresaw that nothing was more likely 
to corrupt his virtue than the ruin of his fortune s ; 

e Vide Dio, xl. p. 141. 

' Messalam quod certum consulem cum Domitio nume- 
ratis, nihil a nostra opinione dissentitis. Ego Messalam 
Cssari praestabo.— Ad Quint, iii. 8. 

S Nisi ante Roma profectus esses, nunc earn certe relin- 
queres. Quis enim tot interregnis jurisconsultum desi- 
derat ? Ego omnibus, unde petitur, hoc consilii dederim, 
ut a singulis interregibus binas advocationes postulent. 
Satisne tibi videor abs te jus civile didiclase? — Ep. Fam. 
vii. 11. 

^ Rupae studium non defuit declarandorum munerum 
tuo nomine : sed nee mihi placuit, nee cuiquam tuorum, 
quidquam te absente fieri, quod tibi, cum venisses, non 
esset integrum, dec. — Ep. Fam. iL 3, 



or to make him a dangerous citizen, than prodi- 
gality, to which he was naturally inclined, and 
which Cicero for that reason was the more de- 
sirous to check at his first setting out : but all his 
endeavours were to no purpose : Curio resolved to 
give the show of gladiators ; and by a continual 
profusion of his money, answerable to this begin- 
ning, after he had acted the patriot for some time 
with credit and applause, was reduced at last to 
the necessity of selling himself to Caesar. 

There is but little of politics in these letters 
besides some general complaints of the lost and 
desperate state of the republic : in one of them, 
after reckoning up the various subjects of epistolary 
writing, "Shall I joke with you then,'' says he, "in 
my letters .' On my conscience, there is not a 
citizen, I believe, who can laugh in these times : or 
shall I write something serious? But what can 
Cicero write seriously to Curio, unless it be on the 
republic .' where my case at present is such, that I 
have no inclination to write what I do not think ^'' 
In another, after putting him in mind of the incre- 
dible expectation which was entertained of him at 
Rome, " Not that I am afraid (says he) that your 
virtue should not come up to the opinion of the 
public, hut rather that you find nothing worth 
caring for at your return, all things are so ruined 
and oppressed : but I question whether it be pru- 
dent to say so much. — It is your part, however, 
whether you retain any hopes, or quite despair, to 
adorn yourself with all those accomplishments 
which can qualify a citizen, in wretched times and 
profligate morals, to restore the republic to its 
ancient dignity''." 

The flrst news from abroad after the inauguration 
of the consuls, was of the miserable death of Cras- 
sus and his son Publius, with the total defeat of 
his army by the Parthians. This was one of the 
greatest blows that Rome had ever received from a 
foreign enemy, and for which it was ever after 
meditating revenge : the Roman writers generally 
imputed it to Crassus's contempt of the auspices; 
as some Christians have since charged it to his 
sacrilegious violation of the temple of Jerusalem, 
which he is said to have plundered of two millions ; 
both of them with equal superstition pretending to 
unfold the counsels of heaven, and to fathom those 
depths which are declared to be unsearchable'. 
The chief and immediate concern which the city 
felt on this occasion, was for the detriment that 
the republic had suffered, and the danger to which 
it was exposed, by the loss of so great an army ; 
yet the principal mischief lay in what they did not 
at first regard, and seemed rather to rejoice at, the 
loss of Crassus himself. For after the death of 

* Joceme tecum per literas ? civem mcherculc non puto 
esse, qui temporibus his ridere possit. An gravius aliquid 
scribam ? Quid est quod possit graviter a Cicerone scribi 
ad Curionem, nisi de republioa ? Atque in hoc genere hec 
mea causa est, ut neque ea, quae non sentio, velim scri- 
bere. — Ibid. 4. 

^ Non quo verear no tua virtus opinion! homlnum non 
respondeat : sed mehercule, ne cum veneris, non habeas 
Jam quod cures : ita sunt omnia debilitata jam prope et 
exstincta, dec. — Ibid. 5. 

1 M. Crasso quid acciderit, videmus dirarum obnuncia- 
tione neglecta. — De Dio, L 16. 

'* Being for his impious sacril^e at Jerusalem Justly 
destined to destruction, God did cast infatuations into all 
his councils, for the leading him thereto."-— Prideaux's 
Connect, part ii. p. 362. 



JdIu, CrssBiu's aathoritj was the ontf 
of curbiQ); tbe power of Pompey and tbe ambition 
of CieaBr ; Ining ready alwsja to nipport the 
wCBlicr against the encroachments of the eCranger, 
■nd keep them both within the bounds of a decent 
respect to the laws ; but tbia check being now taken 
■«sy, and the power of the empire thrown, as a 
kind of prize, between two, it gave ■ new turn to 
tbeir Eeieral pretensiana, and created a freah com- 
petition for the larger share, which. a< Che event 
afterwarda showed, mast necessarily cod in the 
subversion of the whoie. 

Publius Crassus, who perished with his fathcT in 
thli htal eipedition, was a youth of an amiable 
oharacter ; nlucated with the slricteBt care, and 
perfectly instructed in all tbe liberal atndiei, he 
had a ready wit and ea&y language j was grate 
withoHt arrogance, modeat without negligence, 
adorned with all the aceompliahmentB proper to 
(brm a principal citizen and leader of the tepublio : 
hy the force of hia own judgment he bad devoted 
himself very early to the obaervance and imitation 
of Cicero, whom be perpetually attended and 
revereoced with a kind of iilial piety. Cicero con. 
oeived a mutual affection for him, and observing 
his eager thirst of glory, was conataatly instilling 
into him the true notion of it, and eihorting him 
to purine that snre path to it which hia ancestors 
bad left beaten and traced out to him. through the 
gradual ascent of civil honours. Bnt by aerving 
under Ciesar in tbe Gallic wars, he had learnt, aa 
he fancied, a shorter way to fame and power than 
what Cicero had been inculcating ; and baving 
signalieed himself in a campaign or two as a 
soldier, was m too much haste tD be a general, 
when Cie«ar sent bim at the liead of a thouaand 
horse to the assistance of hia father in Che Parthian 
war. Here the vigour of his youth Bud courage 
carried liim on so far in the pursuit of an enemy 
whose chief art of conquest conajsted in flying, that 
he had no way left to escape but wbat his high 
spirit disdained, by the desertion of his troops and 
a precipitute flight ; so that finding himself op- 
pressed with numbers, cruelly wounded, and in 
danger of foiling alivR into the hands of the Far- 
thians, he chose to die by the sword of bis armour- 
bearer. " Thus, while be napired," as Cicero aays, 
" to the fame of another Cyrua or Alexander, he 
fell short of that glory which many of his prede- 
cessors had reaped from a succession of hononra 
conferred bjr their country as llie reward of their 

By (he death of young Craasua, a place became 
vacant in tbe college of angurs, for which Cicero 
declared himself a candidate : nor ms any one so 
hardy as to appear against him, except Hirrua, tbe 
tribane. who, truating to the popularity of hia office 



and Fompey's favour, had the vanity to pretend U) 

it: but a competition >d nneqnal furnished matter 
of raillery only to Cicero, who was chosen without 
any dillicultyor struggle with the unanimoas appro- 
bation of the whole body". This college, from the 
last reeulaCion of it by Sylla, consisted of fifteen, 
who were all persons of the first distinction in 
Rome. It was a priestiioad for life, of a character 
indelible, which no crime or forfeiture could eflace. 
The priests of all kinds were originally chosen by 
tiieir colleges, till Domitiua, a tnbane, about fitly 
years before, transferred the choice of them to the 
[)eDp!e, whose authority was held to be supreme in 
tscred asweliaacitilanairs'. Tliis act was reversed 
by Sylla, and the ancient right restored to tbn 
collegea ; bnt Labienup, when tribune in Cicero'a 
consulship, recalled tbe law of Domitius, to facili- 
tate CiKsar'a advancement to tbe high-priestliood. 
It was necessary, however, that every candidata" 
should he nominated to the people hy two augnn, 
who gave a solemn testimony, upon oath, of his 
dignity and fitness for the office : Ihia was done in 
Cicero's case by Poropey and Hortensins, the two 
most eminent members of the college; and afler 
the election, he was installed with all the usual 
formalities by Hortenaina'. 

As in the last year, so in this ; the factions of 
the city prevented the choice of consuls : the can- 
didates, T. Annius Milo, Q. Metellus Scipio, and 
F. Plautius UypSKUB, pushed on their several in- 
terests with Buch open violence and bribery, as if 
the consulship was to be carried only by money or 

for the pnetorahip, and employing aQ bis credit 
and interesrt to disappoint Milo, by whose obtain- 
ing the consnlabip he was sure to be eclipsed and 
controlled in tbe eiercise of his subordinate magis- 
tracy'. Pompey was wholly averse to Milo, who 
did not pay htm that court which he expected, bnt 
seemed to affect an independency, and to trust to 
bis own strength ; while the other two competitors 
were wholly at his devotion. Hypsi«us had been 
his qutestor, and always bis creature ; and be de- 
signed to make Sdpio bia father-in-law, by marry- 
ing bis daughter Cornelia, a lady of celebrated 
accomplishments, tbe widow of young Crasaus. 

Cicero, on tbe other band, aerved Milo to the 
utmost of his power, and ardently wished hia suc- 
cess : this he owed to MUo's ccnatant attachment 
to him, whioh. at all boiarda, be now resolved to 
repay. The affair, however, was likely to give bim 
much trouble, as well from the difficulty of the 
opposition aa from Milo's own conduct and un- 
bounded prodigality, whioh threatened the ruin of 
oil hia fortunes. In a letter to bis brother, who 
was still with CKsar, he i^ys, " Nothing can be 
more wretched Ihnn these men and tlii^se times: 



•< Hdu ina(|i> inim Publla deditus, quod me qusniuam a 
parenlan et dhMtval et dmslt— Ep, Fnm. v. B. 
plurlmum. &c— Ibid, Hit. 10. 


-Ep.Fan..TlU.3. 

- Atque b« idem de ceteris BWerioHis Ci.. DcmitluB 
irtbmius ptohislullt, fcc-Ite Leg. Ag, li, 7. 

p aiio enioi IsmpoTB BID aiiBurom a loto nolleglo eipcti- 


iDiUtuIug nptlme. turn plan? perfeclsqne Dtndllus. In- 
PlnlsTDli. in Class. 


onim licebiU s plnribus DomiBari.— Pbll. 11. S, 

ab oodom, a quo, augurum iDetltulls in lureutis eum loM 

1 Wutarcb. tn CsU-n. 

■ OiKurrebal el, manoam ac debllem prrtur.m suub 
futurom cansuls MUoa^Pio Mllonc. U. 
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wherefore, since no pleasure can now be had from 
the republic, I know not why I should make my- 
self uneasy. Books, study, quiet, my country- 
houses, and, above all, my children, are my sole 
delight. Milo is my only trouble : I wish his con- 
sulship may put an end to it ; in which I will not 
take less pains than I did in my own, and you will 
assist us there also as you now do. All things 
stand well with him, unless some violence defeat 
us : I am afraid only how his money will hold out ; 
for he is mad beyond all bounds in the magnificence 
of his shows, which he is now preparing at the ex- 
pense of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds ; 
but it shall be my care to check his inconsiderate- 
ness ia this one article as far as I am able"/' &c. 

In the heat of this competition, Curio was coming 
home from Asia, and expected shortly at Rome ; 
whence Cicero sent an express to meet him on the 
road, or at his landing in Italy, with a most earnest 
and pressing letter to engage him to Milo's in- 
terest. 

M, T. Cicero to C, Curio. 

" Before we had yet heard of your coming to- 
wards Italy, I sent away S. Villius, Milo's friend, 

with this letter to you ; but when your 
^ c"*^55 arrival was supposed to be near, and 

it was known for certain that you had 
left Asia and were upon the road to Rome, the im- 
portance of the subject left no room to fear that we 
should be thought to send too hastily, when we were 
desirous to have it delivered to you as soon as 
possible. If my services to you. Curio, were really 
so great as they are proclaimed to be by you, rather 
than considered by me, I should be more reserved 
in asking, if I had any great favour to beg of you : 
for it goes hard with a modest man to ask anything 
considerable of one whom he takes to be obliged to 
him, lest he be thought to demand rather than to 
ask, and to look upon it as a debt, not as a kind- 
ness. But since your services to me, so eminently 
displayed in my late troubles, are known to all to 
be th£ greatest, — and it is the part of an ingenuous 
mind to wish to be more obliged to those to whom 
we are already much obliged, — I made no scruple 
to beg of you, by letter, what, of all things, is the 
most important and necessary to me. For I am 
not afraid lest I should not be able to sustain the 
weight of all your favours, though ever so numer- 
ous, being confident that there is none so great 
which my mind is not able both fully to contain 
and amply to requite and illustrate. I have placed 
all my studies, pains, care, industry, thoughts, and 
in short my very soul, on Milo's consulship ; and 
have resolved with myself to expect from it not 

• Ttaque ex republtca quoniam nihil jam voluptatia 
capi potest ; cur stomacher, nescio. Liters me et studia 
nostra, et otium ; villaeque delectant, maximeque pueri 
nostri. Angit unus Milo. Bed velim finem afferat consu- 
latus ; in ^uo enitarnon minus quam sum eni^is in nostro : 
tuque istinc, quod facis, adjuvabis. De quo^bstera (nisi 
plane vis eripuerit) recte sunt : de re familiari timeo. 

*0 5^ fjLaly€Tcu ovk It* &u€ictws — 

qui ludos H. 8. ccc. comparet. Cujus in hoc uno inconsi- 
derantiam et ego sustinebo, ut potero. — Ad Quint, iii. a. 

Cicero had great reasons for the apprehensions which he 
expresses on account of Milo's extravagance : for Milo had 
already wasted three estates in giving plays and shows to 
the people ; and when he went soon after into exile, was 
found to owe still above half a million of our money. — 
Pliu. xxxvi. 15 ; Ascon. Argum. in Mllon. 



only the common fruit of duty, but the praise even 
of piety : nor was any man, I believe, ever so soli- 
citous for his own safety and fortunes, as I am for 
his honour, on which I have fixed all my views and 
hopes. You, I perceive, can be of such service to 
him, if you please, that we shall have no occasion 
for anything farther. We have already with us the 
good wishes of aU the honest, engaged to him by his 
tribunate ; and, as you will imagine also, I hope, 
by his attachment to me : of the populace and the 
multitude, by the magnificence of his shows and the 
generosity of his nature : of the youth and men of 
interest, by his own peculiar credit or diligence 
among that sort : he has all my assistance likewise, 
which, though of little weight, yet being allowed by 
all to be just and due to him, may perhaps be of 
some influence. What we want, is a captain and 
leader, or a pilot, as it were, of all those winds ; 
and were we to choose one out of the whole city, 
we could not find a man so fit for the purpose as 
you. Wherefore, if from all the pains which I am 
now taking for Milo, you can believe me to be 
mindful of benefits ; if grateful, if a good man, if 
worthy, in short, of your kindness, I beg of you to 
relieve my present solicitude, and lend your help- 
ing hand to my praise ; or, to speak more truly, 
to my safety. As to T. Annius himself, I promise 
you, if you embrace him, that you will not find a 
man of a greater mind, gravity, constancy, or of 
greater affection to you : and as for myself, you 
will add such a lustre and fresh dignity to me, that 
I shall readily own you to have shown the same 
zeal for my honour which you exerted before for 
my preservation. If I was not sure, from what I 
have already said, that you would see how much I 
take my duty to be interested in this affair, and 
how much it concerns me not only to struggle, but 
even to fight for Milo's success, I should press you 
still farther ; but I now recommend and throw the 
whole cause, and myself also with it, into your 
hands ; and beg of you to assure yourself of this 
one thing, that if I obtain this favour from you, I 
shall be more indebted almost to you than even to 
Milo himself ; since my safety, in which I was 
principally assisted by him, was not so dear as the 
piety of showing my gratitude will be agreeable to 
me ; which, I am persuaded, I shall be able to effect 
by your assistance. Adieu*." 

The senate and the better sort were generally in 
Milo's interest ; but three of the tribunes were vio- 
lent against him, — Q. Pompeius Rufus, Munatius 
Plancus Bursa, and Sallust the historian ; the other 
seven were his fast friends ; but above all, M. Cse- 
lius, who, out of regard to Cicero, served him with 
a particular zeal. But while all things were pro- 
ceeding very prosperously in his favour, and nothing 
seemed wanting to crown his success but to bring 
on the election, which his adversaries for that rea- 
son were labouring to keep back, all his hopes and 
fortunes were blasted at once by an unhappy ren- 
contre with his old enemy Clodius, in which Clodius 
was killed by his servants, and by his command. 

Their meeting was wholly accidental, on the 
Appian road, not far from the city : Clodius coming 
home from the country towards Rome ; Milo going 
out about three in the afternoon : the first on horse- 
back, with three companions, and thirty servants 
well armed ; the latter in a chariot, with his wife 



t £p. Fam. ii. 6. 
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atid one fViettd, bat nith b mnch grenbv retinoe, 
■nd nTnaog them same gladiatorB. The lerranU 
OD batb sides begsa preeeDtly to insult eBch other, 
when Clcidias, turning briskly to some of Milo's 
men nho «ere aeamit to him, aiid threatening them 

Bhanlder from one af the glailiators ; sud after re- 
ceiving several more in the general fray, which 
instsDtly ensued, finding his iife in danger, vas 
foroad (a fly for shelter into a ndghbouring lavem. 
Milo, heated by this success, and the thoughts of 
revenge, and reflecting tbat he had already done 
enough to give his enemy a great advantage against 
hint, if he was left alive to pursue it, resolved, what- 
ever was the cooneqnence, to have the pleasure of 
destroying him t and so ordered the house to be 
stormed, and CloiKas lo be dragged out and mur- 
dered, Themaslerofthe tavern was likewise killed, 
h eleven of Clodiua' servants, while the rest 
saved themselves by flight : so that Clodius'i body 
I left in the road where it fell, till S. Tedius, a 
Btor, happening to come by, took it up into liis 
chsise, and brought it with him to Rome -, where it 
waseiposedinthatcondidoD, nit covered nith blood 
and woanda, to the view of the jiopuhux, who flock- 
ed about it in crowds to lament the miserable fate 
heir leader. The next day, the mob, headed by 
S. Clodiaa. a kinsman of the deceased, and one of 
his chief incendiaries, carried the body naked, to as 
the wounds might be seen, into the foram, and 
I placed it in the rostra ; whore the throe tribunes, 
Milo's enemies, were prepared to birangne upon it 
in a style suited to the lamentable occauon, by which 
the; inflamed their mercenaries to such a height of 
fury, that, snatching up the body, they ran away 
with it into the senate-bouse, and tearing up the 
benches, tables, and everything combustible, dressed 
np H funeral-pile upon die spot, and, together with 
the body, burnt the house itself, with a basilica also, 
public haU adjoining, called the I'orcian ; and in 
e same lit of madness proceeded to storm the 
luse of Milo, and of M. l^pidus, the interrei, 
it were repulsed in both attacks with some loss". 
These eitravaganciea raised great iiidignation in 
e city, am! gave a turn in favour uf Milo, who, 
looking upon himself as undone, was meditatiug 
nothing before but a volnntary eiile ! but now tak. 
lag courage, he tentnred to appear in pubhc, and 
was introdnced into the roBtrs by CteUus, where he 
made bis detence to the people; and, lo mitigate 
their resentment, distributed Uirough all the tribes 
above three pounds a man to every poor citiseti. 
But all bis pains and expense were (o little pur- 
pose; for the three tribunes employed all the arts 
of parly and faction to keep up the ill humour of 
the populace ; and what was more fatal, Pompey 
would not he brought into any measures of accom- 
modating tlie matter ; so that the tumult still 
increasing, the senate passed a decree, that the 




iuterrex, assisted by the tribanes and Pompey, I 
should take core that the republic reedntd ni ' 
tricnent ; and tliat Pompey, in particular, should 
raise a body nf troops for the commi 
which he presently drew together from all parti of 
Italy. In this confusion, the mmonr of a dictator 



alarm to the senate ; who, to avoid the greater 
evil, resolved presently to ureate Pompey the single 
consul : so that the interred, Servius Siilpicins, 
declared his election accordingly, after an intar- 



n of ni 

Pompey applied himself immediately to culm Iba 
public disorders, and published several new laws 

prepared by him for that purpose. 

». uBa. 701- One of them was to appoint a special 

' commission to inquire into Clodioa's 

death, the burning of the senate-house, 
ainrColUffa. ""* I'* attack on M. Lepidns, — and 

to appoint an extraordinary judge, of 
consular rank, to preside in it ; a second was 
against bribery and corruption in elections, with 
the infliction of new and severer penalties. By 
these laws the method of trials was altered and the 
length of them limited : three days were allowed 
for the examination of witnesses, and the fourth 
for the sentence t on which the accuser was to have 
■wo hours Duly to enforce the charge, the criminal 
three for his defence': which r^ulation Tauitua 
seems to consider as the first step towards the ruiti 
of the Roman eloquence, by imposing reina as it 
were upon its free and ancient course'. C^lios 
opposed bis negative to these laws, as being rather 
privilegea than laws, and provided particularly 
agunst Milo ; hut he was aoon obliged to withdraw 
it, upon Pompey^s declaring that he would support 
them by force of arms. The three tribunes all the 
while were perpetually haranguing and terrifying 
tlie city with forged stories of magazioes of arms 
prepared by Milo (or massacriug his enemies and 
burning the city, and produced their oreatures in 
the rostra to vouch the truth of them to the people. 
They charged him particolarly with a deaign against 
Fompey'a life, and brought one Licinins, a killer 
of the victims for sacrifice, to declare that Milo's 
servants had confessed it to him in their cupa, and 
then endeavoured to kill him leat he shoold dis- 
cover it ; and to make his story the more credible, 
showed a shght wound in bia side, made by himself, 
which he affirmed to have been given hy the stroke 
of a gladiator. Pompey himself confirmed this 
fact, and laid an account of it before the senate ; 
and, hy doubling his guard, affected to intimate a, 
real agiprehension of danger*. Nor were they less 
industrious to raiae a clamour sgainat Cicero i and 
in order to deter him from pleading Milo'a cauae, 
tireatened him also with trials and praseculious. 
giving it out everywhere that Clodius was killed 
indeed by the hand of Milo, bat by the advice and 
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constancy to his friend, says Asconius, that neither 
the loss of popular favonr, nor Pompey's suspicions, 
nor his own danger, nor the terror of arms, could 
divert him from the resolution of undertaking 
Milo's defence *=. 

But it was Pompey's influence and authority 
which ruined Milo°. He was the only man in 
Rome who had the power either to bring him to a 
trial or to get him condemned : not that he was 
concerned for Clodius's death, or the manner of it, 
but pleased rather that the republic was freed at 
any rate from so pestilent a demagogue ; yet he 
resolved to take the benefit of the occasion for 
getting rid of Milo too, from whose ambition and 
high spirit he had cause to apprehend no less 
trouble. He would not listen therefore to any 
overtures which were made to him by Milo's 
friends ; and when Milo offered to drop his suit for 
the consulship, if that would satisfy him, he 
answered that he would not concern himself with 
any man's suing or desisting, nor give any obstruc- 
tion to the power and inclination of the Roman 
people. He attended the trial in person with a 
strong guard, to preserve peace and prevent any 
violence from either side. There were many clear 
and positive proofs produced against Milo, though 
some of them were supposed to be forged : among 
the rest, the vestal virgins deposed that a woman 
unknown came to them in Milo's name to discharge 
a vow said to be made by him on the account of 
Clodius's death®. 

When the examination was over, Munatius 
Plancus called the people together and exhorted 
them to appear in a full body the next day, when 
judgment was to be given, and to declare their 
sentiments in so public a manner that the criminal 
might not be suffered to escape ; which Cicero 
reflects upon in the defence as an insult on the 
liberty of the bench ^ Early in the morning, on 
the eleventh of April, the shops were all shut and 
the whole city gathered into the forum, where the 
avenues were possessed by Pompey's soldiers, and 
he himself seated in a conspicuous part to overlook 
the whole proceeding, and hinder all disturbance. 
The accusers were, young Appius, the nephew of 
Clodius, M. Antonius, and P. Valerius, — who, 
according to the new law, employed two hours in 
supporting their indictment. Cicero was the only 
advocate on Milo's side ; but as soon as he rose 
up to speak he was received with so rude a clamour 
by the Clodians, that he was much discomposed 
and daunted at his first setting out, yet recovered 
spirit enough to go through his speech of three hours, 
which was taken down in writing and published as 
it was delivered, though the copy of it now extant is 
supposed to have been retouched and corrected by 
him afterwards, for a present to Milo in his exiles^. 

majoris alicujus : videlicet me latronem et sicarium abjecti 
homines describebant. — Pro Milone, 18. 

c Tanta tamen constantia ac fides fuit Ciceronls, ut non 
populi a se alienatione, non Cn. Pompeii suspicionibus, 
non periculi futuri metu, — ^non armis, qus palam in Milo- 
nem sumpta erant, deterreri potuerit a defensione ejus. — 
Ascon. Argimi. in Milon. 

^ Milonem reum non magis invidia faoti, quam Pompeii 
damnavit voluntas. — Yell. Pat. ii. 47. 

« Ascon. Argum. in Milon. 

' Ut intelligatis contra hestemam illam concionem licere 
vobis, quod sentiatis, libere judicare. — Pro Milone, 26 ; 
Ascon. Argum. 

t Cicero, cum inciperet dicere, acccptus est acclamationo 



In the council of Milo's friends , several were of 
opinion that he should defend himself by avowing 
the death of Clodius to be an act of publuz benefit : 
but Cicero thought that defence too desperate, — as 
it would disgust the grave, by opening so great a 
door to licence, and offend tbe powerful, lest the 
precedent should be extended to themselves. But 
young Brutus was not so cautious ; who, in an 
oration which he composed and published after- 
wards in vindication of Milo, maintained the killing 
of Clodius to be right and just, and of great service 
to the republic \ It was notorious, that on both 
sides they had often threatened death to each other. 
Clodius especially had declared several times, both 
to the senate and the people, that Milo ought to 
be killed ; and that, if the consulship could not be 
taken from him, his life could: and when Favonius 
asked him once what hopes he could have of 
playing his mad pranks while Milo was living, he 
replied, that in three or four days at most he should 
live no more ; which was spoken just three days 
before the fatal rencounter, and attested by Favo- 
nius ^ Since Milo then was charged with being 
the contriver of their meeting and the aggressor in 
it, and several testimonies were produced to that 
purpose, Cicero chose to risk the cause on that 
issue, in hopes to persuade, what seemed to be the 
most probable, that Clodius actually lay in wait for 
Milo, and contrived the time and place ; and that 
Milo's part was but a necessary act of self-defence. 
This appeared plausible, from the nature of their 
equipage and the circumstances in which they met : 
for though Milo's company was the more numerous, 
yet it was much more encumbered and unfit for an 
engagement than his adversary's ; he himself being 
in a chariot with his wife and all her women along 
with him, while Clodius with his followers was on 
horseback, as if prepared and equipped for fight- 
ing''. He did not preclude himself however by this 
from the other plea, which he often takes occasion 
to insinuate, that if Milo had really designed and 
contrived to kill Clodius, he would have deserved 
honours instead of punishment, for cutting off so 
desperate and dangerous an enemy to the peace 
and liberty of Rome ^ 

Clodlanorum— itaque non ea, qua solitns erat constantia 
dixit. Manet autem ilia quoque excepta ejus oratio. — 
Ascon. Argum. 

b Cum quibusdam placuisset, ita defendi crimen, hiter- 
fici Clodium pro republica fuisse, quam formam M. Brutus 
secutus est in ea oratione, quam pro Milone composuit, et 
edidit, quamvis non egisset. Ciceroni id non placuit. — 
Ibid. 

* Etenim palam dictitabat, consulatum Miloni eripi non 
posse, vitam posse. Significavit lioc S8?pe in senatu ; dixit 
in concione. Quinetiam Favonio, quserenti ex eo : — Qua 
spe fureret, Milone vivo? Respondit, triduo ilium, ad 
summmn quatriduo periturum. — Pro Milone, 9. 

Post diem tertium gesta res est, quam dixerat.— Ibid. 
16. 

^ Interim cum sciret Clodius— Iter solenne— necessarium 
.—Miloni esse Lanuvium — ^Roma ipse profectus pridie est, 
ut ante suum fundum, quod re intellectum est, insidias 
Miloni collocaret — Milo autem cum in senatu fuisset eo 
die, quoad senatus dimissus est, domum yen it, calceos et 
vestimenta mutavit : pauUisper, dum se uxor, ut fit, com- 
parat, commoratus est — obviam fit ei Clodius expeditus in 
equo, nulla rheda, nuUis impedimentis, nullis Graecis 
comitibus, sine uxore, quod nunquam fere ; cum hie insi- 
diatur, — (Milo) — cum uxore in rheda veheretur penulatus, 
magno et impedito et muliebri ac delicato ancillarum et 
puerorum comitatu. — Pro Milone, 10; it. 31. 

1 Quamobrem si cruentum gladium tenens clamaret T. 
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In thi» (peech fiw Milo, nfter he hod ahown the 
fbllT of pajing auch s regard to the idle rumonrv 
and rorgeriea of bis enemies aa to giie them the 
credit of nn einmiiiBtion. be touches Pompey'i 
Gondact Hnd pretended feari with a line and 
■DUBterlj raillery i and from a kind' of prophetic 
foresight of what might one day happen, addreaaea 
himself to llim in a very pathetii; mflnaer. — '" I 
eould not but ajiplsud (auys he) the wonderful 
diligence of Pompey in these inquiries : but to tell 
you freely what I thiuli, those who are charged 
with the care of the whole republic are forced to 
hear many things which they would contemn if they 
were at liberty to do it. He could not refuse an 
audience to that paltry fellow lidnius, who gave 
the inrormation abont Milo's eervaiita. 1 was sent 
for among tbe first of those friends by who^ ad- 
vice he laid it before tbe senate, and was, I own, 

of me and my country under bo great an appre- 
hensioD ; yet I could not help wandering that such 
credit was giTen to a bnteber, such regard to 
drunken slaves, and bow the wound iu the man's 
tide, which seemed to be the prick only of a needle, 
conld be taken for tbe stroke of a gladiator. But 
Pompey was showing hia oautioD rather than hia 
fear : and disposed to be auspicious af everything, 
that f oa might have reason to fear nothing. There 
was a rumour also that Cteanr's houac was attacked 
for aeyecol hours in tbe night : the neighbours, 
tfanugh in ao public a place, heard nothing at all of 
it; yet the nflair was thought tit to he incguired into. 
I can iieier suspect a man of Pompey's eminent 
courage of being timorous, nor yet think any 
caution too great in one who has taken upon himself 
the defence of the whole republic, A senator 
Ukewise, in a full house, affirmed lately in the 
capital that Milo had a dagger under bis gown at 
that very time. Milo stripped himself presently ic 
that most sacred temple, that, since his Ufe and 
manners would not gite him credit, tbe thing itself 
might speak for him, which was found to be false 
and basely fbrged. But if after all Milo muat still 
be feared, it is no longer the affair of Ciodius but 
your suspicions, Pompsy, which we dread ; yonr, 
jour suspicions, I say, and speak it so, that you 
maj hear me. If those suspicions stick so close 
that they are never to be removed, if Italy must 
never be free from new levies nor the city from 
arms wilbont Milo's destruction, he would not 
scruple, such is bis natum and his principles, to 
bid adieu to his country and submit to a voluntary 
exile i bnt at taking leave he would call upon thee, 
O thou great one! as he dow does, to consider how 
uncertain and variable tbe condition of life is; bow 
unsettled and inconstant a thing fortune; what 
onfaithfulneBS there is in friends; what dissimula- 
tion suited to times and circumstances ; what 
desertion, what cowardice in our dangers, even of 
those who are dearest to ns. There will, there 
will I say, be n time, and the day will certainly 
came, when you, with safety still 1 hope to your 
fortunes, though changed perhaps by some turn of 
tbe common times, which, as experience ehowa, 

interfcol: clui funrea. quoa Dullla ]ua l^biu. 



miaplpalimnini?— lluUilime, 21 



will often happen to ua all, may want the aflectian 
of tbe friendliest, the fidelity of tbe irortbiest, the 
courage of tbe bmiest men Uving," (kc." 

Of one-and-liCty judges who eat upon Milo, 
thirteen only acquitted and thirtv.eigbt condemned 
him. The votes were usually given by ballot; but 
Cato, who absolved him, diose to give bis vote 
openly; and "if be bad done it earlier (says 
Velieius), would have drawn others after bim ; 
since all were convinced that he who was killed 
was of all who had ever hved the moat pemidons 
enemy to his country and to all good men°.", 
Milo went into exile at Marseilles a few days after 
bis condemnation : his debts were so great tbst he 
was glad to retire tbe sooner from the importunity 
of Ilia creditor!, for wbose satistkctioa his whole 
estate was eold by public auction. Here Cicero 
still continued his core for him, and in concert 
with Milo's friends, ordered one of hia wife's 
freedmen, FhibtimaB, to assist at the sole, and to 
purchase tbe greatest part of the effects, in order to 
dispose of them afterwards to tbe best advantage for 
the benefit of Milo and his wife Paasto, if an jtbiug 
could be saved fur them. But hia intended service 
was not so well reliahed by Milo as he eipected, 
for Fbilotimua was suspected nf playing the knave 
and secreting part of the eflects tn his own use ; 
which gave Cicero great uneasiness, ao that he 
pressed ACticoa and C«hua lo inquire into 
dy, and oblige Philotimua ■ 



tiafaction 



. Mill 



eapecially that bis own reputation did nut snffer by 
the management of his aerrant"." Through this 
whole struggle about Milo, Pompey treated Cicero 
with great humanity: he assij^ed him a "guard at 
the trial, forgave all his labours tor his friend, 
though in opposition to himself ; and ao far from 
resenting what be did, would not suffer other 
people's resentments to hurt hlmi'." 

The next trial before the same tribonal, and for 
the same crime, was of M. Sanfeius, one of Milo's 
confidants, charged with being tbe ringleader in 
storming the house and killing Ciodius. He was 
defended also by Cicero, and acquitted only by one 
vote : but being occuaed a second time on the same 
account, though for a ditfercnt fact, and again 
defended by Cicero, he was acquitted by a great 
majority. But Sex. Ciodius, tbe captain of the 
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other side, bad not the luck to escape so well, but 
was condemned and banished with several others 
of that faction, to the great joy of the city, for 
burning the senate-house, and the other violences 
committed upon Clodius's death 'i. 

Pompey no sooner published his new law against 

bribery, than the late consular candidates Scipio 

andHypsseus were severally impeached 

A. uRB. 701. upon it, and being both of them no- 

cic, 55. toriously guilty, were in great danger 

^^' of being condemned : but Pompey, 
MAGNUS HI. calling the body of the judges together, 
Q. C.ECILIU8 begged it of them as a favour, that, 
MKTKLLus out of thc great number of state 
SCIPIO. criminals, they would remit Scipio to 

him ; whom, after he had rescued 
from this prosecution, he declared his colleague in 
the consulship for the last five months of the year, 
having first made him his father-in-law, by marry- 
ing his daughter Cornelia. The other candidate, 
Hypsseus, was left to the mercy of the law ; and 
being likely to fare the worse for Scipio's escape, 
and to be made a sacrifice to the popular odium, 
he watched an opportunity of access to Pompey as 
he was coming out of his bath, and throwing him- 
self at his feet, implored his protection : but though 
he had been his quaestor, and ever obsequious to 
his will, yet Pompey is said to have thrust him 
away with great haughtiness and inhumanity, telling 
him coldly that he would only spoil his supper by 
detaining him^ 

Before the end of the year, Cicero had some 
amends for the loss of his friend Milo, by the con- 
demnation and banishment of two of the tribunes, 
the common enemies of them both, Q. Pompeius 
Rufus and T. Munatius Plancus Bursa, for the 
violences of their tribunate, and burning the senate- 
house. As soon as their office expired, Cselius 
accused the first, and Cicero himself the second ; 
the only cause, excepting that of Verres, in which 
he ever acted the part of an accuser. But Bursa 
had deserved it, both for his public behaviour in 
his office, and his personal injuries to Cicero, who 
had defended and preserved him in a former trial. 
He depended on Pompey's saving him, and had no 
apprehension of danger, since Pompey undertook 
to plead his cause before judges of his own appoint- 
ing ; yet, by Cicero's vigour in managing the 
prosecution, he was condemned by a unanimous 
vote of the whole bench". Cicero was highly 
pleased with this success, as he signifies in a letter 
to his friend Marius, which will explain the motives 
of his conduct in it. 

" I know very well (says he) that you rejoice at 
Bursa's fate, but you congratulate me too coldly. 
You imagine, you tell me, that for the sordidness 
of the man I take the less pleasure in it ; but be- 
lieve me I have more joy from this sentence than 
from th e death of my enemy ; for in the first place 

1 Ascon. Argum. in Milon. 

' Cn. autem Pompeius quam insolenter? Qui balneo 
egressus, ante pedes suos prostratum HypssBum ambitus 
roura ct nobilem virum et sibi amicum, jacentem reliquit, 
contumeliosa voce proculcatum. Nihil enim eum aliud 
agere, quam ut convivium suum moraretur, rcspondit. — 
Ille vero P. Scipionem, socerum suum, Icgibus noxium, 
quas ipse tulerat, in maxima quidem reorum et illustrium 
ruina, muneris loco a judicibus deposcere. — Val. Max. ix. 
6; it. Plutarch, in Pomp. 

" Plancum, qui omnibus sententiis maximo vcstro plausu 
condemnatus. — Phil. vL 4. 



I love to pursue rather by a trial than the sword, 
rather with the glory than the ruin of a friend, and 
it pleased me extremely to see so great an incli- 
nation of all honest men on my side against the 
incredible pains of one, the most eminent and 
powerful : and lastly, what you will scarce think 
possible, I hated this fellow worse than Clodius 
himself ; for I had attacked the one, but defended 
the other; tmd Clodius, when the safety of the 
republic was risked upon my head, had something 
great in view, not indeed from his own strength, 
but the help of those who could not maintain their 
ground whilst I stood firm : but this silly ape, out 
of a gaiety of heart, chose me particularly for the 
object of his invectives, and persuaded those who 
envied me, that he would be always at their service 
to insult me at any warning. Wherefore I charge 
you to rejoice in good earnest ; for it is a great 
victory which we have won. No citizens were 
ever stouter than those who condemned him, 
against so great a power of one by whom themselves 
were chosen judges, — ^which they would never have 
done if they had not made my cause and grief their 
own. We are so distracted here by a multitude of 
trials and new laws, that our daily prayer is against 
all intercalations, that we may see you as soon as 
possible*." 

Soon after the death of Clodius, Cicero seems to 
have written his treatise on laws^, after the example 
of Plato, whom of all writers be most loved to 
imitate ; for as Plato, after he had written on 
government in general, drew up a body of laws 
adapted to that particular form of it which he had 
been delineating; so Cicero chose to deliver his 
political sentiments in the same method' — not by 
translating Plato, but imitating his manner in the 
explication of them. This work being designed 
then as a supplement or second volume to his other 
upon the republic, was distributed probably, as 
that other was, into six books ; for we meet with 
some quotations among the ancients from the 
fourth and fifth, though there are but three now 
remaining, and those in some places imperfect. 
In the first of these he lays open the origin of law 
and the source of obligation, which he derives 
from the universal nature of things, or, as he ex- 
plains it, from the consummate reason or will of 
the Supreme Godi". In the other two books he 
gives a body of laws conformable to his own plan 
and idea of a well-ordered city* : first, those which 
relate to religion and the worship of the gods ; 
secondly, those which prescribe the duties and 
powers of the several magistrates from which the 
peculiar form of each government is denominated. 

t Ep. Fam. vii. 2. » De Legib. ii. 17. 

z Sed ut vir doctissimus fecit Plato, atque idem gravis- 
simus philosophorum omnium, qui princeps de republica 
conscripsit, idemque separatim de legibus ejus, id mihi 
credo esse faciundum. — De Legib. iL 6. 

7 Hanc igitur video sapientissimorum fuisse sententiam, 
legem neqiie hominum ingeniis excogitatam, nee scitum 
aliquod esse populorum, sed sternum quiddam, quod 
universum mundum regeret, imperandi prohibendique 
sapientia. Ita principem legem illam et ultimam mentem 
esse dicebant, omnia ratione aut cogentis aut vetantis Dei. 
— Quamobrcm lex vera atque princeps^ratio est recta 
Bummi Jo vis. — ^Ibid. ii, 4. 

* Nos autem quoniam — quae de optima republica sen- 
tiremus, in sex libris ante diximus, accommodabtmus hoc 
tempore leges ad ilium, quern probamus, civitatis statum. 
—Ibid, iii 2. 
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THriatiOD sod leTDperBment. cantriied to obiiate 
the diaarders ta wlikb [bat republic wai liable, 
and to give it a stronger turn towardg Iho arislo- 
cr»ticsl side''. Iti tbe other hooks which are last, 
he hsd treatnl, as he tella us, uf the pnrticulu' 
rights and privileges of the Roman people ■-'. 

Pompef mis iirepiring an inacription this sum- 
mer for the front of the aew temple which he hud 
lately built to Venus the Conqueresi, contioning, 
ns nsDiil, the recital of all lua titles ; but in draw- 
inK it up, a question happened to be started abont 
the manner of expressing his third conEalahin, 
nhetber it should be bj Cansni Teitium OrTertio. 
This BUS referred In the principsl critics of Borne, 
wbo could not, it seems, agree about it ; some of 
Ibeni contending for tbe one, some for the other ; 
so that Foinpey left it to Cicero to decide the 
matter, and to inscribe what be thought the best. 
But Cicero being nnwiiling to give judgment on 
either side, when there mere great authorities on 
both, and VuTO among them, advised Pompej to 
abbreviate the word in c|nestian and order tibt. 
only to be inscribed, which fnlly declared the thing 
without determining the dispute. From this fact 
wo ma)' observe how nicely exact thejf were in this 
age, in preserving a propriety of language in their 
public mouuments and inscriptions^. 

Among the other acts of Fompej in this third 
conanlahip, there was a new law against bribery 
contrived to strengthen the old ones that were 
already subsisting against it, " by disqualilying all 
future consuls and prstors from holding any pro- 
vince till five years after the expiration of their 
magistracies ;" for this was thought likely to give 
some check to the eageruEss of suing and bribing 
for those grest offices, when the chief fruit and 
benefit of them was removed to such a distance'. 
But before the law passed, Pompey took care to 
provide an exception tor himself, " and to get the 
govemment of Spain oontiiiued to him for five 
years longer, with an appoiMment of money for 
the payment of his troops ;" and lest this should 
give offence to Ciesar, if something also of an 
eitraordiiiary kind was not provided for him, he 
proposed a law to dispense with Cffisar's absence in 
suing for the consulship, of nhich Cnsar at that 
time seemed very desirous. Cmlius was the pro- 
motor of this Uw, engaged to it by Cicero, at the 
joint request of Pompey and Cvssr', and it was 
carried with the concnrrenre of all the tribunes, 
Ihongh not without dilEcnlty and obstruction from 
the senate ; but this unusual favour, instead of 
satisfying Cteiar, served only, as Suetonius says, 
to raise his hopes and demnnds still highetO- 



■ Et al quar tbrf«ame bodlB rosabuntor, qius nni 
in nostra republLca nee fnorlnt, Cainen erunt fera in 
nu^rnin, qui tuin, nl lei, valetnt— Dg Leglb. IL 10, 

vaodinn in li^bus.— Ibid, III. a. ' Ibid. lil. » 

d ThiBttorylsMtdby Tlm.iLrBvniu'lte slave and I 
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By Pompey'a law just meotianed. It «w 
Tided that, for a supply of governors for the i 

val " of five years, in which the consuls and pnetors 
were disqu^lied, the senators of consular and 
prB!tortan rank wbo had never held any foreign 
command, should divide the vacant pravincoB 
among themselves by lot ;" in consequence of 
which Cicero, who nas obliged to lake his chance 
with the rest, obtained the government of Cilicia, 
now in the hands of Appius, the late consul. This 
province included also Piiidia, Pamphilia, nod 
three dioceses, as they were called, or districts of 
Asia, together with the island of Cyprus, for the 
gnardof all which " a standing army was kept Dp of 
two legions, or about twelve thousand foot, vrithtwo 
thousand six hundred horse^ i" and thus one of 
those provincial governments, which were withheld 
from others by law, to correct their inordinate 
passion for them, was, contrary tjj bis will and 
expectstian. Dbtrudsd at last upon Cicero, whose 
business it had been through life to avoid them'. 

The city began now to feel the unhappy effects 
both ot Julia's and Crassus'i death, from tW 
mntual apprehensions and jealousies which dis- 
covered themselves more and more every day be- 
tween Pompey and Cnsar. The senate was gene- 
rally in Pompey's interest, and trusting to the 
nsme snd authority of so great a leader, were deter- 
mined to humble the pride and ambition of Cesar 
byrecalling him from hia government [ whilstCiEsar, 
on the other hand, trusting to the strength of his 
troops, resolved to keep possession of it in defiance 
of all their voles ; and by drawing a part of his 
forces into Che lulic or Cisalpine Gaul, so as to be 
ready at any warning to sappnrt his pretensions, 
began to aUjrm all Italy irilh tbe melancholy pro- 
spect of an approaching civil war ; and this was the 
situation of affairs when Cicero set forward towards 
his goTcmment of Cilicia. 



SECTION VII, 

This year opens to us a new scene in Cicero's 

life, and presents him in a character which he had 

never before sustained, of the governor 

*.UKB.7(U. of a province and general of an army. 
cic.se. Those preferments were, of all others, 
coaa. ji^g most ardently desired by the great 
"["'J' *"'^'" for the advantages which they afforded 
B oi.«itniJs both of acquiring power and amassing 
lUHCBLi.vs. wealth ; for their command, though 
accountable to' the Roman people, 
was ahsolnte and ancontroltable in the province, 
where they kept up the state and pride of sovereign 
princes, and had all the neighbouring kings paying 
a Gonrt to them, and attending their orders. If 
their genius was turned to arms, and fond ot 
martial glory, they could never want a pretext for 
war, since it was easy to drive the subjects into 
rebeUion, or the adjoining nations to acts of hosti- 
lity by their oppressions and injuries, till from the 
destruction of a unmber of innocent people they 
had airquired the title of emperor, and with it the 
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pretension to a triumph, without which scarce any 
proconsul was ever known to return from a remote 
and frontier province*. Their opportunities of 
raising money were as immense as their power, 
and bounded only by their own appetites ; the 
appointments from the treasury for their equipage, 
plate, and necessary furniture, amounted, as it 
appears from some instances, to near a hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds^ ; and besides the 
revenues of kingdoms and pay of armies, of which 
they had the arbitrary management, they could 
exact what contributions they pleased, not only 
from the cities of their own jurisdiction, but from 
all the states and princes around them, who were 
under the protection of Rome. But while their 
primary care was to enrich themselves, they carried 
out with them always a band of hungry friends and 
dependants as their lieutenants, tribunes, prsefects, 
with a crew of freedmen and favourite slaves, 
who were all likewise to be enriched by the spoils 
of the province, and the sale of their master's 
favours. Hence flowed all those accusations and 
trials for the plunder of the subjects of which we 
read so much in the Roman writers ; for as few or 
none of the proconsuls behaved themselves with 
that exact justice as to leave no room for com- 
plaint, so the factions of the city and the quarrels 
of families subsisting from former impeachments, 
generally excited some or other to revenge the 
affront in kind by undertaking the cause of an in- 
jured province, and dressing up an impeachment 
against their enemy. 

But whatever benefit or glory this government 
seemed to offer, it had no charms for Cicero : the 
thing itself was disagreeable to his temper*^, nor 
worthy of those talents which were formed to sit 
at the helm and shine in the administration of the 
whole republic ; so that he considered it only as 
an honourable exile or a burden imposed by his 
country to which his duty obliged him to submit. 
His first care, therefore, was to provide that this 
command might not be prolonged to him beyond 
the usual term of a year, which was frequently 

» While the ancient discipline of the republic subsisted, 
no general could pretend to a triumph who had not 
enlarged the bounds of the empire by his conquests, and 
killed at least five thousand enemies in battle, without 
any considerable loss of his own soldiers. This was 
expressly enacted by an old law : in support of which a 
second was afterwards provided, that made it penal for 
any of their triumphant commanders to give a false 
account of the number of slain, either on the enemy's side 
or their own ; and obliged them, upon their entrance into 
the city, to take an oath before the quaestors or public trea- 
surers, that the accounts which they had sent to the 
senate, of each number, were true. [Val, Max. ii. 8.] But 
these laws had long been neglected and treated as obsolete, 
and the honour of a triumph usually granted, by intrigue 
and faction, to every general of any credit, who had gained 
some little advantage against pirates or fugitives, or re- 
pelled the incursions of the wild barbarians, who bordered 
upon the distant provinces. 

b Nonne H.S. centies et octagies— quasi vasarii nomine 
— ex a>rario tibi attributum, Roms in quaestu reliquisti ? 
—In Pison. 35. 

c Totum negotiiun non est dignum viribus nostris, qui 
majora onera in republica sustinere et possim et soleam.— 
Ep. Fam. ii. 11. 

O rem minime aptam meis moribus, &c.— Ad Att. v. 10. 

Sed est incredibile, quam me negotii tsdeat, non habet 
satis magnum campum ille tibi non ignotus cursus animi 
mei. — Ibid. 15. 



done when the necessities of the province, the 
character of the man, the intrigues of parties, or 
the hurry of other business at home, left the senate 
neither leisure nor inclination to think of changing 
the governor ; and this was the more likely to 
happen at present, through the scarcity of magis- 
trates who were now left capable by the late law 
of succeeding him. Before his departure, there- 
fore, he solicited all his friends not to suffer such 
a mortification to fall upon him, and after he was 
gone, scarce wrote a single letter to Rome without 
urging the same request in the most pressing terms. 
In his first to Atticus, within three days from their 
parting — ** Do not imagine,*' says he, "that I have 
any other consolation in this great trouble than the 
hopes that it will not be continued beyond the 
year. Many who judge of me by others do not 
take me to be in earnest ; but you, who know me, 
will use all your diligence, especially when the 
affair is to come on<*." 

He left the city about the first of May, attended 
by his brother and their two sons, for Quintus 
had quitted his commission under Csesar in order 
to accompany him into Cilicia in the same capacity 
of his lieutenant. Atticus had desired him, before 
he left Italy, to admonish his brother to show 
more complaisance and affection to his wife Pom- 
ponia, who had been complaining to him of her 
husband's peevishness and churlish carriage ; and 
lest Cicero should forget it, he put him in mind 
again by a letter to him on the road, that since all 
the family were to be together in the country, on 
this occasion of his going abroad he would persuade 
Quintus to leave his wife at least in good humour 
at their parting, in relation to which Cicero sends 
him the following account of what passed. 

*' When I arrived at Arpinum, and my brother 
was come to me, our first and chief discourse was 
on you, which gave me an opportunity of falling 
upon the affair of your sister, which you and I 
had talked over together at Tusculum. I never 
saw anything so mild and moderate as my brother 
was, without giving the least hint of his ever having 
had any real cause of offence from her. The next 
morning we left Arpinum, and that day being a 
festival, Quintus was obliged to spend it at Arca- 
num, where I dined with him, but went on after- 
wards to Aquinum. You know this villa of his : 
as soon as we came thither, Quintus said to his 
wife, in the ci vilest terms. Do you, Pomponia, in- 
vite the women, and I will send to the men 
(nothing, as far as I saw, could be said more 
obligingly, either in his words or manner) ; to 
which she replied, so as we all might hear it, I am 
but a stranger here myself ; referring, I guess, to 
my brother's having sent Statius before us to order 
the dinner ; upon which. See, says my brother to 
me, what I am forced to bear every day. This, 
you will say, was no great matter. Yes, truly, 
great enough to give me much concern ; to see her 
reply so absurdly and fiercely both in her words 
and looks ; but I dissembled my uneasiness. 
When we sat down to dinner, she would not sit 
down with us ; and when Quintus sent her several 
things from the table, she sent them all back : in 

d Noli putare mihi aliam consolationem esse hujus 
ingentis molestise, nisi quod spero non longiorem annua 
fore. Uoc me ita velle multi non credunt ex consuetudine 
aliorum. Tu, qui scis, omncm diligentiam adhibebis ; tum 
scilicet, cum id agi dcbebit— Ep. Fam. ii. 2. 
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Bhort, nothing conlJ be milder than mj brother, 
or rader than your jistet ; yet 1 oioit many par- 
ticulin which gave more trouble to me than to 
QuiotuB himself. I trent away to Aquitinin ; he 
staid at Arc^anam : but when he same to me early 
neit morning he told me that she refused to 
lie vith him that night, and at their parting con- 
tinned in the same humour in which I had seen her. 
In s word, you may let ber know from me (hat, in 
my opinion, the fault was all on her aide that day. 
1 baie been longer, perhaps, than vaa necessary 
in my narrative, to let jou see thai there is occB- 
gioD also on your part for advice and ndmoni- 

One cannot help observing from this little inci- 
dent what ia confirmed by innumerable instances 
in the Roman story, that the freedom of n divorce, 
which was indulged without reatrunt at Rome, to 
the caprice of either party, gave no advantage of 
comfort to the matrimonial state, but, on the coa- 
trarf, seems to hare encouraged rather a mutnal 
perversenesB and obstinacy i since, upon any little 
disgust or obstrnclion given to their follies, the 
eipedienl of a change was ready always to flatter 
tiiero tvith the hopes of better sncceaa in another 
trial ! for tbere never was an age or country where 
there was so profligate a contempt and violation 
of the nuptial bond, or ao muuh lewdness and in- 
fidelity in the great of both seieB, as at tbis time in 

Cicero spent a few days as he passed forward at 
his Caman villa, near Hois, where there woa such 
a resort of company tn him that he had, he says, 
a liind of little Rome about him. Hortensius 
came among the relt, though much out of henltb, 
to pay his compliments, and wish him a good voy- 
age, and It taking lesve, when be asked what 
commands he had for him in his absenoe, Cicero 
begged of him only to use all his antbority to 
hinder his government from being prolonged to 
i'. In siiteen days from Rome he arrived at 
Tarentum, where he had promised to make a 
visit to Fompey, who was taking the benefit of 
that soft air for the recovery of his health at one 
of hia villas in those parts, and bad invitfd and 
pressed Cicero to spend some days *ith him upon 
his journey. Tiiey proposed great satisfaction on 
both sides from this interview, for the opportunity 
of conferring together with all freedom on the pre- 
sent state of the repubhc, which was to he their 
subject ; though Cicero expected also to get some 
lessons of the military kind from this renowned 
commander. He promised Atticus an account of 
this conference, but the particulars being too de- 
licate to be commimicated by letter, he acqnuoted 
him only in general that he foond Fompey an ex- 
cellent citiien, and provided for all events which 
could pos^bly be apprehended'. 



After three days' stay with Pompeyhe proceeded 
to Brandisium, where be wag detained for twelve 
dsys by a slight indisposition, and (he eipectation 
of hie principal officers, particularly of hia lieote* 
nant Pontiuiua, an experienced leader, the same 
who had triumphed over the Atlobroges. and on 
wiiose skill he chiefly depended iu hia martial 
affairs. From Brundisium he aiuled to Actium, 
on the fifteenth of June, whence partly by sea and 
partly by land be arrived at Athens on the twenty. 
eiith>>. Here he lodged in the bouse ofAristus, 
the principal professor of the Academy, and hia 
brol£er not far fiom him, with Xeno, anorher 
celebrated philosopher of Epicurus' school. They 
spent their time here very agreeably ; at home, in 
philosopbical disquisitiDnB; abroad iu viewing the 
buildings and antiquities of the place, with which 
Cicero was much delighted. There were several 
other men of learning, both Greeks and Romans 
of the party ; especially Gallus Caninius, am 
Patro, an eminent Epicurean, and intimate frieni 
of Atticus'. 

There lived at this time in exile at Alheni 
C.Memmius, banished upon a conviction of bribery 
in his anit for the conaolship, who, the day before 
Cicero's arrival, happened to go away to Mitjien 
The figure whidi be bad borne in Rome gave hii 
great authority in Athens, and the counal of Are( 
paguB had granted him a piece of ground Co build 
upon where Epicurus fbrmerlylived, and where there 
still remained the old ruins of bis walls. But this 
grant had given great offence to the whole body of 
the Epicureans, to aee the remains of their master 
in danger of being destroyed. They had written 
tn Cicero at Rome, tn beg him to intercede with 
Memmios to consent to a revocation of it ; and 
now at AtbeoB, Xeno and Patro renewed their in- 






led with h 



in the most effectual manner ; for though Memmiui 
had laid aside his design of building, the Areopa- 
gites would not recall their decree without hia 
leave''. Cicero's letter is drawn with much art 
and accuracy; he laughs at the trifling zeal of 
these pbiloBOpbers for the old rubbish and pallry- 
mins of their founder, yet earnestly presses 
Memmioa to iodnlge them in a prejudice con- 
tracted through weakness, not wickedness ; and 
though he professes an utter disUke of their philo- 
sophy, yet he recommends them, 
able, friendly men. for whom hi 
highest esteem '. F^m this letter oi 



IS honei^t, agree- 



itapod Pompelmn] 
itor. propolaanda par- 



ArpupB«ttto invito Memmio imjiclrart non pdsMI. Mem- 
mi Imtna, lUque soripd ad enm aucurats— Ibid. 
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that the greatest difference in philosophy made no 
difference of friendship among the great of these 
times. There was not a more declared enemy to 
Epicurus' s doctrine than Cicero ; he thought it 
destructive of morality and pernicious to society, 
but he charged this consequence to the principles, 
not the professors of them, with many of whom he 
held the strictest intimacy, and found them to be 
worthy, virtuous, generous friends, and lovers of 
their country. There is a jocose letter to Trebatius, 
when he was with Csesar in Gaul, upon his turn- 
ing Epicurean, which will help to confirm this re- 
flection. 

Cicero to Trebatius. 

** I was wondering why you had given over 
writing to me, till Pansa informed me that you 
were turned Epicurean. O rare camp I what 
would you have done if I had sent you to Taren- 
tum instead of Samarobriva? I began to think 
the worse of you ever since you made my friend 
Seius your pattern. But with what face will you 
now pretend to practise the law, when you are to 
do everything for your own interest, and not for 
your client's ? and what will become of that old 
form and test of fidelity, As true men ought to act 
truly, with one another ? What law will you allege 
for the distribution of common right, when nothing 
can be common with those who measure all things 
by their pleasure ? With what face can you swear 
by Jupiter, when Jupiter, you know, can never 
be angry with any man ? And what will become of 
your people of Ulubr«e ; since you do not allow a 
vrise man to meddle with politics ? Wherefore if you 
are really gone off from us, I am sorry for it ; but 
if it be convenient to pay this compliment to Pansa, 
I forgive you ; on condition, however, that you 
write me word what you are doing, and what you 
would have me do for you here".'* The change 
of principles in Trebatius, though equivalent in 
effect to a change of religion with us, made no 
alteration in Cicero's affection for him. This was 
the dictate of reason to the best and wisest of the 
heathens ; and may serve to expose the rashness of 
those zealots who, with the light of a most divine 
and benevolent religion, are perpetually insulting 
and persecuting their fellow Christians for dif- 
ferences of opinion, which for the most part are 
merely speculative, and without any influence on 
life, or the good and happiness of civil society. 

After ten days spent at Athens, where Pontinius 
at last joined him, Cicero set sail towsrds Asia. 
Upon leaving Italy, he had charged his friend 
Cselius with the task of sending him the news of 
Rome, which Caelius performed very punctually, 
in a series of letters, which make a valuable part 
in the collection of his familiar epistles : they are 
polite and entertaining ; full of wit and spirit ; yet 
not flowing with that easy turn and elegance of 

j expression which we always find in Cicero's. The 
first of them, with Cicero's answer, will give us a 

! specimen of the rest. 

I 

i M. Calius to M. Cicero, 

I ** According to my promise at parting to send 

I you an account of all the news of the town, I have 

; provided one to collect it for you so punctually, 

that I am afraid lest you should think my diU- 

m Ep. Fam. vii. 12. 



gence at last too minute : but I know how curious 
you are, and how agreeable it is to all who are 
abroad to be informed of everything that passes 
at home, though ever so trifling. I beg of you, 
however, not to condemn me of arrogance, for 
deputing another to this task : since, as busy as I 
now am, and as lazy as you know me to be [in 
writing, it would be the greatest pleasure to me to 
be employed in anything that revives the remem- 
brance of you : but the pacquet itself which I have 
sent will I imagine readily excuse me : for what 
leisure would it require, not only to transcribe, 
but to attend even to the contents of it ? There are 
all the decrees of the senate, edicts, plays, rumours: 
if the sample does not please you, pray let me 
know it, that I may not give you trouble at 
my cost. If anything important happens in the 
republic above the reach of these hackney writers, 
I will send you an account of it myself ; in what 
manner it was transacted ; what speculations are 
raised upon it ; what effects apprehended : at pre- 
sent there is no great expectation of anything. As 
to those rumours which were so warm at Cumse, 
of assembling the colonies beyond the Po, when I 
came to Rome I heard not a syllable about them. 
Marcellus too, because he has not yet made any 
motion for a successor to the two Gauls, but puts 
it off as he told me himself to the first of June, 
has revived the same talk concerning him which 
was stirring when we were at Rome together. If 
you saw Pompey, as you designed to do, pray send 
me word in what temper you found him ; what 
conversation he had with you ; what indination he 
showed : for he is apt to think one thing and say 
another, yet has not wit enough to conceal what 
he really means. As for Caesar, there are many 
ugly reports about him, but propagated only in 
whispers : some say, that he has lost all his horse ; 
which I take indeed to be true : others, that the 
seventh legion has been beaten ; and that he him- 
self is besieged by the Bellovaci, and cut off from 
the rest of his army. There is nothing yet certain ; 
nor are these uncertain stories publicly talked of ; 
but among the few whom you know, told openly, 
by way of secrets : Domitius never mentions them 
without clapping his hand to his mouth. On the 
twenty-first of May, the mob under the rostra sent 
about a report (may it fall on their own heads), 
which was warmly propagated through the forum 
and the whole city, that you were killed upon the 
road by Q. Pompeius : but I, who knew him to be 
then at Bauli, and in such a starving condition 
that I could not help pitying him, being forced to 
turn pilot for his bread, was not concerned about 
it; and wished only that, if any real dangers 
threatened you, we might be quit for this lie: 
your friend Plancus Bursa is at Ravenna, where 
he has had a large donative from Caesar; but is not 
yet easy, nor well provided. Your books on 
government are applauded by all people"." 

M, T, Cicero^ proconsul, to M. Ccelius. 
** How ! was it this, think you, that I charged 
you with ; to send me the matches of gladiators ; 
the adjournments of causes ; and Chrestus's news- 
letter ; and what nobody dares mention to me 
when at Rome ? see how much I ascribe to you in 
my judgment; nor indeed without reason, for I 

n Ep. Fam. viii. 1. 
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have never jet met vith a better liead for politlus ; 
I wDDld not bace you write ithKt poBses every dny 
in public, though ever so importiat, unleu it 
bippen to affect myself: others will write it ; loiin; 
bring accounts of it : and feme itself contey a great 
part to me : I eT|iect from you neither the post 
uor the present ; but as Ironi one who sees n great 
way before him, the fatore only ; that when 1 have 
before me in yonr lettere the plan of the republic. 
1 may he able te judge what a sort of edifice it 
will be. Nor have I hitherto iudeed any cause to 
compUiii of you : far nothing has yet happened 
which yon could foresee better than my of us; 
especiaUy myself, who spent screral days with 
Pompey in conversing on notliiug dae but the 
republic; which it is neither pmsible nor proper 
for me to explda by letter: tnke this only from 
me ; that Pompey is an excelknt cidien, prepared 
both with conrage sod couniel for all events which 
can be foreseen ; wherefore, give yoorself up to 
the man ; believe me, he will embrace yoa ; for he 
now holds the esme opinion with ns of good and 
bad citizens. After I had been ten days at Athens, 
where our friend Callus Caninius was roach with 
me, I left It on the aiitb of July, when I sent 
sway this letter: as I earnestly recommend alt my 
alTiurs to you. so nothing more particularly than 
that the time of my provindal command be not 
prolonged : this is everything to me ; which, when 
and how, and by whom it is to be managed, you 
will be the best able to oonCrive, Adieu". 

He landed at EpbesuB on the twenty-second of 
July, after a stow but safe passage of fifteen days ; 
the tediousness of which was agreeably relieved by 
toDchiug on the way at several of the islands of the 
£gean sea, of which be sends a kind of joumat to 
AttiiuaP. Many deputations from the cities of 
Asia and a great concourse of people came to meet 
him as far as Samos ; but a much greater still was 
expecting hia landing at £pheaus ; Uie Greeks 
flocked eagerly from all parts to lee a man so 
celebruted through the empire for the Eune of his 
learning and eloquence ; so that ail his boasliugs, 
aa be merrily says, of many years past, were now 
brought to the testK. After reposing bimaelf for 
three days at Epheaus, he marched forward to- 
wards bis province ; and on the last of July, arrived 
at Laodioea, one of the capital cities of his jurii- 
diction. From this moment the date of Ms 
leuced, which he bids 



take notice of, that he might know howtocompute 
the precise extent of his annual term '. 

it was Cicero'a resolution, in this provincial 
command, to practise those admirable mlea which 
he had drawn up formerly for his brother ; and 
from an employment wholly tedioua and disagree- 
able to him todetive fresh glory upon bisohanicter, 
by leaving the innocence and integrity of hia ad- 
ministration, as a pattern of governing to all 
succeeding proconsuls. It had always been the 



w odduDtas.— Ibid, i: 



ctmlom, when any eovernors went abroad to their 
proviiioea, that the cauntries through which they 
passed should defray all the chargea of their jour- 
ney : hut Cicero no sooner set bis foot on foreign 
ground than he forbade alt eijienae whatsoe 
public or private, to be made either upon bin 
or any of bis company j which raised a great 
admiration of him in all the cities of Greece'. 
Asia he did the same, not sntfering his officer) 
accept what was due to them even by law. forage 
and wood for firing, nor anything else but mere 
honse-room, with four beds ; which he remitted 
alto, as oft B9 it was practicable, and obliged them 
to lodge in their tenia ; and by hia example and 
constant exhortations brought his jieutensnts, 
tribunes, and pmfecta, so fully into his measures, 
that they all cDncurred with him. he says, wonder- 
fully, in a jealous concern fi>r his hononr'. 

Being desirous to put himself at the bead of his 
army before the season of action was over, he 
spent but little time in visitiug the dties of his 
jurisdictioni reserving the winter months for f 
tling the civil affairs of the province". He wei . 
therefore, to the camp at Jconium, in Lycaonia, 
about the twenty-fourth of August ; where he had 
tM sooner reviewed the troopa than he received an 
account from Antjochus, king of Comagene, which 
wag confirmed from the other princes bf those 
parts, that the Partbians bad passed the Rophrates 
with a mighty force, in order to invade the Roman 
territory under the conduct of Psvorus, the king's 
son. Upon this news, he marched towards Cilicia, 
to secure his province from the inroads of the 
enemy, or any commotions within ; but as all ac- 
cess to it was difficult except on the sidu of Cap- 
padocia, an open couotry, and not well provided, 
he took his route through that kingdom, and 
encamped in that port of it which bordered upon 
Cilicia, near to the town of Cjhistra, at the foot of 
mount Taurus. His army, as it is said above, 
consisted of about twelie thousand foot, and two 
thousand six hundred horse, besides tlie auxiliary 
.« of the neigbbonring states, and especially 
of Deintarus, king of Galatia, the most faithful 
ally of Rome, and Cicero's particular friend ; whose 
whole forces be could depend upon at any wa— 
"■g'- 
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WLile he lay in this camp, liE hiul »n opportu- 
nity of oiccuting a hpecM coaiuiiaHioE with whiph 
he was chnrged by tbe senate, to take Ariobor- 
xanea, king of Cnppidocia, unilBr hia parti i:ular 
protection, and provide tot the aecurity of his 
person and govemracDt; in honour of whom the 
senate had decreed, what they had never done be- 
fore to any foreign prince, that his ssfety was of 
great roucem to the aenalc and people of Rome. 
HiB fslber had been killed by the treachery of hia 
subjects, and a couapiraey of the snoie kind was 
apprehended against the son : Cicero, therefore, in 
a council of his officera, gave the king an account 
of the decree of the senate, and that in consC" 
qnence of it he was then ready to BBsist him with 
his troops and authority in any measures that 
should be concerted for the safety and quiet of his 
kingdom. The king, after great professions of his 
thanks and duty to the senate for the honour of 
their decree, and to Cicero himself for Ma care in 
the execution of it, said, that he knew no occasion 
for giving him any iwrticular trouble at that time ; 
nor had any suspicion of any design against his life 
or crown : upon which Cicero, after congratulating 
him upon the tronquiUity of his affairs, advi'ed 
him, however, to remember his father's fate, and, 
from the admonition of the senate, to be particn- 
larly vigilant in the care of his person, and so they 
parted. But the next morning the king returned 
early to the ciimp, attended by his brother and 
coansEliors, and with many tears implored the pro- 
tection of Cicero, and the benefit of the senate'e 
decree; declaring, " that he had I'eceited undoubted 
intelligence of a plot, whicli those who were privy 
to it dorst not venture to discover till Cicero's 
arrival in the country, but trusting to bis authority, 
lia,l now given fuU information of it ; and that 
his brother, who was pre-aent and ready to confirm 
what he said, had been solicited to enter into it by 
the offer of the crown : he begged, therefore, that 
some of Cicero's troops might be lett with him for 
his better guard and defence." Cicero told him, 
"that under the present alarm of the Parthian war, 
he could not possibly lend him any part of his 
army ; that since the conspiracy was detected, his 
own forces would be Eufticient for preventing the 
effects of it ; that he should learn to act the king, 
by showing a proper concern for his own life, and 
exert his regal power in punishing the authors of 
the plot, and pardoning all the rest ; that he need 
not apprehend any further danger, when his people 
were acquainted with tbe senate's decree, and saw 
a Roman srmy so near to them, and ready tu put 
it in eiecution i" and having thus encouraged and 
comforted the king, be iDarched towards Cilicia, 
and gave an account of this accident, and of tbe 

the coiiEuls and the senate; he added a private letter 
also to Cflto, who was a particular favour er an d 




patron of Ariobananes, in which be informed him, 
" that he had not only nccared the king's person ; 
from any attempt, but hid talten care that he 
shoidd reign for the future with honour and dig- 
nity, by restoring to his ta'our and service his old 

who had been disgraced by the intrigues of his 
court ; and by obliging a turbulent yonng priest of 

the next in power to the Icing himself, to quit the 

This king Ariobnrzanel seems to hare been 
poor even to a proverb ; — 

HaBFlpils InniplH cgit fris Cappadocum rei. 

Hgn, Ep. I. e. 
for he had been miserably squeezed and drained by 
the Roman genersls snd governors, to whom he : 
owed vast sums, either actually borrowed or Blipu- 
lated to be paid for particdar services. It was a 
common practice with the great of Rome to lend 
money at an exorbitant iolereat to the princes and 
cities dependent on the empire, which was thought 
a useful piece of policy to both sides ; to the 
princes, tor the opportunity of engaging to their 
interests tbe most powerful men of tbe republic, by 
a kind ofhonourable pension ; to the Romans, for 
the convenience of placinf their money where it 
was sure to bring tbe greatest return of profit. The 
ordinary iuterest of these provincial loans was, one 
per cent, by the month, with interest upon interest: 
this was the lowest, but in extraordinary or ha- 
zardous cases, it was frequently four times as 
much. Pompey received monthly, from this very 
king, above six thousand pounds sterling, which 
yet was short of his full interest. Brutus also had 
lent him a very large suia, and earnestly desired 
Cicero to procure the payment of it. with the 

pressing, and the king so needy, that though Cicero 
solicited Brutus's affair very hiartily, he had little 
hopes of getting anything for him : when Ariobar- 
zones came, therefore, to ofer bim the same present 
of money, which he hsd usually made to every 
other governor, he generously refused it, and de- 
sired only, that inslead cf giving it to him, it might 
he paid to Brutus : but the poor prince was so dis- 
tressed that he excused himself, by the necessity 
which he wsa under, of satisfying some other more 
pressing demands ; so that Cicero gives a sad ac- 
count of his negotiation, in a long letter to Atticus, 
who had warmly recommended Brutus's interests to 

" I come now (saya he) to Brutus, whom by 
yoQT authority I embraced with inchnalion, and 
began even to love : but — what am I going to say? 
I recal myself, lest I offenJ you — do not think that 
I ever entered in'o anything more willingly or tock 

lie gave me a memorial of the particulars, which 
you had talked over with me before ; I pursued 
your instructions exactly. In the first place I 
pressed Ariobarzanea to give that money to Brutus 
which he promised to me. As long as tbe king 
continued with me, all thiags looked well ; but be 
was afterwards teased by ax. hundred of Pompey's 
agents, and Pompey, for other reasons, can do 
more with him than all the world besides, but 
espeuially when it is imagined that he is to be sent 
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] the Porthiao war. They now pny Pomiiey 
thirty-three Attic talents per monlb out of the 
taxes, thoagh this (alls short of a month'; inten 
~ our friend CuKil» tnkve it calmlf, Uld i« B 
: to abnte aomenhaC of the intereBt with 
pressing for the principal. Aa for others, 
Ueither doe! nur can pay any man ; far he ha! 
treasury, no revenues ; be roiaes Caiea by Ap])ii 
method of capitatian, but these are scarce snffici 
for Pompey's monthly pay. Two or three of the 
kiDg'a friends are very rich, but they hold their 
I as closely aa either yon or I. I do not forbear, 
howeser. to ask, urge, and chide him by ieltera. 
in^ Deiotarua aleDtoldmetholhehBdaeDt people 
him on purpose to solinit for Brutns, but they 
oucht hint word back that he had really i 
Duey ; which I take indeed to be the cose, th 
nothing ia mare drained than bis kingdom, nothing 
poorer than the king'." 

But Brutus had recommended another afiai 
lie aanie nature to Ctceru, which gaie him v 
uore trouble. The city of Salamia in Cyprus 
owed to two of his friends, as he pretended, 
Scaptiui and Matioiua, above twenty thousand 
pounds sterling upon bond at a most eitravagan' 
"" " rest -, and be begged of Cicero to take their 
ian9 and concerns under his special prDlection. 
Appiaa. who was Brutaa's father-in-law, had 
anted evErytbing which waa asked to ScaptiuB ; 
prEefecCnre in Cyprus, with aome troopa of horae, 
with which he miserably baraaaed the poor Sala- 
ians in order to force them to comply with bia 
unreaaonable demands ; for he shut up their whole 
ite in the council-room till five of them were 
starved to death with hunger*. Brutui laboured 
a place him in the aame degree of favour witb 
Cicero ; bnt Cicero being informed of this violence 
at Epheius by a deputation from Salamis, made it 
the first act of his government to recal the troopa 
m Cypma, and put an end tn Scaptius'a prtefec- 






fora 



n who was concerned in trade 
n^atiating money in the province. To give 
tisfactioD, however, to Brutus, he enjoined the 
Saluminiana to pay off Scaptius'a bond, whiob they 
1 ready to do according to the tenor of his 
' edict, by which be bad ordered that no bonda in 
his province should carry above one per cent by 
the month. Scaptius refused to take the money 
rms, inaisting on four per cent, as the 
condition of hia bond eipreased, which by compu- 
tation almoEt doubled the principal anmi while the 
"■ ' ■ ' a, as they protested to Cicero, could not 
the original debt if they bad not been 
do it by his help, and out of his own 
dues that he had remitted to them, which amounted 
to somewhat more than Scaptiua's legal demand''. 
This extortion raiged Cicero'a indignation, — and 




notwithstanding the repeated inatancea of Brutui 
and Atticua. he waa determined to overrule 
though Brutus, in order to move him the a 
effectually, thought proper to confess what he bad 
all aloug diisembled, that the debt was really hia 
own, and Scaptioa only hia agent in it'. This 
surprised Cicero still more, and though he bad a 
warm inclinadon to oblige Brutua, yet he could not 
consent to ao flagrant an injustice, but makes fre- 
quent and heavy complaints of it in hia letters to 
Atticng. "You have now (says he in one of them), 
the ground of my conduct; if Brutua doea not 
approve it I see no reaion why we should tove 
him, but 1 am anra it will be approved by hia 
uncle Cato''." In another, "If Brutm thinks that 
I ought to allow him four per cent wben by edict I 
have decreed but one through all the province, and 
that to the Eatisfaction of the keenest oanrera ; if 
be complnioa that 1 denied a prsfectare to one 
concerned in trade which I denied for that reason 
to your friend I^nins, and to Sei. Statins, though 
Torquatna aoliciled for the one and Pompey himself 
for the other, yet without disgusting either of 
them 1 if he lakes it ill that I recalled the troops 
of horse out of Cypma, I shall be sorry indeed 
that he has any occasion to be angry with me, bnt 
much more not to tind him the man that 1 took 
him to be. 1 would have yon to know, however, 
that I have not forgot what yon intimated to ma 
in several of your letters, that if I brought back 
nothingelse from the province bnt Brutus's friend- 
ship, diat would be enough : let it be so since yoa 
will have it so, — yet it must always be with this 
exception, as far as it can be done without my 
committing any wrong'." In a third, "How, my dear 
AltlcUB ! you who applaud my integrity and good 
conduct, and are vcicd sometimes you say that 
you are not witb me, — bow can such a thing, as 
Enniua saya, come out of your mouth to desire me 
to gmnt troopa to Scaptius for the sake of extort- 
ing money ? Could yon, if ynn were with me, 
suffer me to do it if I would ? If I really had doua 
Euch a thing, witb what faoe oould 1 ever read 
again or touch those books of mine with which yon 
are so much pleased' ? " Ue tells him likewias in 

vectlnnlE prvuuio. — All -Alt. V. 21. 
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confidence, that all Brutus's letters to him, even 
when he was asking favours, were unmannerly, 
churlish, and arrogant, without regarding either 
what or to whom he was writing ; *'and if he con- 
tinued in that humour, you may love him alone, 
(says he) if you please, you shall have no rival of 
me; but he will come I believe to a better mind^f." 
But to show after all what a real inclination he 
had to oblige him, he never left urging king Ario- 
barzanes till he had squeezed from him a hundred 
talents in part of Brutus's debt, or about twenty 
thousand pounds ; the same sum probably which 
had been destined to Cicero himself*. 

While he lay encamped in Cappadocia expecting 
what way the Parthians would move, he received 
an account that they had taken a different route, 
and were advanced to Antioch in Syria, where they 
i held C. Cassius blocked up, and that a detachment 
' of them had actually penetrated into Cilicia, but 
were routed and cut off by those troops which were 
left to guard the country. Upon this he presently 
decamped, and, by great journeys over Mount 
Taurus, marched in all haste to possess himself of 
the passes of Amanus, agreatand strong mountain 
lying between Syria and Cilicia, and the common 
boundary of them both. By this march, and the 
approach of his army to the neighbourhood of 
Syria, the Parthians being discouraged retired from 
Antioch, which gave Cassius an opportunity of 
falling upon them in their retreat and gaining a 
considerable advantage, in which one of their prin- 
cipal commanders, Osaces, was mortally wounded*. 
In the suspense of the Parthian war, which the 
late disgrace of Crassus had made terrible at Rome, 
Cicero's friends, who had no great opinion of his 
military talents, were in some pain for his safety 
and success ; but now that he found himself en- 
gaged and pushed to the necessity of acting the 
general, he seems to have wanted neither the 
courage nor conduct of an experienced leader. In 
a letter to Atticus, dated from his camp, — " We 
are in great spirits (says he), and as our councils 
are good, have no distrust of an engagenient ; we 
are securely encamped, with plenty of provisions, 
and in sight almost of Cilicia ; with a small army, 
indeed, but, as I have reason to believe, entirely 

si meciim esses, qui scribis morderi t^ interdum quod non 

simul sis, paterere me id facere, si vellem? et ego 

audebo Icgere unquam, aut attlngere eos libros, quos tu 
dilaudas? si tale quid fecero ? — Ad Att. vL 2. 

g Ad me etiam, cum rogat aliquid, contumaciter, arro' 
ganter, aKOivoovi/JTws solet scribere— Ibid. vi. 1. 

Omnino (soli enim sumus) nullas imquam ad me literaR 
misit Brutus — in quibus non esset arrogans, &.koivwvt^ov 
aliquid — in quo tamen ille mihi risum magis quam stoma- 
chum movere solet. Sed plane parum cogitat, quid scribat, 
aut ad quern.— Ibid. vi. 3. 

^ Bruti tui causa, ut sspe ad te scripsi, feci omnia — 
Ariobarzanes non in Pompcium prolixior per ipsum, 

quam per me in Brutum pro ratione pecuniae liberius 

est Binitus tractatus, quam Pompeius. Bruto curata hoc 
anno talenta circiter c. Pompeio in sex mensibus pro- 
missa cc.— Ibid. 

* Itaque confestim iter in Ciliciam feci per Tauri pylas. 
Tarsiun veni ad diem ra. Non. Oct. inde ad Amanum con- 
tendi, qui Syriam a Cilicia in aquarum divortio dividit — 
rumore adventus nostri, et Cassio, qui Antiochia teneba- 
tur, animus accessit, et Parthis timor injectus est. Itaque 
eos cedentes ab oppido Cassius insecutus rem bene gessit. 
Qua in fuga magna auctoritate Osaccs, dux Parthorum, 
vulnus accepit, eoque interiit paucis post diebus. — Ad 
Att. v. 20. 



well affected to me, which I shall double by the 
accession of Deio tarns, who is upon the road to 
join me. I have the allies more firmly attached 
to me than any governor ever had ; they are won- 
derfully taken with my easiness and abstinence ; 
we are making new levies of citizens and establish- 
ing magazines : if there be occasion for fighting, 
we shall not decline it ; if not, shall defend ourselves 
by the strength of our posts ; wherefore be of good 
heart, for I see as much as if you were with me, 
the sympathy of your love for me*^.'* 

But the danger of the Parthians being over for 
this season, Cicero resolved that his labour should 
not be lost and his army dismissed without at- 
tempting something of moment. The inhabitants 
of the mountains close to which he now lay were 
a fierce untamed race of banditti or freebooters, 
who had never submitted to the Roman power, but 
lived in perpetual defiance of it, trusting to their 
forts and castles, which were supposed to be im- 
pregnable from the strength of their situation. He 
thought it, therefore, of no small importance to 
the empire to reduce them to a state of subjection ; 
and in order to conceal his design and take them 
unprovided, he drew off his forces on pretence of 
marching to the distant parts of Cilicia ; but after 
a day's journey stopped short, and having refreshed 
his army and left his baggage behind, turned back 
again in the night with the utmost celerity, and 
reached Amanus before day on the thirteenth of 
October. He divided his troops among his four 
lieutenants, and himself, accompanied by his bro- 
ther, led up one part of them, and so coming upon 
the natives by surprise, they easily killed or made 
them all prisoners. They took six strong forts, 
and burned many more ; but the capital of the 
mountain, Erana, made a brave resistance, and 
held out from break of day to four in the afternoon. 
Upon this success Cicero was saluted emperor, and 
sat down again at the foot of the hills, where he 
spent five days in demolishing the other strongholds 
and wasting the lands of these mountaineers. In 
this place his troops were lodged in the same camp 
which Alexander the Great had formerly used 
when he beat Darius at Issus, and where there 
remained three altars as the monument of his 
victory, which bore his name to that day ; a 
circumstance which furnished matter for some 
pleasantry in his letters to his friends at Rome^ 

k Ad Att. V 18. 

1 Qui mons erat hostium plenus sempitemorum. Hie 
a. d. in. Id. Oct. magnum numerum hostium occidimus. 
Castella munitissima, nocturno Pontinii adventu, nostro 
matutino cepimus, incendimus. Imperatores appellati 
sumus. Castra paucos dies habuimus, ea ipsa, que contra 
Darium habuerat apud Issum Alexander, imperator haud 
paullo melior, quam aut tu aut ego. Ibi dies quinque 
morati, direpto et vastato Amano, inde discessimus. — Ad 
Att. V. 20. 

Expedite exercitu ita noctu iter feci, ut ad ni. Id. Oct. 
cum lucisceret, in Amanum ascenderem, distributisque 
cohortibus et auxiliis, cum aliis Quintus frater legatus, 
mecum simul, aliis C. Pontinius legatus, reliquis M. An- 
neius, et M. Tullius legati prseessent : plerosque nee opin- 
antes oppressimus — Eranam autem, quae fuit non vici 
instar, sed urbis, quod erat Amani caput — acriter et diu 
repugnantibus, Pontinio illam partem Amani tenente, ox 
antelucano tempore usque ad horam diei decimam, magna 
multitudine hostium occisa, cepimus, castellaque sex 
capta : complura incendimus. His rebus ita gestis, castra 
in radicibus Amani habuimus apud aras Alexandri qua- 
triduum : et in reliquiis Amani delendis, agrisque vastandis 
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From Amuiua he Ud his nrmy to another 
of the highlands the most disalfected to the Romia 
nBmB, poaseAsed by ■ iitaut and free people, nho 
had never been sabject even to the king! of that 
country. Their chief town was called Pindeniflsam, 
situated aa a steep and cra^y hill. aCronglj fDrdlied 
by nature ajid art, and provided with everylhinp 
necesaary for defeocx. It was the constaot refuge 
of sU deeerters and the harboar of foreign enemies, 
and at that very time was eipecting sad prepsj«d 
to receive the Parthiani. Cicero, resolving, there- 
fore, to chastise their insolence and bring them 
nnder the Roman ynke, laid stege to it in form : 
and though he pushed it on with all imaginable 
vigour, and a conlinuBl battery of his engines, yet 
it cost liim above eii weehs tn reduce it to the 
necessity of surrendering at diacratiDu. The in- 
habitants were sold for slaves ; and when Cicero 
wu writing cbe account from hia tribanal, he had 
already raised about a hundred tiiousatid pannds 
by that sale : all the other plunder, eioepting the 
horses, was given to the aoldiera. In his letter 
npon it to Atticus, " the PinJenissiana," says he, 
" surrendered to me on the Saturnatia, after a siege 
of xeven and forty days. ' But what the plagne,' 
yon will say, 'are theao PindeniBsians? 1 neier 
heard of their niune before.' How can I help Ibst ? 
Could I Cum Citida into Italia or Macedonia? 
Take this, however, for certain, that no man could 
do mnrethanl have done with such inanny,"&c.° 
After this action, another ueighbouring nnliun of 
the aamr spirit and fierceness, called Tiburani, 
terrified by the fate of Pindenissum. voluntarily 
labmitted and gave bostages : so that Cicero sent 
his anny into win ter-quarCera, under the commaad 
oF his brother, into those parts of the province 
which were thought the most turbulent". 
..While he was engaged in this expedition, Papirius 
Pa:tus, an eminent nit and Epicurean, with whom 
he had a particular intimacy and correspondence of 
facetiouB letters, sent him some military inEtructiona 
in the way of raillery, to vhiuh Cicero answered in 
the same jocose manner: — "Your letter," says 
be, " has made me a complete commander. I was 
wholly ignorant before of your great skill in Che 
arc of war; but perceive that you have read Pjrrhua 
and Cineas. Wherefore I inteod to fallow your 
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precepts, and withal, Co have some ships in readi- 
ness on the coast ; for they den; that there con be 
any better defence against the Parthian hone. 
But, raillery apart, jou little think wbaC a general 
you have to deal with ; fi)r in this governmenC I 
have reduced to practice what 1 had irorn out 
before wich reading, the whole Institution ot 
Cyrus,' &c, ° These martial exploits spread Cicero's 
Suae into Syria, where Bihului was just arrived lo 
take upon him the comiiiand, but kept himself 
close within the gaCes of Antioch till the country 
was cleared of all the Parthians. His envy of 
Cicero's snccess and title of emperor made btm 
impatient to purchase the same honoor by the 
same service on the Syrian side of the mountain 
Amanus ; but he had the misfortune to be repulsed 
in hia attempt, with the entire loss of the first 
cohort and severid officers of distinction, which 
Cicero calls an ugly blow both for the time and the 
effect of itP. 
_ Though Cicero had obtained what be calls a just 
victory at Amanua, aud in consequence of it the 
appellation of emperor which he assumed from this 
time, yet he sent no public account of it to Rome 
till after the affair of Pindenissum, an exploit of 
more &lat and importouce, for which he enpecled 
the honour of a thanksgiving, and began to enter- 
Cain hojKS even of a triumph. His public letter 
is lost, but that toas ia aupplied by a particular 
narrative of the whole aatian in a private letter lo 
Ceto. The design of paying this compliment to 
Cato, was to engage his vote and concnrrenee lo 
iJia decree nf the "suppUcation ;" and by the pains 
which he takes to obtain it, where he was sure of 
gaining bis point without it, shows the high opinion 
which he had of Cato's authority, and how desiraus 
he was lo have Cbe leatimony of it on bis side. 
But Cato was not to be moved from his purpose 
by compliments or motives of friendship. He was 
an enemjr by principlu to all decrees of this kind, 
and thought them bestowed too cheaply and pros- 
tituted to occasions nnwortliy of Ihem ; so that 
when Cicero's letters came under deliberation, 
though he spoke with sll imaginable honour and 
respect of Cicero, and highly eitolled both hia civil 
and military administration, yet he voted against 
the SBpplicBtion,-— -which was decreed, however, 
vrithnnt any other dissenting voice except that of 
Pavonius, who loved always to mimic Cato, and of 
Hirrns, who had a personal quarrel with Cicero : 
yet when the vote was aver, Cato himaelf assisted 
' kwingupthedecree, aud had bis name inserted 
which waa the usual mark of a particular 
approbation of the thing and friendship Co tlie 
person in whose favour it passed^. But Cato's 
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answer to Cicero's letter will show the temper of 
the man and the grounds on which he acted on this 
occasion. 

M. Cato to M. T, CicerOy Emperor. 

** In compliance with what both the republic 
and our private friendship require of me, I rejoice 
that your virtue, innocence, diligence, approved in 
the greatest affairs, exerts itself everywhere with 
equal vigour, — at home in the gown, abroad in 
arms. I did all, therefore, that I could do, agree- 
ably to my own judgment, when in my vote and 
speech I ascribed to your innocence and good 
conduct the defence of your province, the safety of 
the kingdom and person of Ariobarzanes, the 
recovery of the allies to their duty and affection to 
our empire. I am glad, however, that a supplica-. 
tion is decreed ; if, where chance had no part, but 
the whole was owing to your consummate prudence 
and moderation, you are better pleased that we 
should hold ourselves indebted to the gods than to 
you. But if you think that a supplication will 
pave the way to a triumph, and for that reason 
choose that fortune should have the praise rather 
than yourself, yet a triumph does not tdways follow 
a supplication, and it is much more honourable 
than any triumph for the senate to decree that a 
province is preserved to the empire by the mildness 
and innocence of the general, rather than by the 
force of arms and the favour of the gods. This 
was the purpose of my vote ; and I have now em- 
ployed more words than it is my custom to do, 
that you might perceive what I chiefly wish to 
testify, how desirous I am to convince you that in 
regard to your glory I had a mind to do what I 
took to be the most honourable for you, yet rejoice 
to see that done which you are the most pleased 
with. Adieu, and still love me ; and, agreeably to 
the course which you have begun, continue your 
integrity and diligence to the allies and the re- 
public'." 

Csesar was delighted to hear of Cato's stiffness, 
in hopes that it would create a coldness between 
him and Cicero ; and in a congratulatory letter to 
Cicero, upon the success of his arms, and the sup- 
plication decreed to him, took care to aggravate 
the rudeness and ingratitude of Cato'. Cicero 
himself was highly disgusted at it, especially when 
Cato soon afterwards voted a supplication to his 
son-in-law, Bibulus, who had done much less to 
deserve it. '* Cato," says he, ** was shamefully mali- 
cious ; he gave me what I did not ask, a character 
of integrity, justice, clemency ; but denied me 
what I did — yet this same man voted a supplica- 
tion of twenty days to Bibulus : pardon me, if I 
cannot bear this usage*." Yet as he had a good 
opinion of Cato in the main, and a farther suit to 
make to the senate, in the demand of a triumph, 
he chose to dissemble his resentment, and returned 

tus consulta non ignoro ab amicissimis ejus, ci^us de 
honore agitur, scribi solere.— Ep. Fam. xv. 6. 

' Ep. Fam. xv. 5. 

■ Itaque Csesar iis Uteris, quibus mihi gratulatur, et 
omnia pollicetur, quo modo exultat Catonis in me ingra- 
tissimi injuria.— Ad Att. vii. 2. 

* Aveo scire— Cato quid agat : qui quidem in me turpiter 
fuit malevolus. Dedit int^pritatis, justitise, clementie, 
fidei testimonium, quod non quserebam, quod postulabam, 

negavit at hie idem Bibulo dierum viginti. Ignosce 

mihi, non possum haec ferre. ^Ibid. 1 



him a civil answer, to signify his satisfaction and 
thanks for what he had thought fit to do^. 

Cicero's campaign ended just so, as Cselius had 
wished in one of his letters to him ; with fighting 
enough to give a claim to the laurel ; yet without 
the risk of a battle with the Parthians'. During 
these months of action, he sent away the two 
young Ciceros, the son and nephew, to king 
Deiotarus's court, under the conduct of the king's 
son, who came on purpose to invite them : they 
were kept strictly to their books and exercises, and 
made great proficiency in both, though the one of 
them, as Cicero says, wanted the bit, the other the 
spur : their tutor Dionysius attended them, a man 
of great learning and probity, but, as his young 
pupils complained, horribly passionate^. Deiota- 
rus himself was setting forward to join Cicero with 
all his forces, upon the first news of the Parthian 
irruption : he had with him thirty cohorts, of four 
hundred men each, armed and disciplined after the 
Roman manner, with two thousand horse : but the 
Parthian alarm being over, Cicero sent couriers to 
meet him on the road, in order to prevent his 
marching to no purpose, so far from his own domi- 
nion': the old king, however, seems to have 
brought the children back again in person, for the 
opportunity of paying his compliments, and spend- 
ing some time with his friend ; for by what Cicero 
Intimates, they appear to have had an interview ■. 

The remaining part of Cicero's government was 
employed in the civil affairs of the province : where 
his whole care was to ease the several cities and 
districts of that excessive load of debts, in which 
the avarice and rapaciousness of former governors 
had involved them. He laid it down for the fixed 
rule of his administration, not to suffer any money 
to be expended either upon himself or his officers ; 
and when one of his lieutenants, L. Tullius, in 
passing through the country, exacted only the 
forage and firing, which was due by law, and that 
but once a day, and not, as all others had done 
before, from every town and village through which 
they passed, he was much out of humour, and 
could not help complaining of it, as a stain upon 
his government, since none of his people besides 
had taken even a single farthing. All the wealthier 
cities of the province used to pay to all their pro- 
consuls large contributions for being exempted from 
furnishing winter-quarters to the army ; Cyprus 
alone paid yearly on this single account two hun- 

« Ep. Fam. xv. 6. 

X Ut optasti, ita est : velles enim, ais, tantummodo ut 
haberem negotii quod easet ad laureolam satis. Parthos 
times, quia diffidis copiis nostris.— Ep. Fam. ii. 10; viii. 6. 

J Cicerones nostros Deiutarus filius, qui rex a senatu 
appellatus est, secum in regnum. Dum in estivis nos 
essemus, ilium pueris locum esse bellissimum duximus.—- 
Ad Att. v. 17. 

Cicerones pueri amant inter se, discunt, exercentur: sed 
alter— fraenis eget, alter calcaribus— Dionysius mihi qui- 
dem in amoribus est. Pueri autem aiunt eum furenter 
irasci. Sed homo nee doctior, nee sanctior fieri potest. — 
Ibid. vi. I. 

* Mihi tamen cum Deiotaro convenit, ut iUe in meis 
castris esset cum omnibus suis copiis, habet autem co- 
hortes qiiadringenarias nostra armatura triginta ; equitum 
duo millia.— Ibid. 

Deiotarum confestim, jam ad me venientem cum magno 
et firmo equitatu et peditatu et cum omnibus suis copiis, 
certiorem feci, non videri esse causam cur abesset a regnOb 
— Ep. Fam. xv. 4. 

• Deiotarus mihi narravit, &c Ad Att vi. 1, 5, 21. 
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dred talenti, or about fortj 

em remitted this nbole tax to them, nhich 
alone made a vast retenuB; and applied all the 
customary pBrquiaites of his office to the relief of 
the oppressed proTiace ; yet for all hU services and 
geaerosit^, wbicb amued the poor people, he would 
accept no bonours, but »hat were merely verbal ; 
prohibiting all eTpensive monamenCs, as Btatuea, 
temples, hrazeo horses, 8rc-, which, by the dattcTy of 
Asia, used to be erected of eourse to all governors, 
thoDgh ever so corrupt and oppressive. While he 

I upon his Tuiitation of the Asiatie districts, 
there happened to be a kind of famiiie in the coun- 
try ; yet wherever he came, be not only provided 
for his femily at his own eipenae, but prevailed 
with the merchants and dealers, who had any quan- 
tity of com in their store-houses, to supply the 
people with it on easy terms'' ; living himself, all 
-^ while, splcodidty and hospitably, and keeping 

Qpen table, not only for all the Komaii officers, 
but the gentry of the province'. In the following 
letter to Atticas. he gives him a summary view of 

manner of governing: 

' I see (says he) that you ore much pleased with 

moderation and abstinence ; hut yon would be 
much mora so, if you were with me, especially at 
Laodicen, where I did wondere nt the sessions, 
which 1 have just held, tor the affairs of the dio- 
ceses, from the thirteeBtb of Fehrnary to the first 
of May. Many cities are wholly freed from all 
tbtur debts, many greatly eased ; and all, by being 
allowed to govern themselves by their own laws, 

e recovered new life. There are two ways by 
which I have pat them into a capacity of freeing, 

of easing themselves, at least of their debts. 

: one is, by suffering no expense at all to be 
made on the arcount of my govemmenL When I 

none at all, I apeak not hyperbalicslly ; there 

not so mach as a farthing ; it is incredihle to 
think, what rehef they have fonnd from this single 
article. The other is this : their own Greek ma- 
gistrates had strangely abused and plundered them. 
1 eiamined every one of them, who bad home any 
" » for ten years past ; they all plainly confessed, 

, without the ignominy of a public conviction, 

le restitution ot the money which they had pil- 
laged; so that the people, who had paid nothingto 
ir farmers for the present lustrum, have now paid 
e arrears of the last, even witbont mnrmnring. 
This has placed me in high favonr with the publi- 
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ion of my clemency and easiness. 
There is on difficulty of access to me, as there is 
to all other provincial governors ; no introduclioa 
by my chamberlain ; I am always up before day, 
and walking in my hall with my doors open, as 1 
nsed to do when a candidate at Rome : this is great 
and grocions here, though nut at all troublesome to 
me, from my old habit and discipline," ice,' 

This method of governing gave no small nm- 
brage to Appius, who considered it as a reproach 
upon himself, and sent several qucmlons letters to 
Cicero, because he had reversed some of bis consti- 
tntions ; " And no wonder," says Cicero, " that he 
is displeased with my manner, for what can be more 
unlike, than his administration and mine ? under 
him Che province was drained by expenses and ex- 
actions ; under me, not a penny levied for public or 
private nse. What shall 1 say of his pra^cts, 
attendaots, lieutenants? of thidr plunders, rapines, 
injuries ? whereas now, there is not a single family 
governed with soch order, discipUne, and modesty, 
as my province. This some of Appius's friends 
interpret ridiculonsly, as if I was taking paioa to 
eialC my own character, in order to depress his ; 
and doing all this, not for the sake of my own cre- 
dit, bnt of bis disgrace'." But the truth iras, 
that from the time of his reconciliation with Ap- 
pias. he had a sincere desire to live on good terms 
with him, as well out of regard to the splendour of 
his hirth and fortunes, as to his great aUiances, for 
one of his daughters was married to Pompey's son, 
and another to Brutus'; so that, though their prin- 
ciples and maiims were totally different, yet he 
took care to do every tiling with the greateat pro- 
fessions of honour and respect towards Appius, 
even when be found it necessary to rescind his 
decrees; considering himself only, he says, as a 
second physician called in to a case of nekness, 
where he foimd it necessary to change the method 
of cure, and when the patient had been brought 
icuations and blood-letting, to apply oil 

allot- 
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OS the government of Cilici 
ted to him, he acqnuntcd Appius with 
begging of him that, as no man conid succeed 
it with a more friendly disposition than himaelf, 
Appius would deliver op the province to him, 
Budi a condition as one friend would expect to i 
ceiveitfrom another'"; ia answer' ■' ' 
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having intimated some desire of an interview, 
Cicero took occasion to press it veith much earnest- 
ness, as a thing of great service to them both ; 
and, that it might not be defeated, gave him an ac- 
count of all his stages and motions, and offered to 
regulate them in such a manner as to make the 
place of their meeting the most agreeable to Ap- 
pius's convenience; but Appius being disgusted 
by the first edicts which Cicero published, resolved 
for that reason to disappoint him, and as Cicero 
advanced into the province, retired still to the 
remoter parts of it, and contrived to come upon 
him at last so suddenly, that Cicero had not warn- 
ing enough given to go out and meet him, which 
Appius laid hold of as a fresh ground of complaint 
against Cicero's pride, for refusing that common 
piece of respect to him '. 

This provoked Cicero to expostulate with him 
with great spirit — " I was informed," says he, '* by 
one of my apparitors, that you complained of me 
for not coming out to meet you ; I despised you, 
it seems, so as nothing could be prouder. When 
your servant came to me near midnight and told 
me that you would be with me at Iconium before 
day, but could not say by which road, when there 
were two, I sent out your friend Varro by the one, 
and Q. Lepta, the commander of my artillery, by 
the other, with instructions to each of them to 
bring me timely notice of your approach, that I 
might come out in person to meet you. Lepta 
came running back presently in all haste to ac- 
quaint me that you had already passed by the camp, 
upon which I went directly to Iconium, where you 
know the rest. Did I then refuse to come out 
to you .'* — to Appius Claudius, to an emperor ; 
then, according to ancient custom, and, above all, 
to my friend.' I, who of all men am apt to do 
more in that way than becomes my dignity — but 
enough of this. The same man told me likewise, 
that you said * What I Appius went out to meet 
Lentulus ; Lentulus to Appius, but Cicero would 
not come out to Appius.' Can you then be guilty 
of such impertinence ? A man, in my judg- 
ment of the greatest prudence, learning, expe- 
rience, and I may add politeness too, which the 
Stoics rightly judge to be a virtue ? Do you ima- 
gine, that your Appiuses andLentuluses are of more 
weight with me than the ornaments of virtue ? Be- 
fore 1 had obtained those honours, which in the 
opinion of the world are thought to be the greatest, 
I never fondly admired those names of yours ; I 
looked indeed upon those who had left them to 
you, as great men, but after I had acquired and 
borne the highest commands, so as to have nothing 
more to desire, either of honour or glory, I never 
indeed considered myself as your superior, but 
hoped that I was become your equal ; nor did 
Pompey, whom I prefer to all men who ever lived, 
nor Lentulus, whom I prefer to myself, think 
otherwise. If you however are of a different opinion, 
it will do you no harm to read with some attention 
what Athenodorus says on this subject, that you 

consolatio occurrebat, quod neque tibi amlcior, quam ego 
sum, quisquam posMt «ucceder«, neque ego ab ullo pro- 
vinciam accipcre, qui mallet eam niihi quam maxime 
aptam cxplicatamque tradere, &c.>-Ep. Fam. iii. 2. 

> mo libcntcr ad earn partem provincial priraum esse 

venturum, quo te maxime velle arbitrarer, &e.— ibid. 5. 

Appius no»ter, cum me adventare videt, profectus est 
TarHum usque Laodicea. — Ad Att. v. 17. 



may learn wherein true nobility consists. But to 
return to the point : I desire you to look upon me, 
not only as your friend, but a most affectionate 
one ; it shall be my care by all possible services to 
convince you that I am truly so, but if you have a 
mind to let people see that you are less concerned 
for my interests in my absence, than my pains for 
yours deserved, I free you from that trouble : 

For I have friends enough to serve and love 
Both mo and mine, and above all great Jove. 

II. i. 174. 

but if you are naturally querulous, you shall not still 
hinder my good offices and vrishes for you ; all 
that you will do, is to make me less solicitous how 
you take them. I have written this with more than 
my usual freedom, from the consciousness of my 
duty and affection, which being contracted by 
choice and judgment, it will be in your power to 
preserve as long as you think proper. Adieu''." 

Cicero's letters to Appius make one book of his 
Familiar Epistles, the greatest part of which are of 
the expostulatory kind, on the subject of their mu- 
tual jealousies and complaints. In this slippery 
state of their friendship, an accident happened at 
Rome which had like to have put an end to it. His 
daughter Tullia, after parting from her second 
husband Crassipes, as it is probably thought, by 
divorce', was married in her father's absence to a 
third, P. Cornelius Dolabella; several parties had 
been offered to her, and among them Ti. Clau- 
dius Nero, who afterwards married Livia, whom 
Augustus took away from him ; Nero made his 
proposals to Cicero in Cilicia, who referred him to 
the women, to whom he had left the management 
of that affair ; but before those overtures reached 
them, they had made up the match with Dolabella, 
being mightily taken with his complaisant and ob- 
sequious address '°. He was a nobleman of patri- 
cian descent, and of great parts and politeness, but 
of a violent, daring, ambitious temper, warmly 
attached to Ceesar, and by a life of pleasure and 
expense which the prudence of Tullia, it was hoped, 
would correct, greatly distressed in his fortunes, 
which made Cicero very uneasy, when he came 
afterwards to know it°. Dolabella, at the time of 
this marriage, for which he made way also by the 
divorce of his first wife®, gave a proof of his enter- 
prising genius, by impeaching Appius Claudius of 

k Ep. Fam. iii. 7- 

1 What confirms this notion is, that Crassipes appears 
to have been alive at this time, and under Cicero's dis- 
pleasure : who mentions him as the only senator, besides 
Hirrus, to whom he did not think fit to write about the 
afikir of his nuppUcation. — Ad Att. vii. 1. 

>° Ego dum in provincia omnibus rebus Appium omo, 
subito sum factus accusatoris ejus socer — sed credo mihi 
nihil minus putaram ego, qui de Ti. Nerone, qui mecum 
egcrat, certos homines ad mulieres miseram, qui Komam 
venerunt factis ttponsalibus. Bed hoc spero melius. Mu- 
lieres quidem valde intelligo delectari obsequio et comitate 
adolcscentis.*— Ad Att vL 6. 

" Gener est sua vis — quantiunvis vel ingenii, vel huma- 
nitatis ; satis. Reliqua que nosti ferenda. — Ad Att. vii. 3. 

Dolabollam a te gaudeo primum laudari, deinde etiam 
amari. Nam ea qiue speras Tullis mea prudentia posse 
teraperari, scio cui tu« epistolae respondeant.— Ep. Fam. 
ii. 15;viii. 13. 

I lac oblectabar fspecuia, Dolabellam meum fore ab lis 
molestiis, quas libortate sua contraxerat, liberum.— Ibid. 
viU. 10. 

o lUud mihi occurrit, quod inter postulationem, et no- 
minis delationem uxor a Dolabella discessit. — Ibid. viii. 6. 
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pncdoes K^ii«t the ittte. In hit goveniQiFnt of 
Cilicia, ind of bribcrj ind corrnplion in hit suit 
fbr thecmiBUliship. Tliii put a grml 4'*™!'^ "P"" 
Cicero, snd oiacle it nntursl Id suspect, that be 
privately favoured (be impeschmcnt, wbera Cbe 
■censer was liis BOa-in-Uw ; but, in dearing him- 
self of it ro Appiiis, thougb be dissembled B little, 
perbapB in disclaiming any part or knonled^ o( 
" ' mntcb, jei be was Tery siucere in professing 
,elf aa utter stranger to tbe impescbment, and 
in truth greatly disturbed at it. But as, from 
c of bis sueceeding to Appius ' 
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f serving or butting bim at tbe trial ; 
Pompey, who Cook great paini Co screen Appius, 
vai extremely desirous to eognge him oa their side, 
and had thongbCt of sending one of bis eons to him 
fbr that purpose ; but Cicero saved them that 
trouble, by dsclsring early and opeuly for Appius, 
nd promising everything from tbe province that 
nuld possibly be of service to bim, which he 
thought himself obliged to do (be mora forwardly, 
to prevent any suspicion of treachery to bis 
fViend on tbe acenuat of his new alliance^' : an 
that Appius, instead of declining a trial, contrived 
to bring it on BE soon as he could i and with that 
view, having dropped bis preteusions to a triumph, 
entered the dty, and offered himself to hts judges 
*■ '■ 'is accuser was' prepnreil tor bim, and was 
i without any difficulty of both the in- 
dictments. 

In a little time after Ilia trial he was chosen cen- 
sor, togetlicr wltli Piso, Cnsar's fatber-in-law, the 
last nbo bore that office during (be freedom of tbe 
republic. Cbiudias's law, mentioned above, which 
had greatly restrained the power of Cbese magis- 
'' ' i, was repealed the last year by Solpio, the 
I, and IJiflir ancient authority restored to 
>, which was now esercised with great rigour 
by Appius, who, though really a libertine, and re- 
markable for indulging himself in all the luiury of 
life, yet by an affectation of seterity, hoped to 
retrieve his character, and pass fbr an admirer of 
that ancient discipline fbr which many of his ances- 
tors had been celebrated. Citliua gives a pleasant 
to Cicero. '■ Do you know, says be, 
>r Appina ia doing wonders amongit 
uea and pictures, the number of our 
■ores, and the payment of debts ? He takes the 
OBBBorship for soap or nitre, and Ihiiiks to scour 
hini self clean with it; but be is mistaken — for 
while be ia labouring to wash out bis alaini, he 
ci|iens his very veins and bowels, and lets us see 
him [be more intioiately : run away (o ua by all 
the Gods, to laugh at theae things. Drusm sits 
judge upon adultery; by the Scantinian law', Ap- 
rn Appin [aKiraro, u( eifam 




pins on statnea and pictures." But Chit vain and 
UHMnsonable attempt st reformation, instead of 
doing any good, served only to alienate people from 
Pumpey s cause, with whom Appius was strictly 
allied ; whilst his colleague Piso, who foresaw that 
effect, chose to sit still and sulTer him to diagraoe 
the knight! and senator* at pleasure, which lie did 
nidi great freedom, and amongotbers turned Sullust, 
the historian, oat of the senate, and was hardly re- 
strained from potting the same affront upon Curio, 
whichadded soil morefrieudsand strength to Csuar*. 
As to the public news of the year, the grand 
affair that engaged all people'a thoughts, wai 
the expectation of a breach between Cesbt and 
Pompey, which seemed now nnavoidabie, and in 
which all men were begioning to take part, and 
ranging themselves on the one side or the other. 
Oil Pompey'a there was a great majority of the 
senate and the magistrates, with the better sort of 
all ranki : on Cicaar's all the criminal and ob- 
noiioua, all who liad suffered puoishment, or de- 
served it; the greatest part of the youth and tbe city 
mob ; some of the popular tribunes, and all who 
were oppressed with debts ; who bad a leader fit 
for (bei( purpoaa, daring, and well provided, and 
wanting nothing but a cauae- This is Cicero's 
account ; and CxUus's is much the ume. " 1 tee 
(says he) that Pompey will have the senate, and all 
who jadgB of things ; CEeaar, all who live in feat 
and uDensineaa ; but there it no comparison be- 
tween their armiea'." Ceesarbad put an end to the 
Gallic war, and reduced the whole province to the 
Roman yoke; but Ihonghhia commission was near 
expiring, he seemed to have no thoughts of giving 
it up, and returning to the iwudition of a private 
subject ; he pretended that he could not possibly 
be aafe, if be parted with his amy. especially while 
Pompey held the province of Spain, prolonged to 
bim for bve years'. The senate, in the meanwhile, 
in order to make bim easy, had consented to let 
him take the consulship, without comitig to sue for 
it in person ; but when that did not satisfy him, 
the consul M. Marcetlus, one of bis Gereest eue- 
miex, moved them to abrogate his command di- 
rectly, and appoint bim a succenBor ; and since the' 
war was at an end, to oblige bim to disband his 
troops, and to come likewise in person to sue for 
tbe consulship, nor to allow the freeilflm of the 
city to bis coloniea beyond the Po : this related 
particularly to a favourite colony which Cfeaaf, 
when consul, had settled ot Comum. at the fijot of 
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the Alps, with the freedom of the city granted to it 
hy the Vitinisn I«w '. All the other coloniea on 
thst side of the Po hid before obtained from Pom- 
pef'B lather the rights of lAtium, Chat in. the free- 
dom of Rome Id those who had borne an annail 
msgietrBcj in them : hnt M, MBrcellus, out of b 
singular enmity to Cffisar, wonid allow no Bach 
right to his colony of Comum ; anil having caught 
a certain Comensitn magistrate who waa acting the 
citizen at Rome, he ordered him to be eeized, aui) 
publicly whipped, an indignity from which all 
cldzina were exempted by law ; bidding the man 
■nd show thoia marks of his citiienahip to 
CxBU'. Cicero condemns thi> act bb riolent and 
DDJuit : " Marcellas (ssya he) behaTcd shamefully 
'n the case of the CDmensiia ; for if the man had 
lever been a magistrate, he was yet of n colony 
beyond the Po, bo that Pompey will not he leas 
ihooked at it than Cssar himself'." 

The other consul. Serv. Sulpicins, was of a more 
candid and modenite temper ; and being unwilling 
to give such a handle tor a ciiil war, opposed sad 
OTerruIed the motions of his colleague by the help 
of some of the tribunes : nor was Pompey himself 
disposed to proceed eo riolently, or to break with 
CiEsar on that foot, bat thought it more plausible 
to let his term run oat, and bis comtnaad expire of 
itself, and ao throw upon him the odium of tam- 
ing his arms against his country, if he should re- 
Holie to act against the senate and the laws. This 
counsel preTBiled, after many warm cuntestationa, 
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m the last of Septei 
, L. PanUus and C. Marcellus, should 
late on the first of March, to settle the 
consular provinces ; and if dny magistrate should 
interpose to hinder the effect of their decrees, that 
he should he deemed an enemy to the republic ; 
and if any one actually interposed, that this vote 
and resolution should he entered into the journals, 
to be coDsidered some other time by the senate, and 
laid also before the people." Bat four of the tri- 
bunes gave tlieir joint negative to this decree, C. 
Ceelins. L. Tiniclns, P. Comehns, and C. Vihias 
^ nsa. In the course of these debates, Pompey, 
10 aSected great moderation in whateter he said 
of Cs-sar, was teased and urged 'on all sides to 
make au .explicit 'declaration of^his sentiments. 
When he cdled it unjust to determine anything 
about' Cbsbt's 'government before the first of 
March, the term prescribed to it by law, being 
asked, " What, if any one should then put a nega- 
'eupon them ?" hes^d, " there was no difference 
whether Ctesar refused to obey the decrees of the 
aenate,orprovidedmeu to obstruct them." "What, 
(says another) if he should insist on being consul, 
and holding hia province too?" "What," replied 
Pompey, " if my son should take a stick and cudgel 
me* ?" — intimating the one to he as incredible and 
as impioue also as the other. 



Cicero's friend Cslinsoblainei] the Ecdileahip this 
immer from his eompetilor Hirrus, tbe tame who 
id opposed Cicero in the augnrate, and whofte 
disappointment gate occasion to many jokes be- 
tween them in their letters''. In this msgietracy 
it being customary to procure wild beasts of all 
kinds from different parts of the empire for the 
entertainment of the city, CkHus begged of Cicero 
to supply him with panthers from Cilicia, and to 
employ the Cybarites, a people of his province 
Tuned for hunting, to catch them : " for it would be 
a reflection upon yon (says he) when Curio had ten 
panthers from that country, not to let me hare 
many more." He recommends to him at the same 
time M. Feridios, a Roman knight, who had an 
estate in Cilicia, charged with some servicea or 
quit-rent to tbe neighbouring cities, which he , 
begs of him to get discbar^d, so oa to make the 
lands free''. Ue seeuis also to have desired Ci- 
cero's consent to his levying certain contributiona , 
upon tbe cities of his province, towards defray- [ 
ing the expense of his ahons at Rome ; a pre- ' 
rogative which the mdiles always claimed, and '■ 
sometimes practised ; though it was denied to them 
by some governors, and particularly by QuinCuB 
Cicero in Asia, upon the advice of his brother' ] 
in answer to all which Cicero replied, " that be 
was sorry to find that bis actiona were so mich in 
the dark, that it was not yet known at Rome that 
□ot a farthiog had been exacted in his province, 
except for the payment of juet debts ; that it was ' 
□either fit for him to extort money, nor for Cielius 
to take it, if it were designed for himself; and | 
admonished him, who had undertaken the part of 
accusing others, to live himself with more caution 
— and as to panthers, that it was not conustent 
with his character to impose the charge of hunting 
them upon the poor people'." But though he 
would not break bis rules for the sake of bis 
friend, yet he took care to provide panthers for 
him at his own expense ; and says pleasantly upon 
it. that the beasts made a sad complaint against 
him, and resolved to quit the country, since no 
snares were laid in his province for any other ciea- ' 
ture but themselves'. 

Curio likewise obtained the tribunate this sum- 
mer, which he sought with no other design, as 
many imagined, than for the opportunity of mor- 
tifying Ctesar, against whom he had hitherto acted 
with great fierceness ', But Cicero, who knew from 
the temper and views of them both, how easy it 
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to nuke np mutters betneen tbem, look 
to write ■ congratulatory letter to him 
B adTuncenieaC, in which he eiborti hin, 



but hi 



isiahia tribuoate had fallen, not bycbano: 
iwn choice j what violence of the times, 
iely of dangers hung over tbe republic. 



what 

e eteota of tbingi 
cbengeable men's minda, how much treachery and 
faUehood in human life — he begs of him, therefore, 
to beirare of entering; into any new connaela, but 
to puTfue and defend what he hiinaelf thought 
right, and not suffer bimaelf to be drawn awoy by 
the advice of othera" — referring, without doubt, to 
M. Antony, the chief companion and corrupter of 
hia youth : itk the concluaioa, he conjurea him to 
" employ hia present power to hinder hia pro. 
yincial trouble from being prolonged by any new 
set of the stnate." i" — Cicero's suspicions were soon 
confirmed by lettera from Rome, whence Cxlias 
sent him word of Curio's changing aidea, and de- 
claring himself for Ciesar ; in answer to which, 
Cicero says, " the last page of your letter in yonr 
own hand reaQy touched me. What do you say? 
is Curio turned adTocale for Ciesar ? who would 
have thought it beaides myself? for let me die if 
I did not ejipect it I Good gods, how much do I 
long tu be laughing with you at Rome ? ' " 

The neweonaulabcingCicero's particular friends, 

he wrote congratulMory letters to them both upon 

their election, in which he begged the 

*■ "*"■ '™- concurrence of their authority, to the 

Gu. SJ. decree of his eupplication ; and what he 

I. »™^us ^"'' """''' " ''8»rt, that they would not 

TJULLue. Buffer any prolongation of his annuai 
c. rLAimii-i tdrm; in nhichtheyreadily obliged him, 
MAitcBu.iB. and received his thanks also by letter 
for that favour'. It was enpecled that 
something decisive would now be done in relation 
to the two Gaule, and the appointment of a sue- 
ceasor to Cieaar, unce both the consuls were sup- 
posed to be hia enemies : but all attempts of that 
' nd were ttill frustrated by the intrigues of Cscaar;; 

r when C. Marceltua began to renew the aamc 

otion which hia kinsman bad made the year be- 
fore, he was obstructed by his colleague Paulina 
and the tribune Curio, whom Cwsar had privately 
gained by immense bribes, to suffer nothing preju. 
dieial to his interest to pass during their niagis- 
is said to have given Paulina about 
three hundred thousand pounds, and to Curio 
much more"'. The first wanted it to defray the 
charges of tboae apLendid buildings which he had 
nndertoken to raiae at hia own coat; the second 
to clear himself of tbe load of his debts, which 
amounted to about half a million"; for be bad 
wasted his great fortunes ao effectually in a few 
yeara, that be had no other revenue lelt, as Pliny 
saya, hut in the hopes of a civil vrar". Thesdacta 
are mentioned by all the Roman writers ; 



" Appiuo. li. p. u 
puDi. — Plin. lUst- N. 



LlldAM. iv. 8 

Caiigbt by thn >pii<ls of Gaul, and Ci»iar*> gold. 

Curio tum'il traitor, and bla country hiIiI. 

ind ServiuB applies that paesage of Virgil, Vendidit 

' : aufo patriam, to the caaa of Curio's selling 
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before he could iiuit the p 
to see the account of all the money 
passed through hia own or his office 
atated and balanced ; aud three fair copies pro- 
vided, two to he deposited in two of the principal 
cities of hia jurisdictian, and a third ii ' 
sury at Rome. That his whole admi 
therefore, might be of a piece, he was 
and punctual in acquitting himself of this duty, 
and would not indulge his officers in tbe use of any 
public money beyond the legal lime or above the 
sum prescribed by law, as appears from his letl 
to some of them who desired h'. Out of the 
annual revenue whicl 
use of the province, he remitted to the treasury all 
that he had not eipeuded, lo the amount of above 
eight hundred thousand pounds. " This," says he, 
" makes my whole company groan 1 they ic 
that it should have heeen divided among 
selves, as if 1 ought to have been a belter manager 
for the treasuries of Phrygia and Cilicia than for 
OUT own. But they did not move me ; for 
own honour weighed with me the most i yet I h. 
not been wanting to do every thing in my poi 
that ia honourable and generous to them all^". 

His last concern was, to what band be should 
commit the goTemmenl of his proiiuce upon h 
leaving it, aiuee tliere was no successor appointed 
by the senate on aceouut of the heats among them 
about the case of Cteaar. which disturbed all their 
debates, and iuterrupted all other business, 
had no opinion of his quiestor, C. Cclius, a young 
man of noble birth, but of no great virtue 
dence, and was afraid, after hia gloriana ai 
trarion, that hy placing ao great a tmat in 
hia character, be should expose himself li 
censure. But he bad nobody about him of superior 
rank who was willing to accept it, and did not care 
to force it upon his brother, lest that might give a 
handle to suspect him of some interest or partiality 
in the choice'. He dropped the province, therefore. 
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after some deliberation, into Cselius's hands, and 
set forward immediately upon his journey towards 
Italy. 

But before he quitted Asia he begged of Atticus 
by letter to send him a particular detail of all the 
news of the city. " There are odious reports," 
says he, ** about Curio and Paullus ; not that I see 
any danger while Pompey stands, or I may say, 
indeed, while he sits, if he has but his health ; but 
in truth I am sorry for my friends Curio and Paul- 
lus. If you are now, therefore, at Rome, or as soon 
as you come thither, I would have you send me a 
plan of the whole republic, which may meet me on 
the road, that I may form myself upon it, and re- 
solve what temper to assume on my coming to the 
city ; for it is some advantage not to come thither 
a mere stranger"." We see what a confidence he 
placed in Pompey, on whom indeed their whole 
prospect either of peace with Cssar or of success 
against him depended : as to the intimation about 
his health, it is expressed more strongly in another 
letter : " All our hopes (says he) hang upon the life 
of one man, who is attacked every year by a dan- 
gerous fit of sickness ^" His constitution seems to 
have been peculiarly subject to fevers, the frequent 
returns of which, in the present situation of affairs, 
gave great apprehension to all his party. In one 
of those fevers which threatened his life for many 
days successively, all the towns of Italy put up 
public prayers for his safety ; an honour which had 
never before been paid to any man while Rome 
was free". 

Upon taking leave of Cilicia, Cicero paid a visit 
to Rhodes, for the sake (he says) of the children*. 

His design was to give them a view of that flou- 
rishing isle, and a little exercise, perhaps, in that 
celebrated school of eloquence where he himself 
had studied with so much success under Molo. 
Here he received the news of Hortensius*s deaths, 
which greatly affected him, by recalling to his mind 
the many glorious struggles that they had sustained 
together at the bar, in their competition for the 
prize of eloquence. Hortensius reigned absolute 
in the forum when Cicero first entered it ; and as 
his superior fame was the chief spur to Cicero's 
industry, so the shining specimen which Cicero 
soon gave of himself made Hortensius likewise the 
brighter for it, by obliging him to exert all the 
force of his genius to maintain his ground against 
his young rival. They passed a great part of their 
lives in a kind of equal contest and emulation of 
each other's merit ; but Hortensius, by the supe- 

quem tamcn si reliquiflsera, dicerent iniqui, non me plane 
post annum, ut senatus voluisset, de provincia decessisse, 
quoniam altorum mo reliquusem.— Ep. Fam. ii. 15 ; Ad 
Att. vi. 5, 6. 

• Hue odiosa afFerebantur de Curiono, de PauUo : non 
quo ullum pcriculum videam stante Pompeio, vel etiam 
Bedente, valeat modo. Bed mehercule Curionis et Paulli 
meorum familiarum vicem doleo. Formam igitur mihi 
totius reipublicse si jam es Rome, aut cum eris, velim 
mlttas, que mihi obviam veniat. Ex qua me fingere pos- 
sum, &c. — Ad Att. vi. 3. 

t In unius hominis, quotannis, periculose aegrotantis, 
anima, positas omnes nostras apes habemus. — Ibid. viii. 2. 

« Quo quidem tempore uiliversa Italia vota pro salute 
ejus, primo omnium civium, BU8cepit.^yell. Pat. ii. 48 ; 
I>io, p. 155. 

X Rhodum volo puerorum causa. — Ad Att. vi. 7. 

y Cum e Cilicia decedens Rhodum venissem, et eo mihi 
do Q,. Ilortensii morte esset allatum ; opinione omnium 
majorem animo cepi dolorem. — Brut init. 



riority of his years, having first passed through the 
usual gradation of public honours, and satisfied his 
ambition by obtaining the highest, began to rdax 
somewhat of his old contention, and give way to 
the charms of ease and luxury, to which his nature 
strongly inclined him*, till he was forced at last by 
the general voice of the city to yield the post of 
honour to Cicero, who never lost sight of the true 
point of glory, nor was ever diverted by any tempta- 
tion of pleasure from his steady course and labo- 
rious pursuit of virtue. Hortensius published 
several orations, which were extant long after his 
death ; and it were much to be wished that they 
had remained to this day, to enable us to form a 
judgment of the different talents of these two great 
men ; but they are said to have owed a great part 
of their credit to the advantage of his action, 
which yet was thought to have more of art than 
was necessary to an orator, so that his composi- 
tions were not admired so much by the reader, as 
they had been by the hearer* ; while Cicero's more 
valued productions made all others of that kind 
less sought for, and consequently the less carefully 
preserved. Hortensius, however, was generally 
allowed by the ancients, and by Cicero himself, to 
have possessed every accomplishment which could 
adorn an orator : elegance of style, art of compo- 
sition, fertility of invention, sweetness of elocution, 
gracefulness of action**. These two rivals lived, 
however, always with great civility and respect 
towards each other, and were usually in the same 
way of thinking and acting in the affairs of the 
republic, till Cicero, in the case of his exile, dis- 
covered the plain marks of a lurking envy and infi- 
delity in Hortensius ; yet his resentment carried 
him no farther than to some free complaints of it 
to their common friend Atticus, who made it his 
business to mitigate this disgust, and hinder it 
from proceeding to an open breach, so that Cicero, 
being naturally placable, lived again with him, 
after his return, on the same easy terms as before, 
and lamented his death at this time with great 
tenderness, not only as the private loss of a friend, 
but a public misfortune to his country, in being 
deprived of the service and authority of so ex- 
perienced a statesman at so critical a conjunc- 
ture'^. 

From Rhodes he passed on to Ephesus, whence 
he set sail on the first of October, and after a 
tedious passage landed at Athens, on the four- 

z Nam is post consulatum — summum illud suum sta- 
dium remisit, quo a puero fuerat incensus; atque in 
omnium renmi abundantia voluit beatius, ut ipse putabat, 
remissius certe vivere. — Brut. p. 443. 

• Motus et gestus etiam plus artis habebat, quam erat 
orator! satis.— Brut. 425. 

Dicebat melius quam scripsit Hortensius. — Orator, p. 
261. 

E^us scripta tantum intra famam sunt, quidiu princeps 
oratorum— existimatus est, novissime quoad vixit, secun- 
dus; ut appareat placuisse aliquid eo dicente, quod 
legentes non invenimus. — Ad Quint, xi. 3. 

b Erat in verborum splendore elegans, compositione 
aptus, facultate copiosus : — ^nec prsetermittebat fere quio- 
quam, quod erat in causa— vox canora et suavis. — ^Brut. 
425. 

c Nam et amico amisso cum consuetudine jucunda, turn 
multorum offioiorum conjunctione me privatum videbam 
— augebat etiam molestiam, quod magna sapientium ci- 
vium bonorumque penuria, vir egregius, conjunctissimua- 
que mecum consiliorum onmium societate alienissimo 
cipublics tempore extinctus. — Brut. init. 
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tMDlh'. Here be lodgfd (gain in hii old qnarterv, 
Bl tbe hoQK of his friend Aristus. His iiredecesKir. 

ius, who paurd alio Ihroagb Alliena on bin 

rn. had ordered a new portico or veBtibule to 
be built at his cost to tbe temple of ihe ElensiDian 
Ceres j which §u)^sL«d a ihoaght likewiae to 
Cicero of adding some ornauient of the same kind 
ta tbe Academir, as a public mouumenC uf bis name, 
II well as of his afTectiou for tbe place: for he 
hated, be sbjs, those false inscriptions of other 
people's statues' with which the Greeks used to 
flatter tbeir new masters, by ethcing the old titles 
ioicribini' tliem anew lo the great men of 

le. He acquninted Alticui wUta his design, 

desired bis opioion upon it : bat in all proba- 
bility it was never eiecated, eiace his stay at 
Athens was now verj short, and Ids thoughts 
wholly bent on Italy : for as all his letters eon. 
tinaed to htm the certainty of a war, in nbicb he 
nust necesburily bear a part, bo be was impudent 
o be at home, that he might have the clearer view 
of the state of affairs, and take his measures with 
tbe greater deliberation'. Yet he was not sllll 
without hopes of peace, and that be should be able 
to make up tbe qnari^ between tbe cbiels : for be 
— 1, of all men, the teat qualified to eifnct it, on 
Dont not only of his authority, but of his inti- 
mate friendship with them both, who severally 
paid great court to him at this time, and reckoned 
upon bim ss their own, and wrote to him with a 
confidence of his being a determined friend <■ 

In his voyage from Alhena towards [laly, Tiro, 
sue of his slaves, whom he boou t,{UiT made free, 
happened to fall sick, and was left behind at Patra 
'3 the care of friends and a physicisu. The 
lention of such an accident will seem trifling to 
hose who are not acquainted with the character 
nd eicellent qunlities of Tiro, and how much we 
re indebted to him for preserving and transmitting 
posterity the precious onllsction of Cicero's 
letters, of which s great part still remain, and one 
entire book of them written to Tiro himself, seve- 
ral of which relate to tbe subject of this very 
illness. Tiro was trained np in Cicero's family 

•ng tbe rest of his young slaves, in every kind 
of useful and polite learning, and being a youth of 
singular parts and industry, soon became an emi- 
"t icholar, and extremely serviceable to his 

iter in all his affairs both civil and domestic. 

8 for Tiro." says he to Attieus. " 1 see you 




have « concern for bim : though ho il ironderfiillf 
useful to me when he is well, in every kind both M 
my business and studies, yet I wish bis health 

any service which I reap from him''.' But his 
letter to Tiro himself will best show wbst an aSisc 
tiouate master he was : for, from tbe time t 
leaving htm, be never fulled writing lo him by 
every messenger or ship which passed that way, 
though it were twice or thrice a. day, and often 
sent one of bis servants express to bring an account 
of his health : tbe lirat of these letters will give ui 
a notion of the rest. 

M. T. CirwTo lo Tiro. 
" I tbonght that I should have been able to bear 
tbe waat of you more easily, but in truth I < 
bear it ; and though it is of great importance 
expected honour lo be at Rome as sogn as 
ble, yet I seem to have committed a sin w 
left you. But since you were utterly against pro- 
ceeding in the voyage till your healtb w ~ ~ 
firtned, 1 approved your resolution ; nor d 
think otherwise, if you continue in the san 
But after you have begnn to take meat again, if 
yon think that you shall be able to overtake me, that 
is left ti> your cunsidemtion. I have sent Mario to 
you with instructions either to come with you to me 
as BoOD as you can, or if you should stay longer, to 
return instantly without you. Assure yourself, bow- 
ever, ofthis, that, as br as it can he convenient to 
your health, I wi^b nothing more tlian to have yon 
with Die ; but if it be necessary for the perfecting 
your recovery to stay a while longer at PatrE, that 
I wish nothing more than to have you well. If you 
■ail immediately, you will overtake me st Leuci 
but if you stay to establish yuur health, take ci 
to have good company, good weather, and a good 
vessel. Observe this one thing, my llro, If you 
love me, that neither Mario's coming, nor this 
letter hurry you. By doing what is most condu- 
cive to jour health, you will do what i.i moat 
agreeable to me : weigh all these things by your 
own discretion. I want you ; yet so as to love you; 
my love makes me wish to see yon well i my want 
of yon to see you as soon as possible : tbe first ia 
the better ; take care, therefore, above all tilings, 
to get well again : of all your innumerable services 
to me, that will be the most acceptable.— The 
third of November'. " 

By the honour that he mention! in the letter, he 

means the honour of a triumph, which his friends 

encouraged him to demand for his succer- '* 

Amaons and Pindenieeum : in writing upon 

AtdcuB, he says, " consider what you viould advise 

ma with regard to a triumph to which my friends 

invite me : for my part, if fiibulus, who, while 

there was « Parthian in Syria, never set a foot out 

of tbe gates of Antioch any more than be did upon 

lucasioD out of his own bouse, bed net 

triumph, I should have been quiet : but 

. shame to sit still''." Again, " as la 

id no thoughts of it before Bibulus's 

letters, by which be obtained an 
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linnaurable luppUcaCion. Ifhe bad nrNj done sll 
that he hni Hritten, I ■faonld rejoice it It (nd wish 
nelltohia suit; bat far him, who never nlirred 
bejond the walla while them wu an eneoif on tbi 
aide Che Euphrates, to have anch an hoaou 
decreed ; and for me, whose army inspired all thci 
hopea and spirits into his, not to obtain the sami 
■ill be B disgrace to lu -, I sajr to ua, joining yon 
to myaelf : wherefore I am determined to push : 
all, and hope to obuin allL" 

After the contemptible account, whieb Cicei 
gives of Bibulua'a conduct id Syria, it muat appear 
■trange to see bim honoured with a supplication, 
and aspiriog even to a trinmpb : but thia wai not 
for anythinj; that he himself had done, but for 
what bia lientennnt Caaaina hsd performed in his 
abseace agiinet the Parthiana ; the aacceia of t 
Ueoteaants being ascribed always f '' 
"' general, who reaped the rewi 
1 ai the ParthiauB were the 
s of the republic, and the more particularly 
dreaded at thia time far their late defeat of Crasaus, 
so any adiantogc gained ngainat them waa sure to 
be well received at Roras, and repaid with all Che 
honours that could resaonably be demanded. 

Whenever anj proconsul returned from bia pro- 
vince with pretensioua to a triumpli, his fsaces, or 
eoaigns of magiatracy, were wreathed with laurel : 
with thia equipage Cicero landed at Brundiaium 
OB the twenty.fiftb of November, where his wife, 
Terentia, arrived at the same moment to meet 
him, ao that their first salutation was In tlie grest 
square of the dty. From Brundiaium he marched 
forward b; alow stages towards Rome, making it 
his buainees on the road to confer with all hia 
friends of both psrtiee, who came OBt to salute 
him, and to learn their aentimenla on the present 
■tale of affaire ; from which be aoon perceived what 
of all thinga he most dreaded, a univeraal dispo- 
sition to war. But as he foresaw the conse<{aeuceB 
of it more coolly and clearly than any of them, so 
his first reaolution was to apply all bis endeavours 
and authority lo the mediation of a peace. He had 
not yet declared for either side, not that he was 
irresolute which of them to choose, for he was de- 
termined within himseif to follow Pompey ; but the 

wards Cesar, ao as to avoid taking part in the 
previous decreea, which were prepared againat him 
tor abrogating bis command, and obliging him to 
disband bis forces on pain of btung declared an 
enemy: here he wished to stand neatiir awhile, that 
he might act the mediator with the better grace 
ind effect™. 
In thia diaposition he bad an interview with 
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porta, qdoBd lioAtia elH Euphmtam fult, nan CKtuler 
L non oHcqul, dedocuB cat Dofltrum ; nuatruj 



qua ppj )n pnrtum, mfhtquo qbvia in furg fuit.— Ihid. 

lUlhl iricii^t unom erll. quod a Pnmi«lo gulKTTiablcur 
—die M. TulU rirrona. Cn. Puinpelo asamlin.— Ibid. 3. 




Pompey on tbe 10th of December, of which he 
gives the following account : — " We w 
ther," aaya he, " about two bourB. He i 
be eitremely pleased at my return i he exhorted 
me to demand a triumph ; promised to do bis {lart 
in it ; advised me not to appear in tbe senate before 
I had obtained it, lest I Bhould disgust any of the 
tribunes by declaring my mind : in a word, nothing 
could be mure obliging than hia whole discourse on 
this subject. But as to public affairs, he talked in 
snch a strain as if a war wai inevitable, without 
giving tbe least hopea of an accommodation 
said, that he bad long perceived L'Ksar to be alien- 
ated from him, hot had received a very late 
instance ofit; for that Hirtiua came from Cesot a 
few days before, and did not come to see him ; and 
when Balbua promised to bring Scipio an account 
of his business tbe neit morning before day, 
Hirtiua was gone back again to Cnaar in tbe night : 
this be takes for s clear proof of Ctesar's resolution 
to break with him. In short, I have no other com- 
fort but in imagining that be, to whom even his 
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auUhip, 



fortune given the greatest power, will not be so 
mad aa to put all this to haxird : yet if he begins 
to rush on, I see many muKt things to be appre- 
hended than I dare venture to commit to writing : 
at present I propose to bo at Rome on the third of 
January"." 

There is one little circumstance frequently 
touched in Cicero's letters, which gave him a par- 
owing a aumof money to Cvsar, which he imagined 
might draw some reproach upon him, aince be 
thoDghC it dishonourable and indecent (he says) to 
be a debtor to one against whom we were acting 
in puhUc affairs : yet to pay it at that time would 
deprive him of a part of the money which he 
hod reserved for his triumph". He deiuree Attici 
however, very earnestly to see U paid, which w 
done without doubt accordingly, since we mt 
with no farther mention of it ; it docs not appear, 
nor is it easy to guess, for what occasion this i' 
was contracted, unless it was to supply tbe ex 
ordinary eipense of his buildings after his return 
from eiile, when he complained of being in a par. 
ticular want of money from that general disaipation 
of his fortunes. 

Pompey, tinding Cicero wholly bent on peac«, 
contrived to have a second conference with him be- 
fore he reached the city, in hopea to allay bia feara 
and beat him off from that vain project of an ac- 
commodation, which might help to cool the zeal of 
his fiiends in the senate : be overtook bim, there- 
fore, at Laveminm, aud came on with him to 
Pormin, where they spent a whole afternoon in a 
close conversation. Pompey strongly discouraged 
all thoughts of a pacification, declaring, " that 
there aould be none but what was treacherous and 
dangerous ; and that if Csesar should disband bia 
anny and take the consulship, he would throw the 
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republic into confiuiDii : but he was or opinion, 
that vben he underBtood thirir preparatioai Bf^nst 
, he would drop the raoHiilBhip and hold fait 
annj ; Lnt if he wna mad enough to come for. 
ward and act olfeiigiiel;, he held him in utter 
contempt from a eonRdence in hia own troopn and 
thou of the republic. Tbej had got with them the 
copy of a speech nhich Antony, one of the new 
' ' unes, made to the people fonr daja before : it 

from his first appearance io pnhlio, with peat com- 
plaints against the violent and arbitrary condem- 
nation of citizens and the terror of hia arms. After 
reading iC over together, " What think you (says 
Pompey) would CKsar himself do if in ponntssion 
of the republic, when thia paltry, beggarly fellow, 
bis quKslor, darea to talk at thia rate ! od the 
whole, Pompey seemed not only not to desire, but 
even to dread a peace''," 

Cicero, however, would not slill be driven from 
the hopes and pursuit of an accommodatiou ; the 
B be observed the dtsposition of both parties, 
more he perceived the necesaily of it; the 
honest, as tliey nere called, were disunited among 
themselves ; many of theia disaatisfied with Pom- 
pey ; all fierce and violent ; and denounaing nothing 
ruin to their adverearies ; he clearly foresaw 
t he declared without scruple to bis friends, 
It which side soever got the better, the war 
t neceBsaril;r end in a tyranny ; the only differ- 
ence was, that if their enemies conquered they 
should be proscribed, if their friends, be slaves." 
ThoQgh he had an abhorrence therefore of Css 



. yet h 



a hia 



erms, rather than try the experiment of arms, 
refer the most uojuat conditions to the justeat war ; 
ince, after they had been arming him against them- 
Blves for ten years past, it was too lale to think of 
lighting, when they had made him too strong for 

This was the sum of his thoughts and counsels 

when he arrived at Rome on the 4th of January ; 

where be found the two new consuls 

t. uRB. riw. entirely devoted to Pompey's intereata. 

"•^ "- On hia approach towards the city 
c ei^ms K'™' multitudes came out to meet 
iiiacMi,i,irs '•''" "'*'' *" possible demonstrations 
L, mnNiLi- °f honour : his last stage was from 
vt LiBTu- Pompey's villa near Alba, becaaae hia 
I.V9 cKus. own at Tusculnm lay out of the great 
road, and was not commodious for a 
public entry : on hia arrival (as he says) be fell 

■.D the very flame of civil discord, and found tlie 

r in effect proclaimed'; for the senate, at 
Scipio's motjon, had just voted a decree, " that 




Cffisar should dismiss his armyby a certain day,oi 
be declared an enemy ; and when M. Antony an< 
Q. Caasiua, twDofthatribunea, opposed their nega- 
tive to it," aa they had done to every decree 
proposed against Ciesar, and could not be per- 
suaded by Ihe entreaties of their friends to give 
way to the authority of the senate, they proceeded 
to that vote which naa the last resort in cases ' 
extremity, "thatthe consuls, pnetors, tribunes, a 
alt who were about the city with proconsular power, 
shnnld take care that the republic received no de- 
triment." As this WIS supposed to arm the magis- 
trates with an absolute power to treat all men as 
they pleased whom they judged to be enemies, so 
the two tribunes, together with Curio, immediately 
withdrew themselves upon it, and fled in diagi ' 
to Cssar'a camp, on pretence of danger and < 
lence to tlieir persons, thu ugh nonewaa yet ofle 
or designed to them*. 

M. Antony, who now began to make a figurt 
the affairs of Rome, was of an ancient and nc 
eitraction j the grandson of that celebrated stal 
man and orator who lost his life in the massac 
of Marius and Ciiina: his father, as it la already 
related, had been honoured with one of the most 
importatkt commissions of the republic; bat after 
an inglorious discharge of it, died with the charac- 
ter of a corrupt, oppressive, and rapacious com- 
mander. The son, trained in Che discipline of sncb 
a parent, whom he lost when he was very young, 
launched out at once into all the eicess of riot and 
debauchery, and wasted his whole patrimony before 
he had put on the manly gown ; showing himself 
to be the genuine son of that father who was born , 
as Sallust says, to squander money, without ever 
employing a thought on business till a present ne- 
cessity urged him. His comely person, lively wit, 
inainuBting address, made young Curio infinitely 
fond of him ; so that, in spite of the eummanda of 
a severe lather who had often tomed Antony out 
of doors and forbidden him his house, he conld not 
be prevailed with to forsake his company, hut sup- 
plied him with money for his frolics and amours, 
till he bad involved himself on his account in a 
debt of fifty thousand pounds. This greatly afflicted 
old Curio i and Cicero was called in to heal the 
distress of the family, whom the son entreated, with 
tears in his eyes, to intercede for Antony aa \ 
aa for himself, and not suffer them to be parted ; 
but Cicero having prevailed with the father t 
make bis son easy by discharging his debts, advise 
him to insist upon it as a condition, and to enforce 
it by liis paternal power, that be should have di 
' ■■ with Antony'. This laid th 
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foundation of an early aversion in Antony to Cicero, 
increased still by the perpetual course of Antony's 
life, which fortune happened to throw among 
Cicero's inveterate enemies : for, by the second 
marriage of his mother, he became son-in-law to 
that Lentulus who was put to death for conspiring 
with Catiline, by whom he was initiated into all 
the cabals of a traitorous faction, and infected with 
principles pernicious to the liberty of Rome. To 
revenge the death of this father, he attached him- 
self to Clodius, and during his tribunate was one 
of the ministers of all his violences ; yet was de- 
tected at the same time in some criminal intrigue 
in his family injurious to the honour of his patron™. 
From this education in the city, he went abroad to 
learn the art of war under Gabinius, the most pro- 
fligate of all generals, who gave him the command 
of his horse in Syria, where he signalised his 
courage in the restoration of king Ptolemy, and 
acquired the first taste of martial glory in an expe- 
dition undertaken against the laws and religion of 
his country*. From Egypt, instead of coming 
home, where his debts would not suffer him to be 
easy, he went to Csesar into Gaul, the sure refuge 
of all the needy, the desperate, and the audacious : 
and after some stay in that province, being fur- 
nished with money and credit by Caesar, he 
returned to Rome to sue for the quaestorship y, 
Caesar recommended him in a pressing manner to 
Cicero, '• entreating him to accept Antony's sub- 
mission an4 pardon him for what was past, and to 
assist him in his present suit : with which Cicero 
readily complied," and obliged Antony so highly 
by it, that he declared war presently against 
Clodius, " whom he attacked with great fierceness 
in the forum, and would certainly have killed if he 
had not found means to hide himself under some 
stairs." Antony openly gave out '* that he owed 
all this to Cicero's generosity, to whom he could 
never make amends for former injuries, but by the 
destruction of his enemy Clodius '. ' ' Being chosen 
quaestor he went back immediately to Caesar, with- 
out expecting his lot or a decree of the senate to 
appoint him his province : where, though he had 
all imaginable opportunities of acquiring money, 
yet by squandering as fast as he got it, he came a 
second time empty and beggarly to Rome, to put in 

se pro te intercessisse: ipse autem amore ardens confirma- 
bat, quod desiderium tui discidii ferre non posset — quo ego 
tempore tanta mala florentissims familis sedavi vel potius 
sustuli : patri persuasi, ut aes alienum filii dissolveret, dec. 
— [Phil. ii. 18. — ] M. Antonius. perdundse pecimiae geni- 
tus, vacuusque curis, nisi instantibus.>-Sallust. Histor. 
Fragm. 1. iii. 

° Te domi P. Lentuli educatum [Phil. ii. 7.] Inti- 

mus erat in tribunatu Clodio — ejus omnium incendiorum 
fax— cujus etiam domi quiddam jam tum molitus est, &c. 
—Ibid. 19. 

* Inde iter Alexandriam, contra senatus auctoritatem, 
contra rempublicam et religiones: sed habebat ducem 
Gabinium, dec. — Ibid. 

7 Prius in ultimam Galliam ex ^gypto quam domum — 
venisti e Gallia ad questuram petendam.— Ibid. ; Plut. in 
Anton. 

z Acceperam jam ante Csesaris literas, ut mihi satlsfieri 
paterer a te — postea custoditus sum a te, tu a me observa- 
tus in petitionequsesturs, quo quidem tempore P. Clodium 
— in foro es conatus occidere — ita prsedicabas, te non exis- 
timare, nisi ilium interfeoisses, imquam mihi pro tuis in 
me injuriis satis esse facturum. — Phil. ii. 20. 

Cum se ille fugiens in scalarum tenebras abdidisset, dec. 
—Pro Mil. 16. 



for the tribunate ; in which office, after the example 
of his friend Curio, having sold himself to Caesar, 
he was (as Cicero says) as much the cause of the 
ensuing war as Helen was of that of Troy*. 

It is certain at least that Antony's flight gave 
the immediate pretext to it, as Cicero bad foretold. 
** Caesar," says he, ** will betake himself to arms, 
either from our want of preparation, or if no re- 
gard be had to him at the election of consuls ; but 
especially if any tribune, obstructing the delibera- 
tions of the senate, or exciting the people to sedition, 
should happen to be censured or overruled, or taken 
off, or expelled, or, pretending to be expelled, run 
away to him ^." In the same letter he gives a short, 
but true state of the merit of his cause : f' What, says 
he, can be more impudent ? You have held your 
government ten years, not granted to you by the 
senate, but extorted by violence and faction. The full 
term is expired, not of the law, but of your licen- 
tious will : but allow it to be a law ; it is now de- 
creed that you must have a successor. You refuse, 
and say, have some regard to me : do you first 
show your regard to us. "Will you pretend to keep 
an army longer than the people ordered, and con- 
trary to the will of the senate*^ .'" But Caesar*s 
strength lay not in the goodness of his cause, but 
of his troops'*, a considerable part of which he 
was now drawing together towards the confines of 
Italy, to be ready to enter into action at any warn- 
ing. The flight of the tribunes gave him a plausible 
handle to begin, and seemed to sanctify his 
attempt. But '* his real motive," says Plutarch, 
'' was the same that animated Cyrus and Alexander 
before him, to disturb the peace of mankind : the 
unquenchable thirst of empire, and the wild 
ambition of being the greatest man in the world, 
which was not possible till Fompey was first 
destroyed *." Laying hold therefore of the occasion, 
he presently passed the Rubicon, which was the 
boundary of his province on that side of Italy, 
and, marching forward in a hostile manner, 
possessed himself without resistance of the next 
great towns in his way — Ariminum, Pisaurura, 
Aucona, Arctium, &c.' 

In this confused and disordered state of the 
city, Cicero's friends were soliciting the decree of 
his triumph, to which the whole senate signified 
their ready consent. But "the consul Lentulus, 
to make the favour more particularly his own, de- 
ft Deinde sine senatus consulto, sine sorte, sine lege ad 
Csesarem cucurristi. Id enim imum in terris egestatis, 
sris alieni, nequitis, perditis vitae rationibus perfugium 
esse ducebas — advolasti egens ad Tribunatum, ut in eo 
magistratu, si posses, viri tui similis esses— ut Helena Tro- 
janis, sic iste huic reipubllcse causa belli, dec. — Phil. ii. 
21,22. 

^ Aut addita causa, si forte tribunus plebis senatum 
impediens, aut populum incitans, notatus, aut senatus 
consulto circumscriptus, aut sublatus aut expulsus sit, 
dicensve se expulsum ad se confugerit. — Ad Att. vii. 9. 

c Ibid. ; Ep. Fam. xvL 11. 

d Alterius ducis causa melior videbatur, alteriua erat 
firmior. Hie omnia speciosa, illic valentia. Pompeium 
senatus auctoritas, Ca>sarem militimi armavit fiducia. — 
Veil. Pat. it 49. 

e Plut. in Anton. 

f An ille id faciat, quod paullo ante decreti^m est, ut 
exercitum citraRubiconem, qui finis est Galliae, educeret ? 
—Phil. vi. 3. 

Itaque cum Csesar amentia quadam raperetur, et — 
Ariminum, Pisaurum, Anconam, Arretium occupavisset, 
urbem reliquimus. — Ep. Fam.- xvi. 12. 
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sired that it might be deferred for b nliite till the 
public afiairs were better settled, giving his wuril 
that he waulil then be the mover of it himselfi." 
But Ciesar's sudden march towards Rome pat an 
to all farther thoughts of it, and struck the 
lie vith such a panic, that, as if he had been 
adj at the gates, they resolred presently to 
quit the city, and retreat tonards the eouthern 
parts of Italy, All the principal senators had 
particular districts assigned tq their Oare, to be 
provided «ith troops and all matpriala of defence 
tiist CKEar. Cicero had Capua, with the 
lection of the sea-coast from Pormiie; he 
Jd not accept anj greater charge, for the aalie 
of preserving bia authority in the task of mediating 
a peace'' : and for the same reason, when he per- 
ceived his aev provinae wholly unprovided against 
enemy, and that it icBS impossible to hold 
Capua without a strong garrison, he resigned his 



smployraent ai 
Capna had 
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la had always been the 
ir place of edacatiog glsdiatnrs fnr the great men 
of Rome, where Cssar had a famoaa school of 
which he had loo^ maintained 
under the best musters for the occasions of his 
public shoni in the city; sad as they were very 
■ and well fiimished with arms, there was 
apprehend that they wonid break out. 

which might have been of dangerous consequence 
'i the present circumstances of the republic, so 
list Ponipey thought it necessary to take them 
ut of Iheir schoal, and distribute them among the 
rincipal inhabitants of the place, assigning two 
"to each master of a family, by which he secnred 
them from doing any mischief'. 

While the Pompeian party was under no emBll 
dejection on acooont of Pompey's quitting the 
dij. and retreating from the approach of Cffisar, 
T. Labienui, one of the chief commanders on the 




other side, deserted Cieur and came over to them, 
which added sonie new life to their cause, and 
miiinl au expectation that many more would follow 
bis example. Labienns had eminently distinguished 
himself in the Qallic war, where, neit to Cnsar 
himself, he had horns the principal part, and by 
Cssar's favour had raised an immense fortune ; so 
that he was much caressed, and carried about 
everywhere by Pompcy, who promised himself 
great service from bis fame and eiperience, and 
especially from bis creilit in Ciesar's army, and 
the knowledge of all his councils : hnt his account 
of things, like that of all deserters, was aecommo. 
dated rather to please than Co serve his new 
friends ; representiDg the weakness of Cnsar's 
troops, their aversion to bis present designs, the 
disaffection of the two Gauls, and disposition to 
revolt, the contrsj^ of all which was found to he 
tme in the experiment ; and as be came to them 
single, without bringing with him any of those 
troops with which he bad acquired bia reputation, 
so his desertion had no other etfect than lo ruiii 
bia own fortunes, withoat doing any service to 

But what gave a much better prospect to all 
honest men was the proposal of an accommadatiun 
which came about this tiaie from Cnsar, who, 
while he was pushing on the war with incredible 
vigour, talked of nothing but peace, and endea- 
voured partioidarly to persuade Cicero "that he 
had no other view than to secure himself from the 
insults of his enemies, and yield the first rank io 
the state lo Pompey"." The conditions were, 
" that Pompey sliould go to his government of 
Spain, that his new levies should be dismissed, 
and bis garrisons withdrawn, and that Cssar 
should deliver up his proviai^es, the farther Gaul 
to Domicius, the hither to Coneidius 
the consulship in person, without requiring tha 
privilege of absence." These terms were readily 
etnhracedinagraadconncil of the chiefs at Capua, 
and young L. Cosar, who brought them, was sent 
back with letters from Pompey, and the addition 
only of one preliminary article — " that C^aar, in 
the mean while, should recall bia troops from the 
towns which be had seized beyond his own juris- 
diction, BO that the senate might return to Rome, 
and settle the whole affair with honour and free- 
dom "." Cicero was present at this council, of 
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Thich he g«TB Ml icconnt lo Atticoa : " I ciinie to 
Cspnii, (says he,) jreBtetday, the twenty -sisth of 
Jsnuiuy, wbere I met the conaulsand miay oraur 
order : they all witbed that Ciesar would stand to 
h[a coaditiana, and withdraw his troopB. Fsioaiue 
alone iraa againHt all conditions imposed by deaar, 
but was little regarded by the council: for Cato 
himself would now rather live a »l»Te than fight ; 
and declares, that if CKsar recall his garriBoni 
he will attend the senate when the conditions come 
to be aettled, and not go to Sicily, where hts service 
is more necessary, which I am afraid will be of 111 
consequEncB. There is a strange variety in our 
sentiments ; the greatest part are of opinion, that 
Ciesar will not etand to his terme, and that these 
oBers are made only to binder our preparations : 
but 1 am apt to think that he will withdraw his 
troops 1 for be gets the better of us by being made 
consul, and with less iniquity than in the way 
which he is now pursuing, and we cannot possibly 
come oS without aome Ions ; tbr we are scan- 
dalaunly unprovided both with eoldiera and with 
money, since all that which was either private in 
the city or public in the treasury is left a prey lo 

During the suspenSB of this treotj and the ex- 
pectation of Cffiaar'a answer, Cicero began to con- 
ceive some hopes that both sides were relenting, 
and disposed to make up the quarrel — Cujaar, 
from a tetleotion on his rashness, and the senate 
on their want of preparation t but he etlU aospected 
Cieaar; and the sending a message so important 
by a person so insignlhcant u young Lucius Ctcsar, 
looked, he Mys, as if he bad done it by way of 
eontempt, or with > view to disclaim it, especially 
when, after nflering conditiona, which were likely 
to he accepted, he would not sit still to wait an 
answer, but continued his march with the same 
dtligeiuie. and in the same hostile manner as be- 
fbreP. His suspicions proved true ; for, by letters, 
wbicb came soon after from Fumlua and Curio, 
he perceived that they made a mere jest of the 
embasiy '<■ 

It seema very evident that Caisar bad no real 
thonghta of peace, by hii paying no regard lo 
Pompey'a answer, and the trifling reaaona which 
he gave for alighting it'. But he had a double 
view in offering those conditions ; tor, by Pom- 
pey's rejecting them, as there was reason to eipect 
from his known aversion to any treaty, he hoped 
to load him with the odium of the war ; or by his 
embracing them, to slacken bia preparations, and 
retard his design of leaving Italy, whilst be himself 
'- 'he mean time, by following him with a celerity 




that amaicd everybody*, might chance ti 
up with him before he coold embark, and 
decisive blow to the war, from which he had 
nothing to apprehend but ila being drawn inb 
length. " I now plainly see," says Cicero, "though 
later indeed than I could have wished, on accoi 
of the asanrances given me by Balhas. that he ai 
at nothing else, nor has ever aimed at anything 
from the beginning, but Pompey's hfe'." 

If we consider this famous passage of the 
Rubicon, abstractedly from the event, it seema to 
have been so hazardous and desperate that Pompey 
might reasonably contemn the thought of it, as of 
an attempt too rash for any prudent man to venture 
upon. If Cicaar's view, indeed, had 
sese himaelf only of Italy, there could have been 
no difficulty in it. His army was undoubtedly 
the best which was then in the world ; flushed 
with victJiry, animated with zeal for the p 
•f their general, and an overmatch for any which 
could be brought against it into the T ' ' " ' 
this single army was all that he had t 
he had no resource ; the loss of one battle waa 
certain ruin to him, and yet he must necessarily 
run the risk of many before he could gain ' - ' 
for the whole empire was armed against bin 
province oHered a fresh enemy, and a Iresh field 
of action, where he was bke to be eiposed ti 
same danger as on the plains of Fharsalia. But above 



a of ti 



a that 



he could not transport bis forces abroad, without the 
hazard of their being destroyed by a superior fleet, 
or of being starved at land by the difSculty of 
conveying supplies and provisions to them. Pom- 
pey relied chiefly on thia aingle c 
was persuaded, that it must necessarily determine 
the war in bis favour" : so that it seema surprising 
how such a superiority of advantage, in the haii£ 
of BO great a commander, could possibly fail of 
success ; and we must admire rather the fortune 
than the conduct uf Ctciar. for carrying him ai 
through all these difficulties lo the poaseasion of 
the empire. 

Cicero seldom speaks of his attempt, hut as a 
kind of madness*, and seemed to retain some 
hopes to the lost that be would not persist in it. 
The same imagination made Pompey and Qie 

coodition to oppose bim. Cieaar on the other 
hand might probably imagine, that their stiffness 
proceeded from a vain conceit of their etrength, 
which would induce them to venture a battle with 
him in Italy, in which case he was 
beat them ; so that both sides were drawn farther 
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perlupa thao tiiej Intended, by mistoking each 
□Qier'a fiens. Ctcaar, I say, might well appre- 
bind tbst [hey deaigDed to ijy their atrength with 

of tb« whole party, who thought it the beat scheme 
whicli could be pnrsued. Pompey hnmourad 
IhcDi in it, and always talked big to keep np their 
■pints ; and though he aaw from the first the 
necessity oS quitting Italy, yet he kept the teeret 
to himself, and wrote word at the same time to 
Cicei'o that he should have a firm army iu a few 
days, with which he would march against Ciesar 
into Picenum, ao aa to give them an opportunity 
of retoming to tlie city'. The plan of the war, as 
it waa commaoly uiiclerBtood, waa to jioeftesB them- 
selvea of the pHucipai posts of Italy, and act 
chiefly on the defensive, in order to distress Cssar 
by their different armiea, cut off his opportunitiea 
of forage, hinder hie aceeaa tu Rome, and hold 
him eontiDUBlly etnplayed till the veteran arm; from 
Spain, under Fompey's lieutEnants, Afrsniue, 
PelreiuB. and Varro. could come np to finish his 
overthrow '. Thia was the notion which the senate 
entertained of the war ; they never conceived it 
possible that Pompey shoald anbmiC to the dis- 
^sce of Hying before CEBsar, and giving Dp Italy 
a prey to his enemy. In this confidence Domitins, 
with a very considerable force, and some of the 
principal setiaturs, threw himself into Corfiaium, 
a arrung town at the foot of the Apenaine, on the 
Adriatic side, where he proposed to make a stand 
against desar, and stop the progress of his march ; 
but he lost all his trnops in ^ie attempt, to the 
number of three legions, for want of knowing 
Fompey'a secret. Pompey indeed, when he saw 
what Domitina intended, pressed him earnestly, 
by several letters, to come away and join with him. 
telling him, " That it was impossible to make any 
opposition lo Cajsar till their whole forces were 
united ; and tiiat aa to himself, be bad with bim 
only the two legions which were recalled from 
Cicsar, and were not to be trusted against him ; 
and if Domitius should eotangte himself in Cor- 
finium, BO as (o be precluded by Cicsar from a 
retreat, that he could not come to his relief with so 
weak an army, and hade bim therefore not to be 
surprised to hear of bis retiring if Cajsar should 
persist to march towards him'. Yet, Domitius, 
prepoasesged with the opinion, that Italy waa to 
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be the seat of the war, and that Pompey would 
never suffer so good a body of troops, aod ao many 
of bis best frienda to be lost, would not quit the 
advantangeoua post of Corfioiom, hut depended 
still 00 being relieved ; and when be was actually 
besieged, sent Pompey word, bow easily Ceeest 
might he intercepted between their two armies''. 

Cicero was as much diaappointed as any of the 
rest ; he had never dreamt of tlieir being obliged 
Co quit Italy till, by Pompey's molioaa, he per- 
ceived at last bia intentions, of which he speaks 
wiUi great severity in several of his lettera, and 
bega Atticns's advice upon that new face of their 
affairs ; and to enable Atticus lo give it the moro 
dearly, he enplains to him in short what occarred 
to his own mind on the one aide and the other. 
" The great obligations," says he, " which I am 
under to Pompey, and my particnlar friendship 
with him, as well as the cause of the republic 
itself, seem to persuade me, that I ought to join 
my counsels and fortunes with his. Besides, if I 
stay behind, and desert that band of the best and 
most eminent citizens, I must fall under the power 
of a single person, who gives me many proofa 
indeed of being my friend, and whom, as yon know, 
I bad long ago taken care to make auch from a 
suspicion of this very atorm which now hangs 
over aa ; yet it should be well considered, both 
how far I may venture to trust him, and supposing 
it clear that I may trust him, whether it be con- 
sistent with the character of a firm and honest 
citizen to continue in that city, in which he has 
borne the greatest honours and iwrformcd the 
greatest acts, and where he is now invested with 
the most honourable priesthood, when it is to be 
attended with some daoger, and perhaps with 
some disgrace, if Pompey should ever restore the 
repnbUc. These are the difficuldes on the one 
side — let ns see what there are on the other : 
nothing has hitherto been done by our Pompey, 
either with prudence or courage ; 1 may add also 
nothing but what was contrary to my advice and 
authority, I will omit Chose old stories ; how he 
lirsC nursed, raised, and armed this man against 
the republic ; how he supported him in carrying 
his laws by violence, and without regard to the 
auspices ; bow he added the farther Gaul to hla 
government, made himself his son-in-law, assisted 
as augur in the adoption of Clodius, was more 
zealous to reatore me than to prevent my being 
expelled ; enlarged the term of Cuasar's command, 
served bim in all his affairs in bia abeenoe — .nay, 
in hi> third consulship, after he began to espouse 
the interests of the republic, how he insisted that 
the ten tribunea should jointly propose a law to 
dispense with bis absence in suing for the consul- 
ship, which be confirmed afterwards by a law of 
his own, and opposed the cousnl Marccllua when 
be moved to put an end to his government on the 
first of March : bnt to omit, I say, all this, what 
oan be more dishonourable, or show a greater want 
of conduct than this retreat, or rather shameliil 
flight from Che city ? What conditions were not 
preferable to the necesaity of abandoning our 
country ? the conditions, I confesa, wore bad ; yet 
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what can be worse than this ? But Pompey, you 
will say, will recover the republic : when, or what 
preparation is there for it ? Is not all Picenum 
lost ? Is not the way left open to the city ? Is not 
all our treasure, both public and private, given up 
to the enemy ? In a word, there is no party, no 
forces, no place of rendezvous, for the friends of 
the republic to resort to. Apulia is chosen for our 
retreat, the weakest and remotest part of Italy, 
which implies nothing but despair, and a design of 
flying by the opportunity of the sea," &c. *= In 
another letter, " There is but one thing wanting," 
says he, " to complete our friend's disgrace ; his 
fading to succour Domitius : nobody doubts but 
that he will come to his relief ; yet I am not of that 
mind. Will he then desert such a citizen, and the 
rest, whom you know to be with him ? especially 
when he has thirty cohorts in the town : yes, 
unless all things deceive me, he will desert him : 
he is strangely frightened ; means nothing but to 
fly ; yet you, for I perceive what your opinion is, 
think that I ought to follow this man. For my 
part I easily know whom I ought to fly, not whom 
I ought to follow. As to that saying of mine 
which you extol, and think worthy to be cele- 
brated, that I had rather be conquered with Pom- 
pey, than conquer with Csesar, 'tis true, I still 
say so ; but, with such a Pompey as he then was, 
or as I took him to be : but as for this man, who 
runs away before he knows from whom, or whither ; 
who has betrayed us and ours, given up his country 
and is now leaving Italy ; if I had rather be con- 
quered with him, the thing is over, I am con- 
quered," &c.'^ 

There was a notion in the meanwhile, that uni- 
versally prevailed through Italy, of Csesar's cruel 
and revengeful temper, from which horrible effects 
were apprehended : Cicero himself was strongly 
possessed with it, as appears from many of his 
letters, where he seems to take it for granted, that 
he would be a second Phalaris, not a Pisistratus ; 
a bloody, not a gentle tyrant. This he inferred 
from the violence of his past life ; the nature of 
his present enterprise ; and, above all, from the 
character of his friends and followers ; who were, 
generally speaking, a needy, profligate, audacious 
crew ; prepared for every thing that was desperate ®. 
It was affirmed likewise with great confidence, 
that he had openly declared, that he was now 
coming to revenge the deaths of Cn. Carbo, M. 
Brutus, and all the other Marian chiefs, whom 
Pompey, when acting under Sylla, had cruelly put 
to death for their opposition to the Syllan cause'. 
But there was no real ground for any of these 
suspicions : for Csesar, who thought Tyranny (as 
Cicero says) the greatest of goddesses, and whose 
sole view it had been through life to bring his 
affairs to this crisis, and to make a bold push for 

c Ad Att. viii. 3. ^ Ibid. viii. 7. 

c Istum cujus (f>a\api(Tfi6i' times, omnia teterrime fao- 
turum puto.— Ad Att. vii. 12. 

Incertum est Phalarimne an Pisistratum sit imitaturus. 
—Ibid. 20. 

Nam csedcm video si vicerit — et regnum non modo 
Romano homini sed ne Perse quidem tolerabile. — Ibid. 
X. 8. 

Qui hie potest se gerere non perdite? vita, mores ante 
facta, ratio susoepti negotii, socii —Ibid. ix. 2 ; it. ix. 19. 

f Atque eum loqui quidam aitdtvriKcis narrabant ; Cn. 
Garbonls, M. Bruti se poenas persequi, &c. — Ad A€t. ix. 14. 



empire, had, from the observation of past times, 
and the fate of former tyrants, laid it down for a 
maxim, that clemency in victory was the best means 
of securing the stability of it 8^. Upon the sur- 
render therefore of Corfinium, where he had the first 
opportunity of giving a public specimen of himself, 
he showed a noble example of moderation, by the 
generous dismission of Domitius and all the other 
senators who fell into his hands; among whom was 
Lentulus Spinther, Cicero's particular friend^. 
This made a great turn in his favour, by easing 
people of the terrors which they had before con- 
ceived of him, and seemed to confirm what he 
affected everywhere to give out, that he sought 
nothing by the war but the security of his person 
and dignity. Pompey on the other hand appeared 
every day more and more despicable, by flying 
before an enemy, whom his pride and perverseness 
was said to have driven to the necessity of taking 
arms. — ** Tell me, I beg of you," says Cicero, 
** what can be more wretched, than for the one to 
be gathering applause from the worst of causes, 
the other giving offence in the best ? the one to be 
reckoned the preserver of his enemies, the other 
the deserter of his friends ? and in truth, though 
I have all the affection which I ought to have for 
our friend Cnseus, yet I cannot excuse his not 
coming to the relief of such men : for if he was 
afraid to do it, what can be more paltry ? or if, as 
some think, he thought to make his cause the more 
popular by their destruction, what can be more 
unjust.'" &c.' — From this first experiment of 
Caesar's clemency, Cicera took occasion to send 
him a letter of compliment, and to thank him par- 
ticularly for his generous treatment of Lentulus, 
who, when consul, had been the chief author of his 
restoration ; to which Csesar returned the following 
answer. 

CcBsar Emperor to Cicero Emperor, 

** You judge rightly of me, for I am thoroughly 
known to you, that nothing is farther removed 
from me than cruelty ; and as I have a great plea- 
sure from the thing itself, so I rejoice and triumph 
to find my act approved by you : nor does it at all 
move me, that those who were dismissed by me, 
are said to be gone away to renew the war against 
me : for I desire nothing more, than that I may 
always act like myself; they like themselves. I 
wish that you would meet me at the city, that I 
may use your counsel and assistance as I haive 
hitherto done in all things. Nothing, I assure you, 

^ T)iv decov fxeyltmiv &(rr' Ixciy TvpavviSa. — Ad 
Att. vii. 11. 

Tentemus hoc modo, si possumus, omnium voluntates 
recuperare, et diutuma victoria uti : quoniam reliqui 
credulitate odium effugere non potuenmt, neque victo- 
riam diutius tenere, preeter unum L. Syllam, quern imi- 
taturus nt>n sum. Hso nova sit ratio vincendi : ut 
misericordia et liberalitate nos muniamus.- Ep. Caesaris 
ad 0pp. Att. ix. 7* 

»> CfiBS. De Bello Civ. 1. i. ; Plutarch, in Caps. 

i Sed obaecro te, quid hoc miserius, quam alteram 
plauBus in foedissima causa queerere ; alteram oflTensiones 
in optima? alterum existimari conservatorem inimicorum, 
alterum desertorem amicorum? et mehercule quam vis 
amemus Cnseum nostrum, ut etfacimus et debemus, tamen 
hoc, quod talibus viris non subvenit, laudare non possum. 
Nam sive timuit quid Ignavius ? sive, ut quidam putant, 
meliorem suam causam illorum cede fore putavit, quid 
injuatius?— Ad Att. viii. 9. 
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ii desrer to me than OoiabelU; I will owe thii 
fiioiir therefore to him : nor in it poisihle far him 
indeed to behave olhern'iBe, such is his hnmanitj, 
hia goad sense, uid his aflection to me. Adien^" 
When Pompey. sfter thennhappif ifliiir of Cor- 
finium. fiiand himself obliged tu retire to Brundi- 
Biuin, and Eo deoUre, what he hod never before 
directly owned, his design of quitting ittlj and 
carrying the war abroad' ; he was very desirous to 
draw Cicero aion^ with him, and wrote two letters 
to him at PoriiiiDt, to press him to come away di- 
rectly 1 but Cicero, already much oat of buoiour 
with liim, was disgusted still the more by hia short 
and negligent manner of writing, npon an occasion 
so important"; the second ot Pompey's letters, 
with Cicero's anawer, will explain the present stale 
of their affairs, aud Cicero's sentiments upua 



Cn. Pompeiu) Magnus Proi 



»u( lo M. Cicer: 



" If yon are in good beallh, I rejoice: I read 
yonr letter with pleasure; for I perceived in it 
yonr ancient virtue by your concern forthpcammon 
safety. The consols are come to the army nhieh 
1 had in Apulia : I earnestly eihort you, by joor 
Eingular and perpctoal affection to the republic, to 
come also In us, that by our joint advice we may 
give help and relief to the afflicted sCite. I would 
have you mube the %pplan way yonr road, and 
come in all haste to iirnndisium. Take care of 
yonr health." 

Jlf. Cicero Emperor lo Cn. Magans Proeaimil. 
" When I sent that letter, which was delivered to 
you atCanusium.lhadno suspicion of yoorerassing 
the tea far the service of the rcpnbhc, and was in 
great bopeg that we should be able, either to bring 
about an accDmrnodatJon, which to me seemed the 
most useful, or to defend (be republic with the great- 
est dignity in Italy. In the mean time, before my 
letter reached yua. being informed of yonr reao- 
lution by the instroctiaiiB which you sent to (he 
consuls, I did not wait till 1 could have a letter 
from you, but set out immediately towards you 
with my brother and onr children for Apulia. 
^■hen we were come to Theaiium, your friend C. 
MessiuB and many others told us, that Ceesar was 
on the road tu Capua, and would lodge that very 
night at ^seruia ; 1 was much disturbed at it, 
because if it was Irne, I not only took my journey 
to be precluded, but myself also to be certainly a 
prisoner. I went on therefore to Cales with intent 
to Blay there till I oould leavn from jC^semia the 
certainty of my intelligence : at Calea there was 
brought to me a copy of the letter which you 
wrote to the consul Lenlnlus, with which you sent 
the copy also of one that you bad received from 
Domitius, dated the eighteenth of February, and 
signified, that it was of great importance to the 
republic that all the troops should be drawn toge- 

leave a snfficient garrison in Capua, Upon reading 




these letters Lwas of the same opinion with aJl the 
rest, that you were resolved to march to Corfinium 
with all your forces, whither, when Cttsar lay 
before the town, 1 thonght it impossible fbr me to 
come. While this affair was in the utmost expec- 
tation, we were informed at one and the same time 
bath of what had happened at Corliaium, and 
that you were actually marching towards Brundi 
sium : and when I and my brother resolved without 
hesitation to follow you thither, we were adverlised 
by many who came from Samnium and Apulia, to 
take care that we did nnt fall into CKsar-s hands, 
for that he was upon his march to the same places 
where our road lay, and would reach them sooner 
than we could possibly do. This being the case, 
it did not seem advisable to me or my brother, or 
any of onr Friends, to run the risk of hurting, not 
only onrselves, but the republic, by onr rashness ! 
especially when we could not doubt, hut that if the 
journey had been safe to us, we should not then be 
able to overtake you. In the mean while I received 
your letter dated from Canusium the twenty. first 
of February, in which you exhort me to come in all 
haste to Brundiaium : but as I did uat receive it 
titl the tweoty-ninth, I made no question but that 
you were already arrived at Brundisium, and all 
that road seemed wholly shut up to ui, and we 
ourselves as surely intercepted as those who were 
taken at Corfinium : fiir we did not reckon them 
only to be prisoners, who were actually fallen into 
the enemy's hands, but those too not less so who 
bappen to be inclosed within the quarters aud 
garrisons of their adversaries. Since this is our 
case, 1 heartily wish, in the first place, that I bad 
always been with yon, as I then told you when I 
relinquished the command of Capua, which I did not 
do for.the sake of avoiding trouble, bnt because I saw 
that tbe town could not be held without an army, 
and was unwilling that the same accident should 
bappen to me which, to my sorrow, has happened 
to some of our bravest ciliiens at Corfinium ; bat 
since it has not been my lot to be with you, I wish 
that I bad been made privy lo your counsels : for 
I could not possibly suspect, and should sooner 
have believed anything than that for the good of 
the republic, under such a leader as yon, we should 
not be able to stand our ground in Italy : nor do I 
now blame your conduct, but lament the fate of 
the republic ; and though I cannot comprehend 
what it is which ynu have followed, yet I am not 
the less persuaded that you have done nothing but 
with the greatest reason. Yon remember, 1 belieie, 
what my opinion always was : first, to preserve 
peace even ou had oouditions; then about leaving 
the eity ; for as to Italy, you never intimated a 
tittle to me about it : but 1 do not take upon myself 
to think that my advice ought to have been fol- 
lowed : I followed yours ; nor that for the sake of 
the republic, of which I despaired, and which is 
now overturned, so as not to be raised np again 
without a civil and most perniciooa war : I sought 
you ; desired to be with you ; nor will I omit the 
first opportunity which offers of effecting iL I 
easily perceived through all this alTair, that I did 
not satisfy those who are fond of fighting: fori 
made no scruple to own, that I wished for nothing 
so mnch as peace ; not but that I had the same 
apprehensions from it as they ; bnt i thought them 
more tolerable than a civil war : then after the 
war was begun, when I saw that oondiliona of 
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able aiiswer given to Ihem, I began tci BBigh 
1D<I deUbBruM well upon my own conduci, which, 
considorirg your kindoeaa to me, I fancied that I 
should easily ex]ilBin to your Eatlafaction ; I re- 
collected that I was the only man who, for [he 
greatest aervices to the public, haJ tufTcred a muat 
wrptched and cruel punishment : that I was the 
only one who. if I offended him to whom at the 
very time when we were in arms against him A 
secimd consulship and most splendid triumph was 
offered, should be involved again in all the same 
struggles; so that my person seemed to stand 
always eiposed as a pubhc mark to the insults of 
profligate citizens : nor did I suspect any of these 
things till I was openly threatened with them : 
nor was I so much afraid of them, if they wern 
really to befal me. as 1 judged it prudent tu decline 
them, if they could honestly be avoided. You see 
in short the state of my conduct while we bad ai.y 
hopes of peace ; what lias since happened deprived 
me of all power to do anything: but to those whom 
I do not please I can easily answer, that I never 
was more a friend to C. Ciesar than they, nor they 
ever better friends Co the republic than myself: 



Ls thay at 
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hy way of treaty, which I understood to he app 
also by you ; theirs by way of arms ; and 
this method has prevailed, it shall be my ci 
behave myself so, that the republic may not 

friend. Adieu"." 

The disgust which Pomppy's managemen 
given him, and which he gently intimates ii 
tetter, was the true reason why he did n ' 



Died 
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deliberate t 



to Atticua, where, afier recounting 
all the particulars of bis own conduct which were 
the moHt liable to exception, he adds, " 1 have 
neither done nor omitted to do anything, which 
has not both a probable and prudent excuse — and 
in truth was willing to consider a little longer what 
was right and fit for me to do"." The chief 
ground of his deliberation was, that he still thought 
a peace possible, in which case Pompey and Ccesar 



Cssai 



anyct 



impey. 



While things were in this situalinn, Cffsar sent 
young Balbus after the consul Leniuhis, to en- 
dcavour to persuade him to stay in Italy, and 
return to the city, by the offer of everything that 
eould tempt him : he called upon Cicero on his 
way, who gives tbe following account of it to 
Atticua : " Young Balbna came to me on the 
twenty-fourth in the evening, running in all haste 
by private roads al'ter Lentulus with letters and 
instructions from Ca^aa^, and the offer of any go- 
yemoient if he wiU return to Home : but it will 
have no effect unless they happen to meet : he 
told me that Ciesar desired nothing so much as to 
ucertake Pompey : which 1 believe ; and to be 
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', that all his clemency meani 
: but tc give that one cruel blow, 
writes me word, that Cssar 
ore than to live in safety, and 
k to Pumpey. You take him I 

tbiuk that Lentulus might have 
stav, if Qalbua and he had met 
opinion of the flrmness of 

says of them both on another 
y were more easily moved by 
feather or a leaf. He raceiTed 

after from Balbns, of whicl 
cus, " that be might pity him," 
hat a dope they thought Co make 
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Bulbils la Ckiro Emperor. 
" I conjure you, Cicern, to think of some me- 
tbod of making Ccesar and Pompey friends again, 
who by the perfidy of certain persons are now 
divided : it is a work highly worthy of your virtae : 
take my word for it, Cieiar will not only be in 
your power, hut think himself infinitely obliged to 
yon if you would charge yourself with this i~ ' 
1 should be glad if Pompey would do so too 
in tiie present circumstances, it is what I 
rather than hope, that be may be brought [i 
terms : bnt whenever he gives over flying an^ 
fearing Cte^ar, I shall not deapair that your an. 
thority may liave its wtight with him. Ciesar 
takes it kindly that yon were for Lentulus'. 
staying in Italy, and it whs the greatest ohligatini 
which you could confer upon me ; for I love Mm 
as much as I do Ciesar himself: if he had suffered 
me to talk to him as freely aa we u 
not so often shunned the opportunities which I 
sought of conferring with him, I should have been 
less unhappy than I now am : for assure yourself 
that no men can he more afflicted than I, to see 
one who is dearer to me than myself, acting his 
part so ill in hit consulship, that be seems to be 
anything rather than a consul : but should he be 
" iposed to fallow your advice, and take your i 
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Rome, 1 should begin to hope, 
that by your authority and at his motion, Pompey 
and Cfcsar may be made one again with the appro- 
bation eien of the senate. Whenever this can be 
brought about, 1 shall think that I have lived long 
enough : yon will entirely approve, I am sure, 
what Ciesar did at Corfiiiiam : in an affair of that 
sort, nothing could fall out better, than that ii 
should be transacted without blood. I am ex- 
tremely glad that my nephew's visit was agreeabll 
to yon ; as to what he ssid on Ciesar's part, an< 
"hat CiEsar himself wrote to you, I know Ciesar V. 
be very sincere in it, whatever turn his affairs may 
Uke'.'' 

CffisaraC the same time was extremely aolicitoui, 
not so much to gain Cicero, for that was not to be 
eipecfed, as to prevail with him to stand neuter. 
He wrote to liim several times to that effect, and 
employed all their cotunon friends to pi 
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with lettera on that hrod* ; who, b; hia keeping 
inch Hl dittanee at thi« time from PompCf, ima- 
gining tbat thef had mads tome impreuion, began 
to attempt a leeond point with him, vix., to per- 
aiude Iiim to come bnck to Rome and asiiet ia the 
cunncili of CJie lenale, whicti Cssar designed to 
BDinman at his return from foltawiug fompry : 
with this new. in the hurrif of hii match towBrdi 
Bruuillaiura.CrasarBent liim the rallowing letter; 

Caiar Emperor la Cicero Empm-ar. 
" When I had but just time to see our friend 
FnmiuH, nor could conienientlj spesk with or hear 
bin), w»« in haste and on my march, haring MOt 
the legiont before me, yel I couid not pMS bj 
without writini(, and teoding him to jou with my 
thinka ; though I ha<e often paid thU duty before, 
aod seem likely to pay il oftener, you dnerve it so 
well of me. I deglie of you iu a special manner, 
that, u I hope to be in the city shortly, 1 may aee 
jrou there, and have the benefit of your adiiee, 
your intereit. your authority, your assistance in all 
thing». But to return to the point : you will pardon 
the haste and brevity of my letter, and learn the 
reat from Furolus." To which Cicero answered : 

Cicero Emperor lo Caaar Emperor. , 

" Upon reading your letter, delivered lo me by 
Fumiui, in whi<£ you pressed me to come to the 
city, I did not eo much nonder at what you there 
intimated, of your detire to use my advice and 
authority, but waa at a loss to find out what you 
meant by my interest and assiatanoei yet I flat. 
lered myself into a persuaaioH, that out of yonr 
admirable and aingular wisdom you were desirous 

iieaee and concord of the city; and in that case I 
ooked upon my temper and cliaracter as lit enough 
to be employed in such a deliberation. If the caae 
be so, and you have any concern for the safety of 
our friend Pompey, and of recancilinghimtoyour- 
aelf, and to the republic, you will certainly find no 
man more proper for such a work than 1 am, who 
from the very first have alwaya been the adiiser 
of peace, both to him and the aenaLe ; and since 
this recuurse to arms have not meddled with ouy 
part of the war. but thought you lo be really in- 
jured hy it, while your enemies and enviera were 
attempting to deprive you of those honours which 
the Roman people had granted you. But aa at 
t time I wan not only a favonrcr of jour dig- 
nity, hut 9.0 encourager also of others to assist you 
'n it ; so now the dignity of Pompey greatly aflects 
me. for many years ago I made choice of you two, 
nith whom to cultivate a partjcular friendship, aad 
;o be,B8 I now am, most strictly united. Where- 
fore I desire of you, or rather beg and implore 
with all my prayers, that in the hnrry of your 
cares you would indulge » moment to tliis thought, 
howby yourgenerosity I maybe permitted to bSow 
myself an honrsC. grateful, pious man, in remem- 
beriug an act of the greatest kindness to me. If 
" 's related only to myself, 1 should hope still to 
:Bio it from you : but it eoocems, 1 think, both 
ir honour and the republic, that by your means 
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I should be allowed to « 
beat adapted to promote Che 
well as the general concord o 
ter I had sent my Ihenks to you before on the 
account of Lentulus, for giving safety to him who 
had given it to me ; yet upon reading his letter, 
in whioh he vxpresiea the moat grateful sense of 
jour liberality. I took myself (o have received the 
same grace from yon whioh he had done, towardi 
whom, if by this you perceive me to he grateful, 
let it he your care. 1 beseech yon, that I may be so 
too towards Pomjiey'." 

Cicero was censured for some pssaagu of Ihia 
letter, which Cssar took ctire to make puhl' 
the com[illDi«nt on Cicaar's admirable n 
and abote «ll, the acknowledgment of his being 
injured by hia adverSBries in the present vi 
excuse of which, he Bays, " that be waa not sorry 
for the publication of it. for he himself had given 
several copiea of it, and considering what had since 
happened, was pleased to have tt known to the 
world how much he had always been inclined to 
peace, and that, in urging Csssr to save his conn- 
try, he thought it bis bnsiueas to use >u<^b eipres- 
sioDs as were the most likely to gain authority with 
him, without fearing to be thoaght guilty of flat- 
tery, in urging him to an act for which he would 
gladly have thrown himself even at hia feet°." 

Ha reiieived another letter on Che same anhject, 
and about the same time, written jointly by Baltnis 
and Oppius. two of Cissar's chief confidants. 

Balbua anii Oppiiu to M. CUero. 

" The advice, not only of little men such as we 
are, but even of the greatest, is generally weighed, i 
not hy the intention of the giTcr, but the event : 
yet relying on your humanity, we will give yoa 
what we Cake Co be the best in the esse about 
which you wrote to us ; which, though it BhODlj^ 
not he found prudent, yet certainly flows from the 
utmost fidelity and affection to you. If we did not 
know from Casar himself that, as soon as he comes 
to Rome, he will do what in our judgment we 
think be ought Co do, treat about a reconciliation 
between him and Pompey, we should give over 
exhorting yoa tocome and take part in those delibe- 
rations, that by your help, who have a strict friend- 
ship with them hath, the whole affair may be set- 
tled with ease and dignity; or if, on the contrary, 
we believed that Cssar would not do it, and knew 
that he was resolved upon a war with Pompey, we 
should never try to persuade you to take arma 
against a man to whom you hace the greatest obli- 
gations, in the same manner as we have always 
entreated you, not to fight against Ciesar. But 
since at present we con only guess rather than 
know, what Ciesar will do, we have nothing to offer 
but ihis. Chat it does not seem agreeable to your 
dignity, or your fidelity, so well known to all, when 

" Kplitiilsm mnm quod pervultata™ acribli en* nsn 
fem iniilnU. Quin ellain Ipw umltis dsdl dHoiibendam. 
Ka enim el oedderuDlJiuB rt jmpcndBBt, ut teststuoi <■» 
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you are intimate with them both, to take arms 
against either ; and this we do not doubt but Caesar, 
according to his humanity, will highly approve ; 
yet if you judge proper we will write to him, to 
let us know what he will really do about it ; and if 
he returns us an answer, will presently send you 
notice what we think of it, and give you our word 
that we will advise only what we take to be most 
suitable to your honour, not to Caesar's views ; 
and are persuaded that Caesar, out of his indul- 
gence to his friends, will be pleased with it'/' 
This joint letter was followed by a separate one 
from Balbus. 

Balbns to Cicero Emperor, 

** Immediately after I had sent the common let- 
ter from Oppius and myself, I received one from 
Caesar, of which I have sent you a copy, whence 
you will perceive how desirous he is of peace, and 
to be reconciled with Pompey, and how far removed 
from all thoughts of cruelty. It gives me an ex- 
treme joy, as it certainly ought to do, to see him 
in these sentiments. As to yourself, your fidelity, 
and your piety, I am entirely of the same mind, 
my dear Cicero, with you, that you cannot, con- 
sistently with your character and duty, bear arms 
against a man to whom you declare yourself so 
greatly obliged ; that Caesar will approve this reso- 
lution I certainly know from his singular huma- 
nity, and that you will perfectly satisfy him, by 
taking no part in the war against him, nor joining 
yourself to his adversaries ; this he will think suf- 
ficient, not only from you, a person of such dignity 
and splendour, but has allowed it even to me, not 
to be found in that camp, which is likely to be 
formed against Lentulus and Pompey, from whom 
I have received the greatest obligations. It was 
enough, he said, if I performed my part to him in 
the city and the gown, which I might perform also 
to them if I thought fit ; wherefore I now manage 
all Lentulus's affairs at Rome, and discharge my 
duty, my fideUty, my piety, to them both ; yet in 
truth I do not take the hopes of an accommoda- 
tion, though now so low, to be quite desperate, 
since Caesar is in that mind in which we ought to 
wish him. One thing would please me, if you 
think it proper, that you would write to him, and 
desire a guard from him, as you did from Pom- 
pey, at the time of Milo's trial, with my approba- 
tion ; I will undertake for him, if I rightly know 
Caesar, that he will sooner pay a regard to your 
dignity, than to his own interest. How prudently 
I write these things I know not ; but this I cer- 
tainly know, that whatever I write, I write out of 
a singular love and affection to you ; for (let me 
die so as Caesar may but live) if I have not so 
great an esteem for you, that few are equally dear 
to me. When you have taken any resolution in 
this affair, I wish that you would let me know it, 
for I am exceedingly solicitous that you should 
discharge your duty to them both, which in truth 
I am confident you will discharge. Take care of 
your healthy." 

The offer of a guard was artfully insinuated ; 
for while it carried an appearance of honour and 
respect to Cicero's person, it must necessarily 
have made him Caesar's prisoner, and deprived 
him of the Uberty of retiring, when he found it 
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proper, out of Italy. But he was too wise to be 
caught by it, or to be moved in any manner by the 
letters themselves, to entertain the least thought of 
going to Rome, since to assist in the senate, when 
Pompey and the consuls were driven out of it, wag 
in reality to take part against them. What gave 
him a more immediate uneasiness, was the daily 
expectation of an interview with Caesar himself, 
who was now returning from Brundisium by the 
road of Formiae, where he then resided ; for though 
he would gladly have avoided him, if he could have 
contrived to do it decently, yet to leave the place 
just when Caesar was coming to it, could not fail 
of being interpreted as a particular affront; he 
resolved therefore to wait for him, and to act on 
the occasion with a firmness and gravity which 
became his rank and character. 

They met as he expected, and he sent Atticus 
the following account of what passed between them. 
*' My discourse with him (says he) was such as 
would rather make him think well of me than 
thank me. I stood firm in refusing to go to Rome, 
but was deceived in expecting to find him easy, 
for I never saw any one less so ; he was con- 
demned, he said, by my judgment, and, if I did 
not come, others would be the more backward ; 
I told him that their case was very different from 
mine. After many things said on both sides, he 
bade me come, however, and try to make peace. 
Shall I do it, says I, in my own way? Do yon 
imagine, replied he, that I will prescribe to you .' 
I will move the senate then, says I, for a decree 
against your going to Spain, or transporting your 
troops into Greece, and say a great deal besides in 
bewailing the case of Pompey. I will not allow, 
replied he, such things to be said. So I thought, 
said I, and for that reason will not come ; because 
I must either say them, and many more which I 
cannot help saying, if I am there, or not come at 
all. The result was, that to shift off the discourse 
he wished me to consider of it, which I could not 
refuse to do, and so we parted. I am persuaded 
that he is not pleased with me, but I am pleased 
with myself, which I have not been before of a 
long time. As for the rest, good gods, what a crew 
he has with him ! what a hellish band, as you call 
them ! — what a deplorable affair ! what desperate 
troops ! what a lamentable thing to see Servius' 
son, and Titinius's, with many more of their rank, 
in that camp, which besieged Pompey ! he has six 
legions, wakes at all hours, fears nothing ; I see 
no end of this calamity. His declaration at the 
last, which I had almost forgot, was odious ; that 
if he was not permitted to use my advice, he would 
use such as he could get from others, and pursue 
all measures which were for bis service"." From 
this conference, Cicero went directly to Arpinum, 
and there invested bis son, at the age of sixteen, 
with the manly gown ; he resolved to carry him 
along with him to Pompey's camp, and thought it 
proper to give him an air of manhood before he 
enlisted him into the war ; and since he could not 
perform that ceremony at Rome, chose to oblige 
bis countrymen by celebrating this festival in Ms 
native city*. 

While Caesar was on the road towards Rome, 

■ Ad Att. ix. 18. 
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joang Quintns Cicero, tbe nepbew, a lierj giddj 
jnuth, pritHtely wrote to him to oflcr his eef 
'Ih h promije of aome information coiic 
J his uRL'le 1 upon wliich, being wut far and 
Bdniltcd to sn vudience, he assured Ciuar that his 
Dcle was utterly disafFected lo all his msasurea, 
and delenniiied to leant Italy and go to Poiopey. 
The boy waa templed to this rashness by Ihe hop*s 
of a considerable present, and gave much unensi- 
neas by it both to the father and the ancle, who 
had reaaan to fenr some ill conaequencs from it'' ; 
but Vtesar desiring still to divert Cicero from de- 
claring against him, and to quiet Ihe ippreh bob inns 
which he might entertsin fur what was past, took 
occasion to signify to him, in i kind letter from 
Rome, that he retained no resentment of his refn- 

complained that he had not shown the same indul- 
gence to them ; ridiculous men, says Ciceio, who 
after sending their eona to besiege Pompey at 
Brandisium, pretend to be scrupulona about going 




only for a wind to carry him otit to Painpey ; 
upon which Cieear sent him annther pressing 
letter to try, if passible, to dissuade hiin from 
that step. 

Catar Emperor lo Cieero Emperar. 
" Thongh I neTer imagined that you wonld do 
anything rashly or imprudently, yet moved by 
common report I thDught proper to write to you, 
and beg of yon by our mutual affection, that you 
would not run tu a declining cause, vrhitber you 
did not think lit to go while it stood firm. Far 
you will do the greatest injury to our friendship, 
and consult but ill for youiself, if you do not fol- 
low where fortune calls, for all things seem to 
bave succeeded moat proaperoualy for ua — most 
anfartunately for them ; nor will you be IhonghC 
to have rollowed the cause (since that was tlie 
same when you chose to withdraw yourself from 
their councils), but to have condemned some act of 
mine, than which you can do nothing that could 
affect me more sensibly, and what I beg by tbe 
rights of our friendship that you wonld not do. 
Lastly, what is more agreeable to tbe character of 
an hsnest, quiet man, and good cilizeu, than to 
retire from civil broils ? from which some, wlio 

appreheusioa of danger ; but you. after a full testi- 
mony of my life, and trial of my friendship, will 
fiud nothing more safe or more reputable than to 
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keep yourself clear from all Ihii contention. Tlie 
llith of April, on the road''." 

Antony also, whom Cnatr left to goard Italy 
in his absence, wrote to him to the same purpose, ' 

jinloniui Tribiixr of llie prople and fropralar lo 
Ckero Emperor. 

" Tf I had not a great esteem for ynu, and mncb 
greater indeed than you imagine, 1 should not be 
concerned at the report which is spread of yon, 
especially when I take it to be false. BiA out 
of tbe excess of my affection, I cannot dissemble, 
that even a report, though false, makes some im- 
pression on me. I cannot believe that you are 
preparing to croaa tbe sea, when you have such a [ 
value for DolabeUa, and your daughter Tullia. that I 
excellent woman, and are so much valued by us j 
all, to whom in truth your dignity and honour are , 
almost dearer than to yourEelf ; yet I did not think 
it (be part of a friend not to be moved by the dis- 
course even of ill.deaigning men, and wrote this 
with tbe greater inclinaCloa, as I take my part to 
be the more difGcalt on the account of our late 
coldness, occasioned rather by my jealousy, than 
any injury from you. For I desire you to assure 
yourself, that nobudy is dearer to me than you, 
excepting my Csesar, and that I know also that 
Cffisar reckons M. Cicero in the liret class of hia 
frienda. Wherefore I beg of you, my Cicero, 
that you will keep yourself free and undetermined, 
and despise tbe fideUty of that mau who first did 
yon an injury, that he might afterwards do you a 
kindness \ nor fly from him, who, though he 
should not love you, which is impossible, yet will 
always desire to see you in safety and splendour. 
I have sent Calpumina to you with this, tbe most 
intimate of my friends, that yon might perceive 
the great concern which I have for your life and 
dignity'." 

Cslins also wrote to him on the same subject, 
but finding, by some hints in Cicero's answer, that 
be was actually preparing to run away to Pompey, 
be sent Mm a second letter, in a most patlietic, or, 
as Cicero calls it, lamentable strain', in hopes to 
work upon him by alarming all his fears. 

Calius la Cioero. 
" Being in a consternation at your letter, by 
which you show tliat you are meditating nothing 
but what is dismal, yet neither tell me direetly 
what it is nor wholly hide it from me, I presently 
wrote this to you. By all your fortunes, Cicero, I 
by your children, I beg and beseech you not to 
take any step injurious to your safety; for 1 call 
the gods and men and our friendship to witness, 
that what I have told and forewarned you of was 
not any vain conceit of my own, but after I had 
talked with Cssar, and understood from him how 
he resolved to act after his victory, I informed you 
of what I bad learned. If you imagine that his 
conduct will always be tbe same, in dismissing his 
enemies and offering conditions, you are mistaken. 
He thinks and even talks of nothing but what la 
tierce and severe, and is gone away much out of 
humour with the senate and thoroughly provoked 
by the opposition which be has met with, nor will 

' M. C«li eplilolam scriptam miafflnbUltcr.— liild. g. 
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there be any room for mercy. Wherefore, if you 
yourself, your only son, your house, your remain, 
ing hopes, be dear to you ; if I , if the worthy man 
your son-in-law, have any weight with you, you 
should not desire to overturn our fortunes and 
force us to hate or to relinquish that cause in which 
our safety consists, or to entertain an impious wish 
against yours. Lastly, reflect on this, that you 
have already given all the offence which you can 
give by staying so long behind ; and now to declare 
against a conqueror whom you would not offend 
while his cause was doubtful, and to fly after those 
who run away, with whom you would not join 
while they were in condition to resist, is the utmost 
folly. Take care that, while you are ashamed not 
to approve yourself one of the best citizens, you be 
not too hasty in determining what is the best. But 
if I cannot wholly prevail with you, yet wait at 
least till you know how we succeed in Spain, which 
I now tell you will be ours as soon as Csesar comes 
thither. What hopes they may have when Spain 
is lost, I know not ;'and what your view can be in 
acceding to a desperate cause, by my faith I cannot 
find out. As to the thing which you discover to 
me by your silence about it, Csesar has been in- 
formed of it, and after the first salutation told me 
presently what he had heard of you. I denied that 
I knew anything of the matter, but begged of him 
to write to you in a manner the most effectual to 
make you stay. He carries me with him into 
Spain ; if he did not, I would run away to you 
wherever you are before I came to Rome, to dis- 
pute this point with you in person and hold you 
fast even by force. Consider, Cicero, again and 
again, that you do not utterly ruin both you and 
yours ; that you do not knowingly and willingly 
throw yourself into difficulties whence you see no 
way to extricate yourself. But if either the re- 
proaches of the better sort touch you, or you 
cannot bear the insolence and haughtiness of a 
certain set of men, I would advise you to choose 
some place remote from the war till these contests 
be over, which will soon be decided. If you do 
this I shall think that you have done wisely, and 
you will not offend Ceesarfi^." 

Cselius's advice as well as his practice was 
grounded upon a maxim, which he had before 
advanced in a letter to Cicero, that in a public 
dissention, as long as it was carried on by civil 
methods one ought to take the honester side, but 
when it came to arms the stronger, and to judge 
that the best which was the safest •". Cicero was 
not of his opinion, but governed himself in this, as 
he generally did in all other cases, by a contrary 
rule, that where our duty and our safety interfere 
we should adhere always to what is right, whatever 
danger we incur by it. 

Curio paid Cicero a friendly visit of two days 
about this time, on his way towards Sicily, the 
command of which Csesar had committed to him. 
Their conversation turned on the unhappy condition 
of the times and the impending miseries of the war, 
in which Curio was open and without any reserve 
in talking of Csesar's views. " He exhorted Cicero 

e Ep. Fam. viii. 16. 

b Illud te non arbitror fugere ; quin homines in dissen- 
sione domestica debeant, quamdiu civiliter sine armis 
cemetur, honestiorem seqiii partem: ubi ad bellum et 
castra ventum sit, firmiorem ; et id melius statuere, quod 
tutius sit.— Ibid. vUi. 14. 



to choose some neutral place for his retreat, assured 
him that Csesar would be pleased with it, offered 
him all kind of accommodation and safe passage 
through Sicily, made not the least doubt but that 
Csesar would soon be master of Spain and then 
follow Pompey with his whole force, and that 
Pompey's death would.be the end of the war ; bnt 
confessed withal that he saw no prospect or glim- 
mering of hope for the republic ; said that Caesar 
was so provoked by the tribune Metellus at Rome 
that he had a mind to have killed him, as many of 
his friends advised ; that if he had done it a great 
slaughter would have ensued ; that his clemency 
flowed, not from his natural disposition, but because 
he thought it popular, and if he once lost the 
affections of the people he would be cruel ; that he 
was disturbed to see the people so disgusted by his 
seizing the public treasure, and though he had 
resolved to speak to them before he left Rome, yet 
he durst not venture upon it for fear of some 
affront, and went away at last much discomposed ^'' 

The leaving the public treasure at Rome a prey 
to Csesar, is censured more than once by Cicero as 
one of the blunders of his friends^ : but it is a 
common case in civil dissentions for the honester 
side, through the fear of discrediting their cause 
by any irregular act, to ruin it by an unseasonable 
moderation. The public money was kept in the 
temple of Saturn, and the consuls contented them- 
selves with carrying away the keys ; fancying that 
the sanctity of the place would secure it from 
violence, especially when the greatest part of it was 
a fund of a sacred kind, set apart by the laws for 
occasions only of the last exigency or the terror of 
a Gallic invasion ^ Pompey was sensible of the 
mistake when it was too late, and sent instructions 
to the consuls to go back and fetch away this 
sacred treasure; but Csesar was then so far ad- 
vanced that they durst not venture upon it, — and 
Lentulus coldly sent him word that he himself 
should first march against Csesar into Picenum, 
that they might be able to do it with safety". 
Csesar had none of these scruples, but as soon as 
he came to Rome ordered the ''doors of the temple 
to be broken open and the money to be seized for 
his own use, and had like to have killed the tribune 
Metellus,'' who, trusting to the authority of his 
office, was silly enough to attempt to hinder him. 
He found there an immense treasure, *' both in 
coin and wedges of solid gold, reserved from the 
spoils of conquered nations from the time even of 
the Punic war ; for the republic (as Pliny says) 
had never been richer than it was at this day**." 

Cicero was now impatient to be gone, and the 
more so on account of the inconvenient pomp of 
his laurel, and lictors, and style of emperor, which 
in a time of that jealousy and distraction exposed 
him too much to the eyes of the public as well as 
to the taunts and raillery of his enemies'^. He 
resolved to cross the sea to Pompey, yet knowing 

i Ad Att. X. 4. ^k"ibidrvii.'l2,T5; 
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^ C. Cassius attulit mandata ad consules, ut Romam 

venirent, pecimiam de sanctiore eerario auferrent— Consul 
rescripsit, ut prius ipse in Picenum. — ^Ad Att. vii. 21. 

n Nee fuit aliis temporibus respublica locupletior. — 
Plin. Uist. Nat. xxxUi. 3. 
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nomenque imperii quo appellor, — sed incurrit haeo nostra 
laurus non solum in oculos, sed jam etiam in voculas male- 
volorum. — Ep. Fam. ii. 16. 
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>E hii motioiu to be narrowly iritrhed. look psin« 
to conce*! bis intentinn, especiaU; from Antonf, 
who resided at this time in bja nelghbourlinnd. and 
kept B atri<!t eje upon bim. He seat bim word 
tberefore by letter, tbat be hud '*nadeEE^ Bgninst 

con-in-lnwDoliibelU; that if taehed other thoughts, 
he coiUd easily have been with Pompey j that bis 
chief reason for retiring wna to avoid tbe uneaajness 
or Biipearing in public with the formality of bii 
Uctora"." But Antony wrote him a surly answer, 
which Cicero calls a laconic mandate, and sent a 
copy of it to Atticai, to let him see, be aays, how 
tyrannically it waa drawn. 

" Huw sincere is your way of acting I for he 
who baa a mind to stind neuter stays at home ; be 
who goes abroail seems lo pass a judgment on the 
one side or the other. But it does uot belong ta 
me to determine whether a mtiD may go abroad or 
not. CiEsar has imposed this tiuk upon me, nut 
to suffer any man to go out of Italy. Wherefore 
it lignifies notliing for me to approve your resolu- 
tion if I have no power to indulge yon in it. I 
woidd have you write to Ciesar, and ask Ibat lavour 
of him : I do not doubt bat you will obtain it, 
especially since yon promise to retain a regard for 
our friendsbtpi." 

After this letter Antony never came to see him, 
but aent an excuse that be was ashamed Co do it 
because be took him to be angry with him, giving 

that lie had special orders lo obaerve bis motions''. 

These lettera give iis the most senaibls proof of 
Ibehigh esteem and credit in which Cicero flourished 
at this time in Rome: when in a contest for empire, 
whicli force alone was to decide, we aee the chiefa 
on both sides so Eolicitous to gain a man (□ their 
party who bad no pinniiiar skill in arms or talents 
for war; but his name and authority was the 
acquiaidon which they sought | since whatever was 
the fata of their arms, the world, they knew, would 
judge better of tbe cause which Cicero espoused. 
The same letters will cunfulc likewise in a great 
measure the common opinion of bis want of resO' 
lution in all cases of difficulty, aince no man could 
show a greater than he did ou the preaeut oecaaion, 
when, against the importunities of his friends aud 
all the invitations of a successful power, he uboee 
to follow that cause which be thought the best, 
though ha knew it to be the weakest. 

During CtEsar's abaence in Spain, Antony, who 
had nobody to control him at home, gave a free 
conrae to bis natural diaposition, and indulged 
himself without reaeive in all tbe excess of lewdness 
and luinry. Cicero, describing bis uanal equipage 
in travelling about Italy, saja, " He carries with 
him in an open chaise tlie famed actresa Cytheris, 
his wife follows in a eecond, with seven other dose 
litters full of his wborea and boys. See by what 
base bands we fall, and doubt if you can whether 



u dbl tmperatum dicit Antonlufl. 



CiEssr, let him coma vanquished or Tictorious, will 
out make cruel work amongat ns at his return. 
Par my part, if 1 cannot get a ship I will take a 
boat to transport myself out of thrir reach ; but I 
shall tell yon mare alter I have bad a conference 
with Antouy'." Among Antony'a other exttava- 
KBuces, he bad the insolence to appear aometimcs 
in public with bis mistress Cytberia in a chariot 
drawn by lioni. Cicero, alluding to this in a letter 
lo Attieus, tells him jocosely that he need not be 
afiwd of Antony'a Hons'. for though tbe beast* 
were ao fierce the master himself was very tame. 

riiny speaks of this fact as a designed insult on 
tbe Roman people, as if, hy the emblem of tbe 
liana, Antooy intended to giva tbem to understand 
thnt the fiercest spirita of them would be forced to 
submit to the yoke". Plutarch also mentiona it i 
but both uf them place it after the battle of Phar. 
salifl, though It la evident from this hint of it given 
by Cicero that it happened long before. 

Whilst Cicero continued at Formiee deliberating 
on the measures of his conduct, be formed several 
poUtical theses adapted to the drcnmstancea of 
the times, for the amusement of bis solitary hours; 
" Whether a man ouglit to stay in bis country 
when it was possessed by a tyrant. Whether one 
DU^^bt not by all means Co aCtempt the disaolution 
of the tyranny, though bia city on that account 
waa expoaed to the utmoat hazard. Whether there 
waa not caase to be afraid of the man who should 
dissolve it, lest he should advance himself into the 
other's place. Whether we should not help our 
country by the methods of peace rather Chan war. 
Whether it be tbe part of a citixen to siC still in a 
neutral pU(<e while his country is oppreased, or Co 
run all hazards for the sake of the common liberty. 
Whether one ought to bring ^war upon bis ci^, 
and besiege it, when in the handa of a tyranC. 
Whether a man, noC approving the dissolution of 
a Cyninny by war, ODght not to join himself how- 
ever Co the beat citizens. Whether one ought to 
act with his benefactors and frienda, though they 
do not in bis opinion take right measures for the 
public interest. Whether a man who has done 
great services to his country, and for that reason 
has been envied and cruelly treaCed. is Btill bound 
to expose himself to freah dangers for it, or may 
not be permitted at laat to Cake care of himself 
and his family and give up ail political maCLera 
to the men of power ;— by eierriaing myself (saya 
he) in these questions, and examining them on 
the one side and the other, I relieve my mind 
from ita presenC anxiety, and draw out aomething 
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From the time of his leaving the city together 
with Pompey and the senate, there passed not a 
single day in which he did not write one or more 
letters to Atticus^^, the only friend whom he trusted 
with the secret of his thoughts. From these letters 
it appears, that the sum of Atticus's advice to him 
agreed entirely with his own sentiments, that if 
Pompey remained in Italy he ought to join with 
him ; if not, should stay behind and expect what 
fresh accidents might produce'. This was what 
Cicero had hitherto followed ; and as to his future 
conduct, though he seems sometimes to be a little 
wavering and irresolute, yet the result of his deli- 
berations constantly turned in favour of Pompey. 
His personal affection for the man, preference of 
his cause, the reproaches of the better sort, who 
began to censure his tardiness,, and above all his 
gratitude for favours received, which had ever the 
greatest weight with him, made him resolve at all 
adventures to run after him ; and though he was 
displeased with his management of the war and 
without any hopes of his success*, though he knew 
him before to be no politician, and now perceived 
him, he says, to be" no general, yet with all his 
faults he could not endure the thought of deserting 
him, nor hardly forgive himself for staying so long 
behind him. *' For as in love (says he), anything 
dirty and indecent in a mistress will stifle it for 
the present, so the deformity of Pompey's conduct 
put me out of humour with him, but now that he 
is gone my love revives and I cannot bear his 
absence," &c.^ 

What held him still a while longer was the tears 
of his family and the remonstrances of his daughter 
Tullia, who entreated him to wait only the issue of 
the Spanish war, and urged it as the advice of 
Atticus*^. He was j^sionately fond of this daugh- 
ter, and with great reason, for she was a woman of 
singular accomplishments, with the utmost affection 
and piety to him. Speaking of her to Atticus, 
" how admirable (says he) is her virtue ! how does 
she bear the public calamity ! how her domestic 
disgusts ! what a greatness of mind did she show 
at my parting from them ! in spite of the tender- 

utramque partem, tum greece tum latine, abduco parum- 
I>er animum a molestiis et rod vpo^pyov ri delibero. — Ad 
Att. ix. 4. 

y HujuB autem epistols non solum ea causa est, ut ne 
quis a me dies intermittetur, quin dem ad te literas, sed, 
&c.— Ibid. viii. 12. 

Alteram tibi eodem die hanc epistolam dictavi, et pridie 
dederam mea manu longiorem. — Ibid. x. 3. 

* Ego quidem tibi non sim auctor, si Pompeius Italiam 
relinquit, te quoque profugere, summo enim perlculo 
facies, nee reipublics proderis ; cui quidem posterlus pote- 
ris prodesse, si manseris. — Ibid. ix. 10. 

• Ingrati animi crimen horreo.— Ibid. Ix. 2, 5, 7- 

Neo mehercule hoc facio reipublicse causa, quam fundi- 
tus deletam puto, sed nequis me putet ingratum in eum, 
qui me levavit iis incommodis, quibus ipse affucerat. — 
Ibid. ix. 19. 

Fortunee sunt committenda omnia. Sine spe conamur 
ulla. Si melius quid acciderit mirabimur.— Ibid. x. 2. 

^ Sicut iv rots dpcoTLKotSt alienani immundee, insulsse, 
indecorse : sic me illius fugee, negligontisque deformitas 
avertit ab amore— nimc emergit amor, nunc desiderium 
ferre non possum.— Ibid. ix. 10. 

c Sed cum ad me mea Tullia scribat, orans, ut quid in 
Hispania geratur expectem, et semper adscribat idem 
videri tibi. — Ibid- x. 8. 

Lacrymae meorum me interdum molliunt, precantium, 
ut de Uispaniis expectemus.— Ibid. x. 9. 



ness of her love she wishes me to do nothing but 
what is right and for my honour**." But as to the 
affair of Spain, he answered, ** that whatever was 
the fate of it, it could not alter the case with 
regard to himself; for if Csesar should be driven 
out of it, his journey to Pompey would be less wel- 
come and reputable, since Curio himself would run 
over to him ; or if the war was drawn into length, 
there would be no end of waiting ; or lastly, ijf 
Pompey*8 army should be beaten, instead of sitting 
still, as they advised, he thought just the contrary, 
and should choose the rather to run away from the 
violence of such a victory. He resolved, therefore," 
he says, *' to act nothing craftily ; but whatever 
became of Spain to find out Pompey as soon as be 
could, in conformity to Solon's law, who made it 
capital for a citizen not to take part in a civil dis- 
sention*." 

Before his going off, Servios Sulpicins sent him 
word from Rome that he had a great desire to have 
a conference with him, to consult in common what 
measures they ought to take. Cicero consented to 
it, in hopes to find Servius in the same mind with 
himself, and to have his company to Pompey's 
camp : for in answer to his message, he intimated 
his own intention of leaving Italy, and if Servius 
was not in the same resolution, advised him to save 
himself the trouble of the journey ; though, if he 
had anything of moment to communicate, he would 
wait for his coming ^ But at their meeting, he 
found him so timorous and desponding, and so full 
of scruples upon everything which was proposed, 
that, instead of pressing him to the same conduct 
with himself, he found it necessary to conceal his 
own design from him. '* Of all the men," says be, 
** whom I have met with, he is alone a greater 
coward than C. Marcellus, who laments his hav- 
ing been consul ; and urges Antony to hinder 
my going, that he himself may stay with a better 
graces^." 

Cato, whom Pompey had sent to possess himself 
of Sicily, thought fit to quit that post, and yield up 

d Cujus quidem virtus mirifica. Quomodo ilia fert 
publicam cladem? quomodo domesticas tricas? quantus 
autem animus in discessu nostro ? sit (FTopyrff sit summa 
trivrri^is ; tamen nos reote facere et bene audire vult — 
Ad Att. X. B. 

« Si pelletur, quam gratus aut quam honestus tum erit 
ad Pompeium noster adventus, cum ipsum Curionem ad 
ipsum transiturum putem? si trahitur bellum, quid 
expectem, aut quam diu ? relinquitur, ut si vineimur in 
Hispania, quiescamus. Id ego contra puto : istum enim 
victorem relinquendum magis puto, quam victum. — ^Ibid. 

Astute nihil sum acturus ; fiat in Hispania quidlibet. — 
Ibid. X. 6. 

Ego vero Solonis— legem negligam, qui capite sanxit, si 
qui in seditione non alterius utrius partis fuisset— Ibid. 
X. 1. 

f Sin autem tibi hominiprudentissimovidetur utile esse, 
nos coUoqui, quanquam longius etiam cogitabam ab urbe 
discedere, cujus jam etiam nomen invitus audio, tamen 
propius accedam.— Ep. Fam. iv. 1. 

Restat ut discedendum putem ; in quo reliqua videtur 
esse deliberatio, quod consilium in discessu, quae loca 
sequamur — si habes jam statutum, quid tibi agendum 
putes, in quo non sit conjunctum consilium tuum cum 
meo, supersedeas hoc labore itineris.— -Ibid. iv. 2. 

8 Servii consilio nihil expeditur. Omnes captiones in 
omni sententia occurrunt. Unum C. Marcello cc^^ovi 
timidiorem, quem consulem fuisse pcenitet— qui etiam 
Antonium conflrmasse dicitur, ut me impediret, quo ipse, 
credo, honestius. — Ad Att. x. IS. 
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be island to CDrio. wbo emie Uken>i>e to seize it 
n CepsBr'B part witli a superior farce. Cicero wBi 
much Bcandttliied at Cato'a condnct, Iwiog per- 
suaded thet he might hive held hia pogeeaBian 
without difljcultji : and that all honeat men Kould 
f floclied to liim, eBpeciall]' when ?onipej'ii 
fleet was so near to support him : fot if that had 
once appeared on the coast, and begun to acti 
Curio himself, as he confessed, would bate mn 
a«»j the first. ■' I wish," says Cicero, "thalColta 
msj hold out SanliniQ, as it ia said he will ; far if 
lo, how hase will Cato's act appear^ I " 

In these circniDsIances, while he was preparing 
all thing! for bis voyage, and waiting onlj for ■ 
fair wind, he removetl from liit Caman to his Potn- 
peiHD villa, hejond Niplei, which not being so 
imodious for an embarliment, would help to 
lessen the suspicion of his intended fligbt^ Here 
he received > private message from the officers of 
hree cohorts which were in gsrrieon at Pompeii, 
a heg leate tn wait upon him tlie daj following, 
in order to deliver up their troops and the town 
) bis haoda ; but instead of listening to the 
rture, be slipped sway the next morning before 
to avoid feeing them, since such a farce or a 
greater could be of no service there, and he waa 
apprebeosive that it wai designed ooly as a trap 

Thus pursuing at last the result of nil hia delibe- 
rations, and preferring the considerntion of dnty to 
that of his Bflfety, he embarliBd lo follow Pompey ; 
and though, from the nature of the war, he plainly 
saw aud declared, " that it was a conteutioa only 
for rule ; yet he thought Pompey the modester, 
boneater, and juster king of the tno ; and if he did 
not conquer, that the very name of the Roman 
people would he extiognisbed i or if he did, that it 
would slill be after the manner and pattern of 

_ la, with ranch cruelty aud blood'." Wjtb these 
melancholy reflecrioru, be Bet sail on the eleventh 

f June"*, "ruahiiig (ss he tells ua) knowingly and 
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willingly into voluntary destrucdon, and doing juat 
what cattle do, when driven by any force, running 
aher those of his own liind ; for as the ox (says 
he) follows the herd, so I follow the honest, or 
those St least nhn are called eo, though it be to 
certain ruin'." Aa (o hia brother Quintua, he 
was so far from desiring his company in this Right, 
that he pressed him to stay in Italy on neeount of 
his personal obligations lo Ciesar, and the relation 
that he had borne to him : yet Quintus would not 
t>e left behind ; but declared that be would follow 
hia brother whithersoever be should lead, i 
think that party right which he should cboDse 
Um". 

What gave Cioero a more particular abhorrence 
of the war into which he was entering was, to see 
Pompey on all oocasiona affecting to imitate SylU, 
and to bear bim often say. with a superior air, 
>* Could Sylia do such a thing, and cannot 1 do 
it ?" as if determined to make Sjlla's victory the 
pattern of hia own. He was now in much the same 
circumstances in which thatccnqneror bad once been; 
sustaining the cause of the senate by bis arms, and 
treated aa an enemy by those wbo posaeased Italy ; 
and as he flattered himself with the same good for- 
tune, so he waa meditatingtbesamekindof return, 
and threatening ruin and proacription to all his 
enemies. This frequently shocked Cieern, as wa 
find from many of hia letters, to consider with 
what cruelty and effiision of civil blood the sno- 
cess even of hia own fiiends would certainly be 

We have no account of the manner and circt 
stances uf his voyage, or by what course he steered 
towards Dyrrhachium; for after hts leaving Italy, 
ail his correspondence with it was in great meaanre 
cut nS ; so that from June, in which he sailed, we 
find an intermission of about nine months in the 
series of hia lettera, and not more than four of 
them written to Atcicns during the continnance of 
the war'. He arrived, however, safely in Pompey'a 
camp, with his son, bis brother, and nephew, com- 
mitting the fortunes of tfae whole family to the 
issue of that cause : and that be might make some 
amends for coming so late, and gain the greater 
authority vrith bis party, be fnruished Pompey, 
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who was in great want of money, with a lai^e sum 
out of his own stock for the public service ^ 

But as he entered into the war with reluctance, 
so he found nothing in it but what increased his 
disgust : he disliked everything which they had 
done, or designed to do ; saw nothing good amongst 
them but their cause ; and that their own counsels 
would ruin them. For all the chiefs of the party, 
trusting to the superior fame and authority of Pom- 
pey, and dazzled with the splendour of the troops 
which the princes of the East had sent to their 
assistance, assured themselves of victory ; and 
without reflecting on the different character of the 
two armies, would hear of nothing but fighting. It 
was Cicero's business therefore to discourage this 
wild spirit, and to represent the hazard of the war, 
the force of Caesar, and the probability of his beat- 
ing them, if ever they ventured a battle with him : 
but all his remonstrances were slighted, and he 
himself reproached as timorous and cowardly by 
the other leaders ; though nothing afterwards hap- 
pened to them but what he had often foretold*. 
This soon made him repent of embarking in a 
cause so imprudently conducted ; and it added to 
bis discontent, to find himself even blamed by 
Cato for coming to them at all, and deserting that 
neutral post which might have given him the better 
opportunity of bringing about an accommodation ^ 

In this disagreeable situation, he declined all em- 
ployment; and finding his counsels wholly slighted, 
resumed his usual way of raillery; and what he 
could not dissuade by his authority, endeavoured 
to make ridiculous by his jests. This gave occa- 
sion, afterwards, to Antony, in a speech to the 
senate, to censure the levity of his behaviour in 
the calamity of a civil war ; and to reflect not only 
upon his fears, but the unseasonableness also of his 
jokes. To which Cicero answered, " that though 
their camp indeed was full of care and anxiety, yet 
in circumstances the most turbulent, there were 
certain moments of relaxation which all men, who 
had any humanity in them, were glad to lay hold 
on : but while Antony reproached him both with 
dejection and joking at the same time, it was a 
sure proof that he had observed a proper temper 
and moderation in them both"." 

' Etsi egeo rebus omnibus, quod is quoque in angusttis 
est, quicum sumus, cui magnam dedimus pecuniam mu- 
tuam, opinuntcs nobis, constitutis rebus, cam rem etiam 
honori fore. [Ibid. xi. 3.] si quas habuimus facultatcs, eas 
Pompeio turn, cum id videbamur sapienter facere, detuli- 
mus. — Ad Att. 13. 

• Quippe mihi nee que accidunt, nee que aguntur, ullo 
modo probantur. [Ibid. xi. 4.] Niliil boni preter causam. 
[Ep. Fam. vii. 3.] Itaque ego, qucm turn fortes illi viri, 
Domitii et Lentuli, timidum esse dicebant, 6lc. [Ibid. vi. 
21.] quo quidem in bello, nihil adversi accidit non predi- 
cente me. — Ibid. 6. 

t Cujus me mei fact! ptenituit, non tarn propter peri- 
culum meum, quam propter vitia multa, quae ibi offendi, 
quo veneram. — Ibid. vii. 3 ; Plutarch, in Cic. 

° Ipse fugi adhuc omne munus, eo magis, quod ita nihil 
poterat agi, ut mihi et meis rebus aptum esset. [Ad Att. 
xi. 4.] Quod autem idem mcestitiam meam reprehendit, 
idem Jocuni ; magno argumento est, me in utroque fuisse 
moderatum. — Phil ii. 16. 

Some of Cicero's sayings on this occasion are preserved 
by diflPerent writers. When Pompey put him in mind of 
his coming to late to them : How can / come late, said 
be, when I find nothing in readinets among you 9 — and 
upon Pompey's asking him sarcastically, where hit ton- 
in-law Dolabelta wat ; He it with your father-in-law » 



Young Brutus was also in Pompey's camp, where 
he distinguished himself by a peculiar zeal ; which 
Cicero mentions as the more remarkable, because 
he had always professed an irreconcilable hatred to 
Pompey as to the murderer of his father*. But 
he followed the cause, not the man ; sacrificing all 
his resentments to the service of his country, and 
looking now upon Pompey as the general of the 
republic and the defender of their common liberty. 

During the course of this war, Cicero never 
speaks of Pompey's conduct but as a perpetual 
succession of blunders. His first step, of leaving 
Italy, was condemned indeed by all, but particu- 
larly by Atticus ; yet to us, at this distance, it 
seems not only to have been prudent, but neces- 
sary''. What shocked people so much at it, was 
the discovery that it made of his weakness and 
want of preparation ; and after the security which 
he had all along afiected, and the defiance so oft 
declared against his adversary, it made him appear 
contemptible to run away at last on the first ap- 
proach of Csesar. ** Did you ever see," says 
Cselius, ** a more silly creature than this Pompey of 
yours ; who, after raising all this bustle, is found to 
be such a trifler.^ or did you ever read or hear of 
a man more vigorous in action, more temperate in 
victory, than our Caesar' ?" 

Pompey had left Italy about a year before Csesar 
found it convenient to go after him ; during which 
time he had gathered a vast fleet from all the ma- 
ritime states and cities dependent on the empire, 
without making any use of it to distress an enemy 
who had no fleet at all : he suffered Sicily and Sar- 
dinia to fall into Csesar's hands without a blow ; 
and the important town of Marseilles, after having 
endured a long siege for its affection to his cause. 
But his capital error was the giving up Spain, and 
neglecting to put himself at the head of the best 
army that he had, in a country devoted to his in- 
terests, and commodious for the operations of his 
naval force. When Cicero first heard of this reso- 
lution, he thought it monstrous* ; and, in truth, 
the committing that war to his lieutenants, against 

replied he. To a person newly arrived from Italy, and 
informing them of a strong rep<»rt at llome, that Pompey 
wat blocked up by Ccetar ; And you tailed hither ther^ore, 
said he, that you might tee it with your own eyet. And 
even after their defeat, when Nonnius was exhorting them 
to courage, because there were teven eaglet ttill left in 
Pompey't camp ; You encourage well, said he, if we we're 
to fight with jackdawt. By the frequency of these sple- 
netic jokes, he is said to have provoked Pompey so far as 
to tell him, / with that you would go over to the other tide, 
that you may begin to fear u#.— Alacrob. Sutum. ii. 3 ; 
Plutarch, in Cic. 

* Brutus amicus in causa versatur acriter.— Ad Att. xi. 
4 ; Plutarch, in Brut, et Pomp. 

y Quorum dux quam iirrpaTi^yriTos, tu quoque anl- 
madvertis, cui ne Picena quidem nota sunt : quam autem 
sine consilio, res testis.— Ad Att. vii. 13. 

6i iste Italiam relinquet, faciet omnino male, et ut ego 
existimo &\oyiffra5, Ac— Ibid. ix. JO. 

z Kcquando tu hominem ineptiorem quam tuum Cn. 
Poropeium vidisti? qui tantas turbas, qui tarn nugax 
esset, commorit ? ecquem autem Caesare nostro acriorem 
in rebus agendis, eodem in victoria temperatiorem, aut 
legisti aut audisti?— Ep. Fam. viii. 15. 

■ Omnis hsc classis Alexandria, Colchis, Tyro, Bidone, 
Cypro, Paraphilia, Lycia, Rhode, &o. ad intercludendos 
Italise commeatus— comparatur.— Ad Att. ix. 9. 

Nunciant .£gyptum— cogitare ; Uispaniam abjeciase. 
Monstra narrant.— Ad Att. ix. 11. 
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Some have been spt ta wander why Cie»Br, aflei 
forcing Pompey out of Italy, instegd of uroastng the 
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should Jeive him for the B]iacc of a year to gntlier 
arraiei and fleets at bii leisure, nnd sCrenglhen him- 
self nilh all the forces of the East. BntCKsorhad 
good ressans for what he did : he knew that all the 
troops which could ba drawn tai^ther irom those 
countries were no match for his i that if he bad 
pursued him directly to Greece, and driTen him out 
of it, as lie had done out of Italy, he should have 
driven him probably into Spain, where of all plsces 
he desired the least to meet him ; and where, in all 
erenta, Pompey hid a sure resource as long as it 
was possessed by a firm and veteran nrmy ; which 
it was Ccesar'a businees therefore to destroy in the 
first (ilace, or he could enpect no auccess from the 
war 1 and there was no appcrtunity of destroying 
it so faTonrsblfl as when Pompey himself was at 
such a distance from it. This was the reason of 
bis marcliing back with so mneli expedition, " to 
find," as he said, "an army without a general, and 
return Co a general without an army''." The etont 
showed that he judged right; for within forty daya 
from the hrst Bight of bis enemy in Spain, be made 
bimaelf master of ^ whole provinL-c^. 

After the reduction of Spain, lie was created dic- 
tator by M. Lepidus, then pnetorat Home ; and by 
A vim 703 '''' dictatorial power declared himsatf 

cic as. ' consul, with P. Seriilius Isauricns; 

Qoss. but he was no sooner invested with 

c. jitutrs this office, than he marched to Brun- 
CA^sAR n. diaium, and embarlied, on Qie fourth 
r, BHivjLiUB of January, in order to find ont Pom- 
vAit* isjiu- pgy_ TiiB carrying about in his person 
Bitus. jjii^ supreme dignity of the empire, 

added no Bmsil authority to his cauae, by niidiing 
tlie cities and states abroad the mure cautious of 
acting against him, or giving them a better pre- 
tence at least for opening their gates to the consul 
of Kome''. Cicero all this while, deapajringof any 
good from the war, had been using all his endea- 
vours to dispose his friends to peace, till Pompey 
forbade any farther mention of it in eooneit i de- 
claring, that be valued neither life nor country for 
which he must be indebted to Ciesar, ai Che world 
must take the case to be. shoald he accept any 
condiciuns in his present circumstances =. He was 
sensible ibat he had hitherto been acting a oon. 
tempiible part, and done nothing equal to the great 
name which he had acijnired in the world i and was 
determined, Uierelbre, to reCrieve hia honour, before 
he laid down his arms, by the destruction of his 
adversary, or lo perish in the attempt. 

During the blocknde of Dyrrbacbium, it was a 
cumnt notion in Ceeiar's army Chat Pompey would 
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draw off his troops into his abips, and remove the 
war to some distant place. Upon this, Dolabella, 
who was with Ciesar, sent ■ letter to Cicero, into 
Pompey'a camp, exhorting him, " that if Pompey 
should be driven from theje quarters, Co seek sour 
other coanCry, he would sit down quietly at Atbeni 
or any city remote from the war: that it was tin 
to thiak of bis own aifety, and be a friend to him- j 
■elf rather than lo othera : that he had no« fully | 
satisfied bis duty, his friendsbipi and his engage- I 
mcnts Co that party which he had espoused in the 
republic : that there was nothing left but lo be 
where the republic itself now was, rather than, by 

and that Cnsar would readily approve this con- 
duct'." But the war look a ^nite different turn ; 
and instead of Pompey's runnmg away from Dyr- 
riiachium, Ciesar, by an uneipected defeat before it, 
wns forced to retire the (tmt, and leave to Pompey 
the credit of pnrsuiog bim, as iu a kind of flight 
towards Macedonia. 

While llie two armies were thus employed, Cieliui 
now pmtor at Rome, trusting to his powerand Che 
success of his party, began lo publish several vio- 
lent and odious taws, especially one for the cancel- 
ling of all debts'. This raised a great flame in the 
eiCy, till be vras overruled and deposed from his 
magistracy by the consul ServiUns and the senate 
but being made desperate by this affront, be r 
called Milo from bis exile at Marseilles, wlioi 
Casar had refused to restore ; and, in concert with 
him, resolved to raise some public commotion in 
favour of Pompey. In Ihia disposition, he wrote 
his lost letter to Cicero ; in which, after an account 
of his conversion, and the service which he was 
projecting, " You are asleep," says he, " and do not 
know how open and weak we are here : what are 
yon doing ? arc you waiting for a battle, which is 
sure to be against you ? I am not acquainted with 
your troo]is ; but ours have been long used to lieht 
hard, and to bear cold and hunger wiUi eBse'." 
But this disturbance, which began to alarm all 
Italy, was soon ended by the death of the authors 
of it, Milo and CkIius, who perished in their rash 
attempt, being destroyed by tlie soldiers whom they 
were endeavouring to debauch. They had both at- 
tached themselves very early to the interests and 
the authority of Cicero, and were qualified by their 
parts and fortunes to have made a principal figure 
in the republic, if they had continued in those 
sentiments, and adhered to hie advice i but their 
passions, pleasures, and ambition, got the asi 
daut, and, through a factious and turbulent life, 
hurried them on to this wretched fate. 

All thoogbta of peace being now laid as 
Cicero's next advice to Pompey was, to draw the 
war into length, nor ever to give Ciesar the oppor- 
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tunity of a battle. Pompey approved this counsel, 
and pursued it for some time, till he gained the 
advantage above-mentioned before Dyrrhacbium ; 
which gave him such a confidence in his own 
troops, and such* a contempt of Caesar's, " that 
from this moment," says Cicero, ** this great man 
ceased to be a general ; opposed a raw, new-raised 
army to the most robust and veteran legions ; was 
shamefully beaten, and, with the loss of his camp, 
forced to fly away alone'." 

Had Cicero's advice been followed, Caesar must 
inevitably have been ruined : for Pompey's fleet 
would have cut off all supplies from him by sea, 
and it was not possible for him to subsist long at 
land while an enemy, superior in number of troops, 
was perpetually harassing him and wasting the 
country : and the report everywhere spread of his 
flying from Dyrrhacbium before a victorious array 
which was pursuing him, made his march every 
way the more difficult, and the people of the coun- 
try more shy of assisting him : till the despicable 
figure that he seemed to make raised such an im- 
patience for fighting, and assurance of victory in 
the Pompeian chiefs, as drew them to the fatal 
resolution of giving him battle at Pharsalia. There 
was another motive likewise suggested to us by 
Cicero, which seems to have had no small influ- 
ence in determining Pompey to this unhappy step ; 
his superstitious regard to omens, and the admo- 
nitions of diviners, to which his nature was strongly 
addicted. The haruspices were all on his side, 
and flattered him with everything that was pros- 
perous : and besides those in his own camp, the 
whole fraternity of them at Rome were sending 
him perpetual accounts of the fortunate and auspi- 
cious significations which they had observed in the 
entrails of their victims ''. 

But, after all, it must needs be owned, that 
Pompey had a very difficult part to act, and much 
less liberty of executing what he himself approved, 
than in all the other wars in Which he had been 
engaged. In his wars against foreign enemies, his 
power was absolute, and all his motions depended 
on his own will ; but in this, besides several kings 
and princes of the East who attended him in per- 
son, he had with him in his camp almost all the 
chief magistrates and senators of Rome ; men of 
equal dignity with himself, who had commanded 
armies, and obtained triumphs, and expected a 
share in all his councils ; and that, in their com- 
mon danger, no step should be taken but by their 
common advice : and as they were under no en- 
gagement to his cause but what was voluntary, so 
they were necessarily to be humoured, lest through 
disgust they should desert it. Now these were all 
uneasy in their present situation, and longed to 
be at home in the enjoyment of their estates and 
honours : and having a confidence of victory, from 
the number of their troops and the reputation of 



1 Cum ab ea sententia Pompeius valde abhorreret, sua- 
dere institui, ut bellum duceret : hoc interdum probabat 
et in ea sententia videbatiir fore, et fuibset fortasae, nisi 
quadam ex pugna ccepisset militibus suis confidere. Ex 
eo tempore vir ille summus nullus imperator fuit : victus 
turpissime, amissis etiam castris, solus fugit.— Ep. Fam. 
vii. 3. 

^ Hoc civili bello, dii immortales! quae nobis in 

Grsciam Roma responsa hanispicum missa sunt? quae 

dicta Pompeio ? etenim ille admodum extis et ostentis 

movebatur. — De Div. ii. 24. 



their leader, were perpetually teasing Pompey to 
the resolution of a battle, charging him with a de- 
sign to protract the war for the sake of perpetuat- 
ing his authority ; and calling him another Aga- 
memnon, who was proud of holding so many kings 
and generals under his command'; till, being unable 
to withstand their reproaches any longer, he was 
driven, by a kind of shame, and against his judg- 
ment, to the experiment of a decisive action. 

Caesar was sensible of Pompey's difficulty, and 
persuaded that he could not support the indignity 
of showing himself afraid of fighting ; and from 
that assurance exposed himself often more rashly 
than prudence would otherwise justify : for his be- 
sieging Pompey at Dyrrhacbium, who was master 
of the sea which supplied everything to him that 
was wanted, while his own army was starving at 
land ; and the attempt to block up intrenchments 
so widely extended with much smaller numbers 
than were employed to defend them, must needs 
be thought rash and extravagant, were it not for 
the expectation of drawing Pompey by it to a ge- 
neral engagement; for when he could not gain that 
end, his perseverance in the siege had like to have 
ruined him, and would inevitably have done so if 
he had not quitted it, as he himself afterwards 
owned ■». 

It must be observed likewise, that while Pom- 
pey had any walls or intrenchments between him 
and Caesar, not all Caesar's vigour, nor the courage 
of his veterans, could gain the least advantage 
against him ; but on the contrary, that Caesar was 
baffled and disappointed in every attempt. Thus 
at Brundisium he could make no impression upon 
the town, till Pompey at full leisure had secured 
his retreat, and embarked his troops : and at Dyr- 
rhacbium, the only considerable action which hap- 
pened between them, was not only disadvantageous, 
but almost fatal to him. Thus ' far Pompey cer- 
tainly showed himself the greater captain, in not 
suflering a force, which he could not resist in the 
field, to do him any hurt, or carry any point against 
him, since that depended on the skill of the general. 
By the help of intrenchments he kqew how to 
make his new-raised soldiers a match for Caesar's 
veterans ; but when he was drawn to encounter 
him on the open plain, he fought against insuperable 
odds, by deserting his proper arms, as Cicero says, 
of caution, counsel, and authority, in which he 
was superior, and committing his fate to swords 
and spears, and bodily strength, in which his ene- 
mies far excelled him °. 

Cicero was not present at the battle of Pharsa- 
lia, but was left behind at Dyrrhacbium much out 

* Kal iv\ T^5c ainhv 0a(ri\4a koI * kyaixifjofova 
Ka\o{>PT(aVf 5ti KUKtlvos fiaffi\4<av Hih rhv vSktfiov 
^PX^^' H^^^'^V ^oiv ohtiitav \oyuTfjLuPf »al tviBaKtv 
aifTOis. — App. p. 470. 

Milites otium, socii moram, principes ambitum duels 
increpabani — Flor. iv. 2 ; Dio, p. 185 ; Plutarch, in Pomp. 

m Cesar pro natura ferox, et conficiendae rei cupidus, 
ostentare aciem, provocare, lacessere ; nunc obsidione 
castrorum, quae sedecim millium vallo obduxerat; (sed 
quid his obesset obsidio, qui patente mari omnibus copils 
abundarent?) nunc expugnatione Djrrrhachii irrita, tec. 
—Flor. iv. 2. 

'Clfio\6y€i re (itrayivdtaKtiv irpht Av/i^axiqf arpa- 
roiTiZtvaas, dec— App. p. 468. 

" Non lis rebus pugnabamus, quibus valere poteramus, 
consilio, auctoritate, causa, quae erant in nobis superiora ; 
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of humimr, as veil u out of order : hii diteonlent 
to tee all tfaingi going wroog on tbnt sidn, and 
oontrcir^ to hu adTiix, had brought upon him an 
ill babit of body and weak state of health, wiiicU 
made him drcliae all public command ; but he 
proaiificd Pomppy to follow, and continoe willi 
him, aa toon as liin health permitted"; and ae • 
pledge of his aincerity, aent hie son in the mean- 
while along with him, who, though very jonog, 
behaved himself gallantly, and acquiiTd great ap. 
plauie by his deiteriCy of riding and throwii^ tbe 
javelin, and performing every other part of military 
discipline at the head of one of the wings of horse, 
of which Pompey bad given bim the command'. 
Cato staid behind also in the camp at I>yrrhachium, 
which be commanded with fifteen cohorts, when 
Lahienus brought them the news of Pompef's 
defeat, npon whicli Catn offered the command to 
Cicero, na the Biiperioc in dignity ; and upon hia 
refusal of it, aa Plutarch tells us, young Poropej 
wai so enraged that he drew bis sword, and would 
have killed him upon the ipoC, if Cato had not 
prevented it. This fact is not menlioned by 
Cicero, yet seems to be referred to in his speech 
for Marcellua, where he says, that in the very war 
he had been a perpetual asserlor of peace, lo (he 
I hazard e sen of his Ufe'. But the wretched news 
I from Pharsalia threw them all into nucha conster- 
lon, tliat they presently took shipping, and dis- 
persed themselves severally, aa their hopes or 
inclinations led ibcm, into the different proiiuces 
of the empire'. The greatest part, who were deter- 
mined to renew tbe war, went directly into Africa, 
the general rendeivoQs of their scattered forces i 
whilst othere, who were disposed to eipect the 
farther issue of tilings, and take such measures aa 
fortune offered, retired to Acbaia ! but Cicero was 
resolved lo make this the end of the war to himself, 
and recommended the same conduct la his friends, 
declaring, that as they had been no match far 
Caisar when entire, they could not hope (o beat 
him when shattered and broken' ; and so, after a 
miserable campaign uf about eighteen months, he 
committed himself without hesitation to the mercy 
of the coni|ueror, and landed again at Brundisinm 
about the end of October. 
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from the conqueror; 
™"' that general licence, had : 

^ma'oic- apprehend some insult from 

M. iHivNi'ia lie with bis < 
Mai/.Ei/uH. yet to drop them would he a dimi- 
nution of that hononr which he had 
received from the Roman people, and the acknow- 
ledgment of a power superior to tbe laws: he 
cDndenined hiniBelf therefore for not continuing 
abroad, in some convenient placei ' 
be bad been sent for, or things wei 
What gave him the greater reason to reponi or 
this step was, a message that he received from 
Antony, who governed all in Ceessr's absence, and 
with the same cburlisb spirit with which he would 
have held him before in Italy agunst his will, 
seemed now disposed to drive him out of it : for 
he sent him the copy of a letter from Crsst, in 
which Caesar signified, "that he had beard that 
Cato and Metellns were at Rome, and appeared 
openly there, which might occasion some dis- 
tnrbanee ; wherefore he strictly enjoined that none 
should he suffered to come to Italy without a special 
licence from himself," Antony therefore desired 
Cicero to excuse him, since he could not help obey- 
ing CEsar's commands : bnt Cicero sent L. Lamia 
tu assure liim that Cesar had ordered DolabeDa to 
write to him to come lo Italy as >i>on as he pleased, 
and that he came upon the authority of Dolabetla's 
letter: so that Antony, in the edict which he 
published to eiclnde the Pompcians from Italy, 
excepted Cicero by name, which added still to hia 
mortification ; since all his desire was to be con- 
nived at only, or tacitly permitted, without being 
personally distinguished from the rest of bis party". 
But he hadsevcralolhergrievances of a domestic 
kiod, which concurred alw to make him unhappy : 
his brother Quintus, with bis son, after their 
escape from Phaisalia, fuliowed Cxiar into Asia, 
to obtain tbeir pardon from bim in person. Quintus 
had partioular reason tobeafmid of his resentment, 
on account of the relation which he had borne to 
him as one of his lieutenants in Gaul, where ha 
had been treated by bim with great generoaity i so 
that Cicero himself would have dissnaded him from 
going over to Pompey, but conld not prevail : yet 
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in this common calamity, Quintus, in order to 
make his own peace the more easily, resolved to 
throw all the blame upon his brother, and for that 
purpose made it the subject of all his letters and 
speeches to C»sar*s friends, to rail at him in a 
manner the most inhuman. 

Cicero was informed of this from all quarters, 
and that young Quintus, who was sent before 
towards Ceesar, had read an oration to his friends, 
which he had prepared to speak to him against his 
uncle. Nothing (as Cicero says) ever happened 
more shocking to him ; and though he had no 
small diffidence of Caesar's inclination, and many 
enemies labouring to do him ill offices, yet his 
greatest concern was, lest his brother and nephew 
should hurt themselves rather than him, by their 
perfidy * : for under all the sense of this provoca- 
tion, bis behaviour was just the reverse of theirs ; 
and having been informed that Csesar in a certain 
conversation had charged his brother with being the 
author of their going away to Pompey, he took 
occasion to write to him in the following terms : — 

'* As for my brother, I am not less solicitous for 
his safety than my own ; but in my present situa- 
tion dare not venture to recommend him to you : 
all that I can pretend to is, to beg that you will 
not believe him to have ever done anything towards 
obstructing my good offices and affection to you ; 
but rather, that he was always the adviser of our 
union, and the companion, not the leader of my 
voyage : wherefore, in all other respects I leave it 
to you to treat him as your own humanity and his 
friendship with you require ; but I entreat you, in 
the most pressing manner, that I may not be the 
cause of hurting him with you on any account 
whatsoever^." 

He found himself likewise at this time in some 
distress for want of money, which in that season 
of public distraction it was very difficult to procure, 
either by borrowing or selling : the sum which 
he advanced to Pompey had drained him ; and 
his wife, by her indulgence to stewards and fa- 
vourite servants, had made great waste of what was 
left at home ; and instead of saving anything from 
their rents, had plunged him deeply into debt : so 
that Atticus's purse was the chief fund which he 
had to trust to for his present support'. 

The conduct of Dolabella was a farther mortifi- 
cation to him, who, by the fiction of an adoption 
into a plebeian family, had obtained the tribunate 
this year, and was raising great tumults and dis- 
orders in Rome, by a law which he published, to 
expunge all debts. Laws of that kind had been 

X Quintus misit filium non solum sui deprecatorem, sed 
etiam accusatorem mei — ^neque vero desistet, ubicunque 
est omnia in me maledicta conforre. Nihil mihi unquam 
tam incredibile accidit, nihil in his mails tam acerbum. — 
Ad Att xi. 8. 

Epistolas mihi legerunt plenas omnium in me probro- 
rum — ipsi enim illi putavi pemiciosum fore, si ejus hoc 
tantum scelus percrebuisset— Ibid. 9. 

Quintum filium— volumen sibi ostendisse orationis, 
quam apud Caraarem contra me esset habi turns— multa 
postea patris, consimili scelere patrem esse locutum.— Ibid. 
10. 

y Cum mihi literae a Balbo minore misss csscnt, Cae- 
sarcm existimare, Quintum fratrem lituum mea pro- 
fectionit fuisse, sic enim scripsit. — Ad Att. xi. 12. 

* Velim considercs ut sit, unde nobis suppeditentur 
sumtus necessarii. Si quas habuimus facultates, ens 
Pompeio, tum, cum id videbamur sapioiter facere, detuli- 
mus — Ibid. xiii. 2, 22, &c. 



often attempted by desperate or ambitious magis- 
trates, but were always detested by the better sort^ 
and particularly by Cicero, who treats them as per- 
nicious to the peace and prosperity of states, and 
sapping the very foundations of civil society, by 
destroying all faith and credit among men^ No 
wonder, therefore, that we find him taking this 
affair so much to heart, and complaining so heaTily, 
in many of his letters to Atticus, of the famed acts 
of his son-in-law, as an additional source of afflic- 
tion and disgrace to him^. Dolabella was greatly 
embarrassed in his fortunes, and while he was with 
Ceesar abroad, seems to have left his wife destitute 
of necessaries at home, and forced to recur to her 
father for her subsistence. Cicero Ukewise, either 
through the difficulty. of the times, or for want of a 
sufficient settlement on Dolabella's part, had not 
yet paid all her fortune ; which it was usual to do 
at three different payments, within a time limited 
by law : he had discharged the two first, and was 
now preparing to make the third payment, which 
he frequently and pressingly recommends to the 
care of Atticus*^. But Dolabella's whole life and 
character were so entirely contrary to the manners 
and temper both of Cicero and Tullia, that a divorce 
ensued between them not long after, though the 
account of it is delivered so darkly, that it is hard 
to say at what time or from what side it first 
arose. 

In these circumstances Tullia paid her father a 
visit at Brundisium on the thirteenth of June: 
but his great love for her made their meeting only 
the more afflicting to him in that abject state of 
their fortunes ; •' I was so far," says he, *' from 
taking that pleasure which I ought to have done, 
from the virtue, humanity, and piety of an excel- 
lent daughter, that I was exceedingly grieved to 
see so deserving a creature in such an unhappy 
condition, not by her own, but wholly by my fault ; 
I saw no reason therefore for keeping her longer 
here in this our common affliction, but was will- 
ing to send her back to her mother as soon as she 
would consent to if*." 

At Brundisium he received the news of Pompey's 
death, which did not surprise him, as we find from 
the short reflection that he makes upon it : "As 
to Pompey's end (says he) I never had any doubt 
about it : for the lost and desperate state of his 
affairs had so possessed the minds of all the kings 
and states abroad, that whithersoever he went I took 
it for granted that this would be his fate : I can- 

*■ Nee enim ulla res vehementius rempublicam continet, 
quam fides; quae esse nulla potest, nisi erit necessaria 
solutiorerum creditarum, dec— De Offic. ii. 24. 

b Quod me audis fractiorem esse animo ; quid putas, 
cum videas accessisse ad superiores s^ritudines prseclaras 
gencri actiones? — Ad Att. xi. 12. 

Etsi omnium conspectum horreo, praesertim hoc genero. 
—Ibid. 14, 15, dec. 

« De dote, quod scribis, per omnes deos te obtestor, ut 
totam rem suscipias, et illam miseram mea cul-pa — tiieare 
meis opibus, si quae sunt ; tuis, quibus tibi non molestum 
erit facultatibus.— Ibid. xi. 2. 

De pensione altera, oro te, omni cura considera quid 
faciendum sit.— Ibid. xi. 4. 

d Tullia mea ad me venit prld. Id. Jun.— Ego autem 
ex ipsius virtu te, human itate, pietate non modo earn vo- 
luptatem non cepi, quam capcre ex singulari filia debui, 
sed etiam incredibili sum dolore affectus, tale ingenium 
in tam misera fortuna versari.— Ibid. xi. 17; Ep. Fam. 
xiv. 11. 
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not boweiBr help grieving at it; for I kiifw him 
' be nn honest, grave, and worthjr mi.ti°." 

This KOB the sliort and ttae ohancter af the 
n froni one who perfectly knev liim, not height. 
ennJ, ta vfB lomelimca find it, hy the shining co- 
lours of hi* eloquence, nor deprcsicd bj the darker 
stroke* of hie reaentmenl. Pompey had early 
■cijuired the Burname of the Great, by that sort 
of merit *hich, from the cnnslitntian of the r«- 

succeai in war superior to what Rome hud ever 
known in the rooBt celebrated of her generals. He 
had tHuiii)ihedat three eeverat times over the three 
ditferent parts of the known world, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and by his victories had almoit doubled the 
extent as well bb the revenues of ths Itoman domi- 
nion ; for ai he declared to the people on his re- 
turn froin the Mithridatic war. tie had found the 
Lesser Asia [be boundary, but left it the middle of 
their empire. He was about sii years older than 

. .ireeacd with debts, and suspected by all honest 
men, was hardly able to show his bmd, Ponvpey 
was flourishing in tbe height of power and glory, 
and by the Dunsent of all parties plaeed at the head 
of Che republic. Thix was the post that his omhi. 
tion seemed to aim at — to bo the first man in Rome 
— the leader, not (be tyrant of his country: for 
he more than once had it in his power to have 
made himself the master of it without any risk, if 
his virtoe, or his phlegm at least, bad not re- 

' lined him; hut he lived in a perpetual eipec- 
DD of receiving from the gift of the people what 
he did not care to seise by force; and by foment- 
ing the disorders of the city, hoped to drive them 
to the neccBBity of creating him dictator. It iann 
obeervation of all the historian B, that while Csaar 
made no difference of power, whether it was con- 
ferred or usurped, whether over those who loved 
or those who feared biro, Pompey seemed to valae 

to govern but with the good-will of the governed. 
What leisure he found from bis wars he employed 
in the study of polite letters, and especially of 
eloquenoe, in whichhe nould have acqaired great 
fame, if hia genius had not drawn him to the more 
dsnling glory of arms: yet be pleaded several 
caunea with applause, in the defence of his friends 
and clients, and nome of them in conjunction with 
Cicero. His language was copious and elevated. 



soldier than a statesman, so what he gained 
camp heusoallyloBt in the city, and though adored 
when abroad, WBB often affronted and mortified at 
home, till the imprudent oppoiitioQ of the 
drove him to that alliance with Crassus andCicsar 
which proved fetal both to himaelf and the republic. 
He took in these two, not ai the partners, but the 
ministers rather of his power ; that by giving them 
anme share with him be might make bis own 
authority uacontrollable : he had no ressan to 
apprehend that they could ever prove his rivals, 
since neither of them had any credit or character 
of that kind which alone could raise them above 
the laws — a superior fame and eiperience in war, 
with the militia of the empire at their devotion : 
all this was purely bis own, till by cherishing 
Cmsar, and ifarowlng into hia hands the only thing 
which he wanted, arms and military command, he 
made him at last too strong for himself, and never 
began to fbar him till it was too late. Cicero 
warmly dissnaded both his nniou and his breach 
with Cffisar, and after the rujiture, as warmly stilt 
tbe thought of givint him battle. If any of these 
counseli had been fallowed, Pompey bad preserved 
his life and honour, and the republic iti liberty. 
But be WBB urged to his fal« hy a natural superati- 
tion. and attention to those vain auguries with 
which he wae flattered by all the haruspicei ; he 
had seeo the same temper in IMarius and Sjlla, and 
observed tbe happy effects of it ; bnt they Bssumed 
it only out of policy, he out of principle. They 
used it to animate their soidiera, when they had 
found a probable opportunity of lighCing ; but be, 
against all prudence and probability, was encon- 
ruged by it to fight ■ '' - •. 
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noble, and full of dignity. But his talents were 
better formed lor arms than the gown; for though 
in both he observed the same discipline, a per- 

Etual modesty, tempersoce, and gravity of outward 
haaiour, yet in tlie licence of camps the axainple 
waa more rare and striking. His person was 
eitreriiely graceful, and imprinting respect, yet 
with an air of reserve and hauglitiness which be- 
came the general better than tbe citisen. His parts 
were plausible rather than great, Bpecious rather 
than peuGtratiug, and bis view of potitica bnt 
narrow ; for hia chief instrument nf governing was 
diEsimulacion ; yet he bad not always the art to 
~ iceal hia real aentiments. Aa he was a better 
llo Ponlpetl eilln mitil dubium nunqiiiun fuU: lanla 



tliem ; and in hia wretched flight from | 
Pharsalia, wae forced to confess that lie had (mated ' 
too much to bis hopes, and that Cicero had judced 
better, and seen farther iuto things than he. The 
reaoluliou of seeking refuge in Egypt finished the 
sad catastrophe of this great man. The father of 
the reigning prince had been highly obliged tu him 
for his protection at Rome and restoration to his 
kingdom ; and the non bad sent a coneiderable 
fleet to bia assistance in the present war ; bnt in 
this ruin of his fortunes, what gratitude was there 
to he expected from a cunrt governed hy eunuchs 
Bud mercenary Qreeka ? all whose politicB turned, 
not on tbe honour of the king, hut the establish- 
nient of their own power, which was hkely to be 
eclipsed by the admiesion of Pompey. How happy 
bad it been for him to have died in that sickness, 
when all Italy waa putting up vows and prayers for 
bis safety ! or If be had fallen by the chance of 
war on the plains of Pharaalia, in the defence of 
his country's liberty, he had died still glorious, 
though nnforCunate : but as if he had been reserved 
for an eiample of the instability of human great- 



a few days before 
laU t 



and conauls, and all the nohleat of Rumi 
aentenced to die by a council of slaves ; murderet 
by a base deserter; cast out naked and headleai 
on the Egyptian strand ; and when the whole earth .1 
(as VelleiuB saya) had scarce been aufficient for hia | 
victories, could not find a apot upon it at 
grave. His body was burnt on the ahore 
hia freedoien, with theplankaofanold fish 
and hia ashes being conveyed to Rome, 
posited privately by bis wife Cornelia in 
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his Albnn vills. The Egypt'"' 



r Had 



Bought c 



ipej's dea 
ctared dictator (he secuiid time i. 
M. AnloDj hia master of the horse, who hy virtue 
of that post governed all tliinga absoluld; in 
Italy, Cicero continueit all the nhiJe at Brundi- 

of the place hegau lo atftct his health, and to the 
uneasiness of miud added an ill state of body! ; yet 
to move nearer tonards Rome nithoal leave from 
his new manters wai not thought adviiable, nor 
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did Anlony encourage it, being pleased rathei 
may believe, 10 see him well mortified: ao tli 
liad no hopes of any ease or comfort but ii 
f.ipertation of C»aar'g return, which made hia 
ftay in that place the more necessary for the o 
portuuicy of paying bis early comptinieDts to hi 
It landing. 

But what gave him the greatest uneasiness wi 
to be held atill in suspense in what touched hi 
the most nearly, the case of hia own safety and 
Cssar's disposition toward) him : for though all 
Ciesar'a friends assured him not only of pardon, 
but of alt kind of favour ; yet he had received no 

waa so embarrassed in Egypt that he bad no leisure 
to Chink of Italy, and did not so much as write a 
letter thither from December to June ) for as he 
had rashly, and oat uf gaiety as it were, involved 
himaelf there in a most desperate war to the 
hazard of all hia fortunes, he wai ashamed (aa 
Cicero says'') to write anything about it till he had 
eitricated himself out of that difficulty. 

His enemies in the mean time had greatly 
strengthened themselses in Africa, where P. Varus, 
who first seized it on Ihe part of the republic, waa 
supported by all the force of king Jaba, Pompey's 
fast friend, and had reduced the whole province lo 
his obedience ; for Curio, efier he had driven Caio 
out of Sicily, being ambitious to drive Varus also 
ont of Africa, and having transported Ibitber the 
best part of four legions, which Cieaar had com- 
mitted to htm, was, after some little auccess upon 
hia landing, enlirely defeated and destroyed with 
his whole army in an engagement with Sabura, 
king Juba's general. 

Curio was a young noblemen of shining parts ; 
admirably formed by nature to adorn 'bat character 
in which his father and grandfather had flourished 
before him, of one of the principal orators of 
Rome. Upon his entrance into the forum be was 
committed to the care of Cicero ; but a natural 
prupeoiion to pleasure, stimulated by the eiample 
and coDnaeii of his perpetual companion Aniany, 
hurried him into all the eitravagance of expense 
aud debauchery ; for Antony, who always wanted 
money, with which Curio abounded, wai ever ob- 
seijuiuus to bis will and ministering tu his lusts, 
for the opportunity of gratifying his own : so that 
DO boy purchased for the use of lewdness was more 
in a master's power than Antony in Curio's, He was 
equally prodigal of his money and his modesty, and 
not only of his own bnt of other people's ; so that 1 
Cicero, alluding to the infamous cffemioacy of his I 
life, eaUs him in one of his letters, JMiss Curio. ' 
But when the father, by Cicero's advice, had 
obliged bim by his paternal authority to quit the 
familiarity of Antooy, he reformed his conduct, 
and adhering to tlie instructions and manma of 
Cicero, became the favourite of the city, the leader 
of Ihe young nobility, and a warm aseertor of the 
authority of the senate against the power of the 
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first taste of pubUc honoars ai 
senate, his ambition and thirst of popularity en- 
supply the magnilicence of his shows aud playa I 
with which he entertained the city, he was soon | 
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I driven to the neceuity of triling himself toCwssr: 
ha*iiig no revenue lefc (bb Ptiny BBys] but from tlie 
discord of his citizens. Far this he it coniiderBd 
commonly, by the old vriters, aa tlie cliief in 
ment and the trumpel;, at it were, of the eivil 
in which he jusCI; fell the firatiictim : yet after all 
his luiury snd deba.Dch, fought and died with . 
courage truly Roman, which would hnvs merited . 
better fate, if it had been eniployod in a bette 
oauie ; for upon <}io loss of the battia, and hia best 
troops, being admonished by his frienda to ai 
himself by flit;ht, hs answered. Chat after ioiing 
Brmy which had been committed to him by Cies 
he could never ahow hia face to him again ; and 
continued fighting till he was killed amoog the I. 
of his loldiera'. 

Cnrio's death hsppeaed before Che battle of 
Pharsalia, while C)«aar was engaged in Spain'' ; by 
which means Africa fell entirely into the hands of 
Che Fompeiaos, and became the general rendeii 
of all that party : hither Scipio, CaCo, and 
bieiius, conveyed Che remains of their acatCered 
troops from Greece, as Afranius and Petreiua 
likewise did from Spain, till, on the whole, they 
had broDgbt together again a more Dumerons army 
than CiesBr's, and were in anch high spirits bs to 
talk of coming aver with it into Italy before Cesar 
eonid return from Aleiaiidria'. Tbia was confi- 
dently given out and expected at Rome ; and in 
Chat case, Cicero was sure to be treated aa a d 
I setter; for while Cnsar looked upon bU men 
friends who did not act againaC him, and pardoned 
en enemiea who auhniitted to hia power 7 it 
declared law on the other side Co consider i 
lemies who were not actually in their camp" 
at Cicero had nothing now Co with, either for 
maelf or the republic, bat in the first plac 
!ace, of which he had still nome faopea ' i or e' 
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hat Cssar might conquer, whose victory was 
prove the more leniperate of the two 1 w 
lakes biin often lament the unhappy sitna 
which he was reduced, where nothing could be 
I Mm, bnt what he bad always 



laatily to the 
, . ,^ taU into his 

Some condemned him for not following 
Fompey; some more Erverely fur not going t 
.\frica, as the greatest part had done ; others fo 
noC retiring with mony of hia party to Aohain, till 
tliey could see the farther progreas of the war : 
he was always eilremeiy teosible of what WBS s> 
of him by honest men, ao he begs of AtCicns to 
his advocate ; and gives him some hints whii 
might be urged in his defence. As to the (ii 
charge, for not following Fompey, he ai 
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i(«p I of the aecond, that chough he knew 
many brave men to be in Africa, yet it was hia 
opinion that the republic neither could nor ought to 
be defijnded by the help of so barbarous and trea- 
cheroQB a nation : as to the third, be wishes indeed 
that he liad joined himself to those in Achaia, and 
owns them to he in a better condition than himself, 
because they were many of them together 1 and 
wheneiEr they returned to Italy would be restored 
to their own at once:" whereaa be woa confined 
like a priaoner of war to Brundisium, without the 
liberty of aCirring from it Cill Csaar arrived!'. 

While be continued in thia uneaay atate, son 
of his friends at Rome contrived to send him 
letter in Cteaar's name, dated the 9ch of February, 
frum Alexandria, encouraging him to lay aside all 
gloomy apprehension a, and expect every thing Chat 
was kind and friendly from him ; bnt it waa drawn 
in terms ao slight and general, that iuetead of 
giving him any aatisfacdon, it made liim only ana- 
pect what he perceived afterwards to be true, thai 
it was forged hy Balhua or Oppiua on purpoae t( 
raiae hia spirits, and administer some little comfor' 
to him''. All his accounts, however, confii'med U 
him the report of Cesar's clemency and modera< 
tiuu, and his granting pardon without exception to 
all who oaked it ; and with regard to himself, CKsar 
aent Quintus'a virulent letters to Balhua, with 
orders to show them Co him as a proof of bis kind- 
ness and dislike of Quintus'a perfidy. But Cicero'a 
present despondency, which interpreted everything 
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" Te enim dicete audiebamiw, noa nmnea ulv 
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by his fears, made him suspect Caesar the more for 
refusing grace to none, as if such a clemency must 
needs be affected and his revenge deferred only to 
n season more convenient ; and as to bis brother's 
letters, he fancied that Ceesar did not send them 
to Italy because he condemned them, but to make 
his present misery and abject condition the more 
notorious and despicable to everybody'. 

But after a long series of perpetual mortifications 
he was refreshed at last by a very obliging letter 
from Ceesar, who confirmed to him the full enjoy- 
ment of his former state and dignity, and bade him 
resume his fasces and style of emperor as before*. 
Cspsar's mind was too great to listen to the tales 
of the brother and nephew, and instead of approv- 
ing their treachery, seems to have granted them 
their pardon on Cicero's account rather than their 
own ; so that Quintus, upon the trial of Ceesar's 
inclination, began presently to change his note, and 
to congratulate with his brother on Ceesar's affec- 
tion and esteem for him^ 

Cicero was now preparing to send his son to wait 
upon Csesar, who was supposed to be upon his 
journey towards home ; but the uncertain accounts 
of his coming diverted him awhile from that 
thought", till Caesar himself prevented it, and re- 
lieved him very agreeably from his tedious resi- 
dence at Brundisium, by his sudden and unexpected 
arrival in Italy ; where he landed at Tarentum in 
the month of September, and on the first notice of 
his coming forward towards Rome, Cicero set out 
on foot to meet him. 

We may easily imagine, what we find indeed 
from his letters, that he was not a little discom- 
posed at the thoughts of this interview, and the 
indignity of offering himself to a conqueror against 
whom he had been in arms in the midst of a licen- 
tious and insolent rabble ; for though he had 
reason to expect a kind reception from Ceesar, yet 
he hardly thought his life (he says) worth begging, 
since what was given by a master might always 
be taken away again at pleasure'. But, at their 
meeting, he had no occasion to say or do anything 
that was below his dignity ; for Ceesar no sooner 
saw him than he alighted and ran to embrace him, 
and walked with him alone, conversing very fa- 
miliarly for several furlongs ^ 

r Omnino dicitiu* nemini negare : quod ipgum est suspeo- 
tum, notionom ejus differri.— Ad Att. xi. 20. 

Diligenter mihi fasciculum reddidit Balbi tabellarlus — 
quod ne Caesar quidem ad istos videtur misisso, quasi quo 
illiusimprobitateoffenderetur, sed credo, utinotiora nostra 
mala essent^Ibid. 22. 

• Redditae mihi tandem sunt a Caesare literae satis libe- 
rales.— Ep. Fam. xiv. 23. 

Qui ad me ex ^gypto literas misit, ut essem idem, qui 
fuissem : qui cum ipse imperator in toto imperio populi 
Roman! unus esset, esse me alterum passus ^ : a quo — 
concessos fasces laureatos tenui, quoad tenendos putavi. — 
Pro Ligar. 3. 

t Sed mihi valde Quintus gratulatur.— Ad Att xi. 23. 

V Ego cum Sallustio Ciceronem ad Caesarem mittere 
cogitabam.— Ibid. 17. 

De illius Alexandria discessu nihil adhuc rumoris, con- 
traque opinio — ^itaque nee mitto, ut constitueram, Cicero- 
nem. — Ibid. J 8. 

> Sed non adducor, quemquam bonum ullam salutem 
mihi tanti fuisse putare, ut earn i>eterem ab illo. — Ad Att. 
xi. 16. 

Sed ab hoc ipso quae dantur, ut a domino, rursuB in 

Cijusdem sunt potestate.— Ibid. 20. 

y Plutarch, in Cic 



From this interview Cicero followed Csesar to- 
wards Rome : he proposed to be at Tusculum on 
the seventh or eighth of October, and wrote to hig 
wife to provide for his reception there with a large 
company of friends, who designed to make some 
stay with him'. From Tusculum he came after- 
wards to the city, with a resolution to spend his 
time in study and retreat, till the republic should 
be restored to some tolerable state ; ** having made 
his peace again (as he writes to Varro) with, his old 
friends, his books, who had been out of humour 
with him for not obeying their precepts, but instead 
of living quietly with them, as Varro had done, 
committing himself to the turbulent counsels and 
hazards of war, with faithless companions*." 

On Caesar's return to Rome, he appointed P. 
Vatinius and Q. Fufius Calenus, consuls for the 
three last months of the year : this was a very un- 
popular use of his new power, which he contioned 
however to practise through the rest of his reign, 
creating these first magistrates of the state without 
any regard to the ancient forms, or recourse to the 
people, and at any time of the year ; which gave a 
sensible disgust to the city, and an early specimen 
of the arbitrary manner in which he designed to 
govern them. 

About the end of the year, Caesar embarked for 
Africa, to pursue the war against Scipio and the 
other Pompeian generals, who, assisted by king 
Juba, held the possession of that province with a 
vast army. As he was sacrificing for the success 
of this voyage, the victim happened to break loose 
and run away from the altar, which being looked 
upon as an unlucky omen, the haruspex admonished 
him not to sail before the winter solstice : but he 
took ship directly in contempt of the admonition, 
and by that means (as Cicero says) came upon his 
enemies unprepared, and before they had drawn 
together all their forces'*. Upon his leaving the 
city, he declared himself consul, together with M. 
Lepidus, for the year ensuing ; and gave the go- 
vernment of the Hither Gaul to M. Brutus ; of 

* Ep. Fam. xiv. 20. 

a Scito enim me posteaquam in urbem venerim, redisse 
cum veteribus amicis, id est, cum libris nostris in gratiam 
— ignoscunt mihi, revocant in consuetudinem pristinara, 
teque, quod in ea pcrmanseris, sapientiorem, quam me 
dicunt fuisse, dec— Ep. Fam. ix. 1. 

b Quid? ipse Caesar, cum a summoharuspicemoneretnr, 
ne in Africam ante brumam transmitteret, nonne trans- 
misit? quod ni fecisset, uno in loco omnes adveraariorum 
copiae convenisscnt.— De Divin. ii. 24. 

Cum immolanti aufugisset hostia profectionem adversos 
Scipionem et Jubam non distulit.— Sueton. J. Caes. 59. 

Ilirtius, in his account of this war, says, that Cssar 
embarked atLilybaeum for Africa on the 6th afthe Kalends 
of Jan. [De Bello Afric. init."] that is, on the ^th of our 
December: whereas Cicero, in the passage Just cited, de- 
clares him to have passed over before the solstice, or the 
shortest day. But this seeming contradiction is entirely 
owing to a cause already intimated, the great confusion 
that was introduced at this time into the Roman Kalendar, 
by which the months were all transposed from their stated 
seasons, so that the ^th of December , on which, according 
to their computation, Cssar embarked, was in reality 
coincident, or the same with our 8ih of October » and con- 
sequently above two months before the solstice, or shortest 
day. All which is clearly and accurately explained in a 
learned dissertation, published by a person of eminent 
merit in the university of Cambridge, who chooses to con- 
ceal his name.>-See BibUothec. Literar. I^o. TIIL Lond. 
* 1724, 4to. 
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Greece, to Serriiis Sutpicius ; the fint oF whum 
had bren in arm) a^imt him it FburssliB, aad 
•econd wu a &\ourer likewisB of tlie Porapeian 
ge. ind a great friend of Cicero, yet neeiat to 
haTe tiken no part in the wnr'. 

The Africsn nnr now held the nhole empire Id 
suspense ; Seipio's tinaie wbb thooght amiaoua and 
iniincible an that gronnd ; hut while 
A. tsiL 70r. the generiil atlention "as employed on 
nr.si. [|,j eijiettalion of some decisive blow, 
"""■ Cicero, despairing of any good from 
cAuil in. oither side, ehoso to life retmid and 
H.^muns outof aigbt; and whether in the ratj 
LcpiDui. or the couatrj, shot himself up oith 
hia books; which (as he often aaja) 
had hitherto been the direraion only, bat were now 
become the support of his life''. In this humour 
of stud; be uuteied into a close lriend«liip and 
cnrreipondcnBe of letters with M. Terentius Varro, 
a friendship eqnally tslued un both aides, and at 
Varro's desire immorlalised by the mutual dedica- 
tion of their learned worka to eaoh other; of 
Cieero'a Academic Queations to Varro; ot Varro's 
treatise on tbe Latin Tongue, to Cicero. Varro 
was s aenator of the lint distinction, both for birth 
and merit; esteemed the most learned man of 
Rome, and tbougb now abave fourscore yeara old, 
yet conUnued itiU writing and publishing books to 
' it eighty-eighth year'. He was Pompey's lieute- 
ant in Spain in the beginning of the war ; but 
after tbe defeat ot Afranius and Petreiua, quitted 
bis arms and retired to his studies, so that his pre- 
t cirenmstancea were not very different from 
those of Cicero, who, in all bin letters to bim, be. 
wails with great freedom the utter ruin of the state ; 
and proposes " that tbej should live together in a 
ct communieatioa of studies, and avoid at least 
sight if not the tongues of mm ; yet so that if 
ir new masters should call for their help to- 
wards settling the republic, they should run with 
pleasure and nasist not only as nrehiteeta bnt e<en 
s masons to build it up again ; or if nobody would 
imploy them, should write and read the beat forms 
of eovertimeat, and, as tlie learned ancienta bad 
done before them, serte their country, if not in tbe 
senate and forum, yet by their books und studies, 
and by com]Mising treatises of morals and laws^" 

In this retreat lie wrote bis book of Oralorial 
Fartitionn, or the art of ordering and distributing 
tbe parts of an oration so ns to adapt them ' 



r propel 



end of a 



. fuading 

instroolJQn of bis son, now about eighteen years 
old, bnt seems to have been tbe rude draught only 
xbnt he intended, or not to have been finished 
east to his satisfaction ; since we find no tnen- 
I of it in any of bis letters, as of all bis other 
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Another fmit of (his leisure nai bis Dialogue ol 
famous Orators, called "Brutus,' in which he gives a 
short characler of all who had ever flourished either 
in Greece or Rone, with any reputatiun of elo- 
ijuence, do«n to his ovn times ; and as he gene- 
rally touches tbe principd pointa of each man's 
life, so an attentive reader may find in it an epi. 
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conference is supposed to be held with llrutua and 
Attieus in Cicero's garden at Rome, under the 
statue of Platos, irhom he always admired, and 
usually imitated in the manner of bis dialogues ; 
and in this seems to have copied from him tbe very 
form of hia doable title, Brutus, or of Famous 
Orators; taken from the speaker and the subject, 
as in Plalo'a piece, called Phafdon, or oftho Soul. 
Thia work was inlcuded aa a supplement, or a 
fourlh book to the three, which he bad before 
published on the complete orator. But though it 
was prepared and finished at this time, while Catn 
waa living, as it is intimated in some parts of it, 
yet, as it appears from the preface, it was not 
made public till the year following, after tbe death 
of his daughter TuUis. 

Aa at the opening of the war we found Cicero in 
debt to Ciesar, so we now meet with several hinti 
in his letters of Ciesar's being indebted to him. It 
arose probably from a mortgage that Cicero had 
upon the confisaated estate of aome Pompuan, 
which Cssar had seiied ; but of what kind soever 
it was, Cicero wag in pain for bis money : " he saw 
but three ways," be says, " of getting it ; by pur- 
chasing the estate at Cisar's auction, or taking an 
assignment on the purcbasBr, or compounding for 
half with the brokers or mnney-jobbers of those 
times, who would advance the money on those 
terms. Tbe first he declares tn be base, and that 
be would rather lose his debt than touch anything 
confiscated : the second be thought hn^iBrdans, and 
that nobody would pay anything in suuh uniertain 
times : the third he liked tho best, hut desirei 
Atticus'a advice upon it''." 

He now at last parted with hia wife Terentia, 
whose hnmour and conduct had long been uneasy 

putting away a wife who had lived with him bIiovb 
thirty years, the faithful partner of his bed and 
fortunes, and the mother of two children, extremely 
dear to him. But she waa a woman of ao impe- 
rious and turbnlent spirit; eipenaiie and negligent 
in ber private affairs, busy and intriguing in ths 
public ; and, in the height of herhnsband's power, 
seems to have bad the chief hand in the distribu- 
tion of bU his favours. He had easily borne her 
perverseness in the vigour of health, and the 
flourifihiiig state of his fortunes ; but in a declin- 
ing life, soured by a continual succession of mor- 
tilicntions from abroad, the want of ease and quiet 
at home was no longer tolerable to him ; the 
divorce, however, was not likely to cnre the diffi- 
culties in which her management bad involved 
him, for she had brought him a great fortune, 
which was all to be restored to ber at pnrtlng. 
I Cum Idem plsmiliwt tills, (urn lo pntulo, pnptcr 
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This made a second marriage necessary, in order 
to repair the ill state of his affairs, and his friends 
of both sexes were busy in providing a fit match 
for him ; several parties were proposed to him, 
and among others, the daughter of Pompey the 
Great, for whom he seems to have had an inclina- 
tion, but a prudential regard to the times, and the 
envy and ruin under which that family then lay, 
induced him probably to drop it'. What gave his 
enemies the greater handle to rally him was, his 
marrying a handsome young woman, named Pub- 
lilia, of an age disproportionate to his own, to 
whom he was guardian, but she was well allied, 
and rich, circumstances very convenient to him at 
this time, as he intimates in a letter to a friend, 
who congratulated with him on his marriage. 

" As to your giving me joy, says he, for what I 
have done, I know you wish it ; but I should not 
have taken any new step in such wretched times, 
if at my return I had not found my private affairs 
in no better condition than those of the republic. 
For when through the wickedness of those, who, 
for my infinite kindness to them, ought to have 
had the greatest concern for my welfare, I found 
no safety or ease from their intrigues and perfidy 
within my own walls ; I thought it necessary to 
secure myself by the fidelity of new alliances 
against the treachery of the old'*.*' 

Csesar returned victorious from Africa about the 
end of July, by the way of Sardinia, where he 
spent some days: upon which Cicero says plea- 
santly in a letter to Varro, ** he had never seen 
that farm of his before, which, though one of the 
worst that he has, he does not yet despise '." The 
uncertain event of the African war had kept the 
senate under some reserve, but they now began to 
push their flattery beyond all the bounds of de- 
cency, and decreed more extravagant honours to 
Csesar than were ever given before to man, which 
Cicero often rallies with great spirit ; and being de- 
termined to bear no partin that servile adulation, was 
treating about the purchase of a house at Naples, 
for a pretence of retiring still farther, and oftener, 
from Rome. But his friends, who knew his im- 
patience under their present subjection, and the 
free way of speaking which he was apt to in- 
dulge, were in some pain lest he should forfeit 
the good graces of Csesar and his favourites, and 

J De Pompeii Magni filia tibl rescripsi, nihil me hoc 
tempore cogitate. Alteram vero illam, quam tu scribis, 
puto nosti. Nihil vidi foedius.— Ad Alt. xii. 1 1 . 

k Ep. Fam. iv. 14. 

In cases of divorce, where there were children, it was 
the custom for each party to make a settlement by will on 
their common offspring, proportionable to their several 
estates : which is the meaning of Cicero's pressing Atticus 
so often in his letters to put Terentia in mind of making 
her will, and depositing it in safe hands.— Ad Att. xi. 21, 
22, 24 ; xU. 18. 

Terentia is said to have lived to the age of a hundred 
and three years: [Val. Max. viiL 13;. Plin. Hist. Nat. vii. 
48.] and took, as St. Jerome says, for her second husband, 
Cicero's enemy, Sallust ; and Messala for her third. Dio 
Cassias gives her a fourth, Vibius Rufus,' who was consul 
in the reign of Tiberius, and valued himself for the pos- 
session of two things, which had belonged to the two 
greatest men of the age before him, Cicero's wife, and 
Casar's chair, in which he was killed.^Dio, p. 612; 
Hieron. Op. to. iv. par. 2. p. 190. 

I Illud enim adhuc praediimi suum non inspexit : neo 
nllum habet deterius, sed tamen non contemnit.— Ep. 
Fam. ix. 7. 



provoke them too far by the keenness of his rail- 
lery™. They pressed him to accommodate himself 
to the times, and to use more caution in his 
discourse ; and to reside more at Rome, especially 
when Csesar was there, who would interpret the 
distance and retreat which he affected as a proof 
of his aversion to him. 

But his answers on this occasion will show 
the real state of his sentiments and conduct to- 
wards Csesar, as well as of Ceesar's towards him. 
Writing on this subject to Papirius Psetus, he 
says, " You are of opinion, I perceive, that it will 
not be allowed to me, as I thought it might be, 
to quit these affairs of the city ; you teU me of 
Catulus, and those times, but what similitude 
have they to these? I myself was unwilling, at 
that time, to stir from the guard of the state, for 
I then sat at the helm, and held the rudder ; but 
am now scarce thought worthy to work at the 
pump ; would the senate, think you, pass fewer 
decrees, if I should live at Naples ? While I am 
still at Rome, and attend the forum, their decrees 
are all drawn at our friend's house ; and whenever 
it comes into his head, my name is set down, as 
if present at drawing them, so that I hear from 
Armenia and Syria of decrees, said to be made 
at my motion, of which I had never heard a syllable 
at home. Do not take me to be in jest, for I 
assure you, that I have received letters from kings 
from the remotest parts of the earth, to thank me 
for giving them the title of king ; when, so far 
from knowing that any such title had been decreed to 
them, I knew not even that there were any such 
men in being. What is then to be done ? Why, 
as long as our master of manners continues here, 
I will follow your advice ; but as soon as he is 
gone, will run away to your mushrooms °/' &c. 

In another letter, ** Since you express (says he) 
such a concern for me in your last, be assured, my 
dear Psetus, that whatever can be done by art, 
(for it is not enough to act with prudence, some 
artifice also must now be employed) yet whatever, 
1 say, can be done by art, towards acquiring their 
good graces, I have already done it with the great- 
est care, nor, as 1 believe, without success ; for I am 

™ Some of his jests on Caesar's administration are still 
preserved ; which show, that his friends had reason 
enough to admonish him to be more upon his guard. 
Caesar had advanced Laberius, a celebrated mimic actor, 
to the order of knights : but when he stepped from the 
stage into the theatre to take his place on the equestrian 
benches, none of the knights would admit him to a seat 
among them. As he was marching off therefore with 
disgrace, happening to pass near Cicero, / would make 
room for you here, says Cicero, on our bench, if we werfi 
not already too much crowded ; alluding to Caesar's filling 
up the senate also with the scum of his creatures, and 
even with strangers and barbarians. At another time, 
being desired by a friend, in a public company, to procure 
for his son the rank of a senator in one of the corporate 
towns of Italy, He shall have it, says he, i^you please, at 
Rome ! hut it will he difficult at Pompeii. An acquaint- 
ance likewise from Laodicea, coming to pay his respects 
to him, and being asked, what business had brought him 
to Rome, said, that he was sent upon an embassy to 
Caesar, to intercede with him for the liberty of his country ; 
upon which Cicero replied. If you succeed, you shall he an 
4tmbassador also for us. — Macrob. Saturn. iL 3 ; Sueton. 
C.76. 

n Ep. Fam. ix. 15. — Pre^ectu^ morum, or Master of the 
puhlic manners, was one of the new titles which the senate 
had decreed to Caesar. 
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H> much courtedb; all who are in any degree nf favour 
with CcEEar, that I begin to fancy tbat they love 
me; aod though real lave is not easily diBtinguiahed 

sincerity nf it may bo tried, as of gold by fire, for all 
other iimrlis are commoa to both ; yet I liave one 
argument to persuade me that they realty lore me, 
because both my coadition and theirs ia aach as 
temptatioD to diaaEinl 
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any thin;, nnlese that all tbiugs become of course 
nncertain, when justice and right are once denerted ; 
nor can we be aure of anything that depends an 
the will, not to luy the psE^inn. of another. Yet 
1 have not in any instance particularly offended 
him, hut behaved myself nil aiong with the great- 
est moderation ; for as once 1 took it to be my 
duty to speak my miad freely in that city, which 
owed its freedom to me, aa now, since that is lost, 
to speak nothing that may offend him. or his prin- 
cipal tnends ; bnt if I would avoid all offence, of 
things said facetiansly or by way of raillery. 1 
must gite np all repotation of wit, which 1 would 
not refuse to do, if 1 coald. Bnt as to Cssar 
himaelf, be has a very piercing judgment ; and 
as your brother Serviua, whom I take to have 
been an excellent critic, would readily say, ' This 
verse is not Plaatus'a— that verse is C having 
formed his ears, by great nsc, to distinguish the 
pecnhar style and manner of different poets ; so 
CiBsar, I hear, wbo has already collected some vo- 
lumes of apophthegms, if any thing be broi^ht to 
hiin for mine which is not so, presently rejects it, 
which he now doea tbe more easily, becanse hia 
friends live almost continnally with me ; and in the 
variety of discaurae, when anything drops from 
me which they take lo have some bnmour or 
spirit in it, they carry it always to him, with the 
other news of the town, for such are bii orders; 
so that if he hears anything besides of mine from 
other persons, he doea not regard it. I have no 
occoaion thereforeforyonreiample of CEnomaua, 
though aptly applied from Aucius : for what is tbe 
envy which you speak of, or what is there in me 
to be envied now ? Bnt snppo^ there was every- 
thing, it has been the constant opinion of philo- 
sophers, the only men in my judgment who have 
a right noljon of vu^tue, that a wise man has no- 
thing more to answer for, than to keep himself 
free from guilt, of which I take myself to he clear, 
on a double account; because 1 both pursued 
those measures which were the justest, and when 
I saw that 1 bad not stren^h enongh to carry 
them, did not think it my business ta contend 
by force with those who were too strong for me. 
is certain, therefore, that I cannot be blamed 
what concerns the part of a good citizen ; all 
t is now left, is not to say or do anything 
fonhshly and rashly against the men in power, 
which I lake also to be the part of a wise man. 
As for the rest, what people may report to he 
said by me. or how he may take it, or with what 
sincerity those live with me who now so assi- 
duously conrt me, it is not in my power to answer. 
1 comfort myself, therefore, with the conscious- 
ness of my former conduct, and the moderation 
of my present, and shall apply yonr similitude 
from Accius, not only to the case of envy, but of 
:une. which I oonaider as light and weak, and 
it ought to be repelled by a lirm and great 



mind, as waves by s roek. For since the Oreek {] 
history if full of examples, how the wisest men 
have endured tyrannies at Athens or Syracuse; 
and, when their cities were enslaved, have lived 
tliemselves in some measure free, why may not I 
think it possible to maintain my rank, so as neither 
mind of any, nor hurt my own dig- 
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Fretns, having heard that Cffsar was going to 
divide some lands in his neighbourhood to the 
soldiers, hi>gan to be aJraid for iiis own estate, and 
writes to Cicero to know how far that distribution 
would extend. To which Cicero answers : ■' Are 
not you a pleaaant fellow, who when Balbos has 
just been with yon, ask me what will become of 
those towns and their lands ? as if either 1 knew 
anything that Balbae does not : or if at any time 
I chance to know anything, I do not know it 
from him ; nay, it is your part rather, if yon love 
me, to let me know what will become of me, for 
yon had it in your power to have learnt it from 
him, either sober, or at least when drunk. But 
as for me, my dear pEetns, I have done inquiring 
about those things : first, because we have already 
lived near four years by clear gain, as it were, if 
that can be called gun, or this life, to outlive the 
republic. Secondly, hecaase I myself seem to 
know what will happen ; for it will he, whatever 
pleases the strongest, which must always be de- 
cided hy arms : it is our port, therefore, to be 
content with what ia allowed to us : he who cannot 
submit Co this, ought to hate chosen death. They 
are now measuring the fields of Veiie and Ca- 
penie ; this ia not far from Tusculum. Yet I feat 
nothing, I enjoy it whilst 1 may; wish that I always 
may ; hut if it should happen otherwise, yet since, 
with bH my courage and piulosophy. I have thought 
it beat tn live, I cannot but have an affection for him 
by who«e beneht 1 hold thstlife: who, if hehas an 
inclination to restore the republic, as he himself 
perhaps may desire, and we all ought to wish, 
yet he has linked himself so with others, that he 
has not the power to do what he would. Bnt I 
proceed Coo far, for I am writing to yon ; be 
assured however of this, that not only i, who have 
no part in their counsels, but even Ihe chief him- 
self does not know what will happen. We are 
slaves Co him, he to the times ; so neither can he 
know what the times will require, nor we what be 
may intendl'," Sic. 

The chieft of the Creaorian party, who courted 
Cicero bo much at this time, were Balbos, Oppius, 
Matins, Fansa, Hirtius, Dolabella ; they were 
all in the first cnnhdence with Ctesar, yet pro- 
fessed the utmost affection for Cicero : were every 
morning at his levee, and perpetually engaging 
biui to sup with them ; and Ihe last two employed 
themselves in a daily exercise of declaiming at his 
house, for the benefit of his instruction, of which 
he gives the foUovring aoconnt in his famihar way 
to Pectus; " Htrtlna and DoUbella are my seholara 
in speaking — my masters in eating; for yon have 
heard, 1 guess, how they declaim with me ; I sup 
with them." In another letter he tells him, " that 
as king Dionysius, when driven out of Syracuse, 
turued schoolmaster U Corinth, so he, having 
loKt his kingdom of the forum, had now opened a 
school." to which ha mflrrily invites Pietus.with 

• Bp. Fnni, is. IS. P Ep. Pam. ii. 17. 
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the offer of a '* seat and cushion next to himself/' 
as his usher i." But to Varro, more seriously, " I 
acquainted you (says he) before, that I am intimate 
with them all, and assist at their councils ; I see 
no reason why I should not — for it is not the 
same thing to bear what must be borne, and to 
approve what ought not to be approved/' And 
again ; *' I do not forbear to sup with those who now 
rule. What can I do ? we must comply with the 
times'/' 

The only use which he made of all this favour 
was, to screen himself from any particular calamity 
in the general misery of the times, and to serve those 
unhappy men who were driven from their country 
and their families, for their adherence to that cause 
which he himself had espoused. Csesar was desi- 
rous indeed to engage him in his measures, and 
attach him insensibly to his interests, but he would 
bear no part in an administration established on 
the ruins of his country, nor ever cared to be ac- 
quainted with their affairs, or to inquire what they 
were doing ; so that whenever he entered into their 
councils, as he signifies above to Varro, it was 
only when the case of some exiled friend required 
it, for whose service he scrupled no pains of soli- 
citing, and attending even Ceesar himself; though 
he was sometimes shocked, as he complains, by the 
difficulty of access, and the indignity of waiting in 
an antechamber : not indeed through Caesar's fault, 
who was always ready to give him audience ; but 
from the multiplicity of his affairs, by whose hands 
all the favours of the empire were dispensed'. 
Thus in a letter to Ampins, whose pardon he had 
procured, '' I have solicited your cause (says he) 
more eagerly than my present situation would weU 
justify ; for my desire to see you, and my constant 
love for you, most assiduously cultivated on your 
part, overruled all regard to the present weak con- 
dition of my power and interest. Every thing 
that relates to your return and safety is promised, 
confirmed, fixed, and ratified ; I saw, knew, was 
present at every step : for by good luck I have all 
Caesar's friends engaged to me by an old acquaint- 
ance and friendship ; so that next to him they pay 
the first regard to me : Pansa, Hirtius, Balbus, 
Oppius, Matins, Postumius, take all occasions to 
give me proof of their singular affection. If this 
had been sought and procured by me, I should 
have no reason, as things now stand, to repent of 
my pains, but I have done nothing with the view 
of serving the times ; I had an intimacy of long 
standing with them all, and never gave over soli- 
citing them on your behalf. I found Pansa, how- 
ever, the readiest of them all to serve you, and 

4 Hirtium ego et Dolabellam dicendi discipulos habeo, 
ccenandi magistros : puto enim te audisse— illos apud me 
declamitare, me apud eoa ccenitare.^Ep. Fam. ix. 16. 

Ut Dionysius tyrannus, cum Syracusis pulsus esset, 
Corinthi dicitur ludum aperuisse, sic ego — amisso regno 
forensi, ludum quasi habere cceperim — sella tibi erit in 
ludo, tanquam hypodidasculo, proxima: earn pulvinus 
sequetur. — ^Ibid. 18. 

r Ostentavi tibi, me istis esse familiarem, et consiliis 
eorum interesse. Quod ego cur nolim nihil video. Non 
enim est idem, ferre si quid ferendum est, et probare, si 
quid probandum non est. — Ibid. 6. 

Non desino apud istos, qui nunc dominantur, coenitare. 
Quid faciam ? tempori serviendum est.^lbid. 7. 

• Quod si tardius fit quam volumus, magnis occupa- 
tionibus ejus, a quo omnia petuntur, aditus ad eum diffi- 
ciliores fuerunt.— Ep. Fam. vL 13. 



oblige me ; who has not only an interest, but 
authority with Caesar*," &c. 

But while he was thus caressed by Csesar'g 
friends, he was not less followed, we may imagine, 
by the friends of the republic. These had always 
looked upon him as the chief patron of their 
liberty, whose counsels, if they had been followed, 
would have preserved it ; and whose authority 
gave them the only hopes that were left, of reco- 
vering it : so that his house was as much fre- 
quented, and his levee as much crowded, as ever ; 
since ** people now flocked (he says) to see a good 
citizen, as a sort of rarity"." In another letter, 
giving a short account of his way of life, be says, 
*' Early in the morning, I receive the compliments 
of many honest men, but melancholy ones, as well 
as of these gay conquerors, who show indeed a 
very officious and affectionate regard to me. 
When these visits are over, I shut myself up in 
my library, either to write or read. Here some 
also come to hear me, as a man of learning, 
because I am somewhat more learned than they ; 
the rest of my time I give to the care of my 
body, for I have now bewailed my country longer 
and more heavily than any mother ever bewailed 
her only son*." 

It is certain, that there was not a man in the 
republic so particularly engaged, both by principle 
and interest, to wish well to its liberty, or who bad 
so much to lose by the subversion of it, as he ; for 
as long as it was governed by civil methods, and 
stood upon the foundation of its laws, be was 
undoubtedly the first citizen in it ; had the chief 
influence in the senate, the chief authority with 
the people ; and as all his hopes and fortunes were 
grounded on the peace of his country, so all his 
labours and studies were perpetually applied to the 
promotion of it ; it is no wonder therefore, in the 
present situation of the city, oppressed by arms 
and a tyrannical power, to find him so particularly 
impatient under the common misery, and express- 
ing so keen a sense of the diminution of his dig- 
nity, and the disgrace of serving, where he had been 
used to govern. 

Caesar, on the other hand, though he knew his 
temper and principles to be irreconcileable to his 
usurped dominion, yet, out of friendship to the 
man, and a reverence for his character, was deter- 
mined to treat him with the greatest humanity ; 
and by all the marks of personal favour to make 
his life not only tolerable, but easy to him : yet 
all that he could do had no other effect on Cicero 
than to make him think and speak sometimes 
favourably of the natural clemency of their master, 
and to entertain some hopes from it that he would 
one day be persuaded to restore the public liberty ; 
but exclusive of that hope, he never mentions his 
government but as a real tyranny, or his person 

* Ep. Fam. vi. 12. 

« Cum salutation! nos dedimus amicorum ; quae fit 
hoc etiam frequentius, quam solebat, quod quasi avem 
albam, videntur bene sentientem oivem videre, abdo me 
in bibliothecam. — ^Ibid. vii. 28. 

X Hsec igitur est nunc vita nostra. Mane salutamus 
domi et bonos viros multos, sed tristes, et hos laetos vio- 
tores ; qui me quidem perofficiose et peramanter observant. 
Ubi salutatio defluxit. Uteris me involve, aut scribe aut 
lego. Yeniunt etiam qui me audiunt, quasi doctum homi- 
nem, quia pauUo sum, quam ipsi, doctior. Inde corpori 
omne tempus datur. Patriam eluxi Jam gravius etdiutius 
quam ulla mater unicum filium.— Ep. Fam. ix. 80. 
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In BDf other atjie thin <u the oppreisor of his 

COODb-J. 

But lie gsTe a remBrlcBble proof at thii time of 
bis leing tio temporiter, b; writing a boolt in 
praira of Cato, wbich he published within a fe« 
■ laflorCalo's death. Heieenis to have been 
guardian to Coto'a ton, as he was also to 
joung Lucullui, Cato'a nephen' ; and this testi- 
mony ofCsto's frienitehip and jndgmenC of him 
' ' 'nduce him the more readily to pij tliis 
lo bis memarf. It was > matter however 
nail dehberatian in what manner be ought 
the subject. His friends adviaed him not 
to be loo ei|iliait snd particular in the detail 
of CMii'b praisei, but to content himself nilb a 
general eneomium, for fear of irritaline Cicsar, 
by pnabing the argument too far. In a letter to 
Atlicui, becsUt this "an Archimedean problem;" 
" but 1 cannot hit upon anything," aaja he. " that 
those friends of jodtb will read with pleasare, or 
with patience ; besides, if I ibould drop 
Lcconnt of Cato's votes and speeches in the 
B. and of his political conduct in the atate, 
aud give a slight tmmmendation only of his con- 
stancy and gravity, even this msy be more than 
'". care to bear: bat the man cannot be 
ts be deserves unless it be particularly ex- 
plained bow be foretold all that has bapiieoed to 
us ; how he took arms to prevent its bsppeuing. 
and parted with life rather than see it bappeti'." 
These were the topics which he resolved to dis. 
ptay witb alt bis force ; and trom the accounts 
given of the work bjr auCiqnity, it appears that he 
bad spared no pains to adorn it, but extolled Cato's 
virtue and character to the skies'. 

The book was soon spread into all bands ; and 
Ciesar, instead of expressing any resentment, 
effected to be much pleased with it, yet declared 
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bile, drew np a little piece in the foi 
a letter to Cicero, filled with objections to Cato's 
character, but with high cumpliments to Cicero 
himself, which Cicero took care to make public, 
and calls it a spet^imen of what Ciesar'a work was 
like to be**. Brutus also composed and pnblished 
a piece on the same subject, as well as another 
friend of Cicero, Fabim GalluB'; but these were 
but httle considered in comparisan of Cicero's : 
and BnitDB had made some mistakes in his 
account of the iraosactionB in whieh Cato had 

r Ad Att. liji. 6_Do Fin. ilL a. 

■ Swl da CatDUD rp^^KiifiH dpj^i^i^fleJoi' est- Non atao- 



LTet- Volo enm dlvulgari, *c.— Ad 
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been concerned, especially in the debates 
Catiline's plot, in which he hadgiven him the first 
part and merit, in derogation even of Cicero 
himself. 

Ciesar'i answer was not published till the 
year, upon his return from Spain, after the defeat 
of Pomprj's sons. It was a laboured 
answering Cicero's book jiaragraph by paragraph, 
and accusing Cato with all (he art and force of 
his rhetoric, as if in a pubiic triai befnre Judges*, 
yet with expressions of great respect towards 
Cicero, whom, for his virtues and abilities, he 
compared to Pericles and Theramenes of Athens' ; 
and in a letter upon it to Balbus, which was shonn 
by bia order la Cicero, he said, that by the frequent 
reading of Cicero's Cato, he was groivn more 
copious, but after he bad read Brulus's, thought 
himself even eloquent'. 

These two rival pieces were much CElebrated in 
Pome, and had their seveial admirers, as different 
parties and interests disposed men to favour the sub- 
ject or the autlioi of each : anditiscerttun,thatth«y 
were the principal cause of estabhsbing and pro- 
pagating that veneration which posterity has aince 
paid to tbe memory of Cato. For bis name being 
thrown into controversy in that critical period of 
the fsle of Rume, by the patron of liberty on tbe 
one side, and the oppressor of it on the other, 
became of course a kind of pohtical test to all 
succeeding ages, and a perpetual argument of dis- 
pute between the friends of liberty and the flat- 
terers of power. But if we consider his character 
wiihout prejudice, he was certainly a great and 
worihy man — a. friend to truth, virtue, liberty : 
yet falsely measuring all duty by the absurd rigour 
of Che Btoical rule, he was generally disappointed 
of the end which he sought by it — the happiness 
buth of his private and public life. In bis private 
conduct he was severe, morose, inexorable — banish- 
ing all tbe softer afTections as natural enemies to 
justice, aud as suggesting false motives of acting 
from favour, clemency, and compassion ; in public 
affairs be was the same — had but one rule of 
policy — to adhere to what was right, without 
regard to times or circumstances, or even to a 
force that could control him ; for instead of 
managing the power of the great, so as to mitigate 
the ill, or extract any good from it, he was urging 
it always to acts of violence by a perpetual defiance; 
so that, with the best intentions in the world, he 
often did great harm to Che republic. Tbia was 
his general behaviour ; yet, from some particular 
facts eipluned above, it sppeurs Chat bis strength 
of mind was not always impregnable, but had its 
weak places of pride, ambition, and party zeal. 
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which, when managed and flattered to a certain 
point, would betray him sometimes into measures 
contrary to his ordinary rule of right and truth. 
The last act of his life was agreeable to his nature 
and philosophy : when he could no longer be what 
he had been, or when the ills of Ufe overbalanced 
the good, which, by the principles of his sect, was 
a just cause for dying^, he put an end to his life 
with a spirit and resolution which would make one 
imagine that he was glad to have found an occasion 
of dying in his proper character. On the whole, 
his life was rather admirable than amiable — fit to 
be praised rather than imitated'. 

As soon as Cicero had published his ** Cato/' he 
wrote his piece called " the Orator,*' at the request 
of Brutus, containing the plan or delineation of 
what he himself esteemed the most perfect eloquence 
or manner of speaking. He calls it the fifth part or 
book, designed to complete the argument of his 
** Brutus," and the other three on the same subject. 
It was received with great approbation ; and in a 
letter to Lepta, who had complimented him upon 
it, he declares, that whatever judgment he had in 
speaking, he had thrown it all into that work, and 
was content to risk his reputation on the merit 
of UK 

He now likewise spoke that famous speech of 
thanks to Caesar for the pardon of M. Marcellus, 
which was granted upon the intercession of the 
senate. Cicero had a particular friendship with 
all the family of the Marcelli, but especially with 
this Marcus, who, from the defeat of Pompey at 
Pharsalia, retired to Mitylene in Lesbos, where he 
lived with so much ease and satisfaction to himself 
in a philosophical retreat, that Cicero, as it appears 
from his letters, was forced to use all his art and 
authority to persuade him to return, and take the 
benefit of that grace which they had been labour- 
ing to obtain for him'. But how the affair was 
transacted we may learn from Cicero's account of 
it to Serv. Sulpicius, who was then proconsul 
of Greece. " Your condition," says he, ** is 
better than ours in this particular, that you dare 
venture to write your grievances — ^we cannot even 
do that with safety ; not through any fault of the 
conqueror, than whom nothing can be more 
moderate, but of victory itself, which in civil wars 
is always insolent. We have had the advantage 
of you however in one thing — in beiug acquainted 
a little sooner than you with the pardon of your 
colleague Marcellus ; or rather, indeed, in seeing 

^ In quo enim plura sunt, quae secundum naturam sunt, 
hujus officium est in vita manere : in quo autem aut sunt 
plura contraria, aut fore videntur, hujusofficium est e vita 
excedere.— De Fin. iii. 18. 

Yetus est enim ; ubi non sis, qui f ueris, non esse cur 
velis vivere.— Ep, Fam. vii, 3. 

i Cato sic abiit e vita, ut causam moriundi nactum se 
esse gauderet.>— Cum vero causam justam deus ipse de- 
derit, ut tunc Socrati, nunc Catoni, &c.— Tusc. Quaest. 
1.30. 

Catoni— moriundum potius, quam tyranni vultus adspi- 
ciendus fuit.— De Offic. L 31. 

Non immaturus decessit : vizit enim, quantum debuit 
vivere. — Senec. Consol. ad Marc. 20. 

k Ita tres erunt, De Oratore : quartua Brutus : quintus, 
Orator.— De Div. ii. L 

Oratorem meum tantopere a te probari, vehementer 
gaudeo : mihi quidem sic persuadeo, me quicquid habu- 
erim judicii in dicendo, in ilium librura oontulisse. — ^Ep. 
Fam. vi. 18. 

* Ep. Fam. iv. 7, 8, 9. 



how the whole affair passed ; for I would have yo« 
believe, that from the beginning of these miseries, 
or ever since the public right has been decided by 
arms, there has nothing been done besides this 
with any dignity. For Caesar himself, after having 
complained of the moroseness of MarcelluSy for so 
he called it, and praised in the strongest terms the 
equity and prudence of your conduct, presently 
declared, beyond all our hopes, that whatever 
offence he had received from the man, he could 
refuse nothing to the intercession of the senate. 
What the senate did was this : upon the mention 
of Marcellus by Piso, his brother Caius having 
thrown himself at Caesar's feet, they all rose up 
and went forward in a supplicating manner towarcU 
Caesar : in short, this day's work appeared to me 
so decent, that I could not help fancying that I 
saw the image of the old republic reviving : when 
all, therefore, who were askeid their opinions before 
me, had returned thanks to Caesar, excepting 
Volcatius (for he declared that he would not have 
done it, though he had been in Marcellus's place), 
I, as soon as I was called upon, changed my mind, 
for I had resolved with myself to observe an 
eternal silence, not through any laziness, but the 
loss of my former dignity ; but Caesar's greatness 
of mind, and the laudable zeal of the senate, got 
the better of my resolution. I gave thanks there- 
fore to Caesar in a long speech, and have deprived 
myself by it, I fear, on other occasions, of that 
honest quiet, which was my only comfort in these 
unhappy times ; but since I have hitherto avoided 
giving him offence, and if I had always continued 
silent, he would have interpreted it, perhaps, as a 
proof of my taking the republic to be ruined, I 
shall speak for the future not often, or rather very 
seldom, so as to manage at the same time both his 
favour and my own leisure for study"." 

Caesar, though he saw the senate unanimous in 
their petition for Marcellus, yet took the pains to 
call for the particular opinion of every senator 
upon it, a' method never practised except in cases 
of debate, and where the house was divided : but 
he wanted the usual tribute of flattery upon this 
act of grace, and had a mind probably to make an 
experiment of Cicero's temper, and to draw from 
him especially some incense on the occasion ; nor 
was he disappointed of his aijn, for Cicero, touched 
by his generosity, and greatly pleased with the act 
itself, on the account of his friend, returned thanks 
to him in a speech, which, though made upon the 
spot, yet for elegance of diction, vivacity of senti- 
ment, and politeness of compliment, is superior to 
anything extant of the kind in all antiquity. The 
many fine things which are said in it of Caesar, 
have given some handle indeed for a charge of 
insincerity against Cicero : but it must be remem- 
bered that he was delivering a speech of thanks 
not only for himself, but in the name and at the 
desire of the senate, where his subject naturally 
required the embellishments of oratory, and that 
all his compliments are grounded on a supposition 
that Caesar intended to restore the republic, of 
which he entertained no small hopes at this time, 
as he signifies in a letter to one of Caesar's prin- 
cipal friends °. This therefore he recommends, 

n> Ep. Fam. iv. 4. 

n Sperare tamen videor, Cssari, collegae nostro, fore 
curs et esse, ut habeamus aliquam rempublicam. — Ep. 
I Fam.ziii.68. 
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with, the spirit of an old RomBn ; and no reosou. 
able DUD will think it strange tbat aa free an 
adilresi to a conqueror, in the lieight of all bib 
power, ehould nanC to be tempered with lome fen 
Blrokes of flattery. But the following pasuge 
from the oralion itself will juatifj the truth of 
what I am Buying. 

" If lhi«," sajs he, " CiesBr. was to be Ihe end 
of your iminortsl auts, that after conquering all 
jour enemies, yon should leave the republic in the 
conditioa in which it naw is : consider, 1 beseech 
yon, whether yonr divine virtue would not exdte 
rather on admiration of yau than any real glory ; 
for glory is the illustrious fame of many and great 
serticea either to our friends, our coantry, or to 
the whole raoe of maakind. This part, therefore, 
Btill remauiB ; there is one act more to be per- 
formed by yon, to establish the repnblie agnin, 
that you may reap the benefit of it yoiu^elf in 
peace and prosperity. When you have paid this 
debt to your country, and fuIdUed the ends of your 
nature by a satiety of living, you may then tell us, 
if you pleBfc, that you have lived long enough ; 
yet what is it after all that we can really call loog, 
of which there is an end? for when that end is 
once oome, all post pleasure is to be reckoned as 
nothing, lince no more of it is to be expected. 
Though yonr mind, 1 kaow, was never content 
with these narrow bounds of life which nature has 
assigned to ua, bat inflamed always with an ardent 
love of immortality : nor is this indeed to be con- 
sidered as your life, which is comprised in this 
body and breath ; but that — that 1 say. is your 
life nhiuh is to flourish in the memory of all ages, 
which posterity will cherish, and eternity itself 
propagate. It is to this that you must attend, to 
this that you mnst form yocrSElf, which has many 
things already to admire, yet warns something 
still that it may praise in yon. Posterity will he 
amaied to hear and read of your commands, 
provinces ; the Rhine, the Ocean, the Nde ; your 
iuuumerabte battles, incredible victories, infinite 
monuments, splendid triumphs : bnt unless this 
city be established again by your wisdom and coun- 
cils, your name indeed will wander tar and wide, 
yet will have no certain seat or place at last where 
to fii itself. There will be also amongst those who 
are yet unborn the same controversy that has been 
amongst us ; when some will extol your actions 
to the skies, others, perhaps, will find something 
defective in them i and that one thing above all, 
if you should nut eitinguiah this flame of civil 
war, by restoring liberty to your country ; fm the 
one may be looked upon as tlie effect of fate, but 
the other ia the certain act of wisdom. Pay a 
reverence, therefore, to chose judges who will pass 
judgmeot upon you in ages to come, and with leas 
partiaUty, perhaps, than we, since they will neither 
be biassed by affection or party, nor prejudiced by 
hatred or envy to you : and though this, as some 
falsely imagine, should then have no relation to 
you, yet It concerns you certainly at tlie present, 
to act in such a manner tbat no oblivion may ever 
obscure the lustre of your praises. Various were 
the inclinations of Che ciiixena, and their opinions 
wholly divided ; nor did we differ only in sen- 
timents and wishes, bat in arms also and camps i 
the merits of the cause were dubious, and the 
between two celebrated leaders : i 
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But though Ciesar took no step towards r 
Storing the republic, he employed himself this 
summer in another work of general benefit to 
mankind, the reformation of the calendar, by 
accommodating the course of the year to the exact 
course of the sun, from which it had varied so 
widely as to occasion a strange confusion ia all 

The Roman year, from the old inatltnlion of 
Numa, was Innar, borrowed from the Greeks, 
amongst whom it consisted of three hundred and 
flfty-fonr days. Numa added one more to them 
to make the whole number odd, which was thought 
the more fortunate ; and to fiU up the deficiency 
of his year to the measure of the solar course, 
inserted likewise or intercalated, after the manner 
of the Greeks, an eitraordinary month of twenty- 
two days, every second year, and twenty-three every 
fourth, between the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth day of Febmarj' : be committed the care 
of intercalating this month and the snpernnmerary 
day to the college of priests, who, in progress ot 
time, partly by a negligent, partly a superstitious, 
but chiefly by an arbitrary abuse of their trust, 
used either to drop or insert them, as it was found 
most convenient to themselvea or their friends, to 
make the current year longer or shorter'. Thus 
Cicero, when harassed by a perpetual course of 
pleading, prayed, that there might be no inter, 
calation to lengthen hia fatigue ; and when pro- 
consul of Cilicia, pressed Atticns to eiert all his 
interest to prevent any intercalation within the 
year, that it might not protract his government 
and retard bis retnm to Rome'. Cnrio, on the 
contrary, when he could not persuade the prieita 
to prolong the year of his tribunate by an inlerca- 
lation, made that a pretence for abandoning the 
senate, and going over to CiEsar'- 

This licence of intercalating rntrodnced the 
confusion siiove -mentioned, in the computation of 
their time: so that the order of all their months 
was transposed from their stated seasons ; the 
winter months carried back into autumn, Ihe 
autumnal into summer: (ill Cssar resolved to put 
an end to this disorder by abolishing the source of 
it, the use of intercalations { and instead of the 
lunar to establish the solar year, adjusted to the 
eisct measure of the sun's revolution in the aodiar, 
or to that period of time in which it returns to 
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1 plead Ligariua's cause, when Ibclray even my 
awD bjit. O that admirable clemency, vorl:hj to 
be celebrated by every kind of praise, letters, monu- 
mentg ! M. Cicero defends a crimiDal before you, 
by proiring him not lo have been in those senti- 
meats, in which he owns himself to have been ; nor 
does he yet fear your secret thoughts, or white he 
'9 pleading for another, nhat may occur to you 
bout himaclf. See. 1 eay. how little he is afraid 
of yon. S(!e with what a courage and gaiety of 
speaking jour generosity and wisdom inspire me. 
1 will raise my toice to such <l pitch that the 
liole Roman people msy hear me. After the war 
u notonly begun, CKsar, bnt in great measure 
finished, when 1 was driven by do necessity, I went 
by choice and judgment to join myself with those 
who had taken arms sgniiist you. Before whom 
do I say this ? why before him who, though he 
n it to be true, yet restored me to the republic, 
before he had even seen me ; who wrote to me 
from Egypt, that I should be the same man that I 
had always been i and when he was the only em- 
peror within the dominion of Rome, sutfered me 
to be the other, and to bold my laurelled fasces as 
long as t thought them worth holding — '•. Do 
you then, Tubero, call Ligarius's oonduut wicked ? 

been called by that name : some indeed call it 
miitAke, others fear; tliose who speak more se- 
verely, hope, ambition, hatred, obstinacy ; or at 
the worst, rashness ; bat do man besides you has 
ever called it wickedness. For my part were I to 
invent a proper and genuine name for our calamity, 
1 should take it for a kind of fatality that had 
possessed the unwary minds of men ; so tbnt none 
can think it stnnge that all hnmsn counsels were 
overruled by a divine necessity. Call us then, if 
you please, unhappy ; though we can never be so 
nnder this conqueror: bnt 1 speak not of us who 
dve, but of those who fell ; let them be ambi. 
e ; let them be angry ; let them be obstinate ; 
but let not the guilt of crime, of fury, of parri. 
;ide, ever be charged on Cu- Fompey, and on 
nany of those who died with him. Whan did wo 
iver hear any such thing from you, Ciesar ? or 
what other view had you in the war, than to defend 
yourself from injury ? — yon considered it, from the 

hostile but civil disaention : where both aides 
wished well to the republic i yet through a differ, 
ence, partly of counsels, partly of inclinatiooi, 
deviated from the common good : the dignity of 
the leaders was almost equal ; though not perhaps 
of those who followed them ; the cause was then 
dubious, since there was something which one might 
approve on either side ; but now, that must needs 
he thought the best which the gods have favoured i 
and after the experience of jour clemency, who 
can be dia|>leased with that victory in which no 
man fell who was not actually in arms"." 

The speech was soon made public, and greedily 
bought by all. Atticus was extremely pleased with 
it, and very industrious in recommending it t so 
that Cicero says merrily 10 him by letter, — " You 
have sold my Ligarian speech finely : whatever I 
vcrite for the future, I will make you the pub- 
lisher:" and again, '^ your authority, I perceive, 
has made my little oration famous : for Bolbns and 



Oppios write me ward that they are wonderfully 
taken with it, and have sent a copy to Csaar''." 
The success which it met with made Tubero 
ashamed of the figure that he made in it, so that he 
Dpphed to Cicero to have eomethiug inserted in 
his favour, with the mention of his wife, and some 
of his family, who were Ciceto'a near relations ; 
hut Cicero excused himself, " because the speech 
was got abroad : nor had he a mind," he says, 
" to make any apology for Tubero'a conduct'.'' 

Ligarius waa a man of distingm*shed zeal for the 
liberty of his country, which was the reason bath 
of Cicero's pains to preserve, and of Ca^ar's 
Bvertenesa to restore him. After his return he 
lived in great conlidence with Drutug, who found 
him a fit person to bear a part in the conspiracy 
' " ' " ' ining to be taken ill near 
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him, began to Ument that lie was fallen 1 
a very unlucky hour; Ligarius, raising himself 
presently upon his elbow, and taking Brutus by 
the hand, replied; "Yet still, Brutus, if you meo 
to do anything worthy of jourseif, 1 am well ' ; 
nor did he disappoint Brutus's opinion of him, for 
we find him afterwards in the hst of the conspira- 

In the end of the year, Ciesar was colled away in 
great haste into Spain, to oppose the attempts of 
Pompey's sons, who, by the credit of their father's 
name, were become masters again of all that pro- 
vince; am) with the remains of the troops which 
Labieuus, Varus, and the other chiefs who escaped, 
had gathered up from Africa, were once more in 
condition to try the fortune of the field with him : 
where the great danger to which he was exposed 
from this iMt effort of a broken party, shows how 
desperate his case must have been, if Pompey 
himself, with an entire and veteran army, had first 
made choice of this country for the scene of the 

Cicero aU this while passed bis time with little 
satisfaction at home, being disappointed of the 

ease and comfort which he eipecteJ 
*" c™fla '^ *''°" '''* "*" marriage : his children, 
e jijuuH " "^ ""^y imagine, while their own 

rJiMAR mother was living, would not easily 

mcTAina 01. hear with a young mother-in-law in 
KT the home with them. The son es- 

roB«i)i.iT. peciallj was pressing to get a par- 
BiiiH COL- ticnlar appointment settled for his 
*■""■ mointenanee, and lo have leave also 

H. Mrajus jp gij iji Spain, and make a campaign 
Muff''™aMi(. ^"^^' Csesar, whither his cc 

tna was already gone : Cicero did not 
approve this project, and endeavoured by all means 
to dissuade him from it, representing to him that 
it would naturally draw a juat reproach npon them, 
for not thinkit^g it enough to quit their former 
party, unless tliey fought against it too ; and that 
he would nut be pleased to see his cousin more 
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regarded there than himself ; and promising withal, 
if he would consent to stay, to make him an ample 
and honourable allowance k. This diverted him 
from the thoughts of Spain, though not from the 
desire of removing from his father, and taking a 
separate house in the city, with a distinct family 
of his own'; but Cicero thought it best to send 
him to Athens, in order to spend a few years in 
the study of philosophy and polite letters ; and to 
make the proposal agreeable, offered him an ap- 
pointment that would enable him to live as splen- 
didly as any of the Roman nobility who then 
resided there, Bibulus, Acidinus, or Messala^. 
This scheme was accepted, and soon after executed, 
and young Cicero was sent to Athens with two of 
his father's freedmen, L. Tullius Montanus, and 
TuUius Marcianus, astheintendants and counsellors 
of his general conduct, while the particular direc- 
tion of his studies was left to the principal philo- 
sophers of the place, and above all, to Cratippus, 
the chief of the Peripatetic sect^ 

In this uneasy state both of his private and 
public life, he was oppressed by a new and most 
cruel affliction — the death of his beloved daughter 
Tullia, which happened soon after her divorce 
from Dolabella, whose manners and humour were 
entirely disagreeable to her. Cicero had long been 
deliberating with himself and his friends, whether 
Tullia should not first send the divorce, but a 
prudential regard to Dolabella's power and interest 
with Csesar, which was of use to him in these 
times, seems to have withheld him. ^ The case 
was the same with Dolabella; he was willing 
enough to part with Tullia, but did not care to 
break with Cicero, whose friendship was a credit 
to him, and whom gratitude obliged him to observe 
and reverence, since Cicero had twice defended 
and preserved him in capital causes^ ; so that it 
seems most probable that the divorce was of an 
amicable kind» and executed at last by the consent 
of both sides ; for it gave no apparent interruption 
to the friendship between Cicero and Dolabella, 
which they carried on with the same show of 
affection and professions of respect towards each 
other, as if the relation had still subsisted. 

Tullia died in childbed at her husband's house™, 
which confirms the probability of their agreement 
in the' divorce : it is certain, at least, that she died 

8 Dc Hispania duo attuli ; primum idem, quod tibi, me 
vereri vituperationem : non satis esse si hsec arma reliquis- 
semus? etiam contraria ? deinde fore ut angeretur, cum 
a fratre familiaritate et omni gratia vinceretur. Velim 
magis liberalitate uti mea quam sua libertate.— Ad Att. 
xii. 7. 

^ Preestabo neo Bibulum, nee Acidinum, nee Messalam, 
quos Athenis futuros audio, majores sumptus facturos, 
quam quod ex eis mercedibus accipietur.— Ibid. 32. 

t L. Tullium Montanum nosti, qui cum Cicerone profec- 
tus est.— Ibid. 62, 53. 

Quanquam te, Marce fili, annum jamaudientem Cratip- 
pum, &c.— De Off. i. 1 ; ii. 2. 

^ Te oro ut de hac misera cogites— melius quidem in 
pessimis nihil fuit discidio — nunc quidem ipse videtur 
denunciare— placet mihi igitur, et idem tibi nuncium 
remitti, &c — Ad Att xi. 23 ; ibid. 3. 
' Quod scripsi de nimcio remittendo, quae sit istius vis hoc 
tempore, et quae concitatio multitudinis, ignoro. Si me- 
tuendus iratus est, quies tamen ab illo fortasse nascetm*. 
:— Ep. Fam. xiv. 13. 

- 1 Cujus ego salutem duobus capitis judiciis summa con- 
tentione defendi. — £p. Fam. iii. 10. 

" Plut. in Cic. 



in Rome, where Cicero was detained (he says) 
by the expectation of the birth, and to receive the 
first payment of her fortune back again from 
Dolabella, who was then in Spain : she was de- 
livered, as it was thought, very happily, and sup- 
posed to be out of danger, when an unexpected 
turn in her case put an end to her life, to the 
inexpressible grief of her father". 

We have no account of the issue of this birth, 
which writers confound with that which happened*, 
three years before, when she was delivered at the 
end of seven months of a puny male child ; but 
whether it was from the first, or the second time 
of her lying-in, it is evident that she left a son 
by Dolabella, who survived her, and whom Cicero 
mentions more than once in his letters \p Atticus, 
by the name of Lentulus^ : desiring him to visit 
the child, and see a due care taken of him, and to 
assign him what number of servants he thought 
proper P. 

Tullia was about two-and-thirty years old at the 
time of her death ; and by the few hints which are 
left of her character, appears to have been an 
excellent and admirable woman r she was most 
affectionately and piously observant of her father ; 
and to the usual graces of her sex, having added 
the more solid accomplishments of knowledge and 
polite letters, was qusdified to be the companion, 
as well as the delight of his age, and was justly 
esteemed, not only as one of the best, but the most 
learned of the Roman ladies. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the loss of such a daughter, in the 
prime of her life, and the most comfortless season 
of his own, should affect him with all that grief, 
which the greatest calamity could imprint on a 
temper naturally timid and desponding. 

Plutarch tells us that the philosophers came 
from all parts to comfort him ; but that can hardly 
be true, except of those who lived in Rome, or in 
his own family ; for his first care was, to shun all 
company as much as he could, by removing to 
Atticus's house, where he lived chiefly in the 
library, endeavouring to relieve his mind by turn- 
ing over every book which he could meet with, on 
the subject of moderating grief *» ; but finding his 
residence here too public, and a greater resort to 

^ Me Rome tenuit omniuo TuUie mes partus : sed cum 
ea, quemadmodum spero, satis firma sit, teneor tamen, 
dum a Dolabellae procuratoribus exigam primam pen- 
sionem. — Ep. Fam. vi. 18. 

o The father's names were Publius Cornelius Lentuluff 
Dolabella; the two last being surnames acquired perhaps 
by adoption, and distinguishing the different branches of 
the Cornelian family. 

P Velim aliquando, cum erit tuum oommodum, Lentu- 
lum puerum visas, eique de mancipiis, que tibi videbitur^ 
attribuas.— Ad Att. xii. 28. 

Quod Lentulum invisis, valde gratum. — Ibid. 30 ; it. 18. 

JV.B. Mr. Bayle declares himself surprised, to find Atco" 
nius Pad. to ill-informed of the history of Tullia, astoteU 
us, that after Pisa's death, she was married to P. Lentulus, 
and died in child-bed at his house: in which short account 
there is contained, he says, two or three lies. But Plutarch 
confirms the same account ; and the mistake will rest at 
last, not on Asconius, but on Mr. Bayle himself, who did 
not reflect, from the authority of those ancients, that Len- 
tulus was one of Dolabella's names, by which he was called 
indifferently, as well ashy any of the rest.— Bayle, Diction. 
Artie. Tullia, note k. 

4 Me mihi non defuisse tu testis es, nihil enimde moerore 
minuendo ab ullo scriptum est, quod ^o non domi tua 
legerim. — Ad Att. xii. 14. 
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him than he coold bear, be retirrd to Aatuni, one 
of his seats near Ajitinm, a liltle island on the 

Dame, EOTered wilh woods and grovei, out out into 
abadj walks ; ■ eceiie of all otbera the fittest to 
iudulKe meUncLotjr, mid nbere be could give a free 
ooDrse to bis grief. "Here," Ba;s he, " 1 live 
nithnut the aprcch of man : every moruiog early 
I bide myself in the thickest of the wood, and 
never eonie out till the evening : neit to yourself, 
nothing ia so dear to me as this eolitude : my 
nhole conTersation is with books, yet that is some- 
timEB inlernipted by my tears, which 1 resist as 
well ax I can, but am not yet able to do much'.'' 

divert himseU'with busluess, and the couipanj of 
his friends ; and put bim gently in mind, that, by 
afflicting himself so immoderately, Iieuould hurt 
his character, and give people a handle tu censure 
bis weakness ; to which he makes the followuig 

" As to what yon write, that yon are afraid lest 
"^' " " -' ;rief should lessen my credit and 

lOt know what men nonlil have 
t I should not grieve ? that is 
impossible : or that I should not be oppressed 
with grieS f who was ever less so ! When I took 
refuge at your house, was any mau ever denied 
! or did any one ever come who had 
implain of me ■' I went from you tu 
Astiira, nliere thoae gay sparks who And fault 
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:n. How well, is nothing to the purpose ; 
yet it is of a kind wlucb aobody could write, with 
I disordered mind. 1 spent a month ia my gardens 
ibout Rome, where I received all who cauie with 
he same easiness as before. At Ibis very moment, 
•bile I am employing my whole time in reading 
and writing, those who are with me are more 
fatigued with their leisure than I with my pains. 
If any one asks why I am not at Rome } because 
it is vacation time : why not in some of my villas 
more suitable to the season? because I could not 
easily bear so much company. I am wbera be who 
has the best house at Bais: chooses to be ia this 
part of the year. When 1 come to Rome, nobody 
' " ' ' anything amies, either in my looks 
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i to season the misery of these 

. it, indeed, for ever, but will never part with 
my constancy and firmness, either of mind or 
gpeech'," &e. 

All his other friends were very officiona, Kke- 
rise, in making their compliments of condolence, 
and administering arguments of comfort to him ; 
among the rest. Caesar himself, in the hurry of 
his anaira in Spain, wrote him a letter on the 
occasion, dated from Hiipalis, the last of April'. 
Brutus wrote another, so friendly and aJTectionate, 
thnt it greatly moved him*. Lncccius, also, one 
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of the most esteemed writers of that age, sent Mm 
two ; the first to oondDli<, the second to expostu- 
late with bim. for persevering to cherish an un- 
manly and nselcas grief* : but the fallowing letter 
of Ser. Sulpicius ia Ihoagbt to be a masterpiece 
of the consolatory kind. 

Ser. SulpiclM to M. T. Ckfrn. 
" 1 wflB esceediiigly concerned, as indeed I ought 
to be, to hear of the death of your liaughter Tullia, 
which I looked upon us an affliction common ic 
us both. If I had been with you, I would have 
made it my business to convince you what a real 
share I take in your grief. Though that kind of 
consolation is bulwretched and lamentable, as it 
to be ])erformed by friends and relations, who are 
overwhelmed with grief, and cannot enter n 
their task without tears, and aeem to want com 
rather themselves, than to bs in condition to 
minister it to others. I resolved, therefore, to w 
you in short, what occurred upon it to my own 
mind : not that I imagined that the same things 
would not occur also to you. but that the force of 
yonrgrief might possibly hinder your attention to 
them. Wlint reason is there, then, to disturb 
yourself so immoderately on this melancholy occa- 
sion ! Consider how fortnne has already treated 
HB : bow it has deprived us of what ought to be ai 
dear to ua as children ; our country, credit, dig- 
nity, hononra. Alter so miserable a loss as this, 
what addition can it possibly make to our grief, to 
suffer one misfortune more ? or how can a mind, 
after being exercised in such trials, not grow cal- 
lous, and think everything else of inferior value? 
But is it for your daughter's sake that yon grieve ? 
Yet how ollen must you necessarily rrfleet, as 1 
myself frequently do, that those cannot be said to 
he hardly dealt with, whosH lot it has been in these 
times, without luHeting any affliction, to exchange 
life for death I For what is there in our present 
circumstances that could give her any greet invi- 
tation to live ? What buiiness ? what hopes ? 
what prospect of comfiirt before her? Was it to 
pass her days in the married state, with some 
young man of the first quality (for you, I know, 
on the account of your dignity, might have chosen 
what sDn-in-law you pleased out of all our youth, 
to whose fidelity you might safely have tmsted 
her) ? Was it then for the sake of bearing children, 
whom she might have had the pleasure to see 
flourishing afterwards, in the enjoyment of their 
paternal fortunes, and rising gradually to all the 
honours of the state, and using the Uberty to which 
ihey were bom, in the protection of their friends 
and clients ? But what is there of all this which 
was nut taken away before it was even given to 
her? But it is an evil, you'll say, to lose our 
children, It ia so ; yet it is ranch greater to suffer 
what we now endure. I cannot help mentioning 
one thing, which has given me no small comfort, 
and may help alea, perhaps, to mitigate your grief. 
On my return from Asia, as I was sailing from 
jEgina towards Megara, 1 began, to contemplate 
the prospect of the countries around me. .^giiia 
was behind, Megara before me ; — Pirseus on the 
right, Corinth on the left i all which towns, once 
famous and nourishing, now lie overturned, and 
buried in their ruius. Upon this sight, I could not 
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but think presently within myself, Alas ! how do 
we poor mortals fret and vex ourselves, if any of 
our friends happen to die, or to be killed, whose 
life is yet so short, when the carcasses of so many 
noble cities lie here exposed before me in one 
view ? Why wilt thou not then command thyself, 
Servius, and remember that thou art bom a man ? 
Believe me, I was not a little confirmed by this 
contemplation. Try the force of it, therefore, if 
you please, upon yourself, and imagine the same 
prospect before your own eyes. But to come 
nearer home : — When you consider how many of 
our greatest men have perished lately at once — 
what destruction has been made in the empire — 
what havoc in all the provinces — how can you be 
so much shocked, to be deprived of the fleeting 
breath of one little woman, who, if she had not 
died at this time, must necessarily have died a few 
years after, since that was the condition of hf r 
being born ? But recall your mind from reflections 
of this kind to the consideration of yourself, and 
think rather on what becomes your character and 
dignity ; that your daughter lived as long as life 
was worth enjoying, as long as the republic stood ; 
had seen her father prsetor, consul, augur ; been 
married to the noblest of our youth ; had tasted 
every good in life ; and when the republic fell, 
then quitted it : — what ground is there then, either 
for you or her, to complain of fortune on this 
account? In short, do not forget that you are 
Cicero, one who has been used always to prescribe 
and give advice to others ; nor imitate those paltry 
physicians, who pretend to cure other people's 
diseases, yet are not able to cure their own ; but 
suggest rather to yourself the same lesson, which 
you would give in the same case. There is no 
grief so great which length of time will not alle- 
viate ; but it would be shameful in you to wait for 
that time, and not to prevent it by your wisdom ; 
besides, if there be any sense in the dead, such was 
her love and piety to you, that she must be con- 
cerned to see how much you afflict yourself. Give 
this, therefore, to the deceased; give it to your 
friends, give it to your country, that it may have 
the benefit of your assistance and advice, whenever 
there shall be occasion. Lastly, since fortune has 
now made it necessary to us to accommodate our- 
selves to our present situation, do not give aivy one 
a handle to think that you are not so much bewail- 
ing your daughter as the state of the times, and 
the victory of certain persons. I am ashamed to 
write any more, lest I should seem to distrust 
your prudence, and will add, therefore, but one 
thing farther, and conclude. We have sometimes 
seen you bear prosperity nobly, with great honour 
and applause to yourself ; let us now see that you 
can bear adversity with the same moderation, and 
without thinking it a greater burthen than you 
ought to do, lest, in the number of all your other 
virtues, this one at last be thought to be wanting. 
As to myself, when I understand that your mind 
is grown more calm and composed, I will send you 
word how all things go on here, and what is the 
state of the province. Adieus." 

His answer to Salpicius was the same in effect 
with what he gave to all his friends ; ** that his 
case was different from all the examples which he 
had been collecting for his own imitation of men 

7 Ep. Fam. iv. 5. 



who had borne the loss of children witii firmnesi ; 
since they lived in times when their dignity in tlie 
state was able in great measure to compensate 
their misfortune ; but for me,*' says he, '< after I 
had lost all those ornaments which you ennmerate, 
and which I had acquired with the utmost paint, I 
have now lost the only comfort that was left to me* 
In this ruin of the republic, my thoughts were 
not diverted by serving either my friends or my 
country : I had no inclination to the forum ; could 
not bear the sight of the senate ; took myself, as 
the case in truth was, to have lost all the fruit of 
my industry and fortunes : yet when I reflected that 
all this was common to you and to many others as 
well as to myself, and was forcing mys^ therefore 
to bear it tolerably, I had still in Tullia somewhat 
always to recur to, in which I could acquiesce, and 
in whose sweet conversation I could drop all my 
cares and troubles : but by this last cruel wound, aU 
the rest which seemed to be healed are broken out 
again afresh : for as I then could relieve the uneasi- 
ness which the republic gave me by what I found at 
home ; so I cannot now, in the affliction which 
I feel at home, find any remedy abroad, but am 
driven as well from my house as the forum, since 
neither my house can ease my public grief, nor the 
public my domestic one*/' 

The remonstrances of his friends had but litde 
effect upon him ; all the relief that he found was 
from reading and writing, in which he continually 
employed himself, and did what no man had ever 
done before him, draw up a treatue of consolation 
for himself, from which he professes to have 
received his greatest comfort : '* Though he wrote 
it," he owns, *' at a time when, in the opinion of the 
philosophers, he was not so wise as he oaght to 
have been : but I did violence," says he, ** to my 
nature ; to make the greatness of my sorrow give 
place to the greatness of the medicine, though I 
acted against the advice of Chrysippus, who dis- 
suades the application of any remedy to the first 
assaults of grief *." In this work he chiefly imi- 
tated Grantor, the academic, who had left a cde- 
brated piece on the same subject ; yet he inserted 
also whatever pleased him from any other author 
who had written upon it^ ; illustrating his precepts 
all the way by examples from their own history, of 
the most eminent Romans of both sexes who had 
borne the same misfortune with a remarkable con- 
stancy. This book was much read by the primitive 
fathers, especially Lactantius, to whom we are 
obliged for the few fragments which remain of it ; 
for, as the critics have long since observed, that 

> Ep. Fam. iv. 6 ; Ad Att. ziL 28. 

* Feci, quod ante me nemo, ut ipse me per literas conao- 

larer i^irmo tibi nullam consolationem esse talem.— 

Ad Att. xii. 14 ; it. 28. 

Quid ego de consolatione dicam ? quae mfhi quidem ipri 
sane aliquantum medetur, caeteris item multum illam pro- 
futuram puto.— De Div. ii. 1. 

In consolationis libro, quem in medio, (non enim aapien- 
tes eramus) moerore et dolore conscripsimus r qnodque 
vetat Chryrippus, ad recentes quasi tumores animi reme- 
dium adhibere, id nos fecimus, natursque vim adtulimos, 
nt magnitudini medicinae doloris magnitude conoederet.— 
Tusc. Disp. iv. 29. 

*» Crantorem sequor.— Plin. Hist. Nat. Proif, 

Neque tamen progredior longius, quam mihi doctisslmi 
homines concedunt, quorum scripta omnia, quaecunque 
sunt in earn sententiam non legi solum — sed in mea etiam 
scripta transtuli.— >Ad Att xil. 21, 23. 
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doubtedly spurious. 

But the design of this treatiae was not only to 
relieve hia owp mind, but to consfcrstc tlie virtues 
and meiDOr; of Tullia to all posterity ; nor did his 
fondneas Tor ber stop here, but cnggeeted the pro- 

I ject of H mora effectual consecration by building > 
temple to ber, and erecting her into a sort of deity. 
It wiks an opinion of the philosophers, whioh he 

, himself constantly favoured, and in bis present 
circumstances particularly iudulgeJ, " that the 

: souls of men were of heavenly extraction, and that 

' the pure and chaste, at their dissolution from the 
body, retimed to the fountain from which they 
were derived, to subaiateterDaUyin the fmilionand 
participation of the divine natnre; whilst the im- 
pure and corrupt were left to grovel below in the 
dirt and dartmess of these inferior r^ons." He 
declares, therefore, " that aa the wisdom of the 
ancients liad consecrated and deilied niaoy excellent 
persons of both sexes, vrhoae temples were then 
remaining, the progenyofCadmua, of Amphitryon, 
of Tyndams, so he would perform the same honour 

j to Tullia ; who. if any crealnre had ever deaerred 
it, was of all the most worthy of it. I will do it, 

I therefore (says he) and consecrate thee, thou best 
and moat learned of women, now admitted into the 
aaseuihly of the go^i W tbe regard and veneration 
of all mortals'." 

In his letters to Atlicus we find the strongest 
eipressiona of hia resolution, and impatience to see 
thia design enecuted : " I will ha>e a temple," 
. poasible to divert me ttota it 



than n sepulchre wis, that in the one he was not 
limited in the eipense, whereas in the other he was 
confined by law to a certain sum, whivb he could 
□at exceed without tlie furfeiture of the same mm 
] the public : yet this, as he tells ui, waa not 
Qief motive, but a resolution that he had 
taken of making a proper apotheosis'. The only 
ditGculty was, to find a place that suited ilia por- 
: : his first thought was to purchase certain 
lens across the Tyber, which, lying near the 
L the public view, were the most likely 
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he presses Attieus, therefore, " to buy them for 
' ■ ■ ate without regard to hie circuni- 

he would sell, or mortgage, or be 
le on little, rather than be ditap- 
pointed : groves and remote places (he says) were 
proper only for deities of an established name and 
religion ; but fur the deification of murtala public 
ad open sitnattons were necessary to strike the 
yes and attract the notice of the people." But 
he found so many obstructions in all his attempts 
purchasing, that to save trouble and eipense, 
Attieus advised him to build at last in one of hia 
ova viltas, to nhich he seemed inclined, lest the 
should peas without doing anything ; yet 
resolute still which of his villas he should 
choose, and discouraged by reflectiog on the change 
of masters, to which all private estates were ex- 
posed in a succeaaion of agea, which might defeat 
the end of hia building, and deatroy the honooi of 
' ■ " aple, by converting it to other naes. 
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I think myself clear of guilt — 1 am more religiously 
bound to the execution of it than any man ever wt 
the performaui^e of his vow''." He aeema ( 
e deaigned a fabric of great magnificence, for he 
had settled the plan with his architect, and con- 
tracted for pillars of Chian marble with a aculptor 
)f that iiie, where hoth the work and the mate 
vere the most esteemed of any in Greece", 
"eaaon that determined hioi to a temple rather 
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But after all his eagerness and solicitude about 
this temple, it was never actually built by him, 
since we find no mention of it in any of the 
ancient writers, which could not have been omitced 
if a fabric so memorable had ever been erected''. 
It is likely that as his grief evaporated and his 
mind grew more calm, he began to consider his 
project more philosophically, and to perceive the 
vanity of expecting any lasting glory from such 
monuments which time itself, in the course of a 
few ages, must necessarily destroy : it is certain, 
at least, that as he made no step towards building 
it this summer, so Csesar's death, \^hich happened 
before the next, gave fresh obstruction to it, by 
the hurry of affairs in which it engaged him ; and 
though he had not still wholly dropped the thoughts 
of it, but continued to make preparation and to 
set apart a fund for it', yet in the short and busy 
scene of life which remained to him, he never had 
leisure enough to carry it into execution. 

He was now grown so fond of solitude that all 
company was become uneasy to him, and when his 
friend Philippus, the father-in-law of Octavius, 
happened to come to his villa in that neighbour- 
hood, he was not a little disturbed at it, from the 
apprehension of being teased with his visits ; and 
he tells Atticus, with some pleasure, that he had 
called upon him only to pay a short compli- 
ment, and went back again to Rome without giving 
him any trouble'*. His wife, Publilia, also wrote 
him word that her mother and brother intended to 
wait upon him, and that she would come along 
with them if he would give her leave, which she 
begged in the most earnest and submissive terms 
— but his answer was, that he was more indisposed 
than ever to receive company, and would not have 
them come ; and lest they should come without 
leave, he desires Atticus to watch their motions 
and give him notice, that he might contrive to avoid 
them'. A denial so peremptory confirms what 

infinita posteritate — illud quasi consecratum remanere 
possit. Equidem jam nihil egeo vectigalibus, et parvo 
contentuB esse ^ssum. Cogito interdum trans Tiberim 
hortos aliquos parare, et quidem ob banc causam maxime ; 
nihil enim video quod tarn celebre esse posset. [Ad Att. 
xiL 19.] De hortis, etiam atque etiam te rogo. [Ibid. 22.] 
Ut saepe locuti sumus, commutationes dominorum refor- 
mido. [Ibid. 36.] Celebritatem requiro.— Ibid. 37. 

^ Ceelius Rhodiginus tells us, that in the time of Sixtus 
IV. there was found near Rome, on the Appian-way, over 
against the tomb of Cicero, the body of a woman, whose 
hair was dressed up in net-work of gold, and which, from 
the inscription, was thought to be the body of Tullia. It 
was entire, and so well preserved by spices, as to have 
suffered no injury from time ; yet when it was removed 
into the city, it mouldered away in three days. But this 
was only the hasty conjecture of some learned of that time, 
which, for want of authority to support it, soon vanished 
of itself ; for no inscription was ever produced to confirm 
it, nor has it been mentioned, that I know of, by any other 
author, that there was any sepulchre of Cicero on the 
Appian-way.— Cael. Rhod. Lection. Antiq. iii. 24. 

i Quod ex istis fructuosis rebus reccptum est, id ^o ad 
illud fanum sepositum putabam. — Ad Att. xv. 15. 

^ Mihi adhuc nihil prius fuit hac solitudine, quam 
vereor, ne Philippus tollat : heri enim vesperi venerat. — 
Ibid. xii. 16. 

Quod eram veritus, non obturbavit Philippus: nam 
ut heri me salutavit, statim Romam profectus est. — ^Ibid. 
18. 

1 Publilia ad me scripsit, matrem suam cum Publilio 
ad me venturam, et se una, si ego paterer : orat multis 
et supplicibus verbis ut liceat, et ut sibi rescribam 



Plutarch says, that his wife was now in disgrace 
with him, on account of her carriage towards his 
daughter, and for seeming to rejoice at her death ; 
a crime which, in the tenderness of his affliction^ 
appeared to him so heinous, that he could not bear 
the thoughts of seeing her any more ; and though 
it was inconvenient to him to part with her fortune 
at this time, yet he resolved to send her a divorce, 
as a proper sacrifice to the honour of Tullia'". 

Brutus likewise about this time took a resola- 
tion of putting away his wife Claudia, for the sake 
of taking Porcia, Bibulus's widow, and his uncle 
Cato*s daughter. But he was much censured for 
this step, since Claudia had no stain upon her 
character, was nobly bom, the sister of Appius 
Claudius, and nearly allied to Pompey ; so that his 
mother Servilia, though Cato's sister, seems to 
Nave been averse to the divorce, and strongly in 
the interests of Claudia against her niece. Cicero's 
advice upon it was, that if Brutus was resolved 
upon the thing, be should do it out of hand, as 
the best way to put an end to people's talking, by 
showing that it was not done out of levity or com- 
plaisance to the times, but to take the daughter of 
Cato, whose name was now highly popular", which 
Brutus soon after complied with, and made Porcia 
his wife. 

There happened another accident this summer 
which raised a great alarm in the city, the sur- 
prising death of Marcellus, whom Caesar had lately 
pardoned. He had left Mitylene and was come 
as far as Pireeus on his way towards Rome, 
where he spent a day with his old friend and 
colleague Serv. Sulpicius, intending to pursue his 
voyage the day following by sea ; but in the night, 
after Sulpicius had taken leave of him, on the 
twenty-third of May, he was killed by his Ariend 
and client, Magius, who stabbed himself instantly 
with the same poniard ; of which Sulpicius sent 
the following account to Cicero. 

Serv. Sulpicius to M, T. Cicero, 

** Though I know that the news which I am 
going to tell you will not be agreeable, yet since 
chance and nature govern the lives of us all, I 
thought it my duty to acquaint you with the fact, 
in what manner soever it happened. On the 
twenty-second of May I came by sea from Epidau- 
rus to Pirseus to meet my colleague Marcellus, and 
for the sake of his company spent that day with 
him there. The next day, when I took my leave of 
him, with design to go from Athens into Boeotia to 
finish the remaining part of my jurisdiction, he, as 
he told me, intended to set sail at the same time 
towards Italy. The day following, about four in 
the morning, when I was preparing to set out from 

rescripsi, me etiam gravius esse affectum, quam turn, 
cum illi dixissem, me solum esse velle, quare nolle me 
hoc tempore eam ad me venire— ^te hoc nunc rogo ut 
explores. — Ad Att. 32. 

n» This affair of Publilia's divorce is frequently referred 
to, though with some obscurity, in his letters; and we 
find Atticus employed by him afterwards to adjust with 
the brother, Publilius, the time and manner of paying back 
the fortune.— Ad Att. xiiL 34, 47 ; xvi 2. 

B A te expecto si quid de Bruto: qnanquam Nicias 
confectum putabat, sed divortium non probarL— Ad Att. 
xiii. 9. 

Brutus si quid— curabis ut sciam. Cui quidem qnam 
primum agendum puto, prssertim si statuit; sermun- 
culum enim omnem aut restinzorit aut sedarit. — ^Ibid. 10;» 
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Atbeni, Ids friend, P. Postamius. cane to let roe 
huaw that MarcelluB wai lUbbed by bis coDipanioa 
F. Migiaa Cilo, after supper, and had received 
two wanndg, the one in bia Btomsch, the other id 
bis head near llie ear, but he waa in liopes 8(JU 
IhaE he might live ; diat Magina preaeatlj Itiiled 
bimself; and that Marcallua seat hiin to inform 
me of (be case, and to desire that I would bring 
some physicians to him. 1 got some togetlier ini- 
mediatelf . aud went anay nith them before break 
of day ; bnt when I waa come near Pirffieus, Aci- 
diaui'i boy met rae with a note from hia master, 
iu wbicb it was signified that Marcellus died a little 
before day. Thus a great roan was rourdered by 
a base lilliun ; and be, whom hia very enemies had 
(pared an the acconnt of his dignity, received bia 
■ th tram the banda of ' 
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fi«fdaieii sod a few of bis slaves ; all the rest, they 
laid, Here fied, being in a terrible fright on tbe 
icconnC of their maater'a murder. 1 was forced 
Id carry hia body with me into the eily in the same 

vhere I provided a funeral for him, aa splendid as 
tbe condition of Athens would allow. I could not 
prevail with the Athenians to grant a place of 
bnrial for him within the city ; they said that it 
was forbidden by their reUgion, and had never been 
indulged to any man : but they readily granted 
what waa the most desirable in the next place, to 
bury him in any of tbeir public schools that 1 
pleased. 1 chose a place, therefore, the noblest in 
the unWerse, the achool of the Academy, where I 
burnt him, and have since given orders ibat the 
Atfaeoiaae should proride a marble inoaument for 
him in the same place. Thns I have faithfully 
performed to him, both when living and dead, 
every duty, which our pBrtnerahip in office, and 
my particolar relation to Mm, required- Adieu. 
TliB tbirlietbof May, from Athens"." 

M. MsTCeUuB tias the bead of a family which, 
for a succession o( many agea, had made tbe first 
figure in Rome ; and was himself adorned with all 
tbe virtues that could qiiaUfy him to sustain that 
! dignity which he derived from hia noble ancestors. 
He had formed himself in a particular manner far 
the bar, where he aoon acijuired great fame, and of 
all the orators of his time seems to have avproacbed 
the nearest to Cicero himself, in the character of a 
complete speaker. His manner of speaking was 
elegant, aWong, and copious, with a sweetness of 
voica and propriety of action that added a grace 
and lustre to everything that ho said. He was a 
conatanl admirer and imitator of Cicero ; of the 
same principles in peace, and on tbe same side in 
war ; ao that Cicero laments bia absence as the loss 
of a companion and partner in their common 
studies and laboura of life. Of all the magistratea, 
be was tbe fiercest oppoacr of CEesar's power, and 
tbe most active to reduce it : his high spirit, and 
the ancient glory of hie honie, made him impatient 
under the thought of receiving a master ; and 
I when the battle of Pbarsalia seemed at last to have 
, imposed one npon them, be retired to Mitylene, 
the usual reaort of men of learning, there to spend 
tbe roat of bis days iu a studious retreat, remote 
from arms and the hurry of war, and determined 
neither to seek nor to accept any grace from the 
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conijiieror. 

found him, as ne gave an account to i-icero, as 
perfectly easy and happy nnder all the misery of 
tbe times, from the consciousness of bis integrity, 
as tbe conditina of humau life could bear, lur- 
rounded with the principal scholars and philoso- 
phers of Greece, and eager in the pursuit of 
koowledge ; ao that in departing from him towards 
Italy, he seemed (he said) to be going himself 
into exile rather than leaving Marcetlus in itr. 

Magius, who killed him, was of a family which 
bad borne some of the publie ofiicea, and had bim- 
self been quKstor^ ; and having attached himself 
to the fortunes of Marcellus and tbllowed him 
through the wars and hia exile, waa now returning 
with him to Italy. Sulpicius gives no hint of any 
cause that induced him to commit this horrid fact, 
which, by the immediate deatli of Magius, could 
never be clearly known. Cicero's conjecture was, 
that Magius, oppressed with debts, and apprehend. 

been urging Marcellus, who was his sponsor for 
some part of them, to furoish him with money to 
pay the whole ; and by receiving a denial, was pro- 
voked to the madness of kiUing bis patron'- Othere 
assign a different reason, as the rage of jealousy 
and the impatience of seeing others more favoured 
by Marcellus than himself'. 

As soon as the news reached Rome, it raised a 
general constemation ; and from the suapicioua 
nature of the times all people's thoughts were pre- 
aently tamed ooCicaar, aa if he were privately tbe 
contriver of it ; and from the wretched fate of so 
illustrious a citizen, every man began to think him- 
self Id danger. Cicero was greatly shocked at it, 
Bud seemed to conaider it as the prelude of aome 
greater evil to ensue ; and Atticus, signifjiug his 
coHoero upon it, advises him to lake a more parti- 
cular care of himself, as b»ng the only consular 
senator left who stood exposed to any envy'. But 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF 



CfBsar's friends soon cleared him of all suspicion, 
as indeed the fact itself did when the circumstances 
came to be known, and fixed the whole guilt of it 
on the fary of Magias. 

There appeared at this time a bold impostor, 
who began to make a great noise and figure in 
Italy, by assuming the name and pretending to be 
the grandson of Caius Marius : but apprehending 
that Csesar would soon put an end to his preten- 
sions and treat him as he deserved, he sent a 
pathetic letter to Cicero by some young fellows of 
his company, to justify his claim and descent, and 
to implore his protection against the enemies of 
his fnmily, — conjuring him by their relation, by 
the poem which he had formerly written in praise 
of Marius, by the eloquence of L. Crassus, his 
mother's father, whom he had likewise celebrated, 
that he would undertake the defence of his cause. 
Cicero answered him very gravely that he could 
not want a patron when his kinsman Ceesar, so 
excellent and generous a man, was now the master 
of all, yet that he also should be ready to favour 
him". But Csesar, at his return, knowing him to 
be a cheat, banished him out of Italy, since, instead 
of being what he pretended to be, he was found to 
be only a farrier whose true name was Herophilus*. 

Ariarathes, the brother and presumptive heir of 
Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, came to Rome 
this year, and as Cicero had a particular friendship 
with his family, and, when consul, had by a decree 
of the senate conferred upon his father the honour 
of the regal title, he thought proper to send a ser- 
vant to meet him on the road and invite him to 
his house : but he was already engaged by Sestius, 
whose office it then was to receive foreign princes 
and ambassadors at the public expense, which 
Cicero was not displeased vrith in the present 
state of his domestic affairs. ** He comes (says 
he,) 1 guess, to purchase some kingdom of Ceesar, 
for he has not at present a foot of land of his 
owny.*' 

Cicero's whole time during his solitude was 
employed in reading and writing : this was the 
business both of his days and nights. 'Mt is in. 
credible,'' he sajrs, '* how much he wrote and how 
little he slept : and if he had not fallen into that 
way of spending his time, he should not have 

plura voreri pvriculi gfonera. Quis onim hoc tiineret. quod 
noquc acciderat antoa, not* videbatiir natum ferrc, ut ac- 
cidere poMct. Omnia igitur mctucnda, &c. — Ad Att. xiii. 
10. 

B Heri — qiiidam nrbani, ut vidcbantur, ad me mandata 
et literos attulenmt, a C. Mario, C. F. C. N. multis verbis 
agere mccura per cognationem, que mihi sccum osaet, 
per cum MArium, qucm scripiiiiMiem, per oloquentiam 
L. Cnuisi avi bui, ut so dcfendcrvm — rescripsi nihil ci 
patrono opuH ease, quoniam Ccsaris, propinqui ejun, onmis 
potestofl CHHCt, viri optinii et hominia libcraliwimi : me 
tamen ei fauturum.— Ad Att. xii. 4.0. 

> IIen>philus equorius medicus. C. Marium septies con- ' 
sulem avum tiibi vondicandu, ita se oxtulit, ut colonis ! 
vcteranurum cuniplurcs et municipia splendida, coUcfria- 
que fere omnia patronum adoptorcnt — cvtcrum decreto 
Cvsaris extra Italiam rclegatua. 4cc.— Val. Max. ix. 15. 

7 Ariarathee Ariobarzani Alius Romam venit Vult, 
opinor, regnmn aliciuod emere a Caviare : nam. quo mode 
nunc est. ))edem ubi ponat in auo non habet. Omnino 
eum tSeotiun no«(er parochun publicus occupavit: quod 
quidcm fiu'ile patior. Verumtamen quod mihi, summo 
bencKeio mco, magna cum fratribun illius necca»itudo est, 
inWto eum per Uteras, ut apud me diwsctor.— Ad Att. 
xUi. 2. 



known what to do with himself*." His itadies 
were chiefly philosophical, which he had been fond 
of from his youth, and, after a long mtermiasioo, 
now resumed with great ardour, having taken a 
resolution to explain to his countrymen in their 
own language whatever the Greeks had taught on 
every part of philosophy, whether speculative or 
practical. " For being driven (as he tells us) 
from the public administration, he knew no way so 
effectual of doing good as by instructing the minds 
and reforming the morals of the youth, which in 
the licence of those times wanted every help to 
restrain and correct them. The calamity of the 
city (says he), made this task necessary to me; 
since in the confusion of civil arms I could neither 
defend it after my old way, nor, when it was im- 
possible for me to be idle, could I find anjrthing 
better on which to employ myself. My citizens 
therefore will pardon or rather thank me, that 
when the government was follen into the power of 
a single person I neither wholly hid nor afllicted 
myself unnecessarily, nor acted in such a manner 
as to seem angry at the man or the times* nor jtt 
flattered or admired the fortune of another so as to 
be displeased with my own. For I had learned 
from Plato and philosophy, that these turns aad 
revolutions of states are natural, — sometimes into 
the hands of a few, sometimes of the many, some- 
times of one. As this was the case of our own 
republic, so when I was deprived of my former 
post in it, I betook myself to these studies in order 
to relieve my mind from the sense of our common 
miseries, and to serve my country at the same time 
in the best manner that 1 was able ; for my books 
supplied the place of my votes in the senate and of 
my speeches to the people, and I took up philosophy 
as a substitute for my management of the stated 

He now published, therefore, in the war of 
dialogue, a book which he called '^ Hortensius, ' in 
honour of his deceased friend ; where in a d^Mto 
of learning he did what he had often done in con- 
tests of the bar, undertake the defence of philosophy 
against Hortensius, to whom he assigned the part 
of arraigning it**. It was the reading of this book, 
long since unfortunately lost, which first inflamed 
St Austin, as he himself somewhere declares, to 
the study of the Christian philosophy : and if it had 
yielded no other fruit, yet happy it was to the 
world that it once subsisted, to be the instrument 
of raising up so illustrious a convert and champion 
to the church of Christ'. 

He drew up also about this time, in four books, 

* Credibile non ei»t, quantum acribam die, quin etiam 
noctibuD. Nihil enim somnL — Ad Att. xiiL 26. 

Nibi mihi hoc voniwet in mentem, aerlbere Irta Ticwto 
quv, quo vcrtcrem me non baberemf^-Ibld. lOi 

• I)e DiTin. il, 2 ; De Fin. i. 3. 

b Cohortati sumus, ut maxime potnlmua, ad phllo- 
aophic studium co libro, qui est inacriptus, Hortendua.— 
De Div. il. 1. 

Nod autem universe philoeophic vituperatoribna i 
dimus in Ilortenaio. — Tuac. Diap. ii. 2. 

c It is certain that all the Latin Fathen made great 
of Cicero's writings ; and ei^pccialljr Jntnne, who was not 
80 grateful as Austin in acknowledging the benefit ; for, 
having conceived some scruples on that soore in his declin- 
ing age, he endeavoured to discoarnge his disciples tntta 
reading them at all ; and declared, thai he had not taken 
eitkfr Cicero or Maro, or amp healhem «rr«er, inia hie 
hand* for ahore J{fleem peare: for whldi his advenaiy 
Ruffinus rallies him very severely.— HJenm. Opb torn. 4. 
pars 2. p. 414; it pars 1. p^ flSa Bdit. Benedict. 
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boika, wtad W addressed to Vim>, takiD|- upon 
faMBMff ttcpaftof naht of drfrtiding dw principlu 
«f &e AeadiBif, and latipiinf to Vam> that nf 
Antiadun, of oppow^ and confuting them, and 
JBtrodadi^ AHicin ■* Ibe moderator of the ditpnm. 
H( fiaiAed the whole niA gmt accuracy, ta as 
ts Bake U a pi«»ent in>rtb]> of V'arra ; and if lis 
wax not deoriTed. be siji. 1^ a partiality and arlf- 
lore too coniinoo in >Dch caaeE, there wm noUiinj 
m the lobject pquil to it eien amnng the Grrrkii''. 
All these (bar booki, excepting pan of tlic Hnt. 
ire twii lost; wlulit the aeootid bnok of the flnt 
cdilian, which he look tocne pains to lupiireu. 
remains atill entire, under ib original tttln of 

He published likewise thi* rett one nf the nahtnt 
ofhia works and an the nobleit (uhJROt in philo* 
Mphy, his treatise raited De Finlbui, cir nf the 
chief piod and iJI of man,— written in Ariatode'i 
' manner' ; in which he explained with grant otrganoa 
and pCTBpicnity Ihe KTeril opinioD* of all th* 
andent sects on that moat important noMliun. II 
ii there inqaired, lie tells as. what ii the ohii<rend 
to which all the viewi of life ought to be referml 
in order to malie il bapp; ; or what it Is which 
DStare parsuea u Ihe lupreiae good and sbnni ai 
the worst of ills'. The work coniisU of H>e hoolis i 
in the two first the Epicnrean doctrins la Uriel; 
opened snd diEcnsaed, being defended b]r TorrjualBS 
and confiited by Cicero, in a ODnlerence aappiisiKl 
to be held in bis Cuman villa, in tho prescnra of 
Triarina, a young gentleman who cam* with Tur- 
qnatas to virit him. The two neat nplaln the 
doctrine of the Stoic*, asserted by Cato anil op. 
posed by Cicero in • friendly dMjatf, apot * 
'~'~g accidentally in Locallas's Ubrary. 
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aearee alla««4 bin tiaM to writ*, mui'h Isaa tit 
niiba what be wroi« : and In dialovnra nf l*n(lh, 
ODmiMwed by ptaoemeal and In the ahorl Inlcrvali 
nf Iruure, it tvnnnt Kern atnuiK* that ha ahoulH 
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nUjr Inio a part whic* 
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work to Dmtua, In 

same kind which Druiiu liad wnt to him a lllite 

bcforr, a treatise upon Tirtue'. 

Not Inuf after lie bad llnlahed tliU work lie pnb> 
liihMl anntlipr nf equal RTitflty luillail hla 1'uiculaii 
Diapulations, In five books alio, unuu as maiir 
dilTarent queilbii* In phlloHiiiliy, llw ninal Im* 

ant and uwftil to thi hanr' ■' " "* 

rirnl taachei as how to i 
death, and to look upon It ai a bleailng rathar than 
an avll t the weoiid, In support pals aud aflllellon 
with a manly fortitude i the third, in ippuaa all 
oar complalnla anil uneaaineises under Uir aenldnila 
of ilfn ) lliR fourth, to inodrrate all nur other pas. 
alona i the llfth, U) r*lnn> Ihn sufflelency of virtue 
111 make man hajipy. It was his oiilnm, In Iha 
opportnniliea of Ma lelaarr, la (akn aom* frl«nd* 
with him Into tha country, wliare, Inaieail uf 
amuilng themael lea with Idle anorta or feaata, their 
dWeralon* were wholly spw'ulalliri.—lanillni lit 
Imprata tha mind and auUrge ih* undrnlaiullng. 
In till* manuar b« now ipant At* daya at hla Tua- 
enlaii tllla In dlteuialflg Willi 111* frlaud* Iha anaral 
■(iHwtinna Jiiit aienllontd i fi>r aflar niiidaylng Iha 

H'l^r 'lliSd ^' ,rm"'m'''|..'"M, M.''''''''^:'.'^le^ 

railed the Ac«l.,.. . ■ ■ ■ ..n t.r Ilia 
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Cato and wife of Domitius Ahenobarbiis, Caesar's 
mortal enemy ; which shows how little he was still 
disposed to court the times. Varro and Lollins 
attempted the same subject, and Cicero desires 
Atticus to send him their compositions ; but all 
the three are now lost, — though Cicero took the 
pains to revise and correct his, and sent copies of 
it afterwards to Domitius the son, and Brutus the 
nephew of that Porcia*. 

Ceesar continued all this while in Spain pursuing 
the sons of Pompey, and providing for the future 
peace and settlement of the province ; whence he 
paid Cicero the compliment of sending him an ac- 
count of his success with his own hand. Hirtius 
also gave him early intelligence of the defeat and 
flight of the two brothers, which was not disagree- 
able to him ; for though he was not much concerned 
about the event of the war, and expected no good 
from it on either side, yet the opinion which he 
had conceived of the fierceness and violence of the 
young Pompeys, especially of the elder of them 
Cnteus, engaged his wishes rather for Ceesar. In 
a letter to Atticus, ** Hirtius (says he) wrote me 
word that Sextus Pom|)ey had withdrawn himself 
from Corduba into the hither Spain, and that 
Cneeus too was fled I know not whither, nor in 
truth do I care*"." And this indeed seems to have 
been the common sentiment of all the republicans ; 
as Cassius himself, writing to Cicero on the same 
subject, declares still more explicitly : *' May 1 
perish (says he,) if I be not solicitous about the 
event of things in Spain, and would rather keep 
our old and clement master than try a new and 
cruel one. You know what a fool Cnceus is, — how 
he takes cruelty for a virtue, how he has always 
thought that we laughed at him ; I am afraid lest 
he should take it into his head to repay our jokes 
in his rustic manner with the sword"." 

Young Quintus Cicero, who made the campaign 
along with Ciesar, thinking to please his company 
and to make his fortunes the better among them, 
began to play over his old game and to abuse his 
uncle again in all places. Cicero, in his account 
of it to Atticus, says, ** there is nothing new but 
that Hirtius has been quarrelling in my defence 
with our nephew Quintus, who takes all occasions 
of saying everything bad of me, and especially at 
public feasts, and when he has done with me falls 
next u|)on his father. He is thought to say nothing 
so credible as that we are both irreconcilable to 
Ca?sar. that Ceesar should trust neither of us, and 
even beware of me : this would be terrible, did I 
not see that our king is persuaded that 1 have no 
spirit left**." 

1 L;iudationcm Porcitr tibi nuoi corrccUm : ac eo pn^ 
pemvi : ut si furte nut IMniitio tilio aut Ifruto niittcretur. 
h«o niittervtur. Id si tibi orit coninuHiuni. nu>snoporc 
cures velini ; ct velim M. Vammiii, Lolliique mittas Lauda- 
tionem.— Ad Att xHL AH ; it. 37. 

■» IIirtiu« ad me nrip-iit, Sox. Pompeium Corduba 
exisse. et fugisgw in IIis}iani.tin ritoriorvm ; Ciuruui 
fuj^isce no^cio quo. net^ue onini euro.— Ad Att xii. 37. 

» Pereain. ni*i !ioUi(.*itu<» suui ; ac malo veten?m ac 
clenientoui dimiinum habere, qiiam norum ct crudelcni 
expcrirL Sci*. Ciurus quam »it fatuu» : jvis quoniodo 
crudelitateni virtuteni putct; »ci#, quam se semper a 
nobis deriMmi putet 

Vereor. n« nos nutice gladio rriit om/uNmyCcroi. — 
Epc Fam. xr. la 

o Nori aane nihil, nisi Hirtiam ram Qninto aeenime 
pro me litigawe; omnibus eom locis Cmctv, maximeque 



Atticus was always endeavouring to moderate 
Cicero's impatience under the present government, 
and persuading him to comply more cheerfully 
with the times, nor to reject the friendship oif 
Ceesar, which was so forwardly offered to him ; and 
upon his frequent complaints of the alayery and 
indignity of his present condition, he took occasion 
to observe, what Cicero could not but own to be 
true, that if to pay a particular court and observ- 
ance to a man was the mark of slavery, those in 
power seemed to be slaves rather to him than he 
to them P. With the same view he was now pressing 
him among his other works to think of something 
to be addressed to Csesar : but Cicero had no appe- 
tite to this task ; he saw how diflScult it would be 
to perform it without lessening his character and 
descending to flattery, — ^yet bdng urged to it also 
by other friends, he drew up a letter, which was 
communicated to Hirtius and Balbns, for their 
judgment upon it whether it was proper to be sent 
to Ciesar. The subject seems to have been M>me 
advice about restoring the peace and liberty of 
the republic, and to dissuade him from the Parthian 
war, which he intended for his next expedition, till 
he had finished the more necessary work of settling 
the state of things at home. '* There was nothing 
in it (he says) but what might come from the 
best of citizens.'' It was drawn however with so 
much freedom, that though Atticus seemed pleased 
with it, yet the other two durst not advise the 
sending it unless some passages were altered and 
softened, which disgusted Cicero so much that he 
resolved not to write at all ; and when Atticos was 
still urging him to be more complaisant, he an- 
swered with great spirit in two or three letters^ 

" As for the letter to Ceesar (says he), I was 
always very willing that they should first read it ; 
for otherwise I had both been wanting in civility 
to them, and if I had happened to give offence, 
exposed myself also to danger. They have dealt 
ingenuously and kindly with me in not concealing 
what they thousrht ; but what pleases me the most 
is, that by requiring so many alterations they give 
me an excuse for not writing at all. As to the 
Parthian war, what had I to consider about it but 
that which I thought would please him ? for what 
subject was there else for a letter but flattery? or if 
I had a mind to advise what I really took to be the 
best, could 1 have been at a loss for words ? There 
is no occasion, therefore, for any letter : for where 
there is no great matter to be gained, and a slip, 
though not great, may make ns uneasy, what 
reason is there to run any risk ? especially when it 

in conviviis ; cum niulta de me, tum redire ad patrem : 
nihil autcni ab oo tam o^ioTurrwf dici. quam alieni»- 
Mnios no!» eftrie a Ca>:$are ; tidcni nobis babendam non osse ; 
me veto cavcndunu ipofiffA'f ffi', nisi riderem scire re- 
gem, me aninii nihil habere. — Ad Att. xiii 37. 

P Et hi nit'horcule. ut tu intelUjris. ma«1s mihi isti ser- 
viunt. si ohservjire servire e»L— Ad AtL xiiL ASL 

4 Epi>t4>lam ad C«^«urvm mitti video tibi placere — mihi 
quidem hoc idem maxime |4acuit. et eo magis* quod nihil 
c»t in oa ni>i optinii civis ; sed ita optimi, ut tempora, 
quibus ixiivre otunes roXiTdcot prxcipiunt. Scd scis ita 
nobLi e«s«<* visum, ut i»ti ante legervnt. Tu igitur id 
curabidk. S.xl nisi plane inteliiges iis placere, mittcnda 
non e#L— Ad Att. xiL 51. 

De eiu>tola ad Carsunem, KoryMxo. Atque id ipram, 
quod is4i aiunt ilium svcribere. se. nisi coiwtitutis rebas, 
non itorum in Partho«, tdemcgo snaiirham in ilia epistola. 
—Ibid. xi&L 31. 




MARCUS TDLLICS CICERO. 



natonl for him to thiuk tliat u I wrote nothing 
him before, lo I dioald hue wriltiui notliing 
■ been whoUj ended; besiites [ 
«u aTriid lest he should imagtae thai I eent thii 
u ■ sweelener for my ' Cnlo.' In shorl, I wai 
beartil; aBhained of what I hid written ; and no- 
Ching could fall out more luckily Ihan that it did 
notplcue'." 

A^in. '* as far writing Id C»aar. I swear to yon 
I cannot do it ; nor ii it yet the Bhsme of it that 
deters me which ought lo do it tbc most i for how 
mean would it be to Hatter when eieu to liie is 
base ui me.' Bnt it is not. aa I iras aaying, this 
■hame which hinders me, though 1 wish it did, for 
I ahould then be what I ought to bv; but I can 
tbiolE of nothing to write upon. As to those 
nhortuiona addiessed Co Alexander by the eloquent 
«nd the learned of that lime, you iee on what 
pointB tbey turn : they are addtriied to a youth 
inflaiDed with the thint of true glory and desiring 
to be Rdviwd how to acquire it. On an occasion 
of lucli dignity wordi can aerer be wanting ; but 
what cui I do on my snbject? Yet I bad Ecrstched 
as it were out of the blacli come faint resemblance 
of an image i bnt because there were some things 
hinted m it a little better than what we see done 
erary day, it wnu disliked. 1 am not at all son? 
for it ! for had the letter gone, take my word for it 
I iboold hiTf had cause to repent. For do yon not 
aee that Tcry scholar of Arii^iotle, a youth of the 
greatest ports and the grentest modesty, after he 
came to be called a king, grow proud , cruel, extra- 
vagant ? Do yoD imagine that this man, ranked 
in the processions of the gods and enshrined in the 
same trmple nitb Romulus, will be pleased with 
the moderate style of my letters i It it better that 
h« be disgusted at my not writing, than at what I 
write, lu a word, let him do wliat he pleases ; for 
that problem which I once proposed to yon and 
(hou^t BO difficult, in what way 1 should manage 
him, is over with me : and Id truth 1 now wish 
uore to feci the effect of his reaeutment. be it what 
it will, thin I was before afraid of if." " 1 beg 
of you, therefore, (says he in another letter,) let us 
have no more of this, but show ourEelres at least 
half free, by our silence and 
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was tlie same power wbicli, from this beginning, 
gradiully debased the purity both of the Romnn 
wit and language, from the perfection of elegance to 
which Cicero had adcunced them, to that state of 
rudetwas and barbarism wluch we find la the pro. 
doetions of Ihe lower empire. 

This was the present state of things between 
Cesar and Cicero, all the marks of kindness on 
CBaar's part, of coldness and reserve on Cicero's. 
Cmar was determined never to part with his 
(Miwcr, snd look the more pains for that reasin to 
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et iBKada^-Itild. 31. 



make Ciceto easy under it i be seems iudeed to 
have been somewhat afraid of him, not of his en- 
gaging in any attempt against his lile, but lest by 
his iniianations. his laiUeries, and his authority, he 
should eicile others to some act of violence ; hot 
what he more especially desired and wanted was, to 
draw from him some pubUc testimony of his ap- 
probation, and to be recommended by bis wHcinga 
to the favDur of posterity. 

Cicero, on the other band, perceiving no step 
taken towards the establishment of the republic, 
but more and more reason every day to despair of 
it, grew still more indifTerent to everything else ; 
the restoration of public liberty was the only eon. 
dilioD on which he could entertain any friendship 
with Cesar, or think and speak of him with any 
reipect -, without that no favoun could oblige him, 
since to receive them from a master was an aifront 
to his fanner dignity, and but a splendid badge of 
servitude : boohs, therernre, were his only comfort, 
for wtule he conversed with them he found himself 
easy, and (iuicied himself free. — Thos, in a letter 
to Caiisius, touching upon the misery of the times, 
he adds, "What is become, then, you'll say. of 
philosophy? why, yours is in the kitcheu, but 
mine is troublesome to me : for I am ashamed lo 
live a slave, and feign myself, therefore, to be doing 
something else, tliat I may not hear the reproach 
of Plato"." 

During Cssar's stay in Spain, Antony set for- 
ward ^m Italy to pay his compliments to bim 
there, or to meet him at least on the road in his 
return towards home : but when he had made about 
half of the journey, he met with some despatches 
which obliged bim to turn back in all haste to Rome. 
This raised a new alarm in the city, and eipeviilly 
among the Pompeians, who were afraid that CKtar, 
having now subdued all Dp)KintiaD, was resolved, 
after the example of former conquerors, to take 
his revenge in coolbluod on all his adveraarie*. and 
had sent Antony bock as the propereit instrument 
to execute some orders of that sort. Cicero him- 
self bad the same suspicion, and was much sur- 
prised at Antony's sudden return ; till Balbut and 
Oppius eased him of his apprehensions by sending 
him an account of the true reason of it'; which, 
contrary to eipectatiun. gave no uneariness at last 
to anybody but to Antony himself. Antony had 
bought Pompey's bouses in Rome and the neigh- 
bourhood, with all their rich furniture, at Cvsar's 
auction, soon after Uia return from Egypt ; but, 
trusting to his interest with Cssar, and to the part 
which he had l»me in advancing him to his power, 
never dreamt of being obliged lo pay for them ; 
hut Cnsar, being disgusted by the account of hia 
debauches and extravagances in Italy, and resolved 
to showhimselflUesolemaster, nor suffer any con- 
tradiction to his will, sent peremptory orders to L. 
Plancus. the prtetor. to require immediate payment 
of Antony, or else to levy the money upon hia 
sorelJea according to the tenor of their bond. This 
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was the cause of his quick return, to prevent that 
disgrace from falling upon him, and find some 
means of complying with Cssar's commands ; it 
provoked him however to such a degree, that in 
the height of his resentment he is said to have 
entered into a design of taking away Caesar's life ; 
of which Cssar himself complained openly in the 
senate^. 

The war heing ended in Spain by the death of 
Cnteus Pompey and the flight of Sextus, Ctesar 
finished his answer to Cicero's '* Cato," in two 
books, which he sent immediately to Rome in order 
to be published. This gave Cicero at last the argu- 
ment of a letter to him to return thanks for the great 
civility with which he had treated him in that 
piece ; and to pay his compliments likewise in his 
turn upon the elegance of the composition. TJun 
letter was communicated again to Balbus and 
Oppius, who declared themselves extremely pleased 
with it, and forwarded it directly to Csesar. In 
Cicero's account of it to Atticus, " I forgot," says 
he, <' to send you a copy of what I wrote to Csesar; 
not for the reason which you suspect, that I was 
ashamed to let you see how well I could flatter ; 
for, in truth, 1 wrote to him no otherwise than as 
if I was writing to an equal, for I really have a 
good opinion of his two books, as I told you when 
we were together, and wrote, therefore, both with- 
out flattering him ; and yet so that he will read 
nothing, I believe, with more pleasure'.'* 

Cnsar returned to Rome about the end of Sep- 
tember, when, divesting himself of the consulship, 
he conferred it on QL Fabius Maximus 
A. TRB,^ 7WI. and C. Trebonius for the three remain- 

cic. (J2. jjjg months of the year*. His first 

*^* care after his arrival was to entertain 

HAxiMuiT ^**® ^^^y ^*^^ ^® ™**'' splendid 
c. TRKBO-' triumph which Rome had ever seen ; 
Nius. but the people, instead of admiring 

and applauding it as he expected, were 
sullen and silent, considering it, as it really was, a 
triumph over themselves, purchased by the loss of 
their liberty 'and the destruction of the best and 
noblest families of the republic. They had before 
given the same proof of their discontent at the Cir. 
ccnsian games, where Cesar's statue, by a decree 
of the senate, was carried in the procession along 
with those of the gods ; for they gave none of their 
usual acclamations to the favourite deities as they 

7 AppolliitUH OH do ]>ecuiiiu. quam pm <lomi>, pro iKirtiit, 
pm Hoctione <lcbcba»— «t ad t« et ud pnrdcn tuo8 iiiilites 
luislt. [PhiL iL :W.] Idcirco iirbcm tcrrope noctumo, 
Italium laultoriinidicnim nietu porturbnsti — neL. Plancus 
pnrdcs tuo8 vendcrct — [ibid. .11.] Quin h\» ipt>iii toiuporibus 
doiui Ca*sariH pcrcuiMOr ab into nii!«Mi!i, doprchenitiiH dicc- 
batur csso cum nica. l>e quo Oitar in vcoatu, upcrte in te 
invchcnn, qucittuH vitt. — IbiiL ^.l 

* TonKTipxi do hiM libriH opl^to1am C««ari. quir dcfer- 
rctur ad IKtlaboUaiu: tscil fjut cxeinplum inbi ad Ilalbuni 
et Oppiuin, Hcripsiquo ad «><«, ut turn dcferri ad l>()la- 
bellaiu Juborvnt mcaM litcni!«, id iped cxompluni' probiiH* 
•ent ; ita niihi nxTii^iiorunt, nihil unquam so Icgiwo 
meliu!*,— Ad AtL xiiL 541 

Ad Cir!«arv>ni quam misi cpittolam, eJiM cxcniplum 
fugit nio turn tibi luittcre ; noo id fuit qmxl Mii^picariM, 
' ut me puiterct tui— ncc mohcrculo Mriiisi aliter. ac td 
rp6s Xao¥ SfAQtor quo KTiburnem. IVme ciiim cxifttimo d« 
illiit librU, ut tibi ixmuii. luqiw mn-ipiii ot iiroXaircurwt, 
ct tamon »ic, ut nihil eum rxiMiuKsu Iccturum Ubcntiu«. 
— IbiiL M. 

• rtroquc anno bincw c«in>uk* Mib»Utuit ftibi in tcmoa 
noTiMiiraoti mcnwa— ^et. J. i'««L 7(>> 



passed, lest they should be Choogfat to give them 
to Cesar. Atticus sent an acooont of it to Cioero, 
who says in answer to him, "Yoor letter was 
agreeable, though the show was so Md — the peo- 
ple, however, behaved bravely, who would not dap 
even the goddess Victory for the sake of so bad a 
neighbour**." Csesar, however, to make amends 
for the unpopularity of his triumph, and to pot the 
people into good humour, entertained the wbok 
city soon after with something more sabetantial 
than shows ; two public dinners, with plenty of the 
most esteemed and costly wines of China and 
Falemum *^. 

Soon after Csesar's triumph, the oonaol Flibiiit, 
one of his lieutenants in Spain, was allowed to 
triumph too, for the reduction of some parts of that 
province which had revolted ; but the magBificenee 
of CsDsar made Fabius's triumph appear contemp- 
tible, for his models of the conquered towns, which 
were always a part of the show, being made only 
of wood when Cesar's vrere of silver or ivory, 
Chrysippus merrily called them, the cases only of 
Csesar 8 towns'*. 

Cicero resided generally in the country, and 
withdrew himself wholly from the senate* ; bat on 
Csesar's approach towards Rome, Lepidos began 
to press him by repeated letters to come and give 
them his assistance, assuring him that both he and 
Csesar would take it very kindly of him. He oonld 
not guess for what particular service they wanted 
him, except the dedication of some temple to which 
the presence of three augurs was necessary'. 
But whatever it was, as his friends had long bom 
urging the same advice and persuading him to 
return to public affairs, he consented at last to 
quit his retirement and come to the city ; where, 
soon after Csesar's arrival, he had an opportunity 
of employing his authority and eloquence, where 
he exerted them always with the greatest pleasure, 
in the service and defence of an old friend, long 
Deiotarus. 

This prince had already been deprived by Csesar 
of part of his dominions for his adherence to 
Pompey, and was now in danger of losing the rest, 
from an accusation preferred against him by his 
grandson, of a design pretended to have been 
formed by him against Ciesar's life, when C«»ar 
was entertained at his house four years before, on 
his retom from Egypt The charge was groanddess 
and ridiculous ; but under his present disgrace any 
charge was sufficient to ruin him, and Cesar's 
countenancing it so far as to receive and hear it, 

l> Bua%*c8 tuas literaa! etsi aoerba pompa— popolum 
voru pnrclarum, quod propter tam malum vic^um, ne 
Victori«> quidom plauditur.— Ad Att ziiL 44. 

c Quiti non ct Cattar dictator triumph! sui comaTinl 
Falemi amidioras, Chii cadoo in oonvivia diatribuit? idem 
in IIi»lpanien^i triumpho Chium et Falemum dedlL— Plin. 
Ili6t Nat xiv. 15. 

AdJccit post Hispanienaem victoriam duo prandia. — 
Sueton. .Hi. 

* Vt Chrynippus, cum In triumpho CKMiia eborea 
oppida vwioit translata, ct pa«t dies paoooa Fabii Maziml 
llicn««. thccait ocwe oppidorum Geaarls dixit. — Quint. vL 3; 
l>io.i34. 

« i\im his tcmporibna non sane in scnatnm vcatitanm. 
Ep. Fam. xiiL 77. 

' Ecce tibi, orat Lcpidua, ut vcniam. Opinor ai^urea 
nil habere ad templum eflkndum— Ad Att xtiL 42. 

Lcpidu« ad me hcri— literaa miidt Rogat magnoperv nt 
vim Kalend. in aenatu. me et aOii at Caaari 
fratuni eiav fiMiurum.— iMd. 47. 
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■faowed * slrong prejudice ngainat the king, snd 
tliat he wanleii onlj a pretence for stripfiing him 
or bU that remBiaed tu him. Brutus likewise ja- 
lereatiid himsdf very wsroily ia the same cnuie; 
and when he went to meet Csaar an his road. from 
Suua, m*de an ontion (o him at Nicna, in favour 
of DeioUros, with a freedom which itartled CsHr. 
and gave him nccaiion to reflect oa what he had 
not perceiied lo ciearlj before, the invincible tierce- 
■nd vehemence of Brutui'a temper'. Thepre- 



it trial w 



> belli ir 



ifeitly expaaed the malice of the accuser 
■ud the innocence of the accaaed, thatCEESiir, being 
determined not to icqait. jet anhaniied to condemn 
bini, clioae the upedieot of reserving his Bcutencs 
to farther deliberatiou, till he ahould go in penoii 
iatothK East, and infurmhimBelf of the whole alfair 
upon the spot. Cicero says that Deiotarus, neither 
present nor abient, could ever ohtain anj favour or 
equit; from Cmari and that as ott aa he pleaded 
for him, which he was alwaya ready (o do, he 
could never perauade CKsar to Ibiali anything 
reasonable that he asked for ' ' ■■ " 



of b 



and, a 



eqaest, ^vs iDOther like 
as a triUiog perforniauce and hardly worth trans- 
cribing 1 " hot 1 had a minii. (saya he,) to make a 
alight present lo my old friend and host, of coane 
ituIT indeed, yet suuh as his presents nsually are lo 

Some little time after this trial, Caesar, to show 
his conHdence in Cicero, invited himself to spend 
■ day with him at his house in the country, and 
chose the third day of the Saturnalia for hia visit, 
a aeaaon always dedicated to mirth and feasting 
amongst friends and relations'. Cicero gisea 
Atlicus the following account of the entertainment, 
and how the day passed between them. " O this 
guest,^' saya he, " whom I ao ranch dreaded ] yet 

pleased vith hii reception. When he came the 
eiening before, on the eighteenth, to my neighbonr 
Philip's, the house was so crowded with soldiers 
that there was aearce a room left empty for C»sar 
to sup in ; there were about two thousand of 
them, which gave me no small pain for the neit 
day 1 but Barba Cusius relieved me, for he assigned 
me a gnard, and made the rest encamp in the 
field, so that my house was clear. On the nine- 
le«Dth, he staid at Philip's till one In the lilor- 



( Ad Atl, ilv. 1, TbeJctultLCalreuanaRguille, tak 
Nloca, vhere BnitnB msale Uila apwcll. to bo the CApltl 
of BilhrnlB. DeloUtruii'K klngdcini : but It wan a oity a 



lake Ibe n uv as soon as ' 

k (JiiIb nim eulqua: 

■luldiuam a^ul bont In 



mM. Qnain vellm tie less*, nt c 
nag •eHlilIniia msgw opani digai 
vt Bin ha* inimqicDliun Diln«;re v 
siOuimcKll JiMlus salent oh mui 
'Thii fmllnl. ■dm' Taar'a I 



quam nqolrebaa— tibt 
1. Sed dgii hnplll veleri 



V nobody ; » 
Balbus 



settUng a, 



Its. I 



'o; heard the verses on 
Mamurra', at whicii he never changed counte- 
nance ; waa rubbed, anointed, sal down to table. 
Having taken a vomit just before, be ate and drank 
freely, and was very cheerful"; the lupper was 
good and well served ; 

Besides Cnsar's table, bis friends were plentifnlly 
provided for in three other rooms ; nor was there 
anything wanting to bia freedmen of lower rank 
and his ilavea, but the better sort were elegantly 
treated. In a word, 1 acquitted myself like a man ; 
yet be ia not a guest to whom one would say at 
parting, ' Pray call upon me again aa jnu rstum ;* 
once ia enough ; we bad not a word on butincsa, 
but many on points of literature : in short, he waa 
delighted with his entertainment, and passed the 
day agreeably. He talked of spending one day at 
Pnteoli, another at Bsiie ; thus you see the manner 
of my receiving him, somewhat troublesome indeed 
but not uneasy to me. I shall stay here a little 
longer, and then to Tusculum. As he paased by 
Dolabelta's villa, his troops marched doie by his 
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fvilune. and ts uld la bun (wen the flrat mui in Roma 
who Incnutid his bunas vHthmorblc. and mado all bla pa- 

bimanir. IW bla 
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■n hmir. and then Diered into Ciceni'a ; when lbs b>tb 
waiprtpBrcdrLirhlm. andlnbatblnsibs h«rd CatuUm's 
veraet ; not prodrnwd bj C1am>, fiw that wonld not have 
tmca BBTveBbLe bi jruod majintra. but by aomaol hiiown 

> Theqnsloni ofliLlJiitiareinilbnlblDimHliatatylMrora 

done un dilTcndit mnslnna. [Pra DeloL T-1 wai vciy cnm- 
mon with tbe Rununs, and lusd bj thsin ■■ an Initrunumt 
butb of UhSt luiurj and of their bialtta ; -' Ibcy vDmll," 
«ysS»cai. " that Ihrjmsy tat. and «« Ibat tbojr may 
vomit.- [ConiKU. adHclv.a] Bj this evamiatlon bsfOra 
callnR, tbpy wcm pKpBrnI torn moreplcnllfnllr', and 
by cmpiylng lh™i™lv™ prewiH)' aftor It. prnvmlid an^ 
burl from rtpletlon. Thus Tltcllliu, HbD wui a lonioui 

vorniu.' while ba dHtmyed all bla miniruilona wbo did not 
uH Ibi ume caution : [eucton. IS ; DID, liv. 734.] And the 
pnulhis waa thniijhl tu alliic^ual for atmiilhBiing tba 
CDUlJlulkn. Iliat it ws* tha (mnstanl ngtaini of all Hw 



oa It milmated a ranluUon Id psaa lbs day obeErTuIly and 

° This !• a citatloD from ludllug. nfan hexamatcrvene. 
•ritta parlnr a iKODd, vhlcb li not dlHIufulabad bom 
tbe text. In tlia edition of Closra'i Lettcn. 
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horse's side on the right and left, which was done 
nowhere else. I had this from Nicias**." 

On the last of December, when the consul Tre- 
bonios was abroad, his colleague, Q. Fabius, died 
suddenly ; and his death being declared in the 
morning, C. Caninius Rebilus was named by 
Ceesar to the vacancy at one in the afternoon, 
whose office was to continue only through the re- 
maining part of that day. This wanton profanation 
of the sovereign dignity of the empire raised a 
general indignation in the city, and a consulate 
so ridiculous gave birth to much raillery, and many 
jokes which are transmitted to us by the ancients p, 
of which Cicero, who was the chief author of them, 
gives us the following specimen in his own account 
of the fact. 

Cicero to Curius, 

** I no longer either advise or desire you to come 
home to us, but want to fly somewhither myself, 
where I may hear neither the name nor the acts of 
these sons of Pelops. It is incredible how meanly 
I think of myself for being present at these transac- 
tions. You had surely an early foresight of what 
was coming on when you ran away from this place ; 
for though it be vexatious to hear of such things, 
yet that is more tolerable than to see them. It is 
well that you were not in the field when, at seven 
in the morning, as they were proceeding to an 
election of queestors, the chair of Q,. Maximus, 
whom they called consul % was set in its place, but 
his death being immediately proclaimed, it was 
removed, and Ceesar, though he had taken the 
auspices for an assembly of the tribes, changed it 
to an assembly of the centuries ; and at one in the 
afternoon, declared a new consul, who was to 
govern till one the next morning;. I would have 
yon to know, therefore, that whilst Caninius was 
consul nobody dined, and that there was no crime 
committed in his consulship, for he was so won- 
derfully vigilant that through his whole adminis- 
tration he never so much as slept These things 
seem ridiculous to you, who are absent, but were 
you to see them you would hardly refrain from 
tears. What if 1 should tell you the rest ? For 
there are numberless facts of the same kind, which 
I could never have borne if I had not taken refuge 
in the port of philosophy with our friend Atticus, 
the companion and partner of my studies," &c.'^ 

Caesar had so many creatures and dependants, 
who exjiected the honour of the consulship from 
him as the reward of their services, that it was 
impossible to oblige them all in the regular way, 
so that he was forced to contrive the expedient of 
splitting it, as it were, into parcels, and conferring 
it for a few months, or weeks, or even days, as it 
happened to suit his convenience : and as the 
thing itself was now but a name, without any real 
power, it was of little moment for what term it was 
granted, since the shortest gave the same privilege 

o Ad Att xiii. 52. 

P Macrob. Sntum. ii. 3 ; Dio, p. 2.16. 

q Cicero would not allow a consul of three months, so 
irregularly chosen, to be properly called a consul : nor did 
the people thenie«lves acknowledge him : for, as Suetonius 
tells us, [in J. Ctn. Ua] when, upon FabiuA'd entrance into 
the theatre, his officers, according to custom, proclaimed 
his presence, and ordered the people to tiutkf teap/or tMe 
consul, the whole assembly cried out He it no comuL 

»■ Ep. Fam. viL 30. 
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with the longest, and a man once declared coonl, 
enjoyed ever after the rank and character of a con- 
sular senator". 

On the opening of the new year, Cesar entered 
into his fifth consulship, in partnership with M. 
Antony : he had promised it all along 
to Dolabella, but, contrary to expec- 
tation, took it at laat to himself. This 
was contrived by Antony, who, jea- 
lous of Dolabella as a rival in Csesar^t 
favour, had been suggesting somewhat 
to his disadvantage, and lidx>nring to 
create a diffidence of him in Cesar ; 
which seems to have been the ground of what is 
mentioned above, Cesar's guarding himself so 
particularly when he passed by his villa. Dolabella 
was sensibly touched with this affront, and came 
full of indignation to the senate, where, not daring 
to vent his spleen on Cesar, he entertained the 
assembly with a severe speech against Antony, 
which drew on many warm and angry words be- 
tween them ; till Cesar, to end the dispute, pro- 
mised to resign the consubhip to Dolabella bdfore 
he went to the Parthian war : but Antony protested 
that, by his authority as augur, he would distnib 
that election whenever it should be attempted'; 
and declared, without any scruple, that the ground 
of his quarrel with Dolabella was for having caught 
him in an attempt to debauch his wife Antonia, the 
daughter of his uncle ; though that was thought to 
be a calumny, contrived to colour his divorce with 
her and his late marriage with Fnlvia, the widow 
of Clodius". 

Cesar was now in the height of all his glory, 
and dressed (as Florus says) in all his trappings, 
like a victim destined to sacrifice*. He had received 
from the senate the most extravagant honours, 
both human and divine, which flattery could 
invent, a temple, altar, priest ; his image carried 
in procession with the gods ; his statue among the 
kings ; one of the months called after his name, 
and a perpetual dictatorship 7. Cicero endeavoured 
to restrain the excess of this complaisance within 
the bounds of reason*, but in vain, since Cesar 
was more forward to receive than they to give; 
and out of the gaiety of his pride, and to try, as it 
were, to what length their adulation would reach, 
when he was actually possessed of everything which 
carried with it any real power, was not content still 
without a title, which could add nothing but envy 
and popular odium, and wanted to be called a 
king. Plutarch thinks it a strange instance of folly 
in the people to endure with patience all the real 
effects of kingly government, yet declare such an 
abhorrence to the name. But the folly was not so 
strange in the people as it was in Cesar : it is 
natural to the multitude to be governed by names 
rather than things, and the constant art of parties 

» Dio, p. 24«». 

< Cum C'a>sar ostcndisfiet, so, priusquam proficiaceretnr, 
Dolabellam consulem et>8cjus8urum — ^liic bonua augur eo 
M Micerdotio i>neditum esse dixit, ut ooniitia au^piciis vel 
imiiediro vcl vitiore {wsset, idque se facturum aswvoravit. 
—Phil. ii. 32. 

« Frequent tssimo senatu—lianc tfbi eme cum Dolabella 
causam odii dicere ansus es, quod ab eo aorori et uxori 
tuv stuprum oblatimi esse comperisses. — Phil. iL 38. 

X Que omnia, velut infulc, in dcstinatam mortl vtotl- 
mam congcrcbantur.— Fior. ir. 2, 9S. 

7 Flor. ibid ; Bueton. J. Cm. 7& 

« Plut in Cv8. 
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to keep up that prejuilice ; hut it Ki 

in so grtit a mtn u Cssar lo lay 

on > title which, bo tar from beii_ 

him, seemed Co be a diminution ratbrr of that 

■Dpcrior dignity vhich he already enjoyEd. 

Ainong the other complimenCa that were paid (□ 
bim, there was a new fraternity of Luperei imCi- 
tnted to bis honour, and called by his name, of 
which Antony vae tbe head. Young Quintns 
Ciooro wu one of this society, with the conaent of 
bU Cither, though to ttie diaMtisfoction of hia 
uncle, vho coniridi-red it not only as a loir piere of 
lUHery. but an indecency, for a young man of 
fiiinily, to be engaged in ceremonies so immodest, 
of running naked ond frantic nbont the sCreece*. 
Thefeatlfalwu held about the middle of February ; 
•nd Cca*r, in his triompbal robe, seated himielf 
in the rostra, in a golden chur, to see the diversion 
of the running, where, in the midst of their sport, 
the consul Antony, at the bead of hia naked crew, 
made bim the offer of a regal diadem, and at- 
tampted to put it upon hi9 bead ; at Che eight 
of which ft general groan issued from the whole 
(brum, till, upon Cwsar's sliGht refusal of it, the 
people loudly teatilied their joy by a oniTerul 
shout. Antony, iioweTer, ordered it to be entered 
in Che public acCi, that by the command of the 
people he bad olii^red tbe kingly name and power 
to Cxsar, and that Ciesar would noC accept it''. 

While this aflair of (he kingly title amused and 
alarmed the cilj, two of the tribunes, Mamllua and 
Csaetius, were |iartieu)arlyaeliTe in discouraging 
eiery step and attempt Cowards iC : tbey took off 
Che diadem which certain persons hod privately 
put upon CiEBar's statue in the rostra, and com- 
mitted those to prison who were snspecCed to hare 
doDe it, and publicly punished others for daring 
to salute him in the streets by the name of king, 
ducbiriiig that Cssar himself refused and abhorred 
that title. This ptoroked Cesar beyond his usual 
tempw and command of himself, so that he accused 
them to the senate, of a design to raise a sedition 
■gainst bim, by persuading tbe city that he really 
•SiKtod to be a king ; but when the assembly was 
going Id pan the severest sentence npon them, he 
Wta content with deposing them from their magia. 
tracy, and eipelling them from the senale', which 
oouvinoed people still the more of his real fondness 
A>r ■ ntma that he pretended to despise. 

He had now prepared all things for his expedition 
agaimt the Partbiang, had sent hia legiona before 
hun into Macedonia, settled the succession of all 
the mogiatraCea for Cwo years to come'', appointed 
DolabeUa to take his own place as consul of the 
concnt yew, named A. Hirtini and C. Pansa for 
iLUntdlum nlbJt 
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consuls of the neit. and D. Brutus and Cn, Plancua 
for the following year : but before his departure he 
resolved to have the regal title conlerred upon him 

and Qbaeijuions to his will, to deny him anytliii^ ; 
and to make it tbe more palatable at the same Citns 
to the people, he caused a report to be indus- 
trioasly propagated through Che city, of ancient 
prophecies found in tbe Sibylline boobB, that the 
ParlhiaUB could not be conquered but by a king ; 
on tbe atrength of which Cotta. one of the guar- 
dians of those books, was to more the senate at 
their neil meeting, lo decree the title of king to 
him*. Cicero, speaking afterwards of this design, 
says, " It was expected that some forged Cesti- 
monies would be produced, lo show that he whom 
we had felt in reality lo be a king, should be called 
also by that name, if we would be safe ; but let us 
make a bargain with the keepers of Chose oracles, 
that they bring anything out of them rather Chan 
a king, which neither the god* nor men will ever 
endure again at Rome'." 

One would naturally have npccted, after all tbe 
fatigues and dangera through wliich Cesar had 
made his way to empire, that be would have chosen 
Co spend Che remainder of a dedioing life in the 
quiet enjoyment of all the honours and pleasures 

could bestow ; but in the midst of alt this glory he 
was a stranger still to ease : he saw the people 
generally disaffected to him, and impatient under 
his government : and though amused awhile with 
Che splendour of his shows and triumphs, yet 
regretting severely in cool blood the price that they 
had paid for them 1 the toss of then- liberty, with the 
lives of the best and noblest of their fellow -citizens. 
This expedition, therefore, against Che Parthiana, 
seems to have been a political preteit for remov- 
ing himself from the murmurs of Che city, and 
leaving to his ministers the eiercisa of an invidious 
power, and the task of taming Che spirits of the 
populace ; nhilsC he, by employing himself in 
gathering fresh laurels in the East, and eiCending 

empire against its most dreaded enemy, might 
gradually reconcile them to a reign that waa gentle 
and clement at home, successful and glorious 

But hia impatience to be a king defeated all hia 
projects, and accelerated his fale, and pnshed on 
the nobles, who had conspired against his life, to 
the immediate eiecuIiDn of their plot, that they 
might aave themselves the shame of being forced 
to concur in an act whicli they heartily detested a ; 
and the two firutuses in particular, the honour of 
whose house waa founded in the extirpation of 
kingly government, could not but consider it aa ■ 
person^ iobmy, and a disgrace to thdr very 
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There were ■bore nitt penmu uid to be en- 
gaged ia thii conlpirmcy'; Ihe gruleit part of 
' m of the (enatoHan rank 1 but M. Braliu and 

C. Caaaiiu were Ihe cbief in credit and autboritf ; 
the first contnTere and movera of the whole deaign. 
M. Janiue Brutna wai abont oue -and- forty yean 
old, of the TDoaC tllaatrioni family of the republic, 
i*ing his name and deacent in a direct line from 
: first consul, L. Brutua, who expelled Terquin, 
ga>e freedum to the RomiD people'. Hating 
hii fatber wbeD very jouog. he waa tnined 
with great care by his uncle Cato, in all the itudies 
of polite letters, eapeclallf of eloquence and pbilo- 
lopbji and under the discipline of anch a tutor, 
'imbibed a warm love for liberty and TJrtae. He 
bad excellent parts, and equal industry, and ac- 
quired an early fame at the bar, where he pleaded 
seieral causes of great importance, aad was 
esteemed ibe most eloquent and learned of all tiie 
young nobles of his age. His manner of speaking 
was correct, elegant, judtcioni, yet wanting that 
force and copiouBneai which is required in a con- 

ly, in which, though he profesaed hitUMlf of 

more moderate >ect of the old Academy, yet 
from a certain pride and gravity of temper, he 
affected the seierity of the Stoic, and to imitate 
his uncle Cato, to which he waa whoUy unequal ; 
for he waa of a mild, merciful, and compassionate 
^HMition, averse to everything cruel, and waa 
often forced, by the tenderness of hia nature, to 
~ fiite the rigour of his principles. While bis 
motbrr lived in the greatest familiaTity irith Casar, 
he was coustantly attached to the oppoiile party, 
and firm to the interests of liberty ; for the salte of 
which he followed Pompey. whom he hated, and 
acted on that side with a diatinguiibed leal. At 
the battle of Phsrsslia. Ceesar gave psrticnlar 
orders to find out and preserve Brutus, being 

rous to draw him from the pursuit of a cause 
was likely to prove fatal to him ; to that 

n Cato, with the rest of the chiefa, went to 
renew the war in Africa, he was induced by Cnsar's 
generosity and his mother's prayeni, to lay down 
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often •pmln of the imaft of et-l Bralui, which Mareuii 
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his arms, and return to Italy. C 
to oblige him by all the hoDonrs which hia power 
could bestow i but the indignity of receiving 
^m a master what he ought to have received 
from a free people, shocked Um much more than 
any honoura could oblige ; and the min in which 
he saw his frienda involved by CMsar'a nanrped 
dominion, gave him a disgust which no (kvonit 
could compeoaate. He observed, tberefon, a dis- 
tance and reserve throogh Cesar's reign ; asfored 
to no share of his confidence, or part in hia ooon- 
tets, and by the uuconitly vehemence with whkh 
he defmded the rights t^ King Dcsotama, ooo- 
vinced Cesar that he conld nerer be obliged where 
he did not find himself free. He cultivated all the 
while the strictest friendship with Cicero, whoae 
principle* he knew were ntteily Bvene to the 
measnrea of the times, and in whose free GODVetaa- 
tion be used to mingle hi* own complaints ob tbe 
unhappy state of the republic, and the wretchod 
hands into which it was fallen, till, animated b; 
these conferences, and confirmed by the generd 
discontent of alt the honest, he formed the bold I 
deaign of freemg hia countiT by the dettroction of ' 
Cesar. He had publicly defended Milo'a act ef 
killing Clodins, by a maiim, which he nudDtained 
to be universally true, that those who lira in 
defiance of the law, and cannot be bronght to a 
trial, ought to be taken off without a tr^. The 
case was applicable to Cesar in a mn^ higher 
dt^ree than to Clodina ; whose power had placed 
htm above the reach of the law, and left no iraf 
of paniahing him, but by an asaataination. Tide, 
therefore, was Brutus'a motive ; and Antony did 
him the justice to say, that he was the only one of 
tbe conspiracy who entered into it out of principle : 
that the rest, from private malice, rose up aguiut 
the man, he alone against the tyrant.^ 

C. Cassius was descended likewise from a family 
not lets honourable or ancient, nor less aealoo* 
for the public Uberty, than Brutaa'a : whose ances- 
tor, Sp. Cassius, after a triamph and three con- 
iulships, is said to have been condemned, and put 
to death by bis own father, for aiming at a domi- 
nion. He showed a remarkable instance, when a 
boy, of his high spirit and love of liberty ; fbr he 
gave Sylla'a son, Paustus, a boi on the ew, for 
bragging among his school-fellowa of bis htlier'* 
greatneaa and absolute power ; and when Pompej 
called Ibe boys before him to give an account of 
their quarrel, he declaml in his presence, that if 
Paustus should dare to repeat the words, be wovld 
repeat the blow. He waa qUKitor to Crusns m 
the Parthian war. where he greatly aignalised both 
his courage and skill j and if Craaana bad followed 
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his advice, would hive iirescrvcd (he nhole arm; ; 
bat after their miserable defeat, he mnde good hia 
■at into Sjtia with the remnini of (he broken 
l^oDs : and when the Pirtliiaai, flnehed with 
success, punned him thither MOii after, and 
lilocked bim up io Antioch, he preeerred that citf 
proviiiCB frain falling into their hand!, and, 
watching hia opportunity, gained ■ conaiderabie 
Tictorf over them, oritb the destruction of their 
general. In the civil war, after the battle of Pbar- 
lalia, he lailtd with laTenty ahipi to the coaat of 
Alia, to mite freib forcei in that country . uid 
i> the war against Ckut : hut as the bistortana 
us. happening to meet *itb Ccmt crossing the 
Uelteapout, in a common paaaage-boat, instead of 
destrojing him. ai he might bare done, be was so 
terrilied by the sight of the conqueror, that he 
begged hia life in an abject manner, and delivered 
up his fleet to him ; but Cicero gives ui a hint of 
a quite different stury, ahich is much more pro- 
bable, and worthy of Caasius ; that baiiug got 
inleUigence where Cjnar designed to land, be lay 
■ oil for hiio in a bay of Cilicin, at the mouth of 
river Cy dnua, with a resolution to destroy him ; 
but Cniar happened to land on (be opposite shore, 
before he wai aware ; so that aeeing bis project 
blasted, and Cesar secnntd in a country where all 
people were declaring for him, he thought it beat 
to make hia own |>eace too, by going aver to him 
with hia fleeL He married Tettia, the sister of 
Brulus ; and though differing in letuper and phi- 
losophy, was strictly united with him in friendship 
and politics, and the constant partner of all his 
counsels. He was brave, witty, learned, yet paa- 
rionale, fierce, and cruel ] so that Brutus was the 
e amiable friend, he the more dangerous 
ny : in his later years he deserted the Stoica, 

he thought more natural and reasonable; con- 
■tantly msinUuiing that the pleasure which their 
maater recommended was to be found only in the 
habitual practice of justice and virtue. While he 
profeaaed himiclf, therefore, an Epicurean, he lived 
like a Stoic ; was moderate in pleoaures, temperate 
in diet, and a water-drinker through life. He 
attached himself very early to the obaervanca of 
"' :rD, as all the young nobles did who had any- 
ig great or laudable in view. This friendship 
contirmed by a conformity of their >entimentB 
tbo civil war, and in CEesir'a reign ; during 
which several lelteri passed between them, written 
with a freedom and familiarity which iato be found 
only in tbe most intimate correspondence. In these 
letteri, though Cieero rallies l^s Epicurism, and 
cliange of principtea, yet be allows him to baveacted 
always with (he greatest honour aud integrity ; 
and pleasantly says, that he ahonid begin to think 
that lect (o have more nervea than be imagined, 
rince Cassiui bad embraced it. The nld writura 
auga ftcvenil frivolouK teasoiu of disgust aa the 
ODbves of his killing Cesar ; that Ciesar took a 
lumber of lions from him, which he had provided 
'or a public abow ; that he would not give him the 
^onsnlabip i that he gave Brutus the more hononr- 
ible prKtorahip in preference to him. But we 
leed not look farther for the true motive than to 

Kngulatiy impetuout and violent; impatient of 
continiliclion, and much more of subjection, and 
lionately fond of glory, virtue, lioerty. It was 



from these qualitiea that Ciesar apprehended his 
danger; and when ad tnouished to beware of Antony 
and Dolabella, uied to say, that it waa not (he gay, 
(he curled, and tho jovial, whom he had cause to 
fear, hut tbe tbon^tful, the pale, and the lean;— 
meaning Umios and Caasios'. 

The next in authority to Brutus and Cassius, 
though very different from them in charucter, 
were Decimua Brutua and C. Trebonius: tlieyhad 
both been constantly devoted to Ctetar. and were 
singularly fiivoured, advanced, and entrusted by 
him in all his wars ; so that when Czaar marched 
lint into Spain, be left them to command 
siege of Maratillcs, Brutua by sea, Trebonius by 
Innd ; in which they acquitted themselves i *~* 
the greatest courage and ability, and redo 
that strong place to the neeesaity of surrendering 
at discre^on. Decimua was of (he same bmily 
with his nameaake, Marcna ; and Cartar, as if 
jealous of a name that inspired an BTeraioc 
kinga, was particularly solicitous to gain them both 
to his interest, and seemed to have aucceeiled to 
his wish in Decimus, who forwnrdly embraced his 
friendship, and accepted all his favoura, being 
nanied by him to tbe command of Cisalpine Gaul, 
and to the consulship of the following year, and 
tbe second heir even of bis estate, in failure of (he 
first. He seema to have had no peculiar character 
of virtue or patriotism, nor any correspondence 
with Cicero before the act of killing Cenar, so that 
people, instead of upecting it from him, i 
surprised at bis doing it ; yet he was brave, gi 
rous, magnificent, and lived with great splendour 
in the enjoyment of an immense fortune; for he 
kept a numerous band of gladiators, at bis own 
expense, for the diversion irf the city ; and after 
CtBiar's death, spent about four hundred thonsi * 
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pounds of his own money in maintaining an army 
against Antony™. 

Trebonius had no family to boast of, but was 
wholly a new man, and the creature of Caesar's 
power, who produced him through all the honours 
of the state to his late consulship of three months. 
Antony calls him the son of a buffoon, but Cicero 
of a splendid knight : he was a roan of parts, 
prudence, integrity, humanity ; was conversant also 
in the politer arts, and had a peculiar turn to wit 
and humour ; for after Caesar's death he published 
a volume of Cicero's sayings, which he had taken 
the pains to collect : upon which Cicero compli- 
ments him, for having explained them with great 
elegance, and given them a fresh force and beauty, 
by his humorous manner of introducing them. As 
the historians have not suggested any reason that 
should move either him or Decimus to the resolu- 
tion of killing a man to whom they were infinitely 
obliged ; so we may reasonably impute it, as 
Cicero does, to a greatness of soul, and superior 
love of their country, which made them prefer the 
liberty of Rome to the friendship of any man, and 
choose rather to be the destroyers than the partners 
of a tyranny". 

The rest of the conspirators were partly young 
men, of noble blood, eager to revenge the ruin of 
their fortunes and families ; partly men obscure, 
and unknown to the public °, yet whose fidelity 
and courage had been approved by Brutus and 
Cassius. It was agreed by them all in council to 
execute their design in the senate, which was sum- 
moned to meet on the Ides, or fifteenth, of March : 
they knew that the senate would applaud it when 
done, and even assist, if there was occasion, in the 
doing itP ; and there was a circumstance which 
peculiarly encouraged them, and seemed to be 
even ominous ; that it happened to be Pompey's 
senate-house in which their attempt was to be 
made, and where Caesar would consequently fall at 
the foot of Pompey's statue, as a just sacrifice to 
the manes of that great mani. They took it also 
for granted, that the city would be generally 

•Q AdJcctiH etiam conBiliarilH canlis fonuliariftsimis 
omnium, ct fortuna partium ejus in stmimuin cvcctis fas- 
tigiuni, D. Bnito et C. Trcbonio, aliii»quc dari nominis 
viris. [Veil. Pat. ii. 50.'] Pluresque percuusonmt in tutori- 
buH filii nominavit : Decimiun Brutum etiam in secundis 
hercdibus. [Sueton. J. Cics. 83.] Csea, De Ik-llo Civ. 
1. ii; Plut in Brut; App. p. 497, 511 ; Dio, xliv. 247- 
&c.] D. Brutu»— cum CtrMiriH primus oiimium aiuicorum 
fuisBct. intcrfector fuit.— Veil. Pat. ii. 64. 

n ScurrjT filium appcUat Antonius. QuaM vcro ipiotus 
nobis fuerit splcndidus cqu<» Bomanus Trcbonii pater. 
[Phil. xiii. 10.] Trebonii— consilium, ingenium, humani- 
tatem, innoccntiam, maRnitudincm animi in patria libe- 
randa quia ignorat ? [Phil, xi, 4.] Liber iste, quern mihi 
mi&isti, quantam habct dcclarationem amoris tui? pri- 
mum, quod tibi facctum videtur quicquid ego dixi, quod 
aliis fortasse non item : dcinde, quod ilia, sivc faceta simt, 
sive sic sunt narrante tc vcnustiHsinm. Quin etiain anto- 
quam ad mo veniatur, risus omnis pame consumitur, &c. 
[Ep. Fam. xv. 21 ; ib. xii. 16.] Qui libertatcm popull 
Romani unius amicitia? pneposuit, depulsorque domina- 
tU8, quimi particeps case maluit. — Phil. ii. 11. 

In tot hominibus, partim obscuris, partim adolesccnti- 
bus, *c. — Phil. ii. 11. 

p *ns ruv iSovAcvTwv, ti koI fx^ rrpofiddoKyy irpoB^ 

litoSs 2(t6 Xhoiivrh ifTfQVt (TwciriAT^^i'wv.— App. 499. 

1 Postquam senatus Idibus Martiis in Pompeii curiam 
odictus est, facile tempus et locum pnetulorunt.~8ueton. 
J. Cs8. 80. 



on their side ; yet for their greater secarity, D. 
Brutus gave orders to arm his gladiators that 
morning, as if for some public show,'that they might 
be ready, on the first notice, to secure the avenues 
of the senate, and defend them from any sudden 
violence ; and Pompey's theatre, which adjoined to 
his senate-house, being the properest place for the 
exercise of the gladiators, would cover all sospidon 
that might otherwise arise from them. The only 
deliberation that perplexed them, and on which 
they were much divided, was, whether they should 
not kill Antony also, and Lepidus, together with 
Caesar ; especially Antony, the more ambitions of 
the two, and the more likely to create fresh danger 
to the commonwealth. Cassius, with the majority 
of the company, was warmly for killing him : bot 
the two Brutuses as warmly opposed, and finally 
overruled it : they alleged, '* that to shed more 
blood than was necessary would disgrace their 
cause, and draw upon tibem an imputation of 
cruelty, and of acting not as patriots, but as the 
partisans of Pompey ; not so much to free the city 
as to revenge themselves on their enemies, and 
get the dominion of it into their hands." But 
what weighed with them the most, was a vain 
persuasion that Antony would be tractable, and 
easily reconciled, as soon as the affair was over ; 
but this lenity proved their ruin ; and by leaving 
their work imperfect, defeated all the benefit of it, 
as we find Cicero afterwards often reproaching 
them in his letters'. 

Many prodigies are mentioned by the historians 
to have given warning of Caesar's death*; which 
having been forged by some and credulously re- 
ceived by others, were copied as usual by all, to 
strike the imagination of their readers and raise 
an awful attention to an event in which the gods 
were supposed to be interested. Cicero has related 
one of the most remarkable of them, — ** that as 
Caesar was sacrificing a little before his death, with 
great pomp and splendour, in his triumphal robes 
and golden chair, the victim, which was a fat ox, 
was found to be without a heart ; and when Caesar 
seemed to be shocked at it, Spurinna the ham- 
spex, admonished him to beware lest through a 
failure of counsel his life should be cut off, since 
the heart was the seat and source of them both. 
The next day he sacrificed again, in hopes to find 
the entrails more propitious ; but the liver of the 
bullock appeared to want its head, which was 
reckoned also among the direful omens ^" These 

r Plutar. in Cic8. ; App. ii. 499. 502 ; Dio, 247, 848. 
Quam vellem ad illos pulcherrimas epulas me Idibus Mar- 
tiis invita^ses. Heliquiarum nihil habcremus. — ^Ep. Fam. 
X. 28 : xii. 4 ; Ad Brut. ii. 7. 

■ Sod Ca»ari futura ca>des evidentibus prodigiis denun- 
ciata est, &c.— Sueton. J. Cses. 81 ; Plut. in Cara. 

t Be Divin. L 52 ; ii. 16. These cases of victims found 
sometimes tcithout a heart or lirer^ gave rise to a curious 
question among those who believed the reality of this kind 
of divination, as the Stoics generally did, how to account 
for the cause of so strange a phenomenon. The comm(m 
solution was, tliat the gods made such changes instanta- 
neously, in the moment of sacrificing, by annihilating or 
altering the condition of the entrails, so as to make them 
correspond with the circumstances of the sacrificer, and 
the adimonition which they intended to give. [Do Div. ib.] 
But this was laughed at by the naturalists, as wholly 
unphiloaophical, who thought it absurd to imagine that 
the deity could either annihilate or create, eithw reduce 
anything to nothing, or form anything ont of nothing. 
What seems the most probable, is. that if the fMta rsally 
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ficta, though ridiraltd hy Ckao, were public!)' 
■ffirmiid knd belieipd at the time, nod Kem to bare 
niuA ■ ^nenl rumour thmugb the cilf of some 
Mcrrt dau^r titat threntcneJ Ciesar'a life, bo thnt 
bii fticndi, bfing sUroinl at it, nerc Endeavouring 
'0 inttil Ihe anme apprEhension into Cssar himself, 
uid had succeeileit so Tar at to shake liis reaoluCion 

tuiUlf asaembled by hia sumoiaiis in Pompey's 
■enale-bouae,— till D. otuius, by rallying those 
tf»n u unmanly and unwordiy of him, and al. 
lepDS that his absence would he interpreted as 
an afTront to the assembly, dren him out against 
lui Hill la meet bil destined fate'. 

In the morning of Ebe fatal day, M. Bmtos and 
C. Ctssiut appeared according tti castom in the 
'"Dm, adtng in their prxtoriao tribanals (o bear 

1 determine canaes, iihere, though Ibey bad 
daggers under their govns, they sat wiib the same 
eabiinesB as it Ihey had nothing upon tbeir minds, 
(ill the nevs of drsnr't coming out to the senate 
called tbem away to the perft>niiance of their part 
'n the tragical act, nhich they ue^uted at lait with 
iDcb resolution, that through the eagemets of 
stabbing Ckjbt they wounded eren one another'. 

Thus fell Cssar on the celebrated Ides of ManJi, 
after he had advanced himself to a height of power 
which no cooqueror had eier attained before bim ; 
thaogh to raise the mighty fabric be had made 

Laps who erer hied in it. He used to say that 
hia conquests in Gaul had cuat about a million 
■ad two hundred thousand liTva' ; and if no add 
the dril wars to the account, they could not cost 
the republic much less in the more Toluable blood 
of its best citizens ; yet when, thruagh a perpetual 
course of factiaa. violenoe, rapine, slaughter, be 
had made his way at last to empire, be did not 
«njoy the qaiet possession of it sbote five months'. 
lie was endaned with efsry great and noble 
quality that could einlt human nature and give a 

I the ascendant in society ; formed to eicet in 
peace as well as war. provident in counsel, fenrless 
in action, and executing what he b>d resolved with 
an amazing celerity ; generous beyond meusure to 
~ ' friends, placable to bis enemies : and for parts, 

niog, eloquence, scarce inferior to any man. 
orations were admired for two qualities which 
are iBldcm found together, — strength and elegance. 
Cicero ranks him among the greatest orators that 
Rome ever bred ; and Quintilian says that he spoke 
■ 1 the same force with which be fought, and if 
he had devoted himself to the bar would have been 
the only man capable of rivalling Cicero. Nor was 
he ■ master only of the politer arts, hut conversant 
also with the most abstruse and critical porta of 
learning i and amoug other works which he pnb- 
lished. address ed two books to Cicero on the analogy 

)sn«I. Ihf7 were caiililitil !•/ CMnr'a frlEndt, and 

better prsleninaf tnlnntinK tkelr (dmoniUoDS. and pulling 
C^mr ii|ion bli guard ■^■Init dan^vn, which thaj rvolty 
aptiralivhiinl. ' " '"■ 




of language, or the art of ipeaking and writing 
correctly*. He was a most liberal patron of wit 
and learning wheresoever ibey were found, and out 
of bis love of those talents would readily pardon 
those who had employed them against himself i 
rightly judging that by making such men his 
friends he shoold draw praises from the same 
fountain from which be bad been aspersed. His 
capital passions were ambition and love of pleasure, 
nbicb be indulged io tbeu turns to (lie greatest 
eicexs ; yet the first wai always pteduminsnt 
which bo could easily sacrifice all the obarms of 
the second, and draw pleasure even from toils ai 
dangera when they ministered to bis glory. For 
he thooght tyranny (as Cicero says) the greatest 
of goddesses ) and bad frequently in his mouth a 
verse of Euripides which expressed the image of 
his soul, that if right and justice were ever to ' 
violated, tbey were to be violated for the sake 
reigoing. This was the chief end and purpose of 
hill Ufe, ^e scheme that he had formed from his 
early youth, so that, as Cato truly declared of him, 
he came with sobriety and meditation to the sub- 
veraion of the republic. He used to say, that 
there were two things necessary to acquire and' 
sopport power, — soldiers and money, which yet 
depended mutually on each other. With money, 
tbereliore, be provided soldier*, and with soldiert 
extorted money ; and was of all men the mo ~ 
rapacious in plundering both friends and foes,. 
spariug neither prince, nor state, nor temple, m 
even private porsous wbo were known to possess 
any share of treasure. His great abilities would 
necessarily have made him ouo of the first citiaens 
of Rome ; but disdaining the condition of a subject, 
be could never rest till he had made himnelf a 
monarch. In acting this last part bis usual pm- 
dence seemed to foil him, as if the height to which 
be was mounted had turned his head and m 
bim giddy : for by a vain ostentation of hia power 
he destroyed the stability of it; and as men shorten 
life by living too fast, su by an intemperance of 
reigning be brought hia reign to a violent end''. 

• It wu In tbc dsdimtinn nf UilB plHn to Cictn, U 
Cmrai paid bim the cnmplinienl. whiob llbij mcntkiiw. 
of bl> haiint acv*'"'"' " la>""<' mprrtor la Una nf bO 

ii[, fikiin qf Oitir rmflrt.—PllB. lUsL r ' 
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Caesar's friends soon cleared him of all suspicion, 
as indeed the fact itself did when the circumstances 
came to be known, and fixed the whole guilt of it 
on the fury of Magius. 

There appeared at this time a bold impostor, 
who began to make a great noise and figure in 
Italy, by assuming the name and pretending to be 
the grandson of Caius Marius : but apprehending 
that Caesar would soon put an end to his preten- 
sions and treat him as he deserved, he sent a 
pathetic letter to Cicero by some young fellows of 
his company, to justify his claim and descent, and 
to implore his protection against the enemies of 
his family, — conjuring him by their relation, by 
the poem which he had formerly written in praise 
of Marius, by the eloquence of L. Crassus, his 
mother's father, whom he had likewise celebrated, 
that he would undertake the defence of his cause. 
Cicero answered him very gravely that he could 
not want a patron when his kinsman Caesar, so 
excellent and generous a man, was now the master 
of aU, yet that he also should be ready to favour 
him**. But Caesar, at his return, knowing him to 
be a cheat, banished him out of Italy, since, instead 
of being what he pretended to be, he was found to 
be only a farrier whose true name was Herophilus^ 

Ariarathes, the brother and presumptive heir of 
Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, came to Rome 
this year, and as Cicero had a particular friendship 
with his family, and, when consul, had by a decree 
of the senate conferred upon his father the honour 
of the regal title, he thought proper to send a ser- 
vant to meet him on the road and invite him to 
his house : but he was already engaged by Sestius, 
whose office it then was to receive foreign princes 
and ambassadors at the public expense, which 
Cicero was not displeased with in the present 
state of his domestic affairs. " He comes (says 
he,) I guess, to purchase some kingdom of Caesar, 
for he has not at present a foot of land of his 
owny." 

Cicero's whole time during his solitude was 
employed in reading and writing : this was the 
business both of his days and nights. ''It is in- 
credible," he says, ** how much he wrote and how 
little he slept : and if he had not fallen into that 
way of spending his time, he should not have 

plura vereri periouli genera. Quia enim hoc timeret, quod 
neque acciderat antea, nee videbatur natura ferre, ut ac- 
cidere posset. Omnia igitur metuenda, dec.— Ad Att. ziii. 
10. 

u Heri— quidam urbani, ut yidebantur, ad me mandata 
et literas attulenmt, a C. Mario, C. F. C. N. multis verbis 
agere mecum per cognationem, que mihi secum esset, 
per eum Marium, quern scripsissem, per eloquentiam 
L. Crass! avi sui, ut se defenderem — ^rescripsi nihil ei 
patrono opus esse, quoniam Cesaris, propinqui ejus, omnis 
potestas esset, viri optimi et hominis iiberalissimi: me 
tamen ei fauturum.— Ad Att. xii. 49. 

' Herophilus equarius medicus, C. Marium septies oon- 
sulem avum sibi vendicando, ita se extulit, ut colonis 
veteranonim complures et municipia splendida, coUegia- 
que fere omnia patronum adoptarent — caeterum decreto 
Cesaris extra Italiam relegatus, &c.— Val. M&x. ix. 15. 

y Ariarathes Ariobarzani fillus Romam venit Vult, 
opinor, regnum aliquod emere a Csesare : nam, quo modo 
nunc est, pedem ubi ponat in suo non habet. Omnino 
eum Sestius noster parochus publicus occupavit: quod 
quidem facile patior. Verumtamen quod mihi, smnmo 
beneficio mco, magna cum fratribus illius neoessitudo est, 
invito eum per literas, ut apud me diversetur.— Ad Att. 
xUi. 2. 



known what to do with himself'." His studieB 
were chiefly philosophical, which he had been fond 
of from his youth, and, after a long intermission, 
now resumed with great ardour, having taken a 
resolution to explain to his countrymen in their 
own language whatever the Greeks had taught on 
every part of philosophy, whether speculative or 
practical. '* For being driven (as he tells us) 
from the public administration, he knew no way so 
effectual of doing good as by instructing the mindf 
and reforming the morals of the youth, which in 
the licence of those times wanted every help to 
restrain and correct them. The calamity of the 
city (says he), made this task necessary to me; 
since in the confusion of civil arms I could neither 
defend it after my old way, nor, when it was im- 
possible for me to be idle, could I find anything 
better on which to employ myself. My citizens 
therefore will pardon or rather thank me, that 
when the government was fallen into the power of 
a single person I neither wholly hid nor afflicted 
myself unnecessarily, nor acted in such a manner 
as to seem angry at the man or the times, nor yet 
flattered or admired the fortune of another so as to 
be displeased with my own. For I had learned 
from Plato and philosophy, that these turns and 
revolutions of states are natural, — sometimes into 
the hands of a few, sometimes of the many, some- 
times of one. As this was the case of our own 
republic, so when I was deprived of my former 
post in it, I betook myself to these studies in order 
to relieve my mind from the sense of our common 
miseries, and to serve my country at the same time 
in the best manner that I was able ; for my books 
supplied the place of my votes in the senate and of 
my speeches to the people, and I took up philosophr 
as a substitute for my management of the state*. 

He now published, therefore, in the way of 
dialogue, a book which he called *'Hortensius," in 
honour of his deceased friend ; where in a debate 
of learning he did what he had often done in con- 
tests of the bar, undertake the defence of philosophy 
against Hortensius, to whom he assigned the part 
of arraigning it^. It was the reading of this book, 
long since unfortunately lost, which first inflamed 
St. Austin, as he himself somewhere declares, to 
the study of the Christian philosophy : and if it had 
yielded no other fruit, yet happy it was to the 
world that it once subsisted, to be the instrument 
of raising up so illustrious a convert and champion 
to the church of Christ*^. 

He drew up also about this time, in four books, 

* Credibile non est, quantum scribam die, quin etiam 
noctibus. Nihil enim somnL — Ad Att. xiil. 26. 

Nisi mihi hoc venisset in mentem, scribere ista nesoio 
que, quo verterem me non haberem.^-Ibid. 10. 

* De Divin. ii. 2 ; De Fin. i. 3. 

b Cohortati sumus, ut maxime potuimus, ad philo- 
sophiae studium eo libro, qui est inscriptus, Hortensius.— 
De Div. ii. 1. 

Nos autem universe philosophise vituperatoribus respon- 
dimus in Hortensio. — Tusc. Disp. ii. 2. 

c It is certain that all the Latin Fathers made great use 
of Cicero's writings ; and especially Jerome, who was not 
so grateful as Austin in acknowledging the benefit ; for, 
having conceived some scruples on that score in his declin- 
ing age, he endeavoured to discourage his disciples from 
reading them at all ; and declared, that he had not taken 
either Cicero or Maro, or any heathen tcriter, into his 
hands for above fifteen years: for which his adversary 
RufiOnus rallies him very severely. — ^Hieron. Op. tom. 4. 
pars 2. p. 414 ; it. pars 1. p. 28a Edit. Benedict 
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■ particulu' account and ieCeace of the philosophy 
of the Academy; the tect which he himseli' folio ned 
being, KB he siijs, of all others the mo!t coosisleut 
with itself, and the least arroirant be well as most 
elegant''. He had heFure published a work on the 
aame anbjectintiTa booka, — the one called " Catu- 
liu," the other ' ' Lncullna ;" but considering that the 
argunieiit was oot suited to the eharaclera of the 
speakers, who were not particularly remarkable for 
any study of that sort, he was thinking to change 
them to Cato and IJrutns, when Atticoa happening 
to dgnifj to him that Varro had eipreised a desire 
to be inserted in aome of his writinga, he presf " 
reformed his acheme and enlarged it into 
books, which he addressed to Varro, taking upon 
himself the part of Philo of defending the principles 
of the Academy, and iiiigning to Varro that of 
Antiochua, of opposing and confuting them, and 
introducing Atticue as the moderator of the diapnte. 
He finished the whole with great accuracy, eo as 
to make it a present worthy of Varro ; and if he 
was not decejred, be says, by a partiality and self- 
loie too common in such cases, there was nothing 
on the anhjecl eqoal to it eren among Che Greeks'^. 
All these (bar books, excepting part of the first, 
are now lost; wliitst the second book of Che first 
ediciou, which be took aome paina to suppress, 
remains still entire, under its original title of 

He published likewise this year one of the noblest 
of his worka and on the noblest subject in philo- 
sophy, hia treatise called De Pinibua, or of the 
cliiefgood and ill of man,— written in Aristotle's 
manner' ; in which beexplained with great elegance 
and perspicuity (he several opiniona of all the 
ancient aecta on that most important queition. It 
ia there inquired, he tells us, what ia the oliicfend 
to which all the views of life ought to be referred 
in order to make it happy ; or what it ia which 
nature pursues as the supreme good and shana as 
the worst of ills'. The work consists of five books i 
in the two first the Epicurean doctrine is largely 
opened and discuased, being defended by Torquatus 
and confuted by Cicero, in a conference supposed 
.0 be held in bis Cnmau viUa, in the presence of 
Triarius, a young gentleman who came with Tor- 
qnatus to visit him. The two next explain the 
doctrine of the Stoics, asserted by Cato and op- 
posed by Cicero in a friendly debate, upon their 
iting accidentally in Lucullns'a library. The 
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flflh canlains Che opinions of the old Academy, 
the Peripatetica, expluned by Piso in a third 
dialogue supposed to he held at Athens in the pre- 
sence of Cicero, his brother Qnintns, cousin Lucius, 
and Atticns. The critics have otiserved some im- 
propriety in this lost book, in making Piao refer to 
tbe other two dialogues, of which he had no share 
and could not be preiamed to have any knowledge''. 
But if any inaccuracy of that kind he really found 
in this or any other of his works, it may reasonably 
be excused by that multiplicity of atfsira which 
scarce allowed him time to write, moch less to 
reiise what he wrote i and in dialogoes of length, 
composed by piecemeal and in the short intervals 
of leisure, it cannot seem strange that he ahould 
sometimes forget his artificial to resume hia proper 
character, and enter inadverteuCly into a part which 
he had assigned to another. He addressed this 
work to Brutus, in return for a present of tlie 
same kind which Brutus had sent to bim a little 
before, a treatise upon virtue'. 

Not long after he had finished this work he pub- 
lished another of equal gravity called hia Tusculan 
Diaputadons, in five books also, upon as many 
different questinna in philosophy, the most im- 
portant and usefid to the happiness of human life. 
Tbe first teachea ua how to contemn the terrors of 
death, and to look upon it as a blessing rather than 
an evil ; the second, to support pain and alfiiction 
with a manly fortitude ; the third, lo appease all 
oar complaints and Queasin eases under the accidents 
of life : the fourth, to moderate aU our other pas- 
siona J the fifth, to evince the suflicicncy of virtue 
to make man happy. It was his custom, in the 
opportunities of his leisure, to take some friends 
with bim into the coontry, where, instead of 
amusing themselves with idle sports or feasts, their 
diversions were wholly apecuiative,— tending to 
improve the mind and enlarge the understtmding. 
In this manner he now spent five days at his Tus- 
culan villa in diacuBsing with his friends the several 
questions just mentioned ; for after employing the 
momiogs in declaiming and rhetorical eierdses, 
they osed to retire in the afternoon into a gallery 
called the Academy, which he had built for the 
purpose of philoaophical eonfereutes, where, after 
the manner of the Greeks, he held a school, as they 
called it, and invited the company to call for any 
subject that they desired to hear explained ; which 
being proposed accordingly by aome of the audience, 
became immediately the argument of that day'a 
debate. These five conferencca Or diali^ea he 
collected afterwards into writing, in the very words 
and manner in which they really passed, and pub- 
lished them under the title ofhisTuaculan Diaputa- 
tions, ftom the name of the liUa in which they 
were held'. 
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Cato and wife of Domitius Ahenobarbus, Caesar*s 
mortal enemy ; which shows how little he was still 
disposed to court the times. Varro and Loll ins 
attempted the same subject, and Cicero desires 
Atticus to send him their compositions ; but all 
the three are now lost, — though Cicero took the 
pains to revise and correct his, and sent copies of 
it afterwards to Domitius the son, and Brutus the 
nephew of that Porcia*. 

Csesar continued all this while in Spain pursuing 
the sons of Pompey, and providing for the future 
peace and settlement of the province ; whence he 
paid Cicero the compliment of sending him an ac- 
count of his success with his own hand. Hirtius 
also gave him early intelligence of the defeat and 
flight of the two brothers, which was not disagree- 
able to him ; for though he was not much concerned 
about the event of the war, and expected no good 
from it on either side, yet the opinion which he 
had conceived of the fierceness and violence of the 
young Pompeys, especially of the elder of them 
Cneeus, engaged his wishes rather for Caesar. In 
a letter to Atticus, *' Hirtius (says he) wrote me 
word that Sextus Pompey had withdrawn himself 
from Corduba into the hither Spain, and that 
Cnseus too was fled I know not whither, nor in 
truth do I care"." And this indeed seems to have 
been the common sentiment of all the republicans ; 
as Cassius himself, writing to Cicero on the same 
subject, declares still more explicitly : " May I 
perish (says he,) if I be not solicitous about the 
event of things in Spain, and would rather keep 
our old and clement master than try a new and 
cruel one. You know what a fool Cnseus is, — how 
he takes cruelty for a virtue, how he has always 
thought that we laughed at him ; I am afraid lest 
he should take it into his head to repay our jokes 
in his rustic manner with the sword"." 

Young Quintus Cicero, who made the campaign 
along with Caesar, thinking to please his company 
and to make his fortunes the better among them, 
began to play over his old game and to abuse his 
uncle again in all places. Cicero, in his account 
of it to Atticus, says, ** there is nothing new but 
that Hirtius has been quarrelling in my defence 
with our nephew Quintus, who takes all occasions 
of saying everything bad of me, and especially at 
public feasts, and when he has done with me falls 
next upon his father. He is thought to say nothing 
80 credible as that we are both irreconcilable to 
Caesar, that Caesar should trust neither of us, and 
even beware of me : this would be terrible, did I 
not see that our king is persuaded that I have no 
spirit left°." 

1 Laudationcm Porciae tibi misi correctam : ac eo pro- 
peravi ; ut si forte aut Domitio filio aut Bruto mitteretur, 
haec mitteretur. Id si tibi erit commodum, mognopere 
cures velim ; et velim M. Varronis, Lolliique mittas lauda- 
tionem.— Ad Att xiiL 48 ; it. 37. 

n» Hirtius ad me scripsit, Sex. Pompeium Corduba 
exisse, et fugisse in Hispaniam citeriorem ; Cnaeum 
fugisse nescio quo, neque enim euro.— Ad Att xii. 37. 

n Peream, nisi sollicitus sum ; ac malo veterem ac 
clemcntem dominum habere, quam novum et crudclcm 
experirL Scis, Cnaeus quam sit fatuus ; scis quomodo 
crudelitatem virtutem putet; scis, quam se semper a 
nobis derisum putet 

Vereor, ne nos rustice gladio velit avrifjLVKTTjplarai. — 
Ep. Fam. xv. 19. 

o Novi sane nihil, nisi Hirtium cum Quinto acerrime 
pro me litigasse ; omnibus eum locis facere, maximeque 



Atticus was always endeavouring to moderate 
Cicero's impatience under the present government, 
and persuading him to comply more cheerfully 
with the times, nor to reject the friendship of 
Caesar, which was so forwardly offered to him ; and 
upon his frequent complaints of the slavery and 
indignity of his present condition, he took occasion 
to observe, what Cicero could not but own to be 
true, that if to pay a particular court and observ- 
ance to a man was the mark of slavery, those in 
power seemed to be slaves rather to him than he 
to them P. With the same view he was now pressing 
him among his other works to think of something 
to be addressed to Caesar : but Cicero had no appe- 
tite to this task ; he saw how difficult it would be 
to perform it without lessening his character and 
descending to flattery, — yet being urged to it also 
by other friends, he drew up a letter, which was 
communicated to Hirtius and Balbus, for their 
judgment upon it whether it was proper to be sent 
to Caesar. The subject seems to have been some 
advice about restoring the peace and liberty of 
the republic, and to dissuade him from the Parthian 
war, which he intended for his next expedition, till 
he had finished the more necessary work of settling 
the state of things at home. ** There was nothing 
in it (he says) but what might come from the 
best of citizens." It was drawn however with so 
much freedom, that though Atticus seemed pleased 
with it, yet the other two durst not advise the 
sending it unless some passages were altered and 
softened, which disgusted Cicero so much that he 
resolved not to write at all ; and when Atticus was 
still urging him to be more complaisant, he an- 
swered with great spirit in two or three letters'!. 

*' As for the letter to Caesar (says he), I was 
always very willing that they should first read it ; 
for otherwise I had both been wanting in civility 
to them, and if I had happened to give ofi^ence, 
exposed myself also to danger. They have dealt 
ingenuously and kindly with me in not concealing 
what they thought ; but what pleases me the most 
is, that by requiring so many alterations they give 
me an excuse for not writing at all. As to the 
Parthian war, what bad I to consider about it but 
that which I thought would please him ? for what 
subject was there else for a letter but flattery? or if 
I had a mind to advise what I really took to be the 
best, could I have been at a loss for words ? There 
is no occasion, therefore, for any letter : for where 
there is no great matter to be gained, and a slip, 
though not great, may make ns uneasy, what 
reason is there to run any risk ? especially when it 

in conviviis ; cum multa de me, tum redire ad patrem : 
nihil autem ab eo tam a^iOTrloTus did, quam alienis- 
simos nos esse a Cffisare ; fidem nobis babendam non esse ; 
me vero cavendum. ipofiephv ffv, nisi viderem scire re- 
gem, me animi nihil habere. — Ad Att xiii 37. 

p Et si mehercule, ut tu intelligis, magis mihi isti ser- 
viunt, si observare servire est — Ad Att xiiL 49. 

<i Epistolam ad Csesarem mitti video tibi placere — ^mibi 
quidem hoc idem maxime placuit, et eo magis, quod nihil 
est in ea nisi optimi civis ; sed ita optimi, ut tempora, 
quibus parere omnes ttoKitikoI precipiunt Sed scis ita 
nobis esse visum, ut isti ante legerent Tu igitur id 
curabis. Sed nisi plane intelliges iis placere, mittenda 
non est — Ad Att xiL 51. 

De epistola ad Csesarem, KexpiKU* Atque id ipsum, 
quod isti aiunt ilium scribere, se, nisi constitutis rebus, 
non iturum in Parthos, idem^o suadebam in ilia epistola. 
—Ibid. XiiL 31. 
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IB natural for him to Chink that as 1 wnile nothing 
to him befare, so 1 should have written nothing 
□ow, had not the war been wholly ended : beeides 1 
am afraid lest he ihanld imagine that 1 Bent this 
ai a Bweetener for my < Cato.' In short, I was 
heartily aebamed of what I had nritten ; and no- 
thing could fall out more luckily IhoB that it did 

Again, " as for writing to CtEaar, I swear to you 
I cannot do it : nor is it yet the aliame of It that 
deters me which ought to do it the moat ; for hoir 
mean would it be to flatter when even to lite is 
base in me? Bat it is not, as I was saying, this 
sbame which binders me, thoogb I wish it did, for 
1 Bhoold theu be what I ought to he; but 1 can 
think uf nothing to write upon. As to those 
eiliortotionB addressed to Alexander by the eloquent 
and the learned of that lime, you aee on what 
points they turn : they are addressed to a yonth 
inflamed with the Chint of true glory and desiring 
to be advised bow to acquire it. On an ocuaaioa 
of sue)] dignity words can never be wanting ; but 
what can 1 do on my snbje<:t > Yet I had aeratobed 
as it were out of the block aome faint resemblance 
of on image ; but because there were some thinge 
hinted in it a little better than what we see doue 
eiery day, it was disliked. 1 am not at all sorry 
for it ; for had the letter gone, talce my word for it 
1 shontd bare had cause to repent. For do you not 
see Chat very scholar of Aristotle, a youth of the 
greatest porta and the greatest modesty, after be 
came to be railed a king, grow proud, cruel, e^itra- 
vagaiit ? Do you imagine that this man, ranked 
in the processions of the gods and enshrined in the 
same temple with Romulus, will be plensed with 
the moderate style of my letters ? It is better that 
he be diBgusCed aC my not writing, than at what I 
write. In a word, let biro da what lie pleases ; for 
that problem which I once propoied to yon and 
thought BO difficult, in what way I should manage 
him, is over with me ; and in truth I now wish 
more to feel the effect of his resentment, be it what 
it will, than 1 woB befare afraid of It'." " I beg 
of yon, therefore, (says he in another letter,) let UB 
have no more of this, but show ourselves at least 
half free, by oar silence and retreat'." 

From this httle fact, one cannot help reflecting 
oa the fatal effects of arbitrary power upon the 
studies and compositions of men of genius, and on 
tlie restraint that it necessarily lays on the free 
course of goud sense aod truth among men. It 
had yet scarce shown itself in Rome, when we see 
one of the greatest men, as well as the greatest 
wits wliieh that republic ever bred, embarrassed in 
the choice of a subject lo write upon, and for fear 
of offending choosing not to write at all ; and it 
was the same power wbicb, froro this beginning, 
gradually debased the purity both of ihe Roman 
wit and language, from the perfection of elegance to 
which Cicero had advanced them, lo that state of 
rudeness and barbarism whidi we find in the pro- 
ductions of the lower empire. 

Thi» was the present state of things between 
Caaar and Cicero, all tlie marks of ItindiiesB on 
Ctenfi part, of coldness and reserve on Cicero's. 
Ccesar was determined never to part with bis 
power, and look the more psins for that reason to 

•ObKoro. abjluia 
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make Cicero easy under it ; he seems indeed to 

been somewhat afraid of him, not of his 
gaging in any attempt against hii life, but lest by 
his inBiDuations, bia raiileries, and his authority, ' 
should excite otiiers to some act of violence ; hut 
what be more especially desired and wanted was, to 
draw from him some pubhc testimony of bis ap- 
probation, and to be recommended by his writings 
' - the fayour of posterity. 

Cicero, on the other hand, perceiving do step 
taken towards the establishment of the republic, 
hot more and more reason every day Co despair of 
it, grew still more indifferent to everything else ; 
the restoration of public liberty was the only con- 
dition on which he conld entertain any friendship 
witli C»sar. or think and speak of bim nilh any 
respect ; without that no favours could oblige him, 
since to receive them from a master was an affront 
to his former dignity, and but a splendid badge of 
Eervitude i books, therefore, were iiis only comfort, 
for while he conversed with them he found himBelf 
easy, and fancied himself free. — Thus, in a letter 
to Cassius, Couching upon the misery of the times, 
he adds, "What is become, then, you'll say, of 
philosophy ? why, jours is in the kilahen, but 
mine is troublesome to me : for I am ashamed to 
UvB a able, and feign myself, therefore, to be doing 
something else, that I may not bear the reproach 
of Plato"." 

During Cnsar's stay in Spain, Antony set for- 
ward liom Italy to pay bis compliments to him 
there, or to meet him at least on the road in his 
reCum towards home : but when he had made about 
half of the journey, he met with some despatches 
which obliged hiui to turn back lo all baste to Rome. 
This raised a new alarm in the city, and especially 
among the Pompcions, who were afraid that Ciesar, 
having now subdued all opposition, was resolved, 
after the example of former conquerors, to take 
his revenge in cool blood on alibis adversaries, and 
had sent Antony back as the properest instrument 
to eiecnte some orders of that sort. Cicero him- 
self had the asme snspicion, and was much sor- 
prised at Antony's sudden return ; till Balbus and 
Oppius eased him of hb apprehensions by sending 
him an account of the tme reason of it'; which, 
contrary to eipectatinn, gave no uneasiness at last 
to anybody but lo Antony himself. Antony had 
booght Pom]>ey's houses in Rome and the neigh- 
bourhood, with all their rich furniture, at Cesar's 
auction, soon after his return from Egypt ; but, 
trustingCobisinterest with Ciesar, and to the part 
which he had borne in advancing him Co bis power, 
never dreamt of being obliged to pay for them; 
but Cieaar, being disgusted by the account of his 
debaachBB and extravagances in Italy, and resolved 
to show himself the sole master, nor suffer any con- 
tradiction to his will, sent peremptory orders to L. 
Plancus, the pnetor, to require immediate poyroenl 
of Antony, or else to levy the money npon his 
sureties according Co the tenor of their bond. This 
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was the cause of his quick return, to prevent that 
disgrace from falling upon him, and find some 
means of complying with Ceesar's commands ; it 
provoked him however to such a degree, that in 
the height of his resentment he is said to have 
entered into a design of taking away Ceesar's life ; 
of which Caesar himself complained openly in the 
senate^. 

The war being ended in Spain by the death of 
Cnsus Pompey and the flight of Sextus, Cssar 
finished his answer to Cicero's *' Cato/' in two 
books, which he sent immediately to Rome in order 
to be published. This gave Cicero at last the argu- 
ment of a letter to him to return thanks for the great 
civility with which he had treated him in that 
piece ; and to pay his compliments likewise in his 
turn upon the elegance of the composition. TJns 
letter was communicated again to Balbus and 
Oppius, who declared themselves extremely pleased 
with it, and forwarded it directly to Ceesar. In 
Cicero's account of it to Atticus, ** I forgot,'' says 
he, ^' to send you a copy of what I wrote to Caesar ; 
not for the reason which you suspect, that I was 
ashamed to let you see how well I could flatter ; 
for, in truth, I wrote to him no otherwise than as 
if I was writing to an equal, for I really have a 
good opinion of his two books, as I told you when 
we were together, and wrote, therefore, both with- 
out flattering him ; and yet so that he will read 
nothing, I believe, with more pleasure ^^* 

Caesar returned to Rome about the end of Sep- 
tember, when, divesting himself of the consulship, 
he conferred it on QL Fabius Maximus 
A. URB. 708. and C. Trebonius for the three remain- 
cic. 62. jjjg months of the year ■. His first 
care after his arrival was to entertain 
the city with the most splendid 
triumph which Rome had ever seen ; 
but the people, instead of admiring 
and applauding it as he expected, were 
sullen and silent, considering it, as it really was, a 
triumph over themselves, purchased by the loss of 
their liberty 'and the destruction of the best and 
noblest families of the republic. They had before 
given the same proof of their discontent at the Cir- 
censian games, where Caesar's statue, by a decree 
of the senate, was carried in the procession along 
with those of the gods ; for they gave none of their 
usual acclamations to the favourite deities as they 

7 AppollatUB 68 de pecunia, quam pro domo, pro hortis, 
pro sectione dobebaa— et ad te et ad prsedes tuos milites 
rnisit [PhiL iL 29.] Idoirco urbem terrore noctumo, 
Italiam multorumdierum metu pertiirbasti — neL. Plancus 
predes tuos venderet — [ibid. 31.] Quin his ipsis temporibus 
domi Csesaris percussor ab isto missus, deprehensus dice- 
batur esse cum sica. De quo Csesar in senatu, aperte in te 
invehens, questus est. — Ibid. 29. 

* Conscripsi de his libris epistolam Caesari, quae defer- 
retur ad Dolabellam : sed ejus exemplimi misi ad Balbum 
et Oppium, scripsique ad eos, ut tum deferri ad Dola- 
bellam Juberent meas literas, si ipsi exemplum' probas- 
sent ; ita mihi rescripserunt, nihil unquam se legisse 
melius.— Ad Att xiiL 60. 

Ad Csesarem quam misi epistolam, ejus exemplum 
fugit me tum tibi mittere ; nee id fuit quod suspicaris, 
ut me puderet tui— nee mehercule scrips! aliter, ao si 
Trphs Xffov ^fjLOiov que scriberem. Bene enim cxistimo de 
iUis libris, ut tibi coram. Itaque scripsi et ^LKoXoKe^ruSt 
et tamen sic, ut nihil eum existimem lecturum libentius. 
—Ibid. 51. 

* Utroque anno binos consulcs substituit sibi in temos 
novissimos menses. — Suet J. Css. 76. 
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passed, lest they should be thought to give them 
to CsDsar. Atticus sent an account of it to Cicero, 
who says in answer to him, ** Your letter was 
agreeable, though the show was so sad — the peo- 
ple, however, behaved bravely, who would not clap 
even the goddess Victory for the sake of so bad a 
neighbour^." Caesar, however, to make amends 
for the unpopularity of his triumph, and to put the 
people into good humour, entertained the whole 
city soon after with something more substantial 
than shows ; two public dinners, with plenty of the 
most esteemed and costly wines of Chios and 
Falemum *^. 

Soon after Caesar's triumph, the consul Fabius, 
one of his lieutenants in Spain, was allowed to 
triumph too, for the reduction of some parts of that 
province which had revolted ; bat the magnificence 
of Caesar made Fabius's triumph appear contemp- 
tible, for his models of the conquered towns, which 
were always a part of the show, being made only 
of wood when Caesar's were of silver or ivory, 
Chrysippus merrily called them, the cases only of 
Caesar's towns'^. 

Cicero resided generally in the country, and 
withdrew himself wholly from the senate* ; but on 
Caesar's approach towards Rome, Lepidns began 
to press him by repeated letters to come and give 
them his assistence, assuring him that both he and 
Caesar would take it very kindly of him. He could 
not guess for what particular service they wanted 
him, except the dedication of some temple to which 
the presence of three augurs was necessary'. 
But whatever it was, as his friends had long beien 
urging the same advice and persuading him to 
return to public affairs, he consented at last to 
quit his retirement and come to the city ; where, 
soon after Caesar's arrival, he had an opportunity 
of employing his authority and eloquence, where 
he exerted them always with the greatest pleasure, 
in the service and defence of an old friend, king 
Deiotarus. 

This prince had already been deprived by Csesar 
of part of his dominions for his adherence to 
Pompey, and was now in danger of losing the rest, 
from an accusation preferred against him by his 
grandson, of a design pretended to have been 
formed by him against Caesar's life, when Csesar 
was entertained at his house four years before, on 
his return from Egypt The charge was groundless 
and ridiculous ; but under his present disgrace any 
charge was sufficient to ruin him, and Caesar's 
countenancing it so far as to receive and hear it, 

b Suaves tuas literas! etsi acerba ix>mpar— populum 
vero praeclarum, quod propter tarn malum vicinum, ne 
Yictorise quidem plauditur. — Ad Att xiiL 44. 

c Quid non et Caesar dictator triumphi so! coma vini 
Falemi amphoras, Chii cados in convivia distribuit? idem 
in Hispaniensi triumpho Chium et Falemum dedit— Piin. 
Hist Nat xiv. 15. 

A^Jecit post Hispaniensem victoriam duo prandia.— 
Sueton. 3a 

d Ut Chrysippus, cum in triumpho Caesaris eborea 
oppida essent translata, et post dies paucos Fabii Biaximi 
lignea, thecas esse oppidorum Caesarls dixit.— Quint. vL 3; 
Dio,234. 

< Cum his temix>ribus non sane in senatum ventitarem. 
Ep. Fam. xiiL 77> 

' Ecce tibi, orat Lepidus, ut venlam. Opinor angures 
nil habere ad templum effandum.— Ad Att xiii 42. 

Lepidus ad me heri— literas misit Rogat magnopere ut 
sim Kalend. in senatu, me et sibi et Caesari vebementer 
gratum esse facturum. — ^Ibid. 47> 
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Bhowad a itroog prajudioe against the king, aad 
that he wanted only a pretence for stripping hioi 
of aU that remained to him. Bratua likewise in- 
terested himself very warmly in the aanie came ; 
d when he went to meet Cteaar on hiB roadfrom 
lain, made ao oratian to him at Nictea, in ratour 
of Deiotarus, with a freedom which aUrtled Cesar, 
and gave him occasion to reflect on what he had 
not perceifcd so clearly before, the iu vincible fierce- 
ness and vehemence of Brotus's temper*. The pre- 
sent trial was held in Cauar's houw, where Cicero 
au manifestly eiposed the malice of the accuser 
and the innocence of the accused, thatCtesBr, being 
determined not to acquit, yet ashamed la condemn 
him, chose the enpedient of reserving bis sentence 
to farther deUberalion, till he should go in person 
into the East, and inform biicselfof the whole affair 
upon the spot. Cicero B«ys that Deiotarus. neither 
present nor absent, could ever obtain any faiour or 
equity from CEesar ; and that as oft as he pleaded 
for him, which he was always ready to du, he 
.d never persuade Cusar to think anything 
onable that he asked for him''. He sent a copy 
of his oration to the king, and, at Dolahella's 
request, gave another Ukevise to him, eicuting it 
as a trifling performance and hardly worth trans- 
cribing ; " hut I had a mind, (says he, J to make a 
slight present to my old friend and host, of coarse 
itutf indeed, ;et such aa his presents usually are to 

Some little time after this trial, Casar, to show 
his confidence in Cicero, iaiitcd himself to spend 
a day with him at bis house in the country, and 
choice the third day of the Satunialia for his visit, 
eason always dedicated to mirth and feasting 
:>ngst friends and reUtioni''. Cicero gives 
icus the following account of the entertainment, 
1 how the day passed between them. " O thia 
guest," says he, ^^ whom T so much dreaded ! yet 
I bad no reason to repent of him, for be was well 
pleased with his reception. When he came the 
evening before, on the eighteenth, to my neighbour 
Philip's, the house was so crowded with soldiers 
that there was scarce a room left empty for CKsar 
to sup in ; there were about two thousand of 
them, which gave me no small pain for the next 
day t but Barba Cassius relieved me, for he assigned 
me a guard, and made the rest encamp in the 
field, BO that my house was clear. On the nine- 
itb, he staid at Philip's till one in the aJter- 
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noon, bnt saw nobody; was settling aecouata, t 
guBsSi with Balbus ; then took a walk 
■hore ; bathed after two; beard the tbi 
Mamurra', at which be never changed counte- 
nance ; was rubhed, anointed, sat down to table. 
Having taken a vomit juit before, he ate and drank 
freely, and was very cheerful™ : the supper was 
good and well served i 



Besides Cieiar's table, his friends were plentifully 
provided for in three other rooms ; nor was there 
anything wanting to his freedmen of lower rank 
and bis slaves, but the better sort were elegantly 
treated. In a word, I acquitted myself like a man ; 
yet he is not a gueit Co whom one would ssj at 
parting, ' Pray call upon me again as jnu return ;' 
once ia enough ; we had not a word on business, 
but many on points of Uteratnre : in short, be was 
delighted with his entertainment, and passed the 
day agreeably. He talked of spending i 
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ig him, somewhat troublesome indeed 
bat not uneasy to mo. I shall stay here a Utile 
longer, and then to Tuscolum. As be passed by 
Doiabella'a villa, his troops marched close by his 
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horse's side on the right and left, which was done 
nowhere else. I had this from Nicias**." 

On the last of December, when the consul Tre- 
bonius was abroad, his colleague, Q. Fabius, died 
suddenly ; and his death being declared in the 
morning, C. Caninius Rebilus was named by 
Ceesar to the vacancy at one in the afternoon, 
whose office was to continue only through the re- 
maining part of that day. This wanton profanation 
of the sovereign dignity of the empire raised a 
general indignation in the city, and a consulate 
so ridiculous gave birth to much raillery, and many 
jokes which are transmitted to us by the ancients p, 
of which Cicero, who was the chief author of them, 
gives us the following specimen in his own account 
of the fact. 

Cicero to Curius. 

'* I no longer either advise or desire you to come 
home to us, but want to fly somewhither myself, 
where I may hear neither the name nor the acts of 
these sons of Pelops. It is incredible how meanly 
I think of myself for being present at these transac- 
tions. You had surely an early foresight of what 
was coming on when you ran away from this place ; 
for though it be vexatious to hear of such things, 
yet that is more tolerable than to see them. It is 
well that you were not in the field when, at seven 
in the morning, as they were proceeding to an 
election of quKstors, the chair of Q. Maximus, 
whom they called consul*), was set in its place, but 
his death being immediately proclaimed, it was 
removed, and Caesar, though he had taken the 
auspices for an assembly of the tribes, changed it 
to an assembly of the centuries ; and at one in the 
afternoon, declared a new consul, who was to 
govern till one the next momint^. I would have 
yon to know, therefore, that whilst Caninius was 
consul nobody dined, and that there was no crime 
committed in his consulship, for he was so won- 
derfully vigilant that through his whole adminis- 
tration he never so much as slept. These things 
seem ridiculous to you, who are absent, but were 
you to see them you would hardly refrain from 
tears. What if I should tell you the rest ? For 
there are numberless facts of the same kind, which 
I could never have borne if 1 had not taken refuge 
in the port of philosophy with our friend Atticus, 
the companion and partner of my studies," &c.' 

Caesar had so many creatures and dependants, 
who expected the honour of the consulship from 
him as the reward of their services, that it was 
impossible to oblige them all in the regular way, 
so that he was forced to contrive the expedient of 
splitting it, as it were, into parcels, and conferring 
it for a few months, or weeks, or even days, as it 
happened to suit his convenience : and as the 
thing itself was now but a name, without any real 
power, it was of little moment for what term it was 
granted, since the shortest gave the same privilege 

o Ad Att xHL 02. 

P Macrob. Saturn. 11. 3 ; DIo, p. 236. 

4 Cicero would not allow a consul of three months, so 
irregularly chosen, to be properly called a consul : nor did 
the people themselves acknowledge him : for, as Suetonius 
tells us, [in J. CsDs. 80.] when, upon Fabius's entrance into 
the theatre, his officers, according to custom, proclaimed 
his presence, and ordered the people to make way for the 
consul, the whole assembly cried out He it no consul. 

' Ep. Fara. viL 30. 
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with the longest, and a man once declared oonsnl, 
enjoyed ever after the rank and character of a con- 
sular senator". 

On the opening of the new year, Caesar entered 
into his fifth consulship, in partnership with M. 
Antony : he had promised it all along 
^' a^^'nH^' *** Dolabella, but, contrary to expec- 
tation, took it at last to himself. This 
was contrived by Antony, who, jea- 
lous of Dolabella as a rival in Caesar's 
favour, had been suggesting somewhat 
to his disadvantage, and labouring to 
create a diffidence of him in Caesar ; 
which seems to have been the ground of what is 
mentioned above, Caesar's guarding himself so 
particularly when he passed by his villa. Dolabella 
was sensibly touched with this affront, and came 
full of indignation to the senate, where, not daring 
to vent his spleen on Caesar, he entertained the 
assembly with a severe speech against Antony, 
which drew on many warm and angry words be- 
tween them ; till Caesar, to end the dispute, pro- 
mised to resign the consulship to Dolabella before 
he went to the Parthian war : but Antony protested 
that, by his authority as augur, he would disturb 
that election whenever it should be attempted* ; 
and declared, without any scruple, that the ground 
of his quarrel with Dolabella was for having caught 
him in an attempt to debauch his wife Antonia, the 
daughter of his uncle ; though that was thought to 
be a calumny, contrived to colour his divorce with 
her and his late marriage with Folvia, the widow 
of Clodius". 

Caesar was now in the height of all his glory, 
and dressed (as Florus says) in all his trappings, 
like a victim destined to sacrifice'. He had received 
from the senate the most extravagant honours, 
both human and divine, which flattery could 
invent, a temple, altar, priest ; his image carried 
in procession with the gods ; his statue among the 
kings ; one of the months called after his name, 
and a perpetual dictatorship''. Cicero endeavoured 
to restrain the excess of this complaisance within 
the bounds of reason', but in vain, since Caesar 
was more forward to receive than they to give ; 
and out of the gaiety of his pride, and to try, as it 
were, to what length their adulation would reach, 
when he was actually possessed of everything which 
carried with it any real power, was not content still 
without a title, which could add nothing but envy 
and popular odium, and wanted to be called a 
king. Plutarch thinks it a strange instance of folly 
in the people to endure with patience all the reid 
effects of kingly government, yet declare such an 
abhorrence to the name. But the folly was not so 
strange in the people as it was in Caesar : it is 
natural to the multitude to be governed by names 
rather than things, and the constant art of parties 



» Dio, p. 240. 

t Cum Caesar ostendisset, sc, priusquam proficisceretur, 
Dolabellam consulem esse jussurum — ^hic bonus augur eo 
se sacerdotio prsDdltum esse dixit, ut oomitia auspidis vel 
impedire vel vitiare posset, idque se facturum asseveravit 
— PhiL ii. 32. 

n Frcqucntissimo senatn— banc tibi esse cum Dolabella 
causam odii dicere ausus es, quod ab eo sorori et uxuri 
tus stupnim oblattmi esse comperisses. — Phil. ii. 38. 

X Quae omnia, velut infuls, in destinatam morti victi- 
mam congerebantur.— Flor. iv. 2, 92. 

y Flor. ibid ; Sueton. J. Cm. 7& 

* Plut in Can. 
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M keep up that prejudice ; but it wag nupardonable 
in w great a mRn aa Cssar to U; >d much bUbek 
in a title which, aa hr from being an houour lo 
him, aeemed to be a diminution rather of that 
inperior iJigniCf which he alread; enjof ed. 

Among Ibe other compliments that were paid to 
him. there was a new Eratemitj of Lnperci insti- 
tuted to his bonuar, and colled by his name, of 
which Antony was the bead. Young Quintos 
Cicero wais one of this socieCj. with the consent of 
bia father, though to the diasatiefaction of his 
, uncle, who considered it not oul)' bb a low piece of 
[ery, but an indecency, for a yonug man of 
ftraily, to be engaged in ceremonies so immodest, 
of rnninng naked and frantic about the street**. 
The featiralwaa held about the middle of February ; 

id Cssar, in his triumphal robe, seated himself 
the rostra, in a golden chair, to see the diversion 

' the running, where, in the midst of Iheir sport, 

e consul Antony, at the bead of his naked crew, 
made him the offer of h regal diadem, and at- 
tempted to put it upon his bead ; at the siglit 
' rhich a gmeral groan issued from the whole 
im, till, upon CEcsar's slight refusal of it, the 
people loudly teitilied their joy by a universal 
about. Antony, bowBTW, ordered it to be entered 
in the public acts, that by the command of tbe 
people be had offered the kingly name sind power 
' "^ssar, and that CKBsr wouid not accept it''. 

Vbile this albir of the kingly title amused and 
alarmed tbe city, two of the tribunes, MaruUas and 
Ciesetius, were parti cnlarly active in discouraging 
every step and attempt towards it ; they took off 
the diadem whicli certain persons had privately 
put upon ClKSsr'a statue in the rostra, and com- 
mitted those to priaon who were auspected to have 
done it. and publicly puniahed nthera for daring 
to anlute him in the streets by tbe name of king, 
declaring that Ciesar himself refused and abhorred 
that title. This provoked Ccesar beyond his usnal 
temper and command of himself, ao that ha accnaad 
them to the senate, of a design to raise a sedition 
against him, by persuading the city that he really 
affected to ha a king ; but when the assembly was 
going to pass the severest sentence upon them, he 
was content with deposing them from their msgis- 
tmcy, and expelling them from the aonale", which 
tronvinced people sl^U the more of bis real fondness 
For a name that be pretended to despise. 

He bad now prepared all things for his expedition 
against the Parthiana, had aent his legions before 
' ' . into Macedonia, aettled the aucceaaion of oil 
magistrates for two years to coma', appointed 
Dolabetla to take his own place as consul of tbe 
current year, named A. Hirtius and C. Pansa for 
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consuls of the oeit, and D , Brutua and Cn. Flanov* 
for the following year : but before his departure be 
resolved to have the regal title confetred upon him 
by the senate, who were too sensible of his power, 
and obseqaious to bis will, to deny him anything ; 
and to make it the more palatable at the aame time 
to the people, he caused a report to be indns- 
trioualy propagated through the city, of ancient 
prophecies found in the Sibylline books, that the 
Parthiana could not be conquered but by a king ; 
on the strength of which Cotta, one of the guar- 
dians of those books, was to move the senate at 
their next meeting, to decree the title of king to 
him'. Cicero, speaking afterwards of this design, 
says. " It was expected that aome forged testi- 
moniea would be produced, to show that be whom 
we had felt in reality to be a king, should be called 
also by that name, if we would be safe i but let na 
make a bargain with the keepers of those oraclea, 
that they bring anything out of them ratber than 
a king, which neither the gods nor men will ever 
endure again at Rome'." 

One would naturally have expected, after all the 
btigues and dangers through which Ca-sar had 
made his way to empire, that henould have chosen 
to spend the remainder of a declining life in tbe 
quiet enjoyment of all the honours and pleasures 
which abaolnCe power and a command of the world 
could bestow ; but in the midst of all this glory be 
was a stranger still to ease : he saw the people 
generally disaffected to him, and impatient under 
his goveniment ; and though amused awhile with 
the splendour of his abaws and triumphs, jet 
regretting severely in cool blood the price that they 
had paid lor them ; the loss of thnr liberty, with the 
lives of the best and noblest of their fbllow -citizens. 
This exjiedition, therefore, ogainat the Parthiana, 
seems to have been a political pretext for remov~ 
ing himself from the murmurs of the city, and 
leaving to his miuisters the exercise of an invidious 
power, and tbe task of taming the spirits of the 
populace [ whilst he, by employing himself in 
gathering fVesh laurels in the East, and extending 
the bounds and retrieving the honour of the 
empire against its most dreaded enemy, might 
gradually reconcile them to a reign that was gentle 
and clement at home, successful and glorious 
abroad. 

But his impatience to be a king defeated all hi« 
projecta, and accelerated his fate, and pushed on 
the nobles, who had conspired against his life, to 
the immediate execution of their plot, that they 
might save themselves the shame of being forced 
to concur in an act which they heartily detested a ; 
and the two Brutuses in particalur, the booour of 
whose house was founded in the extirpation of 
kingly govemmeat, could not but consiiler it as a 
personal infamy, and a disgraoe 
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There were aboTe aiit? perions taid to be en- 
gaged iu tbiB conspiracy"; tbe grtBtest part or 
them of the senatariaD rnuk ; hut M. Bmtiu aod 
C. Cissiiu were the chief in credit and authority ; 
the first contrivers ■ndrooveps of Ibe whole design. 

M. Junius Brutus was«boutoue-aail-rortyyeera 
old, of the moat illuatrions family of tlie republic, 
deriving his name and descent in a direct line froia 
that first consul, L. BmtuB, who eipelled Tnrquin, 
and gate freedom to the Roman people'. Having 
lost bii futhvr when very young, he wis trained 
witli great rare by bis uncle Cato, in til the stodiea 
of polite letters, eapeclally of eloquence and phila- 
aophy i and under the discipline of such a tutor, 
imbibed a warm love for liberty and virtne. He 
had eicelleut parts, and equal industry, and ac- 
quired BD early fame at the bar, where be pleaded 
several causes of great importance, and was 
esteemed the most eloquent and learned of all the 
young nobles of his age. His manner of speaking 
was correct, elegant, judicious, yet wanting that 
force and copiousness which is required in a con- 
Bummale orator. But philosophy was hit favourite 
study, in which, tbough he professed himself of 
the more moderate sect of the old Academy, yet 
from a certain pride and gravity of temper, be 
affected the severity of the Stoic, and to imitate 
his uncle CaCo, to which be was wholly nnequal ; 
for be was of a mild, merciful, and compessionate 
disposition, averse to everything cruel, and was 
often forced, by the tenderness of his nature, to 
confute the rigour of bis principles. While his 
mother lived in the greatest familiarity with Cssar, 
he was constantly attached to the opposite party, 
and tirm to the interests of liberty ; for the sake of 
which he followed Pompey, whom be baled, and 
acted on that side with a distinguished zeal. At 
the battle of Pbarsalia, Ciesar gave particular 
orders to lind out and preserve Brutus, being 
deairoUB to draw him from the pursuit of a canse 
that was likely to prove fatal to him ; so that 
when Calo, with the rest of the cbieta, went to 
renew the war in Africa, he was induced by Ciesar'a 
generosity and his mother's prayers, to lay down 
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bis arms, and retnrn to Italy, C»sir endeavoured 
to oblige him by all tiie honours which his po 
could bestow ; but the indignity of reccii 
from a master what he ought to have rece: 
from a free people, shocked him mnch more I 
any honours could oblige ; and the ruin in which 
be saw bis friends involved by Ciesar's usurped 
dominion, gave him a disgust which no favuun 
could compensate. He observed, therefore, a dia. 
tancB and reserve through Ctesar's reign; aspired 
to no share of his contlclence, or part in his coun- 
sels, and by the nncourlly vehemence with which 
he defended the rights of King Deioiarua, co. 
vinced Ciesar that be could never be obliged wbe 
he did not find bjoiielf free. He cnliivsted all the 
while the strictest friendship with Cicero, whose 
principles he knew were utterly averse to the 
metuures of the times, and in whose free couversa- 
liaii be used to mingle his own complaints on the 
unhappy state of the republic, and the wretched 
hands into which it was fallen, till, animated by 
these conferences, and confirmed by the genend 
discontent of all the honest, he formed the bold 
design of freeing his country by the destruction of 
Caaar. He had publicly defended Milo's act of 
killing CIndius, by a maiim, which be maintained 
to be nniversaliy true, that those who live i 
defiance of the law, and cannot be brooght to .. 
trial, ought to be taken off without ■ trial. The 
case waa applicable to C'Kiar in a much higher 
dt^ree than to Clodiua ; whose power bad placed 
him above the reach of the Uw, and left no way 
of punishing him, but by an assoasination. This, 
therefore, waa Bmtus's motive i and Antony did 
him the justice to say, that he was the only one of 
the conspiracy who entered into it out of principle i 
that the rest, from private malice, rose up against 
the man, he alone against the tyrant.'' 

C. CassiuE was descended likewise from a family 
not less honourable or ancient, nor less lealous 
for the public liberty, than Brutus's : whose anc 

tor, Sp. Cassius, after a triumph and three c 

Eulsbips, is said to have been condemned, and put 
to death by his own father, for aiming at a do ' 
nion. He showed a remarkable instance, whe 
boy, of his high spirit and luie of liberty ; for he 
gave Sjlla's son, Faustus, a box on the ear, ft 
bragging among his school-fellowi of his father 
greatness and absolute power ; and when Pompey 
called the boys before him to give on account of 
their quarrel, be declared in bis presence, that if 
Faustus should dare to repeat the words, be would 
repeat the blow. He was qniestor to Crasaus in 
the Parthian war, where he greatly signalised both 
bis courage and skill ; and if Crassas had followed 
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hia advice, would have preaerred the whole anoT ; 
bnt after their misenibie defeat, he made good hU 
est into Sfria with the remainB of Ihe broken 
3118 : »nd when the Parthiaos, flnahed with 
leai, pursued litm thither eoon stter, and 
blocked him up ioAntioch, he preserved that dtj 
ind province from falling into their hands, and, 
matching hia opportuDity, ^ned a considerable 
Tictnry over Ihem, with the destruction of their 
^neral. In the civU war, alter the battle of Phar- 
lin, he sailed with leventj ships to the coast of 
lia, to raise fresh forces in that coantrf, and 
new the war against CKsar i but as the historians 
II us, happening to meet with Cffisar crossing the 
Hellespuut. ID a commoD iiossage-boat, instead of 
destroying him, as he might have done, he was so 
terrified by the sight of the conqueror, that he 
begged hia bfe in an abject manner, and delivered 
up hia fleet to him i but Ciflero givea ui a hint of 
a quite different atory, which is much more pro- 
bable, and WDrlhjr of Caseins; that having got 
intelligence ivhere Ciesar designed to land, he lay 
in wait for him in a hay of Cilicia. at the mouth of 
the river Cjdnns, with a resolation to destroy him ; 
but CgesBi happened to land on the opposite shore, 
before be was aware; so that seeing bis project 
blaetedi and CEsar secured in a country where all 
people were dechiring for bim. he thought it best 
to make bis own peace too, by going over to him 
wit!) his fleet. He married Tenia, the sister of 
Brutus ; and though differing in temper and pbi- 
losophy, was strictly united with him in friendship 
and politics, and the constant partner of all his 
eouDBels. He was brave, witty, learned, yet pas- 
sionate, fierce, and cruel ; so that Brutus was the 
more amiable friend, he the more dangerous 
enemy ; in hia later years he deserted the Stoics, 
and became a convert to Epicnms, whose doctrine 
be thought more nataral and reasonable; con- 
stantly maintuning that the pleasure which their 
master recommended wu to be found only in the 
habitnal praetica of justice and virtoe. While he 
professed himself, therefure, sji Epicurein, he lived 
"' a Stoic; was moderate in pleasures, temperate 
diet, and a water-drinker through life. He 
attached himself very early to the obaervancs of 
Cicero, as all the young nobles did who had any- 
thing great or laudable in view. This friendship 
I conHnDed by a conformity of their sentiments 

ch sevcT^ letters passed between them, written 
li a freedom and familiarity which ia to be found 
1 m the most iutunale oorreapondence. Id these 
crs, though Cicero rallies lus Epiourism. and 
nge of principles, yet he allows Mm to bareacted 
always with the greatest honour and integrity ; 
and pleasantly says, that he should begin to think 
that sect to have more nerves than he imagined, 
since Cassiua had embraced it. The old writers 
assign several frivolous reasons of disgust as the 
motives of liis killing Cssar ; that C«aar took a 
number of lions from him, which he had provided 
for a public show ; that he would not give him the 
conBuIship ; that he gave Brutus the more honour- 
able pnet<»Bhip in preference to him. But we 
need not look farther tor the true motive than to 
his temper and principles ; for his nature was 
Bingularly impetuoua and violent! impatient of 
contradiction, and much more of subjection, and 
sionately fond of glory, virtne, lioerty. It was 



frnm these qualities that Csssar apprehended his 
danger; and when admonished to beware of Antony 
and Dolabella. used to say, that it was not the gay, 
the corled. and the jovial, whom be had cause to 
fear, hut the thoughtful, the pale, and the lean; — 
meaning Brutus and Cassiua'. 

The neit in authority to Brutua and Cassiua, 
though very different from them in character, 
were Decimus Brutua and C. Trebonius: they had 
both been constantly devoted to Ceessr. and were 
singularly favoured, advanced, and entrusted by 
him in all his wars ; so that when Csesar marched 
firat into Spain, he left them to command the 
siege of Maraeillea. Bmtus by sea, Treboniua by 
land ; in which they acquitted themaeties with 
the greatest oourage and ability, and reduced 
that strong place lo the necessity of lurrenderiug 
at discretion. Dedmua was of the same family 
with his namesake, Marcus ; and Caesar, as tf 
jealous of a name that inspired an aversion to 
kinga, was particularly soticitoas to gain them both 
to Ilia interest, and seemed to have succeeded to 
his wish in Decimna, who forwardly embraced his 
friendship, and accepted all his favoura, being 
named by him to the command of Cisalpine Gaul, 
and to the couBulihip of the following year, and 
the second heir even of his ealate, in fliilure of the 
first. He seems to have had no pecoliar charaoter 
of virtue or patriotism, nor any correspondence 
with Cicero before the act of killing CEcssr, so that 
people, instead of expecting it from him, were 
surprised at his doing it ; yet he waa brave, gene- 
rous, magnificent, and lived with great splendour 
in the enjoyment of an immenae fortune; for he 
kept a numerous band of glsdiatore, at his own 
expense, for the diversion of the city ; and after 
Ciesar's death, spent ahoat four hundred thoniand 
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but did not intend to have made use of it, till he 
had obtained his consent ; and though he thought 
himself now obliged to support all Caesar's acts, 
yet he would not insist on this, against his leave ; 
that it would be an obligation to young Publius, a 
youth of the greatest hopes, to let him see that 
Cicero did not extend his revenge to his father's 
friends : permit me," says he, *'to instil these sen-^ 
timents into the boy ; and to persuade his tender 
mind, that quarrels are not to be perpetuated in 
families ; and though your condition, I know, is 
superior to all danger, yet you would choose, I 
fancy, to enjoy a quiet and honourable, rather than 
a turbulent old age. Lastly, I have a sort of right 
to ask this favour of you, since I never refused 
anything to you ; if I do not however prevail 
with you, I will not grant it to Clodius : that 
you may see how great your authority is with 
me : show yourself the more placable on that ac- 
count**." 

Cicero never hesitated about giving his consent 
to what Antony could and would have done with- 
out it : ** the thing itself, he knew, was scandalous, 
and the pardon said to be granted by Csesar a 
forgery, and that Caesar would never have done it, 
or suffered it to be done ; and so many forgeries of 
that kind began to be published every day from 
Caesar's books, that he was almost tempted, (he 
says,) to wish for Caesar again •=." He answered 
him, however, with great civility, and in a strain of 
complaisance which corresponded but little with 
his real opinion of the man : but Antony's public 
behaviour had merited some compliments; and 
under the present state of his power, and the un- 
certain condition of their own party, Cicero 
resolved to observe all the forms of an old acquaint- 
ance with him, till by some overt act against the 
public interest, he should be forced to consider 
him as an enemy'*. 

Antony made him but a cold reply, having heard, 
perhaps, in the mean time, of something which 
did not please hipi in his conduct. He told him 
only that his easiness and clemency were agreeable 
to him, and might hereafter be a great pleasure to 
himself*. 

Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt, was in Rome 
when Caesar was killed ; but being terrified by that 
accident and the subsequent disorders of the city, 
she ran away presently with great precipitation. 
Her authority and credit with Caesar, in whose 
house she was lodged, made her insolence intoler- 
able to the Romans, whom she seems to have 



b Ad Att xiv. after letter the 13th. 

c Antonius ad me scripsit de restitutione S. Clodii: 
quam honorifice quod ad me attinet, ex ipsius Uteris cog- 
nosces — quam dissolute, quam turpiter, quamque ita per- 
niciose, ut nonnunquam etiam Csesar desiderandus esse 
yideatur, facile existimabis: quae enim Csesar nunqiiam 
neque fecisset, neque passus esset, ea nunc ex falsis ejus 
commentariis profenintur. Ego autem Antonio facilli- 
mum me praebui. Etenim ille, quoniam semel induxit 
in animum sibi licere quod vellet, fecisset nihilo minus 
me invito.— Ad Att. xiv. 13. 

^ Ego tamen Antonii inveteratam sine ulla offensione 
amicitiani retinere sane volo. — Ep. Fam. xvi. 23. 

Cui quidem ego semper amicus fui, antequam ilium 
intellexi non modo aperte, sed etiam libenter cum repub- 
lica bellimi gerere. — ^Ibid. xi. 6. 

e Antonius ad me tantum de Clodio rescripsit, meam 
lenitatem et clementiam ct sibi esse gratam, et mihi 
magns voluptati fore.— Ad Att xiv. 19. 



treated on the same foot with her own Egyptians, 
as the subjects of absolute power and the slaves of 
a master whom she commanded. Cicero had a con- 
ference with her in Caesar's gardens, where the 
haughtiness of her behaviour gave him no small 
offence. Knowing his taste and character, she 
made him the promise of some present very agree- 
able, but disobliged him the more by not perform, 
ing it : he does not tell us what it was, but from 
the hints which he drops, it seems to have been 
statues or curiosities from Egypt for the ornament 
of his library, a sort of furniture which he was 
peculiarly fond of. But her pride being mortified 
by Caesar's fate, she was now forced to apply to 
him by her ministers for his assistance in a parti- 
cular suit that she was recommending to the 
senate, in which he refused to be concerned. The 
affair seems to have related to her infant son, 
whom she pretended to be Caesar*!, and called by 
his name ; and was labouring to get him acknow- 
ledged as such at Rome, and declared the heir of 
her kingdom; as he was the year following, both by 
Antony and Octavius ; though Caesar's friends were 
generally scandalised at it, and Oppius thought it 
worth while to write a book to prove that the 
child could not be Caesar's ^ Cleopatra had been 
waiting to accompany Caesar into the East, in order 
to preserve her influence over him, which was very 
great ; for after his death, Helvius Cinna, one of 
the tribunes, owned that he had a law ready pre- 
pared and delivered to him by Caesar, with orders 
to publish it, as soon as he was gone, for granting 
to him the liberty of taking what number of wives 
and of what condition he thought fit, for the sake 
of propagating children ff. This was contrived 
probably to save Cleopatra's honour, and to legiti- 
mate his issue by her, since polygamy and the 
marriage of a stranger were prohibited by the laws 
of Rome. 

Cicero touches these particulars in several* 
places, though darkly and abruptiy, according to 
the style of his letters to Atticus. *' The flight of 
the queen," says he, '* gives me no pain. I should 
be glad to hear what farther news there is of her, 
and her young Caesar. I hate the queen : her agent, 
Ammonius, the witness and sponsor of her pro- 
mises to me, knows that I have reason : they were 
things only proper for a man of letters, and suitable 
to my character, so that I should not scrapie to 
proclaim them from the rostra. Her other agent, 
Sara, is not only a rascal, but has been rude to me. 
I never saw him at my house but once ; and when 
I asked him civilly what commands he had for me, 
he said that he came to look for Atticus. As to 
the pride of the queen when I saw her in the gar- 
dens, I can never think of it withont resentment ; 
I will have nothing therefore to do with them ; 
they take me to have neither spirit nor even feel- 
ing leftV;^ 

f Quorwn C. Oppius, quasi plane defensione ao patro* 
cinio res egeret, librum edidit, noii esse Cesaris filium, 
quem Cleopatra dioat.~8ueton. in J. Cfles. 52 ; Dio. pp. 
227, 345. 

g Helvius Cinnar— confessus est, habuisae se scriptam 
paratamque legem, quam Cesar ferre Jussisset cum ipm 
abesset, ut uxores liberorum quserendorum causa, quas et 
quot dccere vellet, liceret. — Sueton. ib. ; Dio, p. 243. 

l> Reginse fuga mihi non molesta. CA4 Att xiv. 8.] De 
regina velim, atque etiam de Cssare illo. [Ibid. 20.] 
Reginam odi. Me Jiu'e facere scit sponsor promiasomm 
ejus Ammonius ; que quidam erant <pi\6koyaf et dignl* 
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Antoiqr hsTing put his affairs into tbe beat Craia 
tbat he could, uid appointed tbe first of Juue for h 
meeting of the Mnate in order to deliberate on Ihe 
■tite of tbe republic, look the opportunilj of that 
interral to make a progiess through Italj, for Ibe 
Bike of visiting tlie quarters of the veteran soldiers, 
and -engaging them to his service b; all sorts of 
bribes and proniises. He left tbe gavemoivat of 
the cily to DoUbella, nhoto Casar, upon his in. 
tended expedition to Farthia, bad deeigoed and 
naniiaated to tile consulship: and though Antony 
had protested against Chat designation, aad resolved 
to obiUucCits effect, yet at^Ctetar's death, when 
Dolabella, by tbe advantage of the general confu- 
sion, seized the ensigns of tbe office and assumed 
the habit and character of tbe consul, Antony 
qnietly receised and acknowledged him as such at 
theneit meeting of tbe senate'. 

Cicero bad always kept up a fair corregpondence 
witb bui BOo-in-Un, tbougli be bad long known 
him to be void of all virtue and good principles ; 
he had nowgreater reason than ever for iosinu- 

ig himself as far as he was able into bis conb- 
ce, in order to engnge him, if possible, to tbe 
interests of the republic, and use him as a check 
upon the designs of his coUcaguo Antony ) in 
which he bad the greater prospect of success on tbe 
account of their declared enmity to each other. 
DoUbella greatly confirmed these hopes ; and as 
soon as Antony had left tbe city, made all bouest 
men thick themselves sure of him by eierting a 
most severe, as wcU as seasonobleact of discipline, 
opon the disturbers of the public tranquillity. For 
the mob, headed by the impostor Marius, and tbe 
freedmen of Csesar, had erected an altar in the 
forum, 00 tbe spot where Cwaar's body was bnmt, 
with a pillar of Numidiim marble twenty feet high, 
inscribed TO tbk fatubh of his cocNrnr- Here 
they performed daily saeriliceB and dirine rites; 
and tbe humour of worshipping at this new altar 
began to spread iteelf so fast among the meaner 
sort and the slaves, as to endanger the peace and 
■afcly of the city ; for the multitudes which flocked 
.0 tbe place, flred with a kind of entbuaiastic rage, 
v,a furious about tbe streets committing all sorts 
of outrage (ndviclence against the sappoaed friends 
of liberty. But Dolabella put an end to the evil at 
once by demolishing tbe pillar and tbe altar, and 
seizing the authors of tbe disorders, and causing 
such of them as were free to be thrown down the 
Tarpeian rock, and the slaves to be crucified. This 
^ve a aniversa] joy to tbe city : tbe Rhole body 
>f tbe people attended the consul to his honae, and 
n the theatres gave him tbe usual testimony of 
their tbanks by Ibe loudest acclamations^. 

"icero was infinitely pleased witfi this act, and 
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enjoyed some share of tbe praiae, since it 
generally imputed to the influence of bis oooos 
in a letter upon it to Atticus ; " O my admir 
Dolabellal" says he, '> 1 now call him mine, for, 
believe me, 1 had some doubt of him before: tbeftct 
affords matter of great speculation ; to throw them 
down the rock l to crucify ; demolisb tbe pilUr ; pave 
tlwarea;in short, it is heroic, Hehaaeitinguished 
all appearntiae of that regret for Ciesar which wag 
spreading every day so fast, that I began to appre- 
hend some danger to our tyrant' killers ; but I now 
agree with you and conceive better hopes,'' &c' 
Again: "O the braveact of Dolabella ! whatapro- 
spect does it give as f I never cease praising and 

eaborting him Our Brutus. I dare say, might 

now walk safely through the forum with a crown 
of gold upon bis head i for who dares molest b~ 
when the rock or the cross is to be their fate ? i 
wbeu the sery lowest of the people give such proofe 
of llieir applause and apprtriiation" ?'' He wroti 
at the same time &om Baia: the following letter tc 
Dolabella himself. 

Cicero to Dolabella Coniul, 
"Though I was content, my DolAbella, nitt 
your glory, and reaped a sufficiency of plcaaurt 
from it, yet I cannot but own that it gives me u 
ineipresaible joy, to find the world ascribing to mt 
also some share in your praises. 1 have met nitb 
nobody here, though I see so much company every 
day (for there are many worthy men now at " 
place for the sake of their health, and many of 
acquaintance from the great towns,) who, a 
extolling you to tbe skies, does not give thanks 
presently to rae ; not doubling, as they all say, ' 
it is by my precepts and advice, that yon now si 
yourself to be this admirable citizen and sing' 
consul : and though I could assure them, with great 
tnith, that what you are doing flows wholly from 
yourself and your own judgment, and that you 
want not the advice of any one; yet 1 neither 
wholly assent, lest I should derogate from your 
merit, by making it seem to proceed from my 
counsel ; nor do 1 strongly deny it, l)«ing myaelf 
perhaps more greedy of glory than I ought to be. 
But that can D«ier be a ^mlnution to you, which 
was on honour even to Agamemnon, tbe king of 
kings, to have a Nestor for his counsellor; while 
it will be glorious to nio to aee a young consul, the 
scholar, as it were, of my discipline, flourishing in 
the midst of applause. L. Ctesar, when 1 visited 
bira lately sick at Naples, though oppressed with 
irposltct ^& CvHarem 




n audaces icetcrutcnquD ser 
et aerarloB nlnn. toUwiue over^ Ul[uii 
I, &e. [PtalL L i.-] Heoirdaie, qui 



o O IlalabcllB noitri ipurTilay 
pTJffif - equJdnu laudare cum ot biu 

batbKie inOnmnan ? — Ibid. if}. 
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pain in every part of his body, yet before he had^ 
even saluted me could not forbear crying out, * O 
my Cicero ! I congratulate with you on account of 
the authority which you have with Dolabella, for 
if I had the same credit with my sister's son, 
Antony, we should all now be safe ; but as to your 
Dolabella, I both congratulate with him and thank 
him ; since, from the time of your consulship, he 
is the only one whom we can truly call a consul :' 
he then enlarged upon your act and the manner of 
it, and declared that nothing was ever greater, no- 
thing nobler, nothing more salutary to the state ; 
and this indeed is the common voice of all. Allow 
me, therefore, I beg of you, to take soipe share, 
though it be a false one, in the possession of an- 
other man's glory ; and admit me in some degree 
into a partnership of your praises. But to be 
serious, my Dolabella, for hitherto I have been 
joking, I would sooner transfer all the credit that 
I have to you, if I really have any, than rob you 
of any part of yours : for as I have always had that 
sincere affection for you, to which you have been 
no stranger, so now I am so charmed by your late 
conduct that no love was ever more ardent. For, 
believe me, there is nothing after all more engag- 
ing, nothing more beautiful, nothing more lovely 
than virtue. I have ever loved M. Brutus, you 
know, for his incomparable parts, sweet disposi- 
tion, singular probity, and firmness of mind ; yet 
on the ides of March, such an accession was made 
to my love, that I was surprised to find any room 
for increase in that which I had long ago taken to 
be full and perfect. Who could have thought it 
possible that any addition could be made to my 
love of you ? Yet so much has been added that I 
seem but now at last to love, before to have only 
esteemed you. What is it, therefore, that I must 
now exhort you to ? Is it to pursue the path of 
dignity and glory ? And as those do, who use to 
exhort, shall I propose to you the examples of 
eminent men ? I can think of none more eminent 
than yourself. You must imitate therefore your- 
self; contend with yourself; for after such great 
things done, it would be a disgrace to you not to 
be like yourself. Since this then is the case, there 
is no occasion to exhort but to congratulate with 
you ; for that has happened to you which scarce 
ever happened to any man, that by the utmost 
severity of punishing, instead of acquiring odium, 
you are become popular ; and not only with the 
better sort, but the very meanest of the city. If 
this was owing to fortune, I should congratulate 
your felicity ; but it was owing to the greatness of 
your courage, as well as of your parts and wisdom. 
For I have read your speech to the people ; nothing 
was ever more prudent ; you enter so deliberately 
and gradually into the reason of your act, and 
retire from it so artfully, that the case itself, in the 
opinion of all, appears to be ripe for punishment. 
You have freed us therefore both from our danger 
and our fears, and have done an act of the greatest 
service not only to the present times, but for the 
example of it also to posterity. You are to con- 
sider that the republic now rests upon your shoul- 
ders, and that it is your part not only to protect 
but to adorn those men, from whom we have 
received this beginning of our liberty ; but of this 
we shall talk more fully when we meet again, as I 
hope we shall shortly : in the mean while, since 
you are now the common guardian both of the 



republic and of us all, take care, my dear Dola- 
bella, that you guard more especially yoar own 
safety"." 

In this retreat from Rome he had a mind to 
make an excursion to Greece, and pay a visit to his 
son at Athens, whose conduct did not please him, 
and seemed to require his presence to reform and 
set it right o. But the news of Dolabella's beha- 
viour, and the hopes which it gave of gaining the 
only thing that was wanted, a head and leader oX. 
their cause armed with the authority of the state, 
made him resolve to stay at least tiU after the first 
of June, lest his absence should be interpreted as a 
kind of desertion ; nor did he ever intend indeed to 
leave Italy, till he could do it without censure, and 
to the fhll satisfaction of Brutus, whom he was 
determined never to desert on any occasion i*. 

He had frequent meetings and conferences all 
this while with his old friends of the opposite party, 
the late ministers of Caesar's power, Pansa, Hirtius, 
Balbus, Matius, &c. But Caesar's death, on which 
their sentiments were very different from his, had 
in great measure broken their former confidence : 
and though the popularity of the act made them 
somewhat shy of speaking their minds freely about 
it, yet he easily perceived that they were utterly 
displeased with it, and seemed to want an occasion 
of revenging it. Pansa and Hirtius, as has been 
said, were nominated by Ceesar to the consulship 
of the next year ; and as Ceesar's acts were ratified 
by the senate, were to succeed to it of course. 
This made Brutus and Cassius press Cicero ear- 
nestly to gain them, if possible, to the republican 
side, but especially Hirtius, whom they most sus- 
pected. But Cicero seems to have had little hopes 
of success ; his account of them to Atticus is, 
'' That there was not one of them who did not 
dread peace more than war ; that they were perpe- 
tually lamenting the miserable end of so great a 
man ; and declaring that the republic was ruined 
by it ; that all his acts would be made void as soon 
as people's fears were over, and that clemency was 
his ruin, since, if it had not been for that, he could 
not have perished in such a manner ; and of Hirtius 
in particular, he warmly loves him (says he) whom 
Brutus stabbed ; as to their desiring me to make 
him better, I am doing my endeavour : he talks 
very honestly, but lives with Balbus, who talks 
honestly too ; how far they are to be trusted you 
must consider V 

But of all this set of men. Matins was the mo st 

n Ep. Fam. ix. 14. 

o Quod sentio valde esse utile ad confinnationem Clce- 
ronis, me illuc venire. [Ad Att xiv. 13.] Magni interoBt 
Ciceronis, vel mea potius, vel mehercule utriusque, me 
intervenire discentL — Ibid. 16. 

P Nunc autem videmur habituri ducem, quod unum 
municipia, bonique desiderant. — ^Ibid. 20. 

Neo vero discedam, nisi cum tu me id honeste putabis 
facere posse. Bruto certe meo nullo loco deero. — ^Ibid. 15 ; 
it. xvi. 13. 

4 Minime enim obscnrum est, quid isti moliantur: 
meus vero discipulus, qui hodie apud me coenat, valde amat 
illimi, quern Brutus noster sauciavit, et si quaeris, perspexi 
enim plane, timent otium. vvSdeffit^ autem hanc habent, 
eamque pre se ferunt, virum clarissimum interfectum, 
totam rempublicam illius interituperturbatam : irrita fore, 
que ille egisset, simul ac desistemus timere. Clementiam 
illi malo fuisse: qua si usus non easet, nihil illi tale 
accidere potuisse. — Ad Att. xiv. 22. 

Quod Ilirtium per me meliorem fieri volunt, do equidem 
operam, et ille optime loquitur, sed yivit habitatque cum 
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open and explicit in condemning the act of the 
coaapiratore, >a SB to pat Cicero out of humour 
with bim, an ■ man irreconeUcEible to Che libertjr of 
the republic. Cicero called upon him on his iraj 
from Rome into the country, and found him luUni, 
desponding, and fbrehoding nothing but wara end 
deeoiaiion, as the certain consequcnee of Cicair's 
death. Among other particulars of their conversa- 
tion, Mntius told him something which Cicrar had 
lately said both of him and Brntua ; that he used to 
Bay of Brutna, " it was of great con aeqna nee which 
nay he stood inclined, liuce whatever he bad a 
mind to, be pursued tiith an impetuous eagerness ; 
that be bud remarked this of him more especially 

lie pleading for Deiotarus at Nicma ; where he 
spoke with B surprising vehemence and freedom : 
ind of Cicero, that when be nas attending Ciesar 
m the cause of Seitius, Ciesar perceitiog Lim 
sitting in the room, and wuting till he nas called, 
said, ' Can 1 doubt of my being extremely odious, 
' ji Cicero site waiciug and cannot get access to 

?' yet if any man be easy enough to forgive it, it 
is be, though I do not question but tliat he really 

There were several reasons, however,which made 
it necesiary to these men to court Cicero at thia 
time as much as e<er ; for if the republic happened 

capable to protect them on that side ; if uot, Che 
moat able to assist them against Antooy, whose 
designs and success they dreaded still more : for if 
they mast have a new master, they were disposed, 
for Che sake of CsKar, to prefer his heir and 
_ hew, Octavius. Wo find Hirtins and Pansn, 
therEfore, very asiidnous in their observance of 
bim. Tiiey spent a great part of the summer 
"'h him aC different times in bis villas, giving 
i the strongest assurances of their good inten- 
is, and dispouition to peace, and that he ahould 
be the arbiter of tbeir future consulship ; and 
Chough be continued still to have *ome diatrust 
of Hircias, yet Pansa wholly persuaded Mm that 

Brutus and Caaiins continued still near Lann- 
lium, in the neighbourhood of Cicero's villa at 
Astora, of which, at Cicero's desire, they some- 
Limea made use'; being jet irresolute what mea- 
mres they should take. Ihey kept themselves quiet 
and retired, eipecling what time and chance would 
offer, and waiting parlicnlarly to see what humour 
the consuls would be in at Che nexC meeting of Che 
senate, nith regard to themselves and the repob- 
lic ; and since they were driven from the diacharga 

Bnl1»: qui EtBm bime loquitur. Quid oredos vidarja,— 



• Cum Puis viil in Pompclano. Is plaao mihl pru- 



of their prtrtorsliip in tbe city, they contrived t 
put the people in mind of them, from lime to lime 
by their edicts, in whieh they made the itrongest 
professions of their pacific disposition; and de- 
clared, " Chat their conduct ghoiild give no handle 
for a civil war ; and that they would submit ti 
a perpetual eiile, if it would contribute in an; 
manner to the public concord, being content witi 
the conacionsDcas of their act, as tbe greates 
honour which they could enjoy°." Tbeir present 
design was to come to Rome on the first of June, 
and take their places in Che senate, if it should 
thought advisable ; or to present themselves at 
least in the rostra, and try ths offirclions of the 
people, for whom Brutus was preparing a speech. 
Tbeysant to know Cicero's opinion of tbi» project, 
with the copy also of ChaC apeech whicb BruCus 
made in the Capitol on tbe day of Ciesar's death, 
begging his rciisal and correction of it, in order to 
its being published. Cicero, in his account of it 
CD AtCicus. says, " Che oration is drawn with the 
utmost elegance, both of sentiments and style ; 
yet were 1 to handle tbe subject, 1 should work it 
up with more fire. You know the character of the 
speaker ; for which reason I could not correct ic. 
For iu the style in which our friend would escel, 
and according to tiie idea which be has formed of 
Che heat mannet of speaking, he has sncceeded sc 
well, that nothing can be better: but whether] 
nm in the right or the wrong, I am of a quite 
ditferent Caste. 1 wish, however, that yon would 
read it, if yon have not already, and let me know 
what you think of it ; though I am afraid, lest 
throng tbe prejudice of your name, you should 
show too much of the Attic in your judgment : yet 
if you remember the thunder of DemoiUienes, yon 
will perceive that the greatesc force may consist 
with tbe perfection of Attic elegance'." 

' "" ' ' the apeech J ho thought the 









great 



occasion ; and begged of Cicero to draw up another 
to be published in lirutus's name^ but Cicero 
would uot consent to it, thinking the thing itself 
improper, and knowing that Brutus woujd take i 
ill'. In one of hii letters on the subject,— 
" Though you think me in the wrong," says be, 
" to imagine Chat Che repobhc depends on BruCus, 
the fact is cercainly so ; there will either be none 
at all, or it will be saved by bim and his accom- 
plices. As to your urging me lo write a speech for 
him, take it from me, my ACticus, as a general 
rule, which by long eiperieuce I have found Co be 
true, that there never was a poet or orator who 
thought any one preferable Co himself. Thia is the 
case even with bad ones. What shall we think, 
then, of Brutus, who has both wit and teaming? 
eapedaily afler tbe late experiment of him in the 
cose of the edict. I drew up one far him at yc 
desire. I liked mine', he his. Besides, when 
his earnest solicitation T addressed to him i 
if speaking, he wrc 



rd, not only ti 



ne, but ti 
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kind of eluquence which I recommended did not 
please him. Let every one, therefore, compose 
for himself — I wish only that it may be in his 
power to make a speech at all ; for if ever he can 
appear again with safety at Rome, we have gained 
the victory*." 

In this interval a new actor appeared on the 
stage, who, though hitherto but little considered, 
soon made the first figure upon it, and drew all 
people's eyes towards him : the young Octavius, 
who was left by his uncle Caesar the heir of his 
name and estate. He had been sent a few months 
before to ApoUonia, a celebrated academy or 
school of learning in Macedonia, there to wait for 
his uncle on his way to the Parthian war, in which 
he was to attend him ; but the news of Caesar's 
death soon brought him back to Italy, to try what 
fortunes he could carve for himself, by the credit 
of his new name, and the help of his uncle's friends. 
He arrived at Naples on the eighteenth of April, 
whither Balbus went the next morning to receive 
him, and returned the same day to Cicero, near 
Cumae, having first conducted Octavius to the 
adjoining villa of his father-in-law Philip. Hirtius 
and Pansa were with Cicero at the same time, to 
whom they immediately presented Octavius, with 
the strongest professions on the part of the young 
man, that he would be governed entirely by his 
direction". 

The sole pretension which he avowed at present 
was, to assert his right to the succession of his 
uncle's estate, and to claim the possession of it ; 
but this was thought an attempt too hardy and 
dangerous for a mere boy, scarce yet above eighteen 
years old ; for the republican party had great 
reason to be jealous of him, lest with the inherit- 
ance of the estate, he should grasp at the power 
of his uncle ; and Antony still more, who had 
destined that succession to himself, and already 
seized the effects, lest by the advantage of all that 
wealth, Octavius might be in a condition to make 
head against him. The mother, therefore, and 
her husband Philip, out of concern for his safety, 
pressed him to suspend his claim for awhile, and 
not assume an invidious name, before he could see 
what turn the public affairs would take ; but he 
was of too great a spirit to relish any suggestions 
of caution, declaring it base and infamous to think 
himself unworthy of a name, of which Caesar had 
thought him wortliy** : and there were many about 
him constantly pushing him on to throw himself 
upon the affections of the city and the army, before 
his enemies had made themselves too strong for 
him ; so that ho was on fire to be at Rome, and to 
enter into action, being determined to risk all his 
hopes on the credit of his name, and the friends 
and troops of his uncle. 

Before he left the country, Cicero, speaking of 
him to Atticus, says,—" Octavius is still with us, 
and treats me wit h the greatest resp ect and friend- 
'• Ad Att. xiv.'ao. 

• tK'tuvluM Nou|M>lIin vonit a. d. xriii. Kal. Ibl eum 
RalbuM numo puMtridlo: eodemquo die inooum in Cuinanu. 
[Ad Att. xlv. 10.] lllo meoum IkUbiiM, llirtiuB, .Pansa. 
Modo venit Ootiiviua, ©t quidem In proximam vUlam 
Philippi, niilii totiia doditus.— Ibid. II. 

^ Nuu pIa(>obnt Ati» nintri. Philippoque vitrloo, adiri 
nomen invidioHa' fortune C»fiari»—spn)vitece1c8ti8 animus 
htiniana eontiilitir-dictitans nefos osso, quo nomine Capsari 
ditinuH oMsot viitus, sibimot ipsum vidori indlgnum. — Veil. 
Put. li. 60. 



ship. His domestics give him the mme of Cte... , 
Philip does not ; nor for that reason do I. It i» 
not possible for him, in my opinion, to make a 
good citizen, there are so many about him who 
threaten the death of our friends : they declare that 
what they have done can never be forgiven. What 
will be the case, think you, when the boy comes 
to Rome, where our deliverers cannot show their 
heads ? who yet must ever be famous, nay, happy 
too, in the consciousness of their act ; but as for 
us, unless I am deceived, we shall be undone. I 
long, therefore, to go abroad, where I may hear 
no more of these Pelopidae,'' &c.<^ 

As soon as Octavius came to Rome, he was 
produced to the people by one of the tribunes, and 
made a speech to them from the rostra, which was 
now generally possessed by the enemies of Brutus, 
who were perpetually making use of the advantage 
to inflame the mob against him, '' Remember," 
says Cicero, '* what I tell you : this custom of 
seditious harangues is so much cherished, that 
those heroes of ours, or rather gods, will live indeed 
in immortal glory, yet not without envy, and even 
danger : their great comfort, however, is, the 
consciousness of a most glorious act; but what 
comfort for us, who, when our king is killed, are 
not yet free ? But fortune must look to that, 
since reason has no sway^." 

Octavius seconded his speech by what was like 
to please the inferior part of the city much better ; 
the representation of public shows and plays, in 
honour of his uncle's victories. Caesar had pro- 
mised and prepared for them in his lifetime ; but 
those whom he had entrusted with the manage- 
ment durst not venture to exhibit them after his 
death, till Octavius, as his heir and representative, 
undertook the affair, as devolved, of course, upon 
himself*'. In these shows Octavius brought out 
the golden chair which, among the other honours 
decreed to Caesar when living, was ordered to be 
placed in the theatres and circus, as to a deity, on 
all solemn occasions'. But the tribunes ordered 
the chair to be taken away, upon which the body 
of the knights testified their applause by a general 
clap. Atticus sent an account of this to Cicero, 
which was very agreeable to him v ; but he was 
not at all pleased with Octavius's conduct, since it 
indicated a spirit determined to revive the memory 
and to avenge the death of Caesar ; and he was the 
less pleased to hear, also, that Matius had taken 

c NobiHoum hio perhonorifioe et amioe Oetanus ; quem 
quidem sui Ca^sorem salutabant, Philippus non ; itaque 
no nos quidem : quem negro posse bonum civem, ita multl 
circumstant, qui quidem nostris mortem mini tan tur. 
Nogant hero ferrl posse. Quid censes, cum Romam puer 
venorit, ubi nostri libcratores tuti esse non possunt ? qui 
quidem semper crimt olarl ; oonsoientia vero facti sui 
etiom beati : sed nos, nisi me follit, jacebimus. Itaque 
avoo ox ire, ubi nee Pelopidarum, A:c.— Ad Att. xiv. IS. 

d Hed memento, sic alitur consuetudo perditarum con- 
oionum. ut nostri illi non heroes, sed dii, futuri quidem in 
gloria sompitoma sint, sed non sine invidia, ne sine peri- 
oulo quidem : vorum illis magna consolatio, consdentia 
maximi ot olariHsuui facti: nobis que, qui interfeoto 
rege liberi non sumus ? Bod hnc fortuna viderit, quoniam 
ratio non gubcmat.— Ad Att xiv. 11. 

« Ludos autem victorie Ovsaris non audentibus facere, 
quibusobtigcrat idmunus, Ipseedidit.— Sueton. in Aug. 10; 
Dio, p. 272. 

' Dio, xliv. 24a 

ff Do sella Cvsaris, bene tribuni. Fnedaros etiam zir. 
ordines.— Ad Att xv. 3. 
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Qpon him the care of iheie ■how*'', tince it coa- 
finned the luipicicm irfaicb he luid before conceiied 
of Mitiua, and made him appreheaiiie that he 
HOQld be an ill couniellor to joung OotaliiiB. in 
li light he Beema lo baTe repreiented bim to 
Brutus. MatiUB vat iuformed of th»»e jutpicions, 
and eomplained to tlieir commnn friend Trebatlua 
of Cicero's uakiud opinion and uafricndlgr treat- 
it of him, which gare occaaron to the follawlag 
apnlogj from Cicero, and the answer to it from 
Mtttiui, which is deservedly valued, not Only for 
the beauty of its lentimenta and composition, bat 
for preserviu^ to as a name and character, which 
vas almost lost to bislory, of a moit esteemed 
and Binishle persan. who Ured in the tat degree 
of confidence with C«Mr, and (or part*, learning, 
and virtue, was scarce inferior to any of thai age. 
Cicero takes puns to peranade Matins that he 
had said nothing of bim but what was cansiBtent 

credit with bim, prefaces hia apology with a detail 
and acknowledgment of Matiui's perpetual civili- 
ties and observance of him through life, even when 
in the height of his power and credit with Cteur : 
but when he cam« to the point of the complaint 
he touches it very tenderly, and nbaerves only in 
general, " that an Matius'a dignity exposed every- 
thing which he did to puhlic nottcs, so the malice 
of tlie world interpreted some of bis acta more 
hardly than they deserved i that it was bis care 
alwayatogive the most rnTourahle turn to thorn 
— bet you (says he), a. roan of the greatest learn- 
ing, are not ignorant, that if Ca:sar was in fact a 
king, as 1 indeed look upon bim to have been, 
Ibent are two ways of considering the case of yonr 
duly ; either that, which I commonly take, of 
extolling your fidelity and humanity, in aboning 90 
much atiectiou even to a dead friend ; or the other, 
which some people nse, that the liberty of our 
conntry ought to be preferred to the life of any 
friend. 1 wish that you had heard with what leal 
1 used to defend yon in these conversations ; but 
there are two things especially that make the prin- 
cipal part of your praise, which no mnn speakt of 
more frequently or more freely than I : that you, 
of all Ciesar'a friends, were the most active, both 
in disanading the civil war, and in moderating the 
victory; in which I have met with nobody who 
'ica not agree with me'," 8ic. 

Matiui to CitxTO. 

" Tonr letter gave me great pleasure, by letting 
me ace that you retain still lluit favourable opinion 
ne, wliicb I had always hoped and wished ; and 
though I had never, indeed, any doubt of it, yet 
for the high value that I eet upon it, I was very 
solicitous that it should remain always inviolable; 
:ious to myself that I had done nothing 
which could reasonably give offence to any honest 
man, and did not imagine, therefore, that a peraon 
of your great and excellent BCcompliabmentd could 
be induced to take any wilhoul reason, especially 
1 alwnya profeased, and still 
" """ " e good-will to you. 
- - I wish it, I nill 




which you. agreeably to yonr character, out of | 

your singular goodness and friendship, have so f 
often defended me. I am no stranger lo what haa 
been said of me by certain persons, since Ciesar's 
death : they call it a crime in me. that I am con- 
cerned for the loss of an intimate friend, and sorry 
that the man whom I loved met with so unhappy 
a fate : they say that our country ought to be pre< 
ferred to any rriendihip, as if they hod already I 
made it evident that hia death was of service to 
the repohUc ; but 1 will not deal craftily ; I own 
myself not to be arriyed at that degree of wisdom! 
nor did I yet follow CieBor in our lote diiacnllona, 
but my friend, whom, though displeased with the 
thing. 1 could not desert; lor I never approved 
the civil war, or the cause of It. but took all 
poaaible pains to stifle it in its birth. Upon the 
victory, therefore, of a familiar friend, I was not 
eager either to advance or to enrich myaelf : an 
advantage which otiiers, who bad less interest wiC 
him than I, abused to great excess. Nsy, my d 
cnmatances were even hurt by Casar's law, 
whose kindness the greatest part of those who nu . 
rejoice at his death, owed their very continuance in 
the city. I solicited the pardon of the van(|uished 
with the same seal as if it had been for myself. Ja 
it possible, therefore, for me, who Ubonted to pro- 
cure the safety of all. not to be concerned for the 
death of bim from whom 1 used to procure il 
especially when the very anme men who were tl 
cause of making him odious, were the authors also 
of degtroying him. But I aball have cause, 
say, 10 repent, for daring to condemn tlieir 
Unheard of insolence! tliat it should be allowed 
to some to glory in a wiuktd nctioa, yet no 
others even to grieve at il, without puniehmf 
But this was always free even to slaves, to 1 
rejoice, and grieve by their own will, not the 
another ; which yet these men, who call themselves 
the authors of bberty, are endeavouring to e 
from us by the force of terror. But they may spare 
their threats ; for no danger shall terrify me fram 
performing my duty and the offices of humanity, 
since it was always my opinion, that an honest 
death was never to he avoided, often even to he 
sought. But why are they angry with me 
wialiing only that they may repent of their a 
1 with that idl the world may regret CiEsar's dei 
But I ought, they say, as a member of civil socii 
to vriib the good snd safely of the republic. If my 
past life and future hopes do not already prove that 
I wish it, withouE my saying so, I will not pretend 
to evince it by argument. — I beg of yon, therefore, 
in the strangest terms, to attend to facta rather 
than to words ; and if you think it the moat 1 
to one in my droumatances, that what is right 
should take place, never imagine that I can 
any union or commerce with ill-designing me 
acted the aame part in my youth, where to mistake 
would have been pardonable ; aball 1 then undo it 
all again, and renounce my principles in my decliu- 
itig age> No; it ia my resolutioa to do nothing 
that can giveany oSenoe, except it bewhen 1 lament 
the cruet fate of a dear friend snd illustrious man. 
If I were in different aendments, I would never 
disown what 1 was doing, lest I should b« thought 
not only wicked for pursuing what vias wrong, but 1 
false and cowardly for dissembling it. But 1 
undertook the care of the shows which young 
Cssar exhibited for the victory of his uncle : this 
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Caesar's register : they asked, if any persons were 
to be restored from exile, he said one only, and do 
more ; whether any immunities were granted to 
cities or countries, he answered none ; and con- 
sented, that it should pass with a restriction, 
proposed by Ser. Sulpicius» that no grant, which 
was to take place after the ides of March, should 
be ratified *•." This was generally thought so 
reasonable, and Antony's seeming candour had 
made such an impression, that those who saw the 
mischief of it durst not venture to oppose it, espe- 
cially as there was a precedent for it in the case of 
Sylla ; and as it was supposed to relate chiefly to 
the veteran soldiers, whom it was not possible to 
oblige, or keep in good humour, without confirming 
the privileges and possessions which Caesar had 
granted to them. But Brutus and his friends had 
private reasons for entertaining a better opinion of 
Antony, than his outward conduct would justify ; 
Ceesar had used him roughly on several occasions ^ 
and they knew his resentment of it ; and that he 
had been engaged with Trebonius, on Caesar's last 
return from Spain, in a design against his life ; 
and though he did not perform that engagement, 
yet they thought it an obligation, as well as a proof 
of his continuing in the same mind, that he had 
not discovered it, which was the reason of their 
sparing him when Caesar was killed, and of Trebo- 
nius's taking him aside on pretence of business, 
lest his behaviour on that occasion might provoke 
them to kill him too''. 

But, as Cicero often laments, they had already 
ruined their cause, by giving Antony leisure to 
recollect himself, and gather troops about him, by 
which he forced upon them several other decrees 
against their will. One of them in favour of the 
veteran soldiers, whom he had drawn up for that 
purpose in arms about the senate* ; and another still 
worse, for the allowance of a public funeral to Caesar, 
which Atticus had been remonstrating against both 
to Cicero and Brutus, as pernicious to the peace 
of the city. But it was too late to prevent it : 
Antony was resolved upon it, and had provided 
all things for it, as the best opportunity of inflam- 
ing the soldiers and the populace, and raising 
some commotions to the disadvantage of the re- 
publican cause ; in which he succeeded so well, 
that Brutus and Cassius had no small difiiculty to 
defend their lives and houses from the violence of 
his mob ">. In this tumult Helvius Cinna, one of 
the tribunes, and a particular friend of Caesar, was 
torn in pieces by the rabble, being mistaken un- 

^ Bumma constantia ad ea, quae qussita erant, respon- 
debat : nihil turn, nisi quod erat notum omnibus, in C. 
CssariH commentariis reperiebatur : num qui exules resti- 
tuti ? unum aiebat, prsterea neminem. Num immunl- 
tates datae ? nulls, respondebat Assentiri etiam nos Ser. 
Sulplcio voluit, ne qua tabula post Idus Martias ullius 
decrcti Cacsaris aut beneficii figeretur.— PhIL L 1. 

» Phil. li. 29. 

^ Quanquara si interfioi Caesarem volulsse crimen est, 
vide quaeso, Antoni, quid tibi futurum sit, quem et Nar- 
I bone hoc consilium cum C. Trebonio cepisse notissimum 
est, et ob ejus consilii societatem, cum interficeretur Caesar, 
turn if a Trebonio vidimus sevocari.— Ibid. 14. 

1 Nonne omni ratione veterani, qui armati adenmt, cum 
praesidii nos nihil haberemus, defendendi fuenmt?— Ad 
Ait. xiv. 14. 

™ Meministine te clamare, causam periisso, si funere 
elatus esset ? at ille etiam in foro combustus, laudatusque 
miscrabiliter ; servique et egentes in tecta nostra cum 
facibus immissi.— Ad Att. xiv. 10, 14 ; Plutarch, in Brut 



luckily for the praetor of that name, who, as it is 
said above, had extolled the act of killing Caesar 
in a speech from the rostra. This so alarmed all 
those who had any similitude of name with any 
of the conspirators, that Caius Casca, another se- 
nator, thought fit by a public advertisement, to sig- 
nify the distinction of his person and principles 
from Publius Casca, who gave the first blow to 
Caesar". 

We are not to imagine, however, as it is com- 
monly believed, that these violences were owing to 
the general indignation of the citizens, against the 
murderers of Caesar, excited either by the spec- 
tacle of his body, or the eloquence of Antony, who 
made the funeral oration ; for it is certain that 
Caesar, through his whole reign, could never draw 
from the people any public signification of their 
favour ; but on the contrary, was constantly mor- 
tified by the perpetual demonstrations of their 
hatred and disaffection to him. The case was the 
same after his death : the memory of his tyranny 
was odious, and Brutus and Cassius the real fiu 
vourites of the city ; as appeared on all occasions 
wherever their free and genuine sense could be 
declared, in the public shows and theatres <'; which 
Cicero frequently appeals to, as a proper encourage- 
ment to all honest men, to act with spirit and vigour 
in the defence of their common liberty. What hap- 
pened therefore at the funeral was the effect of 
artifice and faction, the work of a mercenary rab- 
ble, the greatest part slaves and strangers, listed 
and prepared for violence, against a party unarmed 
and pursuing pacific counsels, and placing all their 
trust and security in the justice of their cause. 
Cicero calls it a conspiracy of Caesar's freedmenP, 
who were the chief managers of the tumult, in 
which the Jews seem to have borne a consider- 
able part, who, out of hatred to Pompey, for his 
affront to their city and temple, were zealously 
attached to Caesar, and above ail the other foreign- 
ers in Rome, distinguished themselves by the 
expressions of their grief for his death, so as to 
spend whole nights at his monument, in a kind 
of religious devotion to his memory*!. 

This first taste of Antony's perfidy was a clear 
warning to the conspirators what little reason 
they had to depend upon him, or to expect any 
safety in the city where he had the sovereign 
command, without a guard for their defence; 
which, though D. Brutus demanded for them, they 
could not obtain : whilst Antony, to alarm them 
still the more, took care to let them know that the 

n C. Helvius Cinna tribunus plebis ex funere C. Cesaris 
domum suam petens, populi manibus discerptus est, pro 
Comelio Cinna, in quem saevire se existiraabat ; iratus el, 
quod cum affinis esset Caesaris, adversus eum nefarie 
raptum, impiam pro rostris orationem habui8set.>— Yal. 
Max. ix. 9 ; Dio, p. 267, 268 ; Plutarch, in Caes. et. Brut. 

Onrnes enim jam ci ves de reipublicae salute tma et mente 
et voce oonsentiunt — Phil. L 9. 

Quid enim gladiatoribus clamores innumerabilium 
dvium ? quid populi versus ? quid Pompeii statuae plausus 
infinitus ? quid lis tribunis plebis, qui vobis adversantur ? 
parumne haec significant, incredibiliter consentieniem po< 
puli Romani voluntatem ? &c. — Ibid. 15 ; Ad Att. xiv. 2. 

P Nam ista quidem libertorum Caesaris oonjuratio facile 
opprimeretur, si recte saperet Antonius. — Ad Att. xiv. 5. 

1 In summo publico luctu exterarum gentium, multi- 
tude circulatim, suo quseque more, lamentata est, pre- 
cipueque Judaei, qui etiam noctibus continuis bustum 
frequentarunt.— 8ueton. in J. Caes. 84. 
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Hildlen and the paimUce were so eaniged, tbat he 
did not think il pouible for any of them to be 
safe''. Thef ail therernre tjuitted Rome : Trebo- 
nius stole aws; privntelj for Asia, to take posEea- 
Bianofthat province, which hadbetbreb»ena>aigtiBd 
to him^ being olraid of beieg preveated bj the 
intrigues of Au tony. D. Brutufi, lor the same reaaon, 
possessed MmEelf of the Cisalpine or Italic Gaul, 
whidh had been conferred upon biin likewise by 
Cksot, in order to strengthen himself there against 
■11 events, and by his neighbourhood to Rome, to 
encourage and proteot all the friends of hberty. 
M. Brutus, accompanied by Casiius, retired to one 
of his lillaB near Lanuvium, to deliberate about 
their fntnre condunt, and to take such nieaaureaas 
tbe accidents of the times and the motions of their 
eneioies should make necessary. 

But OB soon as the conspirators were gone, 
Antony resuni^ bis mask, and as if tbe late 
lencei had been accidental only, and the sudden 
isport of ■ rile mob. professed the satne modC' 
on aa before, and affected (o speak with the 
greatest respect of Bmtus and Cassius ; s.nd by 
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senate, appeared to have nothing so mncb at heart 
as the pabhc concord. Among other decrees he 
oBered one, which was prepared and drawn up by 
himself, to abolish for ever the name and office a( 
diolaCar. This seemed to be a sure pledge of his 
good intentions, and gate a universal satisfactiou 
Jie senate, who passed it, as it were, by seda- 
tion, without putting it even to the (ote ; and 
decreed tiie thanks of tho house for it to Antony, 
who, as Cicero afterwards told him, had fi.ted an 
ioddihle infamy by it on Cffisar, m declaring to 
the world, that for the odium of bis government, 
h a decree was become both necessary and 

"ieero nlao left Rome soon after Bratus and 
Cassiua', not a, little morlirted to see things lake 
o wrong a turn, by tbe indolence of (heir friends j 
rhich gave him frequent occaaien to say. thai the 
des of March had produced notliing which pleased 
lim, bnt the fact of the day, nhlcb was executed 
□deed with manly rigour, but supported by child- 
ih counsels °. As be passed through the country 
he found nothing but mirth and rejoicing in all the 
great towns, on the account of Ciesar's death : 
" ''; is imposaibla to express (says he) what joy 
there is everywhere; how all people Hock about 




jrede. iiusrUlbos. — Ibid. x\ 



me ; bow greedjr they ore to hear 

from me : yet what strange politi< 

What a solecism do we commit ? To be afraid of 

those whom we have subdued ; to defend his 

for whose death we rejoice ; to suffer tyraui ^ 

live, when the tyrant is killed ; and the republic 

to be lost, when our liberty is recovered »," 

Alliens sent him noi^ of some remarkable 
applause which was given to the famed come- 
dian. I'ublius, for what he hadsaidnpon the stage, 
in ^vour of the public liberty ; and that L. Cas- 
sius, the brother of the conspirator, then one of 
the tribunes, was received wiUi infinite acclama- 
tions upon his entrance into the theatrer j which 
convinced him only the more of the mistake of 
their friends in sitting still, aud trusting to the 
merit of their cause, while their enemies were 
using all arts to destroy them. This general inch- 
nation, which declared iUelf so freely on the ude 
of hberty, obliged Antony to act with caution, and, 
aa far aa possible, to persuade tbe city that be was 
on the same side too : for which end be did 
another thing at this time both prudent and 
pHipular, in {lutting to death the impostor Marius. 
who was now returned to Rome, to revenge, as h( 
gave out, the death of his kinsman Ciesar ; where, 
signalising himself at the head of the mob, be was 
the ehief incendiary at the funeral and Uie sub- 
sequent riots, and threatened nothing less thmi 
destruction to the whole senate. But Antony, 
having served his main purpose with him, of 
driving Brutus and the rest out of the city, ordered 
bim to be seized and strangled, and bis body 
to be dragged through the streets' ' ' ' 
bim fresh credit with the repubhei 
Bmtus, together with Cassius and other friends, 
had a personal conference witii him about this tim 
whicli passed to mutual satiafacdon ■- 

By these arts Anton; hoped to amuse tbe coi 
spiratorsi and induce them to lay aside all vigoroi 
counsels, especially what be most apprehended, 
tliat of leaving Italy and selling sorne provinces 
abroad, furnished with troops and money, which 
might put them into a condition to act offensively. 
With the same view he wrote an artful letter to 
CicBTO, to desire his consent to the restoration 
of S, Clodius, the chief agent of P. Clodiua, who 
bad been several years in hanisbmeat, for outrages 
committed in the city, chiefly against Cicero him- 

by his marriage with Fulvia, the widow of P. 

Clodius, became the protector of all that family, I 

~ d the tutor of young Fubhus, her son, which I 
ve him a decent pretence of interesting himself I 
this afTair He assures Cicero, "that he liail f 

procured a pardon for S. Clodius from Csesar, F 
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but did not intend to have made nse of it, till he 
had obtained his consent ; and though he thought 
himself now obliged to support all Caesar's acts, 
yet he would not insist on this, against his leave ; 
that it would be an obligation to young Publius, a 
youth of the greatest hopes, to let him see that 
Cicero did not extend his revenge to his father's 
friends : permit me," says he, "to instil these sen- 
timents into the boy ; and to persuade his tender 
mind, that quarrels are not to be perpetuated in 
families ; and though your condition, I know, is 
superior to all danger, yet you would choose, I 
fancy, to enjoy a quiet and honourable, rather than 
a turbulent old age. Lastly, I have a sort of right 
to ask this favour of you, since I never refused 
anything to you ; if I do not however prevail 
with you, I will not grant it to Clodius : that 
you may see how great your authority is with 
me : show yourself the more placable on that ac- 
count ^" 

Cicero never hesitated about giving his consent 
to what Antony could and would have done with- 
out it : " the tMng itself, he knew, was scandalous, 
and the pardon said to be granted by Caesar a 
forgery, and that Caesar would never have done it, 
or suffered it to be done ; and so many forgeries of 
that kind began to be published every day from 
Caesar's books, that he was almost tempted, (he 
says,) to wish for Csesar again «=." He answered 
him, however, with great civility, and in a strain of 
complaisance which corresponded but little with 
his real opinion of the man : but Antony's public 
behaviour had merited some compliments ; and 
under the present state of his power, and the un- 
certain condition of their own party, Cicero 
resolved to observe all the forms of an old acquaint- 
ance with him, till by some overt act against the 
public interest, he should be forced to consider 
him as an enemy**. 

Antony made him but a cold reply, having heard, 
perhaps, in the mean time, of something which 
did not please hipi in his conduct. He told him 
only that his easiness and clemency were agreeable 
to him, and might hereafter be a great pleasure to 
himself*. 

Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt, was in Rome 
when Caesar was killed ; but being terrified by that 
accident and the subsequent disorders of the city, 
she ran away presently with great precipitation. 
Her authority and credit with Caesar, in whose 
house she was lodged, made her insolence intoler- 
able to the Romans, whom she seems to have 



b Ad Att xiv. after letter the 13th. 

c Antonius ad me scripsit de restitutione S. Clodii: 
quam honorifice quod ad me attinet, ex ipsius Uteris cog- 
nosces — quam dissolute, quam turpiter, quamque ita per- 
niciose, ut nonnunquam etiam Caraar desiderandus esse 
\ideatur, facile existimabis: quae enim Csesar nunquam 
neque fecisset, neque passus esset, ea nunc ex falsis ejus 
oommentariis proferuntur. Ego autem Antonio facilli- 
mum me praebui. Etenim ille, quoniam semel induxit 
in animum sibi licere quod vellet, fecisset nihilo minus 
me invito. — Ad Att. xiv. 13. 

d Ego tamen Antonil inveteratam sine ulla offensione 
amicitiam retinere sane volo. — Ep. Fam. xvi. 23. 

Cui quidem ^o semper amicus fui, antequam ilium 
intellexi non modo aperte, sed etiam libenter cum repub- 
lica bellum gerere.— Ibid. xi. 5. 

« Antonius ad me tantum de Clodio rescripsit, meam 
lenitatem et clementiam et sibi esse gratam, et mihi 
magnse voluptati fore.— Ad Att xiv. 19. 



treated on the same foot with her own Egyptians, 
as the subjects of absolute power and the slaves of 
a master whom she commanded. Cicero had a con- 
ference with her in Caesar's gardens, where the 
haughtiness of her behaviour gave him no small 
offence. Knowing his taste and character, she 
made him the promise of some present very agree- 
able, but disobliged him the more by not perform, 
ing it : he does not tell us what it was, but from 
the bints which he drops, it seems to have been 
statues or curiosities from Egypt for the ornament 
of his library, a sort of furniture which he was 
peculiarly fond of. But her pride being mortified 
by Caesar's fate, she was now forced to apply to 
him by her ministers for his assistance in a parti- 
cular suit that she was recommending to the 
senate, in which he refused to be concerned. The 
affair seems to have related to her infant son, 
whom she pretended to be Caesar*!, and called by 
his name ; and was labouring to get him acknow- 
ledged as such at Rome, and declared the heir of 
her kingdom; as he was the year following, both by 
Antony and Octavius ; though Caesar's friends were 
generally scandalised at it, and Oppius thought it 
worth while to write a book to prove that the 
child could not be Caesar's'. Cleopatra had been 
waiting to accompany Caesar into the East, in order 
to preserve her influence over him, which was very 
great ; for after his death, Helvius Cinna, one of 
the tribunes, owned that he had a law ready pre- 
pared and delivered to him by Caesar, with orders 
to publish it, as soon as he was gone, for granting 
to him the liberty of taking what number of wives 
and of what condition he thought fit, for the sake 
of propagating children v. This was contrived 
probably to save Cleopatra's honour, and to legiti- 
mate his issue by her, since polygamy and the 
marriage of a stranger were prohibited by the laws 
of Rome. 

Cicero touches these particulars in several' 
places, though darkly and abruptly, according to 
the style of his letters to Atticus. ** The flight of 
the queen," says he, ''gives me no pain. I should 
be glad to hear what farther news there is of her, 
and her young Caesar. I hate the queen : her agent, 
Ammonius, the witness and sponsor of her pro- 
mises to me, knows that I have reason : they were 
things only proper for a man of letters, and suitable 
to my character, so that I should not scruple to 
proclaim them from the rostra. Her other agent, 
Sara, is not only a rascal, but has been rude to me. 
I never saw him at my house but once ; and when 
I asked him civilly what commands he had for me, 
he said that he came to look for Atticus. As to 
the pride of the queen when I saw her in the gar- 
dens, I can never think of it without rssentment ; 
I will have nothing therefore to do with them ; 
they take me to have neither spirit nor even feel- 
ingJeftV^ 

' Quorum C. Oppius, quasi plane defensione ao patro- 
cinio res egeret, librum edidit, noh esse Cesaris filium» 
quern Cleopatra dicat.— Sueton. in J. Caes. 52 ; Dio. pp. 
227, 345. 

g Helvius Cinnar— confessus est, habuisae se scriptam 
paratamque legem, quam Caesar ferre Jussisset cum ipse 
abesset, ut uxores liberorum quaerendorum causa, quas et 
quot dccere vellet, liceret. — Sueton. ib. ; Dio, p. 243. 

b Regiiue fuga mihi non molesta. [Ad Att xiv. 8.] De 
regina velim, atque etiam de Caesare illo. [Ibid. 20.] 
Reginaxn. odi. Me jure facere scit sponsor promissorum 
ejus Ammonius ; quae quidam erant <pt\6\oya, et digni- 



Aatim; having pot his h&un into the beat trsia 
:hst he could, and appointed the lirBt of June for a 
meeCin;; of the senate in order to deliberate on Ihe 
stale of the republic, took the opportunity of that 
interval to maJie a progress through Italy, for the 
sake of visiting the qusiten of the lEteran saldiere, 
1 engaging tbem to hia service bf all sorta of 
KS and promisfs. He left the government of 
the city to Dolabeila, whom Cicsar, upon hia in- 
tended expedition to Partbia, had designed and 
nominated Co the cousnUhip : and thougb Antony 
had protested agsiust that dcsignnCian, anil resolved 
to obstruDt its effect, yet after CKur's death, when 
Dolabeila, by the advantage of the general confn- 
aion, eeiied the ensigns of the office and aasamed 
the habit and character of the consul, Antony 
qnifltly received and acknowledged him as such at 
tbenext meeting of the aenale'. 

Cicero had always kept up a fair correspondence 
nitb bin aon-in-lan, though be had long known 
bim to be void of all virtue and good priodples ; 
but be bad now greater reason than ever for insinn- 
atiog bltaself as far aa he was able into bis confi- 
dence, in order lu engage him, if possible, to the 
interests of the republic, and use bim as a check 
upon the designs of bis colleague Autony ; in 
which he had the greater prospect of suocesa on the 
account of their declared enmity to each other. 
Dolabeila greatly confirmed these hopes ; and as 
soon as Antony hod left the city, made all honest 
men think themselves sure of bim by eiertjng a 
most severe, as well as seasonable act of discipline, 
upon the disturbers of the public tranijulllity. For 
the mob, headed by Che impostor Marins, and the 
freedmen of Cs^sar. had erected an altar in tlie 
forum, on the spot where Cteaar's body was burnt, 
with a pillar of Nnmidian marble twenty feet high, 
inscribed to the fathbh of Bia co<;NTB.r. Here 
tbey performed daily sacrificea and divine ritea ; 
and the humour of worshipping at this new altar 
hegan to spread itself ' ' 
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safety of the city ; for the multitudes which flocked 

■ the place, fired with a kind of euthusiastic rage, 

n furious about the streets committing all sorts 

outrage and violence against the supposed friends 
of Uberty. But Dalabella put an end to the evil at 
once by deraoliHhing the pillnr and the altar, and 
seizing the authors of the disorders, and causing 
such of tbem as were free to be thrown down the 
Tarpeian rock, and the slaves to be crucified- This 
gave a univerial joy to the city : the whole body 
of the people attended the consul to liis house, and 
in the theatres gave him the usual testimony of 
their thanks by the loudest acolnmations''. 

Cicero was inHuitely pleased with this act, and 
tatU m«r^t vel in oonr ~ 




enjoyed some share of the praise, since it waa 
generally imputed ta the Influence of his counsels : 
in a letter upon it to Atticus; " O my admirable 
Dolabellal" says he. ''I now call him mine, for, 
believe me, 1 had some doubt of him before: the feet 
aHFurds matter of great speculation ; to throw them 
down the rock ;to crucify; demolish the pillari pave 
the area ; in sliort, it is heroic. He bos extinguished 
all appearance of that regret for Cmsar which was 
spreading every day so fast, that 1 began to appre- 
hend somedanger to our tyrant- kill era ; bat I now 
agree with you and conceive better hopes, &c.' 
Again: "O the brave act of Dolabeila 1 what a pro- 
spect does it give us ? I never cease praising and 

eihorting him Our Brutus, I dare say, might 

now walk safely throagh the forum with a crown 
of gold upon his bead ; for who dares molest him, 
when the rock or the cross is to be their fate ! and 
when the very lowest of the people give such proofs 
of their applause and approbation ^ ?" He wrote 
at the same time from HJuoe the following letter to 
Dolabeila himself. 

Cieero to Dolabeila Cotuut. 
" Though I was content, my Dolabeila, with 
your glory, and reaped a sufficiency of pleasure 
from it| yet I cannot but ovm that it gives me an 
ineipressible joy, to find the world ascribing to mc 
also some share in your prusea. 1 have met with 
nobody here, though I see so much company every 
day (far there are many worthy men now at this 
place for the sake of their health, and many of my 
acquaintance from the great towns,) who, after 
eitolling you to the skies, does not give thanks 
presently to me i not doubting, as they all say, but 
it is by my precepts and advice, that you now show 
yourself to be this admirable citiien and singular 
consul : and though I could assure them, with great 
trutb, that what you are doing Rows wholly from 
yourself and ynur own judgment, and that you 
want not the advice of any one ; yet I neither 
wholly assent, lest I should derogate from your 
merit, by making it seem to proceed from my 
counsel; nor do I strongly deny it, being myself 
perhaps more greedy of glory tl^n 1 ought to be. 
But that can never be a diminution to you, which 
was an hononr even to Agamemnon, the king of 
kings, to have a Nestor for his counsellor ; wbtlo 
it will be glorinns to me to see a ^oung consul, the 
scholar, aa it were, of my discipline, flourishing 
the midst of applause. L. Cseaar, when I visited 
bim lately si ck at Nap le s, thongh oppressed with 
lusolpcrg. controvi^Tsiiis quiedam. inlorpntlEfi per CVsotdi 
Jun-jurandn, dlatmbeKi [itiTBOvDravit, — SusUn. J. Cas. 89 



die iniigis magisque purdltl boinlne 
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pain in every part of his body, yet before he had, 
even saluted me could not forbear crying out, * O 
my Cicero ! I congratulate with you on account of 
the authority which you have with Dolabella, for 
if I had the same credit with my sister's son, 
Antony, we should all now be safe ; but as to your 
Dolabella, I both congratulate with him and thank 
him ; since, from the time of your consulship, he 
is the only one whom we can truly call a consul :' 
he then enlarged upon your act and the manner of 
it, and declared that nothing was ever greater, no- 
thing nobler, nothing more salutary to the state ; 
and this indeed is the common voice of all. Allow 
me, therefore, I beg of you, to take soipe share, 
though it be a false one, in the possession of an- 
other man's glory ; and admit me in some degree 
into a partnership of your praises. But to be 
serious, my Dolabella, for hitherto I have been 
joking, I would sooner transfer all the credit that 
I have to you, if I really have any, than rob you 
of any part of yours : for as I have always had that 
sincere affection for you, to which you have been 
no stranger, so now I am so charmed by your late 
conduct that no love was ever more ardent. For, 
believe me, there is nothing after all more engag- 
ing, nothing more beautiful, nothing more lovely 
than virtue. I have ever loved M. Brutus, you 
know, for his incomparable parts, sweet disposi- 
tion, singular probity, and firmness of mind ; yet 
on the ides of March, such an accession was made 
to my love, that I was surprised to find any room 
for increase in that which I had long ago taken to 
be full and perfect. Who could have thought it 
possible that any addition could be made to my 
love of you ? Yet so much has been added that I 
seem but now at last to love, before to have only 
esteemed you. What is it, therefore, that I must 
now exhort you to ? Is it to pursue the path of 
dignity and glory ? And as those do, who use to 
exhort, shall I propose to you the examples of 
eminent men ? I can think of none more eminent 
than yourself. You must imitate therefore your- 
self ; contend with yourself ; for after such great 
things done, it would be a disgrace to you not to 
be like yourself. Since this then is the case, there 
is no occasion to exhort but to congratulate with 
you ; for that has happened to you which scarce 
ever happened to any man, that by the utmost 
severity of punishing, instead of acquiring odium, 
you are become popular ; and not only with the 
better sort, but the very meanest of the city. If 
this was owing to fortune, I should congratulate 
your felicity ; but it was owing to the greatness of 
your courage, as well as of your parts and wisdom. 
For I have read your speech to the people ; nothing 
was ever more prudent ; you enter so deliberately 
and gradually into the reason of your act, and 
retire from it so artfully, that the case itself, in the 
opinion of all, appears to be ripe for punishment. 
You have freed us therefore both from our danger 
and our fears, and have done an act of the greatest 
service not only to the present times, but for the 
example of it also to posterity. You are to con- 
sider that the republic now rests upon your shoul- 
ders, and that it is your part not only to protect 
but to adorn those men, from whom we have 
received this beginning of our liberty ; but of this 
we shall talk more fully when we meet again, as I 
hope we shall shortly : in the mean while, since 
you are now the common guardian both of the 



republic and of us all, take care, my dear Dola- 
bella, that you guard more especially your own 
safety"." 

In this retreat from Rome he had a mind to 
make an excursion to Greece, and pay a visit to his 
son at Athens, whose conduct did not please him, 
and seemed to require his presence to reform and 
set it righto. But the news of Dolabella's beha- 
viour, and the hopes which it gave of gaining the 
only thing that was wanted, a head and leader of 
their cause armed with the authority of the state, 
made him resolve to stay at least till after the first 
of June, lest his absence should be interpreted as a 
kind of desertion ; nor did he ever intend indeed to 
leave Italy, till he could do it without censure, and 
to the full satisfaction of Brutus, whom he was 
determined never to desert on any occasion p. 

He had frequent meetings and conferences all 
this while with his old friends of the opposite party, 
the late ministers of Caesar's power, Pansa, Hirtius, 
Balbus, Matins, &c. But Csesar's death, on which 
their sentiments were very different from his, had 
in great measure broken their former confidence : 
and though the popularity of the act made them 
somewhat shy of speaking their minds freely about 
it, yet he easily perceived that they were utterly 
displeased with it, and seemed to want an occasion 
of revenging it. Pansa and Hirtius, as has been 
said, were nominated by Ceesar to the consulship 
of the next year ; and as Ceesar's acts were ratified 
by the senate, were to succeed to it of course. 
This made Brutus and Cassius press Cicero ear- 
nestly to gain them, if possible, to the republican 
side, but especially Hirtius, whom they most sus- 
pected. But Cicero seems to have had little hopes 
of success ; his account of them to Atticus is, 
''That there was not one of them who did not 
dread peace more than war ; that they were perpe- 
tually lamenting the miserable end of so great a 
man ; and declaring that the republic was ruined 
by it ; that all his acts would be made void as soon 
as people's fears were over, and that clemency was 
his ruin, since, if it had not been for that, he could 
not have perished in such a manner ; and of Hirtius 
in particular, he warmly loves him (says he) whom 
Brutus stabbed ; as to their desiring me to make 
him better, I am doing my endeavour : he talks 
very honestly, but lives with Balbus, who talks 
honestly too ; how far they are to be trusted you 
must consider V 

But of all this set of men. Matins was the most 

n Ep. Fam. ix. 14. 

o Quod sentio valde esse utile ad confinnationem Clce- 
ronis, me illuc venire. [Ad Att. xiv. 13.] Magni interest 
Ciceronis, vel mea potius, vel mehercule utriusque, me 
inter venire discenti. — Ibid. 16. 

P Nunc autem videmur habituri ducem, quod unum 
municipia, bonique desiderant — Ibid. 20. 

Neo vero discedam, nisi cum tu me id honeste putabis 
facere posse. Bruto certe meo nullo loco deero. — ^Ibid. 15 ; 
it. xvi. 13. 

4 Minime enim obscurum est, quid isti moliantur: 
mens vero discipulus, qui hodie apud me coenat, valde amat 
illimi, quern Brutus noster sauciavit, et si qiueris, perspexi 
enim plane, timent otium. vir6d€(riv autem banc habent, 
eamque pre se ferunt, virum clarissimum interfectum, 
totam rempublicam illius interituperturbatam : irrita fore, 
quse ille egisset, simul ac desistemus timere. Clementiam 
illi malo fuisse: qua si usus non easet, nihil ill! tale 
accidere potuisse. — Ad Att. xiv. 22. 

Quod Hirtium per me meliorem fieri volunt, do equidem 
operam, et ille optime loquitur, sed vivit habitatque cum 
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open end eiplidt id conderaning the act of the 
conapiratori, so lu to pat Cicero out of humoar 
' 'i him, US a man irrecODcileBble to the liberty or 
repabUc. Cicero culled apoa him od his waj 
from Rome iuto the coantry. and found him BuUan, 
desponding, uad foreboding aothing; but wura md 
desoUlion, as the eertiia oonsequence of Cwair'a 
death. Among otlier particulars of their conTersa- 
iOQ. Matius told him EOniethiiig wbidi Caisar had 
lately said both of him BodBrutui; thnthenKdlo 
sa; of Brutua, " it was of great oonsequence Khich 
way he stood inclined, since whatever he hud a 
mind to, he pursued with an impetuous eagerness i 
that he bad remarked this of him more especiaUy 
his pleading for Deiotams at Nicoja ; where he 
spolie with a surprisiog Tehemence aud freedom : 
■od of Cioero, thiit wben be was atle mJiDg Ciosar 
in Che cause of Sestius, Ctesar perceiving him 
lifting in the room, and waiting tiU he was called, 
laid, ' Can I doubt of my being eitremely odious, 
when Cicero sits waiting aad cannot get access to 
ie ?' yet if an; man be easy enough to forgive it, it 
I be, though 1 do not quesCioD but that he really 
hates me-." 

There were serersl reasons, however.whiuh made 
it necessary to these men to court Cicero at this 
time as much as ever ; for if tbe republic happened 
to recover itself, he was of all men the most 
capable to protect them on that side ; if not, the 
It able to assist them against Antony, whose 
designs and success the; dreaded still more : for if 

for the sake of Casar, to prefer his heir and 
hew, Octaiius. We 6ud HirUus and Paiua, 
refare, very assiduous io their observance of 
I. They speut a great part of the summer 
li him at different times in bis villas, giving 
L the strongest Bssursnces of tbeir good inteo- 
IB, and disposition to peace, and tbat he should 
the arbiter of their future consulship ; and 
though be contiiined still to have some distrust 
of Hirtius, yet Pnusa wholly persuaded him that 

Irutus and Caaiius continued still near Lann- 
n, in the neighbourhood of Ciuero'a villa at 
ura. of which, nt Cicero's desire, they some- 
ea made use ■; being yet irresolnte what mea- 
^ they should take, Ihey kept themselvee quiet 
and retired, eipectiDg what time and chance would 
offer, and waiting particularly to aee what hamour 
"■ - consuls would be in at the next meeting of the 
tte, with regard to themselves and the repub. 
and since they were driven from the discharge 

w: qui item L}«ia loquitur. Quid Drnlos flderia. — 



of their pnctorthip in the city, Ihey contrived I 
put the peoplein mind of them. From time to time, 
by their edicts, in which they made the strongest ] 
professions of their pacific disposition ; and de- 
clared, " that their conduct should give no handle 
for a civil war i and tbat they would submit ti 
a perpetnal exile, if it would contribute in an; 
manner to the public concord, beuig content witj 
Ihe consciousness of their act, as the greatest 
honour which they could enjoy"." Their present 
design was to come to Rome on the first of Jime, 
and take their places in the senate, if it should be 
thought advisable ; or to present themselve) 
least in the rostra, and try the aSecdans of the 
people, for whom Brutus was preparing a spei 
They sent to know Cicero's opinion of this project, 
with the copy also of tbat speech which Brutus 
made in the capitol on tiie day of Crusar's death, 
beggiug his reiisal and correction of it, in order t 
its being published. Cicero, in his account of i 
to Altii'us, says, " the Oration is drawn with the 
utmost elegance, both of sentiments and style ; 
yet were I to handle the subject, I should work it 
up with more fire. You know the character of the 
Bjieaker i for which reason I could not correci 
For in the style in which our friend would eioel, 
and according to the idea which he has formed of 
the beat manner of speaking, he has sticceeded si 
well, that nothing can be better: but whelher I 
am in the right or the wrong, I am of a q 
ditferent taste. 1 wish, however, that you would 
read it, if you have not already, and let me k 
what you think of it; Chough I am afraid, 
through the pr^udice of yonr name, yon sboold 
show too much of the Attic in your judgment : yet 
if you remember the Ihuoiler of DemosUienes, you 
will perceive that the greatest force may consist 
with Che perfection of Attic elegance*." 

ACticus did not Uke the sprech ; he thought Ihe 
manner too cold and spiridcsa for so great an 
occasion ; and begged of Cicero to draw up another 
to be published in Brutus'a omne^ but Cicero 
would not consent to it, thinking the thing itself 
improper, and knowing that firntas woujd take it 
ill'. In one of bia letters on the subject,- — 
" Though you think me in Ihe wrong," aays he, 
" to imagine Chat the republic depends on Brutus, 
the fact is certainly so : there wilt either be none 
at all, or it will be saved by him and bis aco 
plices. As to your urging me to write a speech for 
him, Cake it from me, my Atticus, as a general 
rule, which by long esperience 1 have found Ci: 
Crue, that there never was a poet or orator ^ 
Chought any one preferable to himself. This is 
case even with bad ones. What shall we think, 
then, of Brutus, who has both wit and learning ? 
especially tSier the late experiment of him in the 
cose of ^e edict. 1 drew up one for him at ] 
desire. 1 liked mine; he his. Besides, wher 
his earnest Holicitatioa I addresaed to him 
treatise on Che best manner of speaking, he w 
word, not only to me, but to you too, that the 
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kind of eloquence which I recommended did not 
please him. Let every one, therefore, compose 
for himself — I wish only that it may be in his 
power to make a speech at all ; for if ever he can 
appear again with safety at Rome, we have gained 
the victory*." 

In this interval a new actor appeared on the 
stage, who, though hitherto but little considered, 
soon made the first figure upon it, and drew all 
people's eyes towards him : the young Octavius, 
who was left by his uncle Caesar the heir of his 
name and estate. He had been sent a few months 
before to ApoUonia, a celebrated academy or 
school of learning in Macedonia, there to wait for 
his uncle on his way to the Parthian war, in which 
he was to attend him ; but the news of Caesar's 
death soon brought him back to Italy, to try what 
fortunes he could carve for himself, by the credit 
of his new name, and the help of his uncle's friends. 
He arrived at Naples on the eighteenth of April, 
whither Balbus went the next morning to receive 
him, and returned the same day to Cicero, near 
Cumae, having first conducted Octavius to the 
adjoining villa of his father-in-law Philip. Hirtius 
and Pansa were with Cicero at the same time, to 
whom they immediately presented Octavius, with 
the strongest professions on the part of the young 
man, that he would be governed entirely by his 
direction". 

The sole pretension which he avowed at present 
was, to assert his right to the succession of his 
uncle's estate, and to claim the possession of it ; 
but this was thought an attempt too hardy and 
dangerous for a mere boy, scarce yet above eighteen 
years old ; for the republican party had great 
reason to be jealous of him, lest with the inherit- 
ance of the estate, he should grasp at the power 
of his uncle ; and Antony still more, who had 
destined that succession to himself, and already 
seized the effects, lest by the advantage of all that 
wealth, Octavius might be in a condition to make 
head against him. The mother, therefore, and 
her husband Philip, out of concern for his safety, 
pressed him to suspend his claim for awhile, and 
not assume an invidious name, before he could see 
what turn the public affairs would take ; but he 
was of too great a spirit to relish any suggestions 
of caution, declaring it base and infamous to think 
himself unworthy of a name, of which Caesar had 
thought him worthy •» : and there were many about 
him constantly pushing him on to throw himself 
upon the affections of the city and the army, before 
his enemies had made themselves too strong for 
him ; so that he was on fire to be at Rome, and to 
enter into action, being determined to risk all his 
hopes on the credit of his name, and the friends 
and troops of his uncle. 

Before he left the country, Cicero, speaking of 
him to Atticus, says,—" Octavius is still with us, 
and treats me with the greatest resp ect and friend- 

» Ad Att. xiv. 20^ ~~ 

• Octavius Neapolim vcnit a. d. xmi. KaL ibi eum 
Balbus mane postridie ; eodemque die mecum in Cumano. 
[Ad Att. xiv. 10.] Hie mecum Balbus, Hirtius, ^Pansa. 
Modo venit Octavius, et quidem in proximam villam 
Philippi, mihi totus deditus.— Ibid. 11. 

b Non placebat Atiae matri, Philippoque vitrico, adirl 
nomen invidiosae fortunse Caesaris— sprevit ccelestis animus 
humana consilia^-dictitans nefas esse, quo nomine Cssari 
dignus esset visus, sibimet ipsum videri indlgnum. — Veil. 
Pat. iL 60. 



ship. His domestics give him the name of Caesnr; 
Philip does not ; nor for that reason do I. It i» 
not possible for him, in my opinion, to make a 
good citizen, there are so many about him who 
threaten the death of our friends : they declare that 
what they have done can never be forgiven. What 
will be the case, think you, when the boy comes 
to Rome, where our deliverers cannot show their 
heads ? who yet must ever be famous, nay, happy 
too, in the consciousness of their act ; but as for 
us, unless I am deceived, we shall be undone. I 
long, therefore, to go abroad, where I may hear 
no more of these Pelopidae," &c.^ 

As soon as Octavius came to Rome, he was 
produced to the people by one of the tribunes, and 
made a speech to them from the rostra, which was 
now generally possessed by the enemies of Brutus, 
who were perpetually making use of the advantage 
to inflame the mob against him. *' Remember," 
says Cicero, " what I tell you : this custom of 
seditious harangues is so much cherished, that 
those heroes of ours, or rather gods, will live indeed 
in immortal glory, yet not without envy, and even 
danger : their great comfort, however, is, the 
consciousness of a most glorious act; but what 
comfort for us, who, when our king is killed, are 
not yet free ? But fortune must look to that, 
since reason has no sway**." 

Octavius seconded h^ speech by what was like 
to please the inferior part of the city much better ; 
the representation of public shows and plays, in 
honour of his uncle's victories. Caesar had pro- 
mised and prepared for them in his lifetime ; but 
those whom he had entrusted with the manage- 
ment durst not venture to exhibit them after his 
death, till Octavius, as his heir and representative, 
undertook the affair, as devolved, of course, upon 
himself*. In these shows Octavius brought out 
the golden chair which, among the other honours 
decreed to Caesar when living, was ordered to be 
placed in the theatres and circus, as to a deity, on 
all solemn occasions'. But the tribunes ordered 
the chair to be taken away, upon which the body 
of the knights testified their applause by a general 
clap. Atticus sent an account of this to Cicero, 
which was very agreeable to him^; but he was 
not at all pleased with Octavius's conduct, since it 
indicated a spirit determined to revive the memory 
and to avenge the death of Caesar ; and he was the 
less pleased to hear, also, that Matius had taken 

c Nobiscum hie perhonoriiice et amice Octavius ; quem 
quidem Bui Conarem salutabant, Pliilippus non ; itaque 
ne no8 quidem : quem n^o posse bonum civem, ita multi 
circumstant, qui quidem nostris mortem minitantur. 
Negant hoK! ferri posse. Quid censes, cum Romam puer 
venerit, ubi nostri Ubcratores tuti esse non possunt ? qui 
quidem semper erunt clari ; conscientia vero fact! sui 
etiam beati : sed nos, nisi me fallit, jacebimus. Itaque 
aveo exire, ubi nee Pelopidarum, A:c — Ad Att. xiv. 12. 

d Bed memento, sic alitur consuetude perditarum con- 
cionum, ut nostri illi non heroes, sed dii, futuri quidem in 
gloria sempitema sint, sed non sine invidia, ne sine peri- 
culo quidem: verum illis magna consolatio, conscientia 
maximi et clarissimi facti: nobis qiias, qui interfecto 
r^e liberi non sumus ? Sed haec fortuna viderit, quoniam 
ratio non gubemat. — Ad Att xiv. 11. 

« Ludos autem victorise Cassaris non audentibus facere, 
quibusobtigerat idmunus, ipseedidit.— Sueton. in Aug. 10 ; 
Dio, p. 272. 

' Dio, xliv. 24a 

g De sella Caraaris, bene tribunL Fneclaros etiam zir. 
ordines. — Ad Att xv. 3. 
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upon liini the care of these Bhowi*', mnco it COQ- 
firtnedtliesaBpiciDii wMub he bati before conceiied 
of MatiuB, and made him ■pprebensive that be 
wqbIiI be an ill counsellor to foang Oclatius. in 
whicb light he seenii lo hare represenlEd him to 
Brutus. Matiua ws> informed of th«»e Buspiciona, 
and complained to their common friend Trebalius 
of Cicero's unkind opinion and unfriend if treat- 
ment of him, nhich gave occaaioo to the fallowing 
apology from Cicero, aod the onaner to it from 
Matins, whieh ia deservedly valued, not only for 
the heanty of iti sentiments and composition, but 
for preserving to os a name and charaoler, which 
vas almost lost to hiatory, of a must esteemed 
and amiable person, who Uved in the firat degree 
of confidence with Cfesar. and for parts, learning, 
aud virtue, vraa scarce inferior to any of that age. 
Cicero takes pains to peranade Matiua that he 
bad said nothing of him but what was consistent 

credit with him, prefaces his apology with a detail 
and acknowledgoient uf Matius's perpetual civili- 
ties and observance of him through life, even nhea 
in the litught of his power and credit with CB:iar ; 
bat when he comes to the point of the complmnt 
he touches it very tenderly, and observes only in 
general, " that as Matius's dignity exposed every- 
thing which he did to pubUc notice, so the malice 
of the world interpreted some of hia acta more 
hardly than they dcBened ; that it was hia cara 
always to give the most fsvonrahle tnm to them 
— but yon (soys be), a man of the greatest learn- 
ing, are not ignorant, that if Cccsar was in fact a 
king, as 1 indeed look upon him to have been, 
there are two wayi of conaidering the case of your 
dnty : either that, which I commonly take, of 
eitolting your fidelity and humanity, in showing so 
much affection eyeo to a dead friend ; or the other, 
which some people nse, that the liberty of our 
country ought to be preferred to the life of any 
friend. I wish that you had heard with what zeal 
I nsed to defend you in thcEe conversations ; hut 
there are two things especially that make the prin- 
cipal part ot your praise, which no roan speaks of 
more frequently or more freely than I : that you, 
□f all Ccesar's friends, were the moat active, both 
in dissuading the civil war, and in moderating the 
victory^ in which 1 have met with nobody who 
does not agree with me'," »tc. 

Maliui to Cicero. 
" Your letter gave me great pleaanre, by letting 
me see that yon retain itill that favourable opinion 
of me, which I had always hoped and wished ; and 
though I bad never, indeed, any doubt of it, yet 
fox the high value that 1 set upon it, I was very 
Eolidtoua that it should remain always inviolable ; 
I was cousciouB to myself that J had done nothing 
which cQuld reasonably give offence to any honest 
man, aud (lid not imagine, therefore, that a person 
of yoar great and eicellent accomplishments could 
he induced to take any without reaaon, especially 
against one who had always professed, and still 
continued to profesi, a sincere good-will to you. 
Since all this, then, stands just as I wish it, I will 
now give an answer to those accnaatioaa, from 

^ Liulnnim (dDBap|Mratui.e( Matiua aaFoUumluspro- 
AutBtorea nun plBi:«Ql — Ad Alt xv. % 
' Ep, Fam-it.n. 




which yon, agreeably to yoor character, out of 
your singular goodness and Meudahip, have 
often defended me. I am no stranger to whi 
been said of me by certain persons, since C«sar'a 
death : they call it a crime in me, that I am con- 
cerned for the loEB of an intimate friend, and sorry 
that the man whom 1 loved met with ao unhappy 
s fate: they say that our country ought to he pre- 
ferred to any friendfhip, as if they had already 
made it evident that his death was of service to 
the republic ; but I will not deal craftily ; 1 own 
myself not to be arrived at that degree of wisdom; 
nor did I yet follow Cssar In our late distentions, 
but my friend, whom, though displeased with the 
thing, I could not desert i for 1 never approved 
the civil war, or the cause of it, bnt took all 
possible pains to stifle it in its birth. Upon the 
viclory, therefore, of a familiar friend, I was n ' 
eager either to advance or to cnrieh mjBelfi i 
advantage which others, who had less interest wi 
him than 1, abused to great eicesa. Nay, my ci 
cumstances were even hurt by Cksbt'b law, 
whose kindness the greatest part of those who ni; 
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the city. I solicited the pardon of the vanquished 
with the same aeal as if it had been for myself, la 
it possible, therefore, for me, who lahonred to pro- 
cure the safety of all, not to be concerned for the 
death of him from wboro I used to procure it 1 
eapecially when the very same men who were the 
cause of making him odious, were the authors also 
of destroying him. But I shall have cause, they 
say, to repent, for daring to condemn their act. 
Unheard of insolence! that it shoold be allowed 
to some to glory in a wicked action, yet not to 
others even to grieve at it, without punishment ! 
But this was always free even to slaves, to fear, 

another ; which yet Iheac men, who call themselves 
the authors of liberty, are endeaiouring to eitort 
from us by the force of terror. But they may spare 
their threats i for no danger shall terrify me from 
jierforming my duty and the offices of humanity, 
since it was always my opinion, that an honest 
death was never to be avoided, often even to he 
sought. But why are they angry with mo for 
wiohing only that they may repent of their act? 
1 wish that all the world may regret Cassar's death. 
But I ought, they any, aaa member of civil society, 
to wish the good and safety of the repubUc. If mj 
past life and future hopes do not already prove that 
I wish it, without my saying bo, I will not pretend 
to evince it by argument. — 1 beg of yon, therefore, 
in the strongest terms, to attend to facts rather 
than to words ; and if you tliink it the most useful 
lo one in my circumstances, that what is right 
should take place, never imagine that I can have 
any union or commerce with ill-deaigning men. ! 
acted the same part in my youth, where to mistake 
would have been pardonable \ ahatl I then undo it 
all again, and renounce my principles in my dechn- 
ing age ? No ; it is my resolution to do nothing 
that can give any ofrence,exceptitbewhen 1 lament 
the cruel fate of a dear friend and illustrious man. 
If I were in different sentitnentB, I would never 
disown what 1 was doing, lest 1 should be thought 
not only micked for psrauing nhat was wrong, but 
false and cowardly for dissembling it. But I 
undertook the care of the shows which young 
Cassar exhibited for the victory of iiis uncle ; this 
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was an affair of private, not of public duty : it was 
what I ought to have performed to the memory and 
honour of my dear friend, and what I could not, 
therefore, deny to a youth of the greatest hopes, 
and so highly worthy of Caesar. But I go often, 
also, to the coosul Antony's, to pay my compli> 
ments : yet you will find those very men go oftencr 
to ask and receive favours, who reflect upon me for 
it, as disaffected to my country. But what arro- 
gance is this ? When Caesar never hindered me 
from visiting whom I would — even those whom he 
did not care for — that they, who had deprived me 
of him, should attempt, by their cavils, to debar 
me from placing my esteem where I think proper. 
But I am not afraid that either the modesty of my 
life should not be sufficient to confute all false 
reports of me for the future, or that they, who do 
not love me for my constancy to Ceesar, would not 
choose to have their friends resemble me rather 
than themselves. For my own part, if I could have 
my wish, I would spend the remaioder of my days 
in quiet at Rhodes ; but if any accident prevent 
me, will live in such a manner at Rome, as always 
to desire that what is right may prevail. I am 
greatly obliged to our friend Trebatius, for giving 
me this assurance of your sincere and friendly re- 
gard for me, and for making it my duty to respect 
and observe a man whom I had esteemed always 
before with inclination. Take care of your health, 
and preserve me in your affection — ^,'* 

Antony all this while was not idle, but pushed 
on his designs with great vigour and address : in 
his progress through Italy, his business was to 
gather up Caesar's old soldiers from the several 
colonies and quarters in which they were settled ; 
and by large bribes, and larger promises, to attach 
them to his interests, and draw great bodies of 
them towards Rome, to be ready for any purpose 
that his affairs should require. In the city like- 
wise he neglected no means which his consular 
authority offered^ how unjust or violent soever, of 
strengthening his power ; and let all people now 
see for what ends he had provided that decree, to 
which the senate had consented for the sake of 
peace, of confirming Caesar's acts ; for being the 
master both of Caesar's papers and of his secretary 
Faberius, by whose hand they were written ^ he 
had an opportunity of forging and inserting at 
pleasure whatever he found of use to him, which 
he practised without any reserve or management ; 
selling publicly for money whatever immunities 
were desired by countries, cities, princes, or private 
men, on pretence that they had been granted by 

k Ep. Fam. xi. 2a This Cn. Matius lived long after- 
wards in such favour and familiarity with Augustus, as to 
be distinguished by the title of Augustus's /reend. Yet he 
seems to have declined all public honours and business, 
and to have spent the remainder of his days in an elegant 
and pleasurable retreat ; empIo3ring his time and studies 
in the improvements of gardening and planting, as well as 
in refining the delicacy of a splendid and luxurious life, 
which was the general taste of that age. For he first 
taught how to inoculate and propagate some of their 
curious and foreign fruits; and introduced the way of 
cutting trees and groves into regular forms: on which 
subjects he published several books which are mentioned 
by the later writers. — Columel. De Re Rust. xiL 44. init. ; 
Plin. Hist. Nat. xii. 2; xv. 14. 

^ Tek inrojxvfjijiaTa rS>v fi€$ov\€Vfi4puv 6 ''Avr^Ptos 
txoav^ Koi rhv ypofApLar^a rod Kaiffapos ^afi4piop, 
is irdvra oi irciOJucvov.— App. 1. a 529. 



CiBsar and entered into his books. This alarmed 
and shocked all honest men who saw the mischief, 
but knew no remedy : Antony had the power, and 
their own decree had justified it. Cicero complains 
of it heavily in many of his letters, and declares it 
a thousand times better to die than to suffer if. 
'' Is it so then .'" says he, " is all that our Brutus 
has done come to this, that he might live at last at 
Lanuvium ? That Trebonius might steal away 
through private roads to his province ? That all 
the acts, writings, sayings, promises, thoughts of 
Caesar should have greater force now than when 
he himself was living } " All which he charges to 
that mistake of the first day in not summoning the 
senate into the capitol, where they might have 
done what they pleased when their own party was , 
uppermost, and these robbers, as he calls them, 
dispersed and dejected °. 

Among the other acts which Antony confirmed, 
on the pretence of their being ordered by Caesar, 
he granted the freedom of the city to aU Sicily, and 
restored to king Deiotarus all his former domi- 
nions. Cicero speaks of this with great indignation. 
** O my Atticus," says he, ** the ides of March 
have given us nothing but the joy of revengiog 

ourselves on hira whom we had reason to hate 

it was a brave act, but left imperfect you know 

what a kindness I have for the Sicilians ; that I 
esteem it an honour to be their patron: Caesar 
granted them many privileges which I did not dis- 
like, though his giving them the rights of Latium 
was intolerable; yet that was nothing to what 
Antony has done, who for a large sum of money has 
published a law, pretended to be made by the dic- 
tator, in an assembly of the people, though we 
never heard a syllable of it in his lifetime, which 
makes them all citizens of Rome. Is not Deiota- 
rus's case just the same ? He is worthy indeed of 
any kingdom, but not by the grant of Fulvia ; 
there are a thousand instances of the same sort°." 
When this last act was hung up as usual in the 
capitol, among the public monuments of the city, 
the forgery appeared so gross that the people, in 
the midst of their concern, could not help laughing 
at it ; knowing that Caesar hated no man so much 
as Deiotarus. But the bargain was made in Fulvia's 
apartments for the sum of eighty thousand pounds, 
by the king's agents at Rome, without consulting 
Cicero or any other of their master's friends : yet 
the old king, it seems, was beforehand with them, 
and no sooner heard of Caesar's death than he 
seized upon his dominions again by force. ** He 
knew it,^' says Cicero, ** to be a universal right, 
that what tyrants had forcibly taken away, the 
true owners might recover whenever they were 
able :— he acted like a man, but we contemptibly, 
who whilst we hate the author, yet maintain his 
acts P." By t hese methods Antony presently 

m Ep. Fam. xii. 1 ; Ad Att. xiv. 9. 

° Itane vero ? hoc meus et tuus Brutus eglt, ut Lanuvii 
esset? ut Trebonius itineribus devils profioisceretur in 
provinciam? ut onmia facta, scripta, dicta, promissa, 
cogitata Caesaris plus valeront, quam si ipise viveret ?/cc. 
—Ad Att. xiv. 10. 

o Ad Att xiv 12. 

p Syngrapha H. S. centies per legatos,— «ine nostra, sine 
rellquorum hospitum regis sententia, facta in gynaeceo : 
quo in loco plurimae res venierunt, et veneunt — ^Rex enim 
ipse sua sponte, nullis commentariis Caesaris, simul atque 
audivit ejus interitum, suo marte res suae recuperavit 
Sclebat homo sapiens, jus semper hoo fuiase, ut, quae 
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amiiKd infinite sumi of mfmsr ', for though at the 
time of Cn^Bir's death be oved, u Cicero told 
bim, sliOTG tliree hondred thonsand pomida, yet 
williin less than a fortnight after it he had paid olf 
the wlinle debt'. 

There was auother instance of his violence which 
five still Emter oHeace to the citj; his seising the 
public treiaure nhich Casmr had depoaiCed for the 
occosioas of the government, in the temple of 
Opis, amounliag: to above five milliona and a half 
of our money ; besides what Calpumia, CteBir'a 
vlfe, from hia prltate treasure had delivered into 
his haodi, computed at about anothec million. 
This waa no extraordinary Bum if we consider the 
TBstneis of the mine from which it was drawn, the 
extent of the Roman empire, and that Ceeur was 
of ail men the most ripaciaus in eitordng it : 
Cicero, alluding (o the manner in which it irai 
railed, calls it n bloody and deadly treaanre, ga- 
thered from the spoils and ruin of the subjects ( 
which, if if were not restored, as it ought to be, to 
the true owners, might have been of great lervioe 
to the pablic towards easing them of their taxes'. 

But Antony, who followed Cmar's uiaxims. 

to purchase soldiers, and be was now in condition 
to outbid any competitor i but the first purchase 
tliat he made with it was of hia colleague DoUbella, 
who had long been oppressed wifli the load of his 
debts, and vhom, by a part of Ihia money, and tbe 
promise of a farther share in the plunder of the 
empire, he dre« entirely from Cicero and the 
republican party into hi.4 own measures. This was 
an acquisition worth any price lo him ; the gene- 
ratinelinaCioD both of tbe city and the country was 
clearly against him ; the town of Puteoli, one of 
the most considerable of Italy, had lately chosen 
the two Bmlusea and Cassius for their patrons', 
and there wanted nothing but a leader to arm the 
whole empire in that cause: Dolahella seemed to 
be that very person, till bribed, ns Cicero says, by 
force of money, lie not only deserted but overturned 
the republic'. 

These proceedings, which were preparatory to 
the appointed meeting of the senate on the lir^t of 
Jnne, began lo open Brutus'a eyes end convince 
him of the mistake of his pacific measures and 
favourable thougbta of Antony ; he now saw that 
there waa no good to be expected from him, or 
Irom the senate itseif under his infiuence, and 
thought it time, therel'ore, in concert witii Cassius, 
to require an explicit account of hia intentions, and 
to expostulate with him gently in the following 
letter. 







1 bUbdi <tnaatum In ipso (Bit, oierterll.^Ad 



D St. jinlQuim, 

" If we were not persuaded of yonr tineerity and 
gUod-wiU to ua we should not have written this to 
you, wbioh, out of thekinddiiposition that yon bear 
to us, you will take without doubt in good part. 
We arc iufonned that a great multitude of veteran 
soldiers ia already come to Rome, and a much 
greater expected there on the first of June. If we 
could harbour any Buspicion or fear of you. we 
should be unlike ourselves ; yet surely, after we had 
put ourselves into your power, and by your advice 
dismissed the blends whom we had about ua from 
tbe great towns, and that not only by public edict 
but by private letters, we deierve to be mode 
acquainted with your designs, eipeoially in on affair 
which relates to ourselves. We beg of you, there- 
fore, to let ui know what your intentions are with 
regard to us. Do you think that we can be safe 
in such a crowd of veterans? who have tlioughta, 

can desire or approve who wishes onr sofely and 
honour. That we bad no other view from the 
first but peace, nor sought anything else but the 
public liberty, the event shows. Nobody can 
deceive us but yon, which is not certainly agreeable 
to your virtue and integrity ; but no man else has 
it in bis power to deceive us. We trusted, and 
shall trust to you alone. OurfriendB are underlie 
greatest apprebensioua for'ua ; for though tbey are 
persuaded of your integrity, yet they reflect that a 
muilitnde of vetenma may sooner i>e pushed on to 
any violence by others than restrained by you. 
We desire an explicit answer to all particularH, for 
it is Billy and trifling to tell ns that the veterana 
are called together because yon intend to move the 
senate in their favour in June ; for who do you 
think will hinder it when it is certain that we shall 
not I Nobody ought to think na too fond of life, 
when ootliing can happen to us but with Che ruin 
and oonfusion of all things"." 

During Cicero's stay m the country, where he 
had a perpetual reaoit of hia friends to him, and 
where hie thoughts Seemed lo he always employed 
on the republic, yet be found leisure to write 
several of those philosophical piecei wliich still 
subsist both to the pleasure and benefit of man- 
kind. For be now composed hia treatise on the 
Natnre of the Goda, in three books, addressed to 
Brutus, containing the opinions of all the philoso- 
phers who had ever written anything on that 
argument ; to which he bespeaks Uie attention of 
his readers as to a subject of tbe last importance, 
which would inform them what they ought to tbinic 
of religion, piety, sanctity, ceremauiea, Mlh, oaihe, 
temples, &c., since all these were included in that 
Etoglequeslion of the gods'. Hedrewnp likewise his 
Discourse on Divination, or the foreknowledge and 
prediction of future events, and the aeveral ways by 
which it was supposed to be acquired or communi- 
cated to man ; where he explains in two books 
whatever coahi be said for and against tbe actual 
existence of the thing itself Both these pieces are 
written in the way of dislike, of which he gives 
the following account. " Since Cameades," says 
he, " has argued both acutely and copiously against 
divination, m answer to the Stoics, I am now 
inquiring what judgment we ought 
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ceming it ; and for fear of giving my assent rashly 
to a thing, either false in itself or not sufBciently 
understood, I think it best to do what I have 
already done in my three books on the Nature of 
the Gods, weigh and compare diligently all the 
arguments with each other: for as rashness of assent 
and error is in all cases shameful, so most of all 
in that where we are to judge what stress is to be 
laid on auspices and things of a divine and religious 
nature ; for the danger is, lest either by neglecting 
them we involve ourselves in an impiety, or by 
embracing them, in an old woman's superstition f," 
He now also wrote his piece on the advantages of old 
age, called " Cato/' from the chief speaker in the 
dialogue : he addressed it to Atticus, as a lecture of 
common comfort to them both, in that gloomy 
scene of life on which they were entering ; '' having 
found so much pleasure (he says) in writing it that 
it not only eased him of all the complaints of age, 
but made age itself even agreeable and cheerful to 
him'/' He added soon after another present of the 
same kind to Atticus, a treatise on Friendship : ** a 
subject (he says) both worthy to be known to all, 
and peculiarly adapted to the case of their particu- 
lar intimacy ; for as I have already written of age, 
an old man to an old man, so now in the person of 
a sincere friend I write on friendship to my friend/' 
This is written also in dialogue, the chief speaker 
of which is Lselius ; who, in a conversation with his 
two sons-in-law Fannius and Sceevola, upon the 
death of P. Scipio and the memorable friendship 
that had subsisted between them, took occasion, at 
their desire, to explain to them the nature and be- 
nefits of true friendship. Sceevola, who lived to a 
great age, and loved to retail his old stories to his 
scholars, used to relate to them with pleasure all the 
particulars of this dialogue, which Cicero having 
committed to his memory, dressed up afterwardis 
in his own manner into the present form *. Thus 
this agreeable book, which when considered only 
as an invention or essay, is one of the most enter- 
taining pieces in antiquity, must needs affect us 
more warmly when it is found at last to be a his- 
tory, or a picture drawn from the life, exhibiting 
the real characters and sentiments of the best and 
greatest men of Rome. He now also wrote his 
discourse on Fate ; which was the subject of a 
conversation with Hirtius in his villa near Puteoli, 
where they spent several days together in May ; 
and he is supposed to have finished about the same 
time a translation of Plato's famous dialogue called 
Timseus, on the nature and origin of the universe. 
But he was emplo3^ng himself also upon a work 
of a different sort which had been long upon his 
hands ; a history of his own times, or rather of 
his own conduct, full of free and severe reflections 
on those who had abused their power to the op- 
pression of the republic, especially Csesar and 
Crassus. This he calls his Anecdote ; a work not 
to be published, but to be shown only to a few 

"7 De Divin. i. 4. 

* Mihi quidem ita Jucunda hujus libri confectio fuit, 
ut non modo omnes absterserit Benectutis molestias, sed 
effecerit mollem etiam et jucundam senectutom. — De 
Senect. 1. 

* Digna mihi res turn omnium cognitione, tum nostra 
familiaritate visa est — eed ut tum ad senem senex de 
senectute, sic hoc libro ad amiciun amicissimus de ami- 
citia scripsi— et cum Scsvola-— exposuit nobis sermonem 
Laslii de amicitia, habitum ab illo secum, et cum altero 
genero C. Faimio, &c.— De Amicit. 1. 



friends, in the manner of Theopompus, an histo- 
rian famed for his severe and invective style ^. 
Atticus was urging him to put the last hand to it, 
and to continue it down through Ceesar's govern- 
ment ; but he chose to reserve this last part for a 
distinct history, in which he designed to vindicate 
at large the justice of killing a tyrant. We meet 
with several hints of this design in his letters : in 
one to Atticus he says, '* I have not yet polished 
my Anecdote to my mind ; as to what you would 
have me add, it will require a separate volume, but 
believe me, I could speak more freely and with less 
danger against that detested party, whilst the tyrant 
himself was alive than now when he is dead. For 
he, I know not why, indulged me wonderfully : but 
now, which way soever we stir, we are called back 
not only to Csesar's acts but to his very thoughts. 
Again, I do not well understand what you would 
have me write ; is it that the tyrant was killed 
according to the strict laws of justice ? Of that I 
shall both speak and write my thoughts fully on 
another occasion <^." His other friends also seem 
to have had some notice of this work, for Trebo- 
nius, in a letter to him from Athens, aifter remind- 
ing him of his promise to give him a place in some 
of his writings, adds, *M do not doubt but that if 
you write anything on the death of Ceesar, you will 
give me not the least share both of that act and of 
your affection*^." Dion Cassius says, that he deli- 
vered this book sealed up to his son, with strict 
orders not to read or publish it till after his death ; 
but from this time he never saw his son, and left 
the piece probably unfinished : though some copies 
of it afterwards got abroad, from which his com- 
mentator, Asconius, has quoted several particu- 
lars*. 

In the end of May he began to move towards 
Rome, in order to assist at the senate on the first 
of June, and proposed to be at Tusculum on the 
twenty-sixth, of which he gave Atticus notice. 
There passed all the while a constant commerce of 
letters between him and Brutus, who desired a 
personal conference with him at Lanuvium, in 
which Cicero resolved to humour him, though he 
did not think it prudent at that time, when without 
any particular use it would only give jealousy to 
Antony. But the nearer he came to the city, the 
more he was discouraged from the thoughts of en- 
tering it: he understood that it was filled with 
soldiers ; that Antony came thither attended by a 
strong body of them ; that all his views were bent 
on war ; and that he designed to transfer the pro- 
vince of Gaul from D. Brutus to himself, by a 
vote of the peopled Hirtius dissuaded his going, 

1> Ad Ati ii. 6 ; Dion. Hal. procem. 1. 

c Libnun meum ilium 6,v€KdoTOV nondimi, ut volui, 
perpolivi Ista vero, quae tu context vis, aliud quoddam 
separatum volumen exspectant. Ego autem, credas mihi 
velim, minore periculo existimo contra illas nefarias 
partes vivo tyranno dici potuisse, quam mortuo. Ille 
enim nescio quo pacto ferebat me quidem mirabiliter. 
Nunc quacunque nos commovimus, ad Caesaris non modo 
acta, verum etiam cogitata revocamur. [Ad Att xiv. 17*] 
Sed parum intelligo quid me velis scribere — an sic ut in 
tyrannmn jure optima csesum? multa dicentur, multa 
scribentur a nobis, sed alio modo ac tempore. — ^Ibid. xv. 3. 

d Namque illud non dubito, quin, si quid de interitu 
Ceesaris scribas, non patiaris me minimam partem et rei 
et amoris tui ferre. — Ep. Fam. xiL 16. 

« Dio, p. 96 ; it Ascon. in Tog. Candid. 

' Puto enim nobis Lanuvium eundmn, non sine multo 
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ind resolved tosMj amy MmBelf; Varroseiit hiii 
irord that tha Taterang talked deeperatelj sgainet 
all those who did not faruur them : GneveiuB alio 
■dmonisbed him, on tlui part of C. Caisius, to be 
upon his guard, for that certain armed men »ere 
provided for aome attempt at Toaculum. All theae 
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but to withdraw himself from that 
city, where he had not onl; Ronriahed (he sajs) 
with tliE greatest, but lived even a slate with Bome 
dignitji. The major part of the senate followed 
his eiample and fled ont of the city for fear of 
some lioleace. leaving the consuls, with a few of 
their croatures. to make what decrees they thoiutbt 
fit*. 

1 of alFairs made Cicero reeolve to 
proieontE what he had long been projecting, his 
Toyage to Greece, to spend a few months with his 
■on at Athens. He despaired of any good from 
these consuls, and intended to see Rome no more 
till their successors entered into olhce, in whose 
listnition he began to place all his hopes, lie 
, therefore, to Dolahella to procure him the 
grant of an honorary lieutenancy ; &nd lest Antony, 
an angry man, as he calls him, should think him- 
self Blighted, he wrote to him too on the aume sub- 
jeet. Dolabelltt immediately named him for one 
of his own hcotenants, which answered his purpose 
alill better, for without obliging htm to any service, 
or limiting him to any time, it left him at full 
liberty to go wherever he pleased ; ao that he 
readily accepted it and prepared for his journey^. 
He heard in the meanwhile from Balhua that the 
senate would he held again on the fifth, wiien com- 
isions would be granted severally to Brutus and 
isius to buy up corn in Asia and Sicily for the 
use of the republic ; and that it would be decreed 
also at the aame time, ibnt provinces should be 
leigned to them with the other prmtors at the 
expiration of the year^. 

Their case at this time was very remarkable, it 
being wholly new in Rome to see prsetors driven 

'. uf the city, where their residence was absolutely 




Decessary, and could not legally be dJspenied with 
for above ten days in the year; but Antony readily 
procured a decree to absolve them from the taws' ; 
being glad to see them in a situation so conlempli- 
ble, stripped of their power and suflering a kind of 
exile, and depending, as it were, upon him for their 
protection : their friends, therefore, at Rome had 
been soliciting the senate for aome extraordinary 
employment to be granted to them, to caver the ap- 
pearance of a Bight and the disgrace of living in 
bonishmeot, when invested with one of the first 
magistracies of the repobUc". 

This was the ground of the commission jast 
mentioned to buy com, which seemed however to 
be below thdr character, and contrived as analfront 
to them by Antony, who affected still to apeak of 
them always with the greatest respect ". But their 
friends thought anything better for them than lo 
sit alill in Italy, where their persoos were eiposed 
to danger from the veteran soldiers, who were all 
now in motion ; and that this employment would 
he a aecority to them for the present, aa well as an 
opportunity of providing for tlieir future safety, hy 
enabliag thorn to execote what they were now me- 
ditating, a design of seizing some provinces abroad 
and arming themselves in defence of the repuUic, 
which was what their enemies were most afrmd of, 
and charged them with publicly, in order to make 
them odions. Cicero in the meantime, at their 
desire, had again recommended tbeir interests to 
Uirtiua, who gave him the fallowing answer. 

'■ I wish that Brutus and Cassius eould be pre- 
vailed with by you as easily to lay aside all crafty 
cou[icila, as tbey can obtain by joofrom me what- 
ever they desire. They were leaving Italy, you 
say, when they wrote to yoaJ Whither, or where, 
fore ? do not let them go, I beseech yon, my dear 
Cicero, nor suffer the republic to be wholly lost ; 
though overwhelmed indeed already by these ra- 
pines, burnings, murders. If thayare aiiaidof any. 
thing, let them be upon their guard, but act nothing 
offensively ; they will not, 1 am confident, gain a 
tittle the mare by the most vigorous, than the 
most pacific measures, if they use but caution. 
The tilings which are now stirring cannot- last 
long, but if made the subject of war, will acqnire 
present strength to hurt. Let me know your 
opinion of what may be expected from them." 
Cicero sent him word, that he would be answer- 
able for their attempting nothing desperate ; and 
was informed, at the same time by Baibus, that 
Servilia, Brutas's mother, bad undertaken that 
hey should not leave Italy". 

Servilia, though sister to Cato, had been one of 
Ciesar's mistresses, and neit to Cleopatra, the 
msot beloved of them all. In the civil war he 
gave her several rich larms out of his Pompeion 
confiscationa, and is said to have bought a single 
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jewel for her at the price of about 50,000/. p She 
was a woman of spirit and intrigue, in great credit 
with the Csesarean party, and at this very time 
possessed the estate and villa of Pontius Aquila, 
one of the conspirators, which had been confis- 
cated and granted to her by Caesar. Cicero reckons 
it among the solecisms of the times, that the 
mother of the tyrant-killer should hold the estate 
of one of her son's accomplices ^ ; yet she had 
such a share in all the counsels of Brutus, that it 
made Cicero the less inclined to enter into them, 
or to be concerned with one whom he could not 
trust. ** When he is influenced so much,'* says he, 
" by his mother's advice, or at least her entreaties, 
why should I interpose myself ?" 

At their desire, however, he went over to them 
at Antium, to assist at a select council of friends, 
called to deliberate on what was proper for them 
to do with regard to this new commission. There 
were present among others, Favonius, Servilia, 
Porcia, Brutus's wife, and his sister Tertulla, the 
wife of Cassius. Brutus was much pleased at 
his coming, and after the first compliments, begged 
him to deliver his opinion to the company on the 
subject of their meeting. Upon which he pre- 
sently advised, what he had been considering on 
the road, *' that Brutus should go to Asia, and 
undertake the affair of the com : that the only 
thing to be done at present was, to provide for 
their safety ; that their safety was a certain benefit 
to the republic. Here Cassius interrupted him, 
and, with great fierceness in his looks, protested 
that he would not go to Sicily, nor accept as a 
favour what was intended as an affront, but would 
go to Achaia. Brutus said that he would go to 
Rome, if Cicero thought it proper for him ; but 
Cicero declared it impossible for him to be safe 
there. But supposing, says he, that I could be 
safe ? Why then, says Cicero, I should advise it 
by all means, as the best thing which you could 
do, and better than any province. After much 
discourse and complaining for the loss of their 
opportunities, for which Cassius laid all the blame 
on D. Brutus, Cicero said, that though that was 
true, yet it was in vain to talk of what was past ; 
and as the case then stood, he saw nothing left but 
to follow his advice, to which they all at last 
seemed to agree, especially when Servilia under- 
took by her mediation, to get the affair of the 
corn left out of their commission ; and Brutus 
consented that the plays and shows, with which 
he was to entertain the city shortly as praetor, 
should be given by proxy in his absence. Cicero 
took his leave, pleased with nothing in the con- 
ference but the consciousness of having done his 
duty : for as to the rest, he gave all, he says, for 
lost; found the vessel not, only broken, but shat- 
tered to pieces, and neither prudence, reason, or 
design in what they were doing ; so that if he 
had any doubt before, he had none now, but longed 
to get abroad as soon as possible".'' 

P Ante alias dilexit M. Bruti matrem Serviliam,-— cui 
sexagies II. S. margaritam meroatus est, &o.-- Sueton. in 
' J. Caes. 50. 

4 Quin etiam hoc ipso tempore multa dTrotrtJAouca : 
Pontii Neapolitanum a matre tyrannoctoni posBideri.— Ad 
Att. xiv. 21. 

r Matris consilio cum utatur, vel etiam preclbus, quid 
me interponam ?— Ad Att. xv. 10. 

• Ad Att. XV. 11,12. 



Octavius, upon his coming to Rome, was very 
roughly received by Antony : who, despising his 
age and want of experience, was so far from treat- 
ing him as Caesar's heir, or giving him possession 
of his estate, that he openly threatened and 
thwarted him in all his pretensions ; nor would 
suffer him to be chosen tribune, to which he 
aspired, with the seeming favour of the people, in 
the room of that Cinna who was killed at Caesar's 
funerals This necessarily drew the regard of the 
republican party towards him, and Cicero began 
to take the more notice of him in proportion as 
Antony grew more and more formidable : at 
present he gives the following account of him. 
** Octavianus, I perceive, has parts and spirit, and 
seems to be affected, as we could wish, towards 
our heroes : but how far we may trust his age, 
name, succession, education, is a matter of great 
deliberation. His father-in-law, who came to see 
me at Astura, thinks not at all. He must be che- 
rished however, if for nothing else, yet to keep 
him at a distance from Antony. Marcellus acte 
nobly, if he instils into him a good disposition 
towairds our friends. He seemed to be much in- 
fluenced by him, but to have no confidence in 
Pansa and Hirtius ; his natural disposition is good, 
if it does but holdn." 

In the midst of these affairs with which his 
mind, as he complains, was much distracted, he 
pursued his literary studies with his usual ardour ; 
and to avoid the great resort of company, which 
interrupted him, at his house near Baiae, he re- 
moved to his Pompeian villa, on the south 'side of 
Naples. Here he began his book of Offices, for 
the use and instruction of his son, designed, he 
says, to be the fruit of this excursion ; he com- 
posed also an oration, adapted to the state of the 
times, and sent it to Atticus, to be suppressed or 
published at his discretion ; promising him withal 
to finish and send him in a short time his Secret 
History or Anecdote, in the manner of Heraclides, 
to be kept close in his cabinet'. 

Before he could leave Italy, he was obliged 
to return to Tusculum to settle his private 
affairs, and provide his equipage ; and wrote to 
Dolabella, to give orders for the mules and other 
necessaries, which the government used to furnish 
to those who went abroad with a public character'. 
Here Atticus and he took leave of each other, 
with all possible marks of the most sincere and 
tender affection. The unsettled condition of the 
times, and the uncertainty when, or in what cir- 
cumstances they should meet again, raised several 
melancholy reflections in them both, which, as 
soon as they parted, drew m any tears from Atticus, 

t In locum tribimi plebis forte demortui candidatum 
petitorem se ostendit— aed adversante oonatibus suis M. 
Antonio consule — Sueton. in August. 10; Dio, p. 272; 
App. p. 506. 

« Ad Att. XV. 12. 

X Nos bic <f>i\o(ro<f>oififva (quidenimaliud?) etr^ ircpl 
Tov KoB'fjKOVTOS magnlficc explicamus, irpoffipwvovyLtv 
que Ciceroni ; qua de re enim potius pater filio ? Deinde 
alia. Quid quaeres? Extabit opera per^prinatiimiB hi\j us. 
^Ego autem in Pompeianum pruperabam, non quod hoc 
loco quidquam pulchrius, sed interxwllatores illic minus 
moleeti — 

Orationem tibi misi. Ejus custodiendae et proferendae 
arbitrium tuum— Jam probo 'HpaicAc^Siov, praeaertim cum 
tu tantopere deleotere— enitar igitur.— Ad Att. zv. 13, 14. 

7 Ibid. 18. 
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of whioh ho gsre Cicero an ncrount in hia next 
IdtCer. with a promise to Mlow bim into Greece. 
Cic«ro answered him witli equal tendemeaa i "It 
mOTCd me," lays be, "lo heir of the tears which 
yoH shed after you left me t h«d yon done it in m j 
pretence, 1 ahould bate drapC perbapi all thoughts 
of my joiirne;. That pnrt however pleaaei me, 
where ;od comfort yonraelf with the hope* of nur 
meeting again ahortly, wliith pxpectalion indeeii is 
what chiefly supports toe ; I will write lo jou 
perpetually, |;ive you an account of everything 
which relates to Bratus, send yoa very shortly uiy 
treatise on Glory, and finish for you the other 
work, to be locked op with yonr treaaure, ■" &c. 

Theae little passages from familiar letters, illas- 
trate more elTectually the real characters of men. 
than any of their more specious and public acts. It 
is coEniuonly thnn^ht the part of a sCat^mab. to 
divest himself of everything natural, and banisb 
every paBsion that ilofa not serre bia interest or 
ambition ; but here we see a quite difieaynt charac- 
ter : one of the greatest atalesmen of the world 
cheriahiog and cultivating in himaolf the soft and 
social aifections of loie and friendship, as knowing 
them to he designed eqnally by nature for the com- 
fort as well of pnblie as private life. 

Atticus likewise, whose philosophy was as incom- 
patible aa ambition with all afiectiona that did not 
terminate in himself, was frequently drawn by the 
gDfldness of his nature to correct the tieiousnesa 
of hia principle. He had often reproved Cicero 
for an excess of love to his daughter Tullia, yet 
he no sooner got a little Attica of his own than he 
began to dlecoier the same fondness, which gave 
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another letter, " I am mightily pleased with the | 
fundnesB that yon express for your little daughter, 
and to see yon feel at last, that the love of oui 
children does not flow from habit or fashion, bul 
from nature ; for if tliat be not so, there can be an 
natural conjunction between one man and another^ 
without whicli all society must neueaaarily he dia- 

Tiiere was now great expectation of the shows | 
and plays which Brutns, aa prietor of the city, i 
was going to exhibit, according to annual cuatom, ; 
in honour of .^pallo, on the third of July ; and i 
all people were attentive and inpstient to see ia f 
what mauner Ibey wanid he received. Brutns f 
wrote to Cicero, to b^ that he would grace then 
with his presence; but Cicero thought the reqnes' 
absurd, nor at all agreeable to Brutua's nsual pru 
deuce. His answer was, "that he was got too fai 
upon hia journey to have it now in his power, and 
that it would be very improper for him, who had not 
been in Rome since it woa filled with aoldiers, not 
so much out of regard to hia danger as his dignity, 
to run thither on a Budden to see plays; that in 
such times as these, though it waa reputable for 
those to give plays whose office required it, yet 
for hii seeing them, as it was not necessary, ao 
neither would it be thought decent**." He was 
heartily solicitous, however, that they might meet 
with all imaginable encouragement, and charged 
Atticus to send him a particnlor account of what 
passed on each day from their first opening. < 

The success of them answered all their bo^ 
for they were received with an incredible applaow J 
by all ranks, though Antony's brother, Cains, ai 
the next privtor in olfice, presided at them. On* 
of the plays was " Tereus." a tragedy of Accius, 
which having many strokes in it on the characteri 
and acts of tyrants, was infinitely clapped by the ■ 
people. Atticus performed hia part to Cicero, I 
and sent him a panctunl account of what paBied j 
every day, which he constantly communicated ti 
Brutus, who was now in his neighbourhood ; ii 
Nesis, a little isle on the Campanian shore, the 
aeat of young Lucullus. In his answer to Attico! 
" Your letters," says he, " were very acceptable I 
Brutus : I Bpent several hours with him, soon after 
1 received them; he seemed to be delighted with 
theaccnunt of ■ Tereus, 'and thought himself more 
obliged to the poet Accius who made it, than to 
tbe prstor Antony, who presided at it. But the 
more joy you send as of this sort, the more indig- 
nation it gives me to see the Roman people employ 
their handa in clapping plays, not in defending tbe 
repuhlic. This perhaps may provoke our enei 
to disraver themselves before tbey intended it, 
if they be but mortified, 1 care not by * 
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means <^/' In a speech made afterwards to the 
senate, he urges this judgment of the city as a pro- 
per lesson to Antony, to teach him the way to glory. 
** Chappy Brutus !" says he, ** who when driven 
from Rome by force of arms, resided still in the 
hearts and bowels of his citizens, who made them- 
selves amends for the absence of their deliverer, 
by their perpetual applauses and acclamations <*.'' 

But there was one thing which, through the 
inadvertency of Brutus*s managers, or the contriv- 
ance of the praetor Antony, gave Brutus some 
uneasiness : that in the edict for proclaiming his 
shows, the month, instead of Quintilis, was styled 
July, by its new name lately given to it in honour 
of Caesar; for it raised great speculation, and 
was thought strange, that Brutus by edict should 
acknowledge and, confirm an act, contrived to 
perpetuate the honour of tyranny. This little 
circumstance greatly disturbed him, imagining, 
that it would be reflected upon as a mean condes- 
cension ; and since it could not be remedied as to 
the plays, he resolved to correct it for the rest of 
the shows ; and gave immediate orders, that the 
huntings of the wild beasts, which were to follow, 
should be proclaimed for the thirteenth of Quin- 
tilis*. 

While Cicero continued in these parts, he spent 
the greatest share of his time with Brutus ; and 
as they were one day together, L. Libo came to 
them, with letters just received from young S. 
Pompey, his son-in-law, with proposals of an ac- 
commodation addressed to the consuls, on which 
he desired their opinion. Cicero thought them 
drawn with great gravity and propriety of expres- 
sion, excepting a few inaccuracies, and advised 
only to change the address ; and instead of the 
consuls, to whom alone they were directed, to add 
the other magistrates, with the senate and people 
of Rome, lest the consuls should suppress them, 
as belonging only to themselves. These letters 
brought in substance, '* that Pompey was now 
master of seven legions : that as he had just 
stormed a town called Borea, he received the news 
of Csesar's death, which caused a wonderful joy, 
and change of affairs through the province of 
Spain, and a concourse of people to him from all 
parts. The sum of his demands was, that all who 
had the command of armies should dismiss them ; 
but to Libo he signified, that unless his father's 
estate and house at Rome, which Antony now pos- 
sessed, were restored to him, he would agree to 
nothing ^'* 

c Bruto tuae literae grate erant. Fui enim apud ilium 
multas horas in Neside, cum paullo ante tuas literas acce- 
pissem. Delectari mihi Tereo videbatur ; et habere majo- 
rem Accio, quam Antonio, gratiam. Mihi autem quo 
Istiora sunt, eo plus stomachi et molestiae est, populum 
Romanum manus suas, non in defendenda republica sed 
in plaudendo consiunere. Mihi quidem videntur, istorum 
animi incendi etiam ad repraesentandam improbitatem 
suam. Sed tamen dum modo doleant aliquid, doleant 
quodlibet.— Ad Att. xvi. 2. 

<1 Quid ? Apollinarium ludorum plausus, vel testimonia 
potius, et Judicia populi Romani parum magna videban- 
tur? O beatos illos, qui cum adesse ipsis propter vim 
armorum non licebat, aderant tamen, et in meduUis populi 
Romani ac visceribus haerebant ! nisi forte Accio turn 
plaudi— et non Bruto putabatis, dec. — Phil. i. 15. 

« Quam ille doluit de Nonis Juliis ! mirifice est contur- 
batus. Itaque sese scripturum aiebat, ut venationem etiam, 
quae postridie ludos Apollinares futura est, proscriberent, 
Ui. Id. Quint.— Ad. Att. xvi. 4. ' Ibid. 



This overture from Pompey was procured chiefly 
by the management of Lepidus ' : who having the 
province of Spain assigned to him, where Pompey 
was very strong, had no mind to be engaged in a 
war at such a distance from Rome, and drawn ofif 
from attending to the main point in view, the event 
of affairs in Italy ; for which purpose, on pretence 
of the public quiet, he made the offer of a treaty 
on honourable terms to Pompey, and ** that, on 
condition of laying down his arms, and quitting 
the province, he should be restored to all his 
estates and honours, and have the command of 
the whole naval power of Rome, in the same 
manner as his father had it before him ; all which 
was proposed and recommended to the senate by 
Antony himself*." Where to preserve a due 
respect to Caesar's acts, by which Pompey's estates 
had been confiscated, it was decreed that the same 
sum, for which they had been sold, should be given 
to him by the public, to enable him to purchase 
them agai^ This amounted to above five millions 
and a-half of our money, exclusive of his jewels, 
plate, and furniture ; which being wholly embez- 
zled, he was content to lose^ On these terms, 
ratified by the authority of the senate, Pompey 
actually quitted Spain, and came to Marseilles. 
The project was wisely concerted by Lepidus and 
Antony ; for, while it carried a show of modera- 
tion and disposition to peace, it disarmed a despe- 
rate enemy, who was in condition to give a great 
obstruction to their designs, and diversion to their 
arms, at a time when the necessity of their inte- 
rests required their presence and whole attention 
at home, to lity a firm foundation of their power in 
the heart and centre of the empire. 

.There happened an incident at this time of a 
domestic kind, which gave some pleasure both to 
Cicero and Atticus : the unexpected conversion of 
their nephew Quintus. He had long ago deserted 
his father and uncle, and attached himself wholly 
to C«esar, who supplied him liberally with money. 
On Caesar's death he adhered still to the same 
cause, and was in the utmost confidence with 
Antony ; and, as Atticus calls him, his right 
hand'', or the minister of all his projects in the 
city ; but upon some late disgust, he began to make 
overtures to his friends of coming over to Brutus, 
pretending to have conceived an abhorrence of 
Antony's designs, and signifying to his father that 
Antony would have engaged him to seize some 
strong post in the city, and declare him dic- 
tator ; and upon his refusal, was become his 
enemy ^ The father, overjoyed at this change, 
carried his son to Cicero, to persuade him of his 

g Phil. V. 13, 14, Ac. ; it. Phil. xiii. 4, 5, Ac. 

J» App. p. 628 ; Dio, xlv. 275. 

^ Salvis enim actis Caesaris, quae concordiae causa defen- 
dimus, Pompeio sua domus patebit, eamque non minoris, 
quam Antonius emit, redimet— — decrevistis tantam pecu- 
niam Pompeio, quantam ex bonis patriis in praedae 4issi- 
patione inimicus victor redegisset — ^nam argentum, vestem, 
supellectilem, vinura amittet aequo animo, quae ille helluo 
dissipavit— atque illud septies millies, quod adolescoiti, 
Patres Ck)nscripti, spopondistis, ita describetur, ut videatur 
a vobis Cn. Pompeii filius in patrimonio suo coUocatus. — 
PhiL xiiL & 

k Quintus filius, ut scribis, Antonil est dextella.— Ad 
Att xiv. 20. 

1 Quintus pater exultat laetitia. Scripsit enim filius, se 
idcirco profugere ad Brutum voluisse, quod ciun sibi nego- 
tium daret Antonius, ut cum dictatorem cflSceret, praesidium 
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uncentf, and to bef hit interceeeion nlao will) 
AttiCDi, to be reconciled to him ; but Cicern, nho 
knew the fickleness and perfidy of the yonth, gave 
little credit to bim: taking the whale for a con- 
trivance only to draw mun«y from them ; yet in 
complianoe with their request, he wrote what they 
degired to Attifms, but sent him another letter at 
the same time with his real thanghts on the 

" Onr nephew Quintus," asya he, " promises to 
be a very Cato. Both his father aod be haie been 
pressing me, that I wanld nndertake for him to 
you ; yet so. that you should not believe him, till 
you yourself had seen the elfects af it. I sbaL 
gite him tiierefore such a letter Co you as he would 
have ; but let it not more yoa, for 1 have written 
this lest ynu should imagine that I am moved my- 
self. The gods grant that he may perform what 
he promiies, for it will he a common joy to us all. 
I will say ootbiDg more of it at preaenf"," Ike. 

But yonng Qointos got the better, at last, of all 
Cicero's susptcions ; and after spending several 
days with him, convinced him, by his whole beha- 
viour and eanversatian, that he was in earnest : 
BO that he not only recommended him very sflec- 
tlonaCely ta Atticua, hut presented him also to 
Brutui, to make the offer of his service to him in 
peraon. " If he had not wholly persuaded me," 
aayshe, "that what I am sayiog of him is certainly 



luld ni 






tell yon, for I carried the youth with i 
(us, who was so well satiafied with bim, that he 
gave him full credit, without suITering me to he his 
sponsor ; in commending bim, be mentioned you 
in the kindest manner, and at parting, embraced 
and kissed him. Wherefore, though there is reasoD 
rather to congratulate, than to eatteat yon, yet I 
beg, that whatever he may have done hitherto, 
through tho weakness of age, with more levity than 
became him, jrou would believe it all to be uow 
over"," fee. 

Qnintui Iiept his word with them ; and to give 
proof of hia zeal and sincerity, was so liardy, 
before the end of the year, as to undertake to 
accuse Antony to the people, for plundering the 
temple of Opis°. But this accident of changing 
bis party, which gave so much joy at present to 
the whoifl family, though owing rather to a giddi- 
oesa of temper than any good principle, proved 
fatal not long after, both to the young man and his 
father : as it seems to have been the most probable 
cause of their being proEcribed and murdered the 
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year following, by Antony's order, together with 
Cicero himself. 

Cicero was now ready far his voyage, and had 
provided three little yachts or galleys to transport 
himself and his attendants ; but as there was a 
report of legious arriving daily from abroad, and 
nf pirates also at sen, he thought it would he safer 

had drawn together a fleet of good force, which 
now lay upon the coasf. He gave several hints 
of this design to Brutus, who received it more 
coldly than he expected, and seemed uncertain and 
irresolute ahobt the time of his own going. He 
reaolved, therefore, to embark withont farther de- 
lay, though in some perplexity to the last, about 
the expediency of the voyage, and jealous of iti 
being censured, as a desertion of bis country. But 
Atticus kept up his spirits, by assuring him con-r 
stantly in hts letters Uiat all people approved it at 
Rome, provided that he kept his word, of returning 
by the first of the new yeari. 

He sailed slowly along the coUBt towards Rhe- 
gium, going ashore every night to lodge with some 
friend or client. He spent one day at Velin, the 
native place of Trebatius -, whence he wrote a kind 
letter to him, dated the nineteenth of July, advis- 
ing bim " by no means to seli that family estate," 
as he then designed, ' ' situated so healthfully and 
agreeably, and affording a oonvenient retreat from 
the confusion of the times, among a people who 
entirely loved him'." At this phice lie began his 
treatise of " Topics,' ' or the art of finding arguments 
on any question : it was an Db<itract of Aristotle's 
piece on the same subject, which Trebatius, bap- 

Iiening once to meet with in Cicero's Tuaculan 
ibrary, had begged of bim to explain. But Cicero 
never found leisure ibr it till this voyage, in which 
he was reminded of the task by the sight of Velia ; 
and tbough be had neither Aristotle nor any other 
book to help him, he drex it up from his 
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giuto ; whence be sent it to Trebatius, with a letter 
dated the twenty-seventh. He escuses the ob- 
scurity of it from the nature of the argument, 
requiring great attention to understand, and great 
application to redoca it to practice : in which, 
however, he promises to assist him, if he lived to 
return, and found the republic subsisting'. 

In the same voyage, happening to be looking 
over his treatise on the Academic Philosophy, he 
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observed the preface of the third book to be the 
same that he had prefixed to bis book on Glory, 
which he had lately sent to Atticus. It was his 
custom, it seems, to prepare at leisure a number of 
different proems adapted to the general view of his 
studies, and ready to be applied to any of his 
works which he should afterwards publish ; so that 
by mistake he had used this preface twice without 
remembering it : he composed a new one therefore 
on ship-board for the piece on Glory, and sent it 
to Atticus, with orders to bind it up with his copy 
in the place of the former preface*. So wonderful 
was his industry and love of letters, that neither 
the inconvenience of sailing, which he always hated, 
nor the busy thoughts which must needs intrude 
upon him on leaving Italy in such a conjuncture, 
could disturb the calm and regular pursuit of his 
studies. 

From Rhegium, or rather Leucopetra, a promon- 
tory close by it, he passed over to Syracuse on the 
first of August, where he staid but one night, though 
in a city particularly devoted to him, and under Ms 
special protection : but he was unwilling to give um- 
brage or suspicion to those at Rome of having any 
views abroad which concerned the public"; he set 
sail, therefore, again the next morning towards 
Greece, but was driven back by contrary winds to 
Leucopetra ; and, after a second attempt with no 
better success, was forced to repose himself in the 
villa of his friend Valerius, and wait for the oppor- 
tunity of a fair wind*. 

t Nunc negligentiam meam cognosce. De Gloria librum 
ad te misi, at in eo procemium id est, quod in Acadeniico 
tertio. Id evenit ob earn rem, quod habeo volumen pro- 
oemiorum : ex eo eligere soleo, cum aliquod a^ryypafXfxa 
institui. Itaque jam in Tusculano, qui non meminissem 
me abusum isto prooemio, conjeci id in eum librum, quern 
tibi misi. Cum autem in navi legerem Academicos, 
agnovi erratum meum, itaque statim novum prooemium 
exaravi; tibi misi.— Ad Att. xvi..6. 

N.B. A collection of pre/aces prepared beforehand, and 
calculated indifferently for any treatise, will be thought 
perhaps a strange and fantastical way of composing : but 
though they had no necessary connection with the subject 
of any particular work, they were yet adapted to the gene- 
ral view of his writings, and contrived severally to serve 
the different ends which he proposed by the publication of 
them. Thus, in some he takes occasion to celebrate the 
praises of his principal friends, to whom they were 
addressed ; in others, to enter into a general defence of 
Philosophy, in answer to those who censured him for 
spending so much time upon it : in some, he represents 
the miserable state of the times, and subversion of the 
republic, in a manner proper to alarm his citizens, and 
rouse them to assert their ancient liberty ; in others, he 
contrives to give a beautiful description of some of his 
villag or gardens, where the scene of the dialogue was laid, 
all which the reader will find very agreeably executed in 
the prefaces of his philosophical pieces ; which are yet 
connected so artfully with the treatises that follow them, 
and lead us so naturally into the argument, as if they had 
been originally contrived for the sake of introducing it.— 
Tufic. Disp. init. ; De Div. ii. 1 ; De Fin. i. 1 ; DeLegib. ii. 1. 

n Kal. Sext. veni Syracusas — quae tamen urbs mihi con- 
Junctissima, plus una me nocte cupiens retinere non potuit 
Veritus sum, ne mens repentinus ad meos necessaries 
ad ventus suspicionis aliquid afferret, si essem conmioratus. 
—Phil. i. 3. 

* Cum me ex Sicilia ad Leucopetram, quod est promon- 
torium agri Rhegini, venti detulissent ; ab eo loco con- 
scendi, ut transmitterem ; nee ita multum provectus, 
rejectus austro sura in eum ipsum locum— [Ibid.] ibi cum 
ventum expeotarem : erat enim villa Valerii nostri, ut 
familiariter essem, et libenter.— Ad Att xvL 7. 



Here the principal inhabitants of the country 
came to pay him their compliments ; some of them 
fresh from Rome, who brought great news of an 
unexpected turn of affairs there towards a general 
pacification : ** That Antony seemed disposed to 
listen to reason ; to desist from his pretensions to 
Gaul, submit to the authority of the senate, and 
make up matters with Brutus and Cassius, who 
had written circular letters to all the principal se- 
nators to beg their attendance in the senate on the 
first of September ; and that Cicero^s absence was 
particularly regretted, and even blamed at such a 
crisis 7.'' This agreeable account of things made 
him presently drop all thoughts of pursuing his 
voyage ; in which he was confirmed likewise by 
letters from Atticus, who, contrary to his former 
advice, pressed him now, in strong and pathetic 
terms, tp come back again to Rome. 

He returned therefore by the same course which 
he had before taken, and came back to Velia on the 
seventeenth of August : Brutus lay within three 
miles of it with his fleet, and hearing of his arrival, 
came immediately on foot to salute him. ** He de- 
clared himself exceedingly pleased with Cicero's 
return ; owned that he had never approved, though 
he had not dissuaded the voyage, thinking it inde- 
cent to give advice to a man of his experience ; but 
now told him plainly that he had escaped two great 
imputations on his character, — the one, of too hasty 
a despair and desertion of the common cause ; the 
other, of the vanity of going to see the Olympic 
games. This last, (as Cicero says,) would have 
been shameful for him in any state of the republic ; 
but in the present, unpardonable ; and professes 
himself therefore greatly obliged to the winds for 
preserving him from such an infamy, and, like 
good citizens, blowing him back to the service of 
his country*." 

Brutus informed him likewise of what had passed 
in the senate on the first of August, and how Piso 
had signalised himself by a brave and honest speech, 
and some vigorous motions in favour of the public 
liberty, in which nobody had the courage to second 
him. He produced also Antony's edict, and their 
answer to it, which pleased Cicero very much : but 
on the whole, though he was still satisfied with his 
resolution of returning, yet he found no such rea- 
son for it as his first intelligence had suggested, nor 
any hopes of doing much service at Rome ; where 
there was not one senator who had the courage to 
support Piso, nor Piso himself the resolution to 
appear in the senate again the next day*. 

This was the last conference that he ever had 
with Brutus ; who, together with Cassius, left Italy 
soon after it. They were both to succeed of course, 

7 Rhegini quidam, illustres homines eo venerunt, Roma 
sane recentes — haec afferebant, edictum Bruti et Cassii ; et 
fore frequentem senatum K!aL a Bruto et Cassio literas 
missas ad consulares et pnetorios ; ut adessent, rogare. 
Summam spem nunciabant, fore, ut Antonius cederet, res 
conveniret, nostri Romam redirent. Addebant etiam me 
desiderari, subaccusari, dec. — Ad Att. xvL 7* 

> Nam xvL Kal. Sept. cum venissem Yeliam, Brutus 
audivit, erat enim cum suis navibus apud Heletem flu- 
vium citra Yeliam millia passuum iii pedibus ad me 
statim. Dii immortales, quam valde ille reditu, vel potius 
reversione mea laetatus est? Effudit ilia omnia, quae 
tacuerat — se autem laetari quod effugissem duas maximas 
vituperationes, dec. — Ad Att xvL 7 ; Ep> Fam. xii. S5, it 
ad Brut 15. 

» Ad Att ibid. ; Phil. L 4, 5 ; Ep. Fam. xU. 2. 
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u all iineCors did at tbe eipiration of their office, 
to the govenimeat of some proviace, vhicb wae 
assigned to tliem either by lot, or bj on eiCmordi- 
oarf decree of Iha eeiiBte. Cnsar hid intended 
Macedonia for tbe one, and S;ris fbr tbe other; 
but u thess were two of the most important oodi- 
manda of the empire, and would throw a gre&t 
power into their bands at a time when their ene- 
mies were tuking measures to deatroj them, so 
Antony contrived to get two otber proTinces de- 
creed to them of an inferior kind ; Crete to Bmtut, 
and Cyrene to Csssius ; and by a law of the people, 
procured Macedonia and Svria to be conferred upon 
himself and Lis CDlleagueDolabetla. In con sequence 
of whicb, he sent bis brother Cains in all haste to 
poateai himself of llie first, and DolabeUa to secure 
'he second, before their rivals could be in condition 
BCTM them by force, of which they were much 
afraid ; taking it for granted that this wis tlie pro- 
ject nhieb Brutus and Cassias were now meditating. 
CaasiDS had acquired a great reputation in the East, 
bj his conduct in the Parthian war ; and Brntoswas 
highly honoured in Greece for bia eminent virtue 
and love of philosophy ; tbey resolved therefore to 
alight tbe petty provinces which were grauted to 
them, and to try their fortunes in the more power- 
ful ones that Cieaar had promised them ; and with 
that view had provided the fleets above-meDtioaed 
to transport themselves to those countries which 
they had destined for tbe scene of action; Brutns 
to Macedonia, Casslua to Syria, where we shall 
soon have occasion to giie a farther account of 
their success''. 

Cicero in the mean while parsaed bis joumey 
towards Rome, where be arrived on the last of the 
month. On his approach to the city, such multi- 
tudes flocked out to meet bim, that the whole day 
was spent in receiving the compliments and con- 
gratulations of faia friends as he passed along to his 

which he was particularly snmmoued by Antony, 
bnt eicttsed himijelf bj a civil message, as beiog 
too much indisposed by the fatigue of his joumey. 
Antony took this as an affront, and in sreat rage 
threatened openly in the senate tjt ordei 
to be pulled down, if he did not come imi 
till, by the inLerpasilian of the assembly, ue was 
diasuaded from using any violence"^. 

[Tie business of the day was to decree some new 
and eitraardinory honours to the memory of Ciesar, 
with a religious supplication to him as to a divinity. 
Cicero was determiiied not to concur in it, yet knew 
that an opposition would not oidy bs fruitless, but 
dangerous ; and for that reason staid away. An- 
tony, on the other hand, was desirous to have him 
there, fancying that he would either b« frightened 
into a compliance, which would lessen bim with his 
own party, or, by opposing what w^s intended, make 
himself odious to the soldiery ; but as be was ab- 
sent, the decree passed without any contradiction. 
The senate met again tbe next day, when Antony 
thought fit to absent himself, and leave the stage 
. clear to Cicero" ; who accordingly appeared, and 



delivered the firat of thoae speeches which, 
talion of Demosthenes, were called afierwards hii 
Philippics. He opens it with a pirticolor accoi 
of the motives of his late vo<iage, and sudden : 
turn ; of faia interview with Brutus, and his regret 
at leaving him. " At Velia," says he, " I saw 
Brutus : with what grief I saw him, I need not tell 
you : 1 could not but think it aeandalous for me to 
return to a city from which he was forced to retire, 
and to flhd myself sate in any place where he could 
not be BO ; yet Brutus was not half so much moved 
'''■'"■ "■ ' " luppnrtcdby the consciousncas of 



noble a. 



t the ii 



! eipressed the greatest for 
yours." He then declares, " that he came to se- 
cond nso ; and in case of any accidents, uf which 
maoy seemed to surround him, to leave that day's 
speech as a monument of his perpetual fidelity to 



ountry'- 



■supon 



the republic, he lakes occasion to complain of " the 
unprecedented violence of Antony's treatment of 
him the day before, who would not have been 
better pleased with him had he been present ; for 
he should never have consented to pollute tbe re- 
public with so detestable a religion, and biend th« 
honours of the gods with those of a dead man." 
He " piayi the gods to for^veboth the senate and 
the people for their forced consent to it : that hs 
would never have decreed it, thongh it had hceu to 
old Brutus himself, who first delivered Rome from 
regal tyranny, and, at the dietance of live centuries, 
bad propagated a race from tbe same stock to do 
their country the same service'." He " returns 
thanks to Fiso for what he bad said in that place 
the month before ; wishes that he bad been present 
to second him; and reproves the other conKulars 
for betraying their dignity by deserting him." As 
to the public aflaim, he dwells chieHj on Antony's 
abuse of their decree to confirm Cesar'a acts : de- 
clares himself " still for tbe confirmation of them ; 
not that he liked them, bnt for tbe sake of peace ; 
yet of the genuine acts only, soch as Ciesar binuelf 
had completed; not the imperfect notes and me- 
morandums of his pocket-books; not every scrap 

' He 
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I 
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pretending such a zeal for Ceesar's acts, yet vio- 
lating tho most solemn and authentic of them, hia 
laws (of which he gives several eiamples); thinks 
it intolerable to oblige them to the performance of ' 
all Ctesai's promises, yet annul so freely what | 
ought to be held the most sacred and inviolable of 
anything that he had done." He addresses him- 
self pathetically to both the consnisi though Dola- 
beUa only was present ; tells tbem. " that they had 
no reason to resent Ma speaking so ireelj on the 
behalf of tJie republic; that be made do personal 
reflections ; had not touched their characters, theii 
lives, and manners: that if he offended in that 
way, he desired no quarter'' ; but if, according to 
his custom, he delivered himself with all freedom 
on public affairs, he begged, in the first pLice, that 
they wonld not be angry ; in the neit, that if they 
were, tbey would express their anger as became 
citizens, by civil, not military metboda : that he | 
had been admonished, indeed, not to enpeet that 
the same liberty w ouldi he allowed to him, the | 
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enemy of Caesar, which had been indulged to Piso, 
his father-in-law ; that Antony would resent what- 
ever was said against his will, though free from 
personal injury; if so, he must bear it as well as 
he could." Then, after touching on their plunder- 
ing the temple of Opis of those sums which might 
have been of great service to the state, he observes, 
'* that whatever the vulgar might think, money was 
not the thing which they aimed at ; that their souls 
were too noble for that, and had greater designs in 
view' : but they quite mistook the road to glory, if 
they thought it to consist in a single man's having 
more power than a whole people. That to be dear 
to our citizens, to deserve well of our country, to 
be praised, respected, beloved, was truly glorious ; 
to be feared and hated, always invidious, detestable, 
weak, and tottering. That Caesar's fate was a warn- 
ing to them how much better it was to be loved 
than to be feared : that no man could live happy 
who held life on such terms that it might be taken 
from him not only with impunity but with praise**." 
He puts them in mind of the many public demon- 
strations of the people's disaffection to them, and 
their constant applauses and acclamations to those 
who opposed them ; to which he begs them " to 
attend with more care, in order to learn the way 
how to be truly great and glorious." He concludes 
by declaring, ** that he had now reaped the full fruit 
of his return, by giving this public testimony of his 
constant adherence to the interests of his country : 
that he would use the same liberty oftener, if he 
found that he could do it with safety ; if not, would 
reserve himself as well as he could to better times, 
not so much out of regard to himself as to the 
republic." 

In speaking afterwards of this day^s debate, he 
says, that ^* whilst the rest of the senate behaved 
like slaves, he alone showed himself to be free ; and 
though he spoke indeed with less freedom than it 
had been his custom to do, yet it was with more 
than the dangers with which he was threatened 
seemed to allow'." Antony was greatly enraged 
at his speech, and summoned another meeting of 
the senate for the nineteenth, where he again re- 
quired Cicero's attendance, being resolved to answer 
him in person, and justify his own conduct : for 
which end, he employed himself during the interval 
in preparing the materials of a speech, and declaim- 
ing against Cicero in his villa near Tibur. The 
senate met on the appointed day in the Temple of 
Concord, whither Antony came with a strong guard, 
and in great expectation of meeting Cicero, whom 
he had endeavoured by artifice to draw thither : but 
though Cicero himself was ready and desirous to go, 
yet his friends over-ruled and kept him at home, 
being apprehensive of some design intended against 
his life"". 

Antony's speech confirmed their apprehensions, 
in which he poured out the overflowings of his spleen 
with such fury against him, that Cicero, alluding to 

i Phil. L 12. k Ibid. 14. 

1 Locutus sum de republica minus equidem libere, quam 
mea consuetudo, liberius tamen quam periculi mins pos- 
tulabant— PhlL v. 7* 

In summa reliquorum servitute liber unus fuL — ^Ep. 
Fam. xiL 2& 

«> Quo die , si per amicos' mihi oupienti, in senatum 
venire licuisset, caedis initium fecisset a me. — Phil. v. 7. 

Meque cum elicere vellet in canlis causam, tum tentaret 
j insidiis.— Ep. Fam. xiL 3&. 



what he had done a little before in public, says, 
*' that he seemed once more rather to spew than to 
speak"." He produced Cicero's letter to him about 
the restoration of S. Clodius, in which Cicero ac- 
knowledged him not only for his friend, but a good 
citizen ; as if the letter was a confutation of his 
speech, and Cicero had other reasons for quarrel- 
ling with him now than the pretended service of the 
public <*. But the chief thing with which he urged 
him was, his being not only privy to the murder of 
Caesar, but the contriver of it, as well as the author 
of every step which the conspirators had since 
taken : by this he hoped to inflame the soldiers to 
some violence, whom he had planted for that pur- 
pose about the avenues of the temple, and within 
hearing even of their debates. Cicero, in his ac- 
count of it to Cassius, says, ** that he should not 
scruple to own a share in the act, if he could have 
a share in the glory : but that if he had really been 
concerned in it, they should never have left the 
work half finished p," 

He had resided all this while in Rome or the 
neighbourhood; but as a breach with Antony 
wais now inevitable, he thought it necessary for his 
security to remove to a greater distance, to some 
of his villas near Naples. Here he composed his 
second Philippic, by way of reply to Antony ; 
not delivered in the senate, as the tenor of it seems 
to imply, but finished in the country, nor intended 
to be published till things were actually come to 
extremity, and the occasions of the republic made 
it necessary to render Antony's character and 
designs as odious as possible to the people. The 
oration is a most bitter invective on his whole life, 
describing it as a perpetual scene of lewdness, 
faction, violence, rapine, heightened with all the 
colours of wit and eloquence — it was greatly ad- 
mired by the ancients, and shows, that in the 
decline of life Cicero had lost no share of that fire 
and spirit with which his earlier productions are 
animated : but he never had a cause more inte- 
resting or where he had greater reason to exert 
himself: he knew that in case of a rupture, for 
which alone the piece was calculated, either Antony 
or the republic must perish ; and he was deter- 
mined to risk his own life upon the quarrel, nor 
bear the indignity of outliving a second time the 
liberty of his country. 

He sent a copy of this speech to Brutus and 
Cassius, who were infinitely pleased with it : they 
now at last clearly saw that Antony meditated 
nothing but war, and that their affairs were growing 
daily more and more desperate ; and being re- 
solved therefore to leave Italy, they took occasion 
a little before their departure to write the following 
letter in common to Antony. 

Brutus and Cassius, Prcstorsj to Antony ^ Consul, 

" If you are in good health, it is a pleasure to 
us. We have read your letter, exactly of a piece 
with your edict, abusive, threatening, wholly un- 
worthy to be sent from you to us. For our part, 

n Itaque omnibus est visus, ut ad te antea scripsi, vo- 
mere suo more, non dicere. — Ep .Fam. xiL ?. 

o Atque etiam literas, quas me sibi misiase diceret, 
reoitavit, &o.— PhiL iL 4. 

P NuUam aliam ob causam me auctorem fuisse Cesaris 
interficiendi criminatur, nisi ut in me veterani incitentur. 
— Ep. Fam. xiL 2 ; iiL 4. 
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Antonj, ve tuiTe never doue you buj iajurj ; nor 
iiDBgiDeJ that yoa nnnld think it ■tronge, ihiC 
piwlon and mea of our rank should require an;- 
thing by edict of a codbdI : but if you are aogry 



Lodoit 



18 lea 



CDDcerneil tbat you nould uot indulgelhat priiilege 
at least to Bratus and Cusiua : for as to our 
raisin; troops, eiaoling contributions, soliciting 
■nniea, sending expresses beyond sea; since you 
deny that yau ever complained of it, we believe 
yon ; and take it aa a proof of your good intention : 
we do not indeed own any such practices, yet 
Qiiuk it atrange, when you objected nothing of 
that kind, that you could not contain yourself 
from reproaching us with the death of Csesar. 
Consider with yourself whether it is to be endured, 
that for the sake of the public quiet and liberty, 
prEEtors cannot depart from their rights by edict, 
but the cODsnl must presently threaten them with 
arms. Do not think to frighten ua with such 
threats : it is not agreeable to our character to 
be moved by any danger : nor must Antony pre- 
tend to command those by whose means be now 
lives free. If there were other reasons to dispose 
us to raise ■ civil war, your letter would have no 
effect to hinder it -, for threats can have no in- 
fluence on those who are free. But you know 
very well that it is not possible for ns to be driven 
to anything against our will, and for that reason 
perhaps you threaten that whatever we do it may 
seem to be the elfect of fear. These then are our 
sentimenta : we wish to see you Uve with honour 
and spleudonr in a free repoblic: have no desire 
to quarrel with you; yet value onr liberty more 
than your friendship. It is your busiaess to con- 
sider again and again what you attempt and wliat 









lESar lived, but how short a time be reigni 
B pray the gods that youi counsels may be salu- 
tary both to the republic and to yoaraelf ; if not, 
wish at least thsl they may hurt yon as little as 
may consist with the safety and diguity of the 

Octavius perceived by this time that there waa 
nothing to be done for him in the city againsl a 
consul armed with supreme power both civil and 
military ; and was so far provoked by the ill usage 
hich he had received, that in order to obtain by 
ratagem what he cuuld not gain by force, he 
formed a design against Antony's life, and actually 
provided certain slaves to assassinate him, who 
were discovered and seiied with their poniards in 
Antony's house, ag they were watching an oppor- 
tunity to execute llieir plot. The story was snp- 
pased by many to be foiled by Antony to justify 
his treatment of Octavius, and his depriving him 
of the estate of his uncle : bnl all men of sense, as 
ero says, both believed and applauded it ; and 
the greatest part of the old writers treat it as an 
undoubted fact'. 

They were both of them equally suspected by the 



seuale ; hot Antony more immediately dreaded on 
the account of his superior power, and supposed 
credit with the soldiers, whom he had served with 
through all the late wars and on several occasions 
commanded. Here his chief itrength lay ; and to 
ingratiate himself the more with them, he began to 
declare himself more and more openly every day 
against the conspirators; threatening them in his 
edicts, and discovering a resolution to revenge the 
death of Ceesar, to whom he erected a statue in 
the rostra, and inscribed it ' To the most worthy 
parent of his coontry.' Cicero, speaking of this 
in a letter to Casaiue, says. " Your friend Antony 
grows every day more furious, as you see from 
the inscription of bis statue ; by which he makes 
yon not only marderers but parricides. But why 
do I say you and not rather ub ? for the madman 
afBrms me to he the author of yonr noble act. I 
wish that I had been, for if I had he would not I 
have been so troublesome to us at this time'." 

Octavina was not less active in soliciting his 
uncle's soldiers, sparing neither piuns nor money 
that could tempt diem to bis service ; and by out- 
bidding Antony in all hisotfers and bribes to them, 
met with greater success than was expected, so as 
to draw together in a abort time a firm and regular 
army of veterans, completely furnished with all 
necessaries for present service. But as be had no 
pablic character to justify this conduct, which in 
regular times would have been deemed treasonable, 
Eohe paid the greater court to the republican chiefs, 
in hopes to get his proceedings authorised by the 
senate ; and by the influence of his troopB procure 
the cooimand of the war to himself : he uoH' there- 
fore was continually pressing Cicero by letters and 
friends to come to Rome, and support him with 
his authority against their common enemy Antony j 
promising to govern himself in every step by his 

But Cicero could not yet be persuaded to enter 
into his afiiurs I he suspected bis youth and want 
of experience, and that he had not strength enough 
to deal with Antony ; and above all, that he hud 
no good disposition towards the conspirators : he 
thonghl it impossible that he should ever he a 
friend to them, and was persuaded rather, that if 
ever he got the upper hand, his uncle's acts noold 
be more violently enforced, and his death more 
cruelly revenged, than by Antony himself. These 
Goasiderations withheld him from a union with 
him, till the eiigencea of the republic made it 
absolutely necessary ; nor did he consent at last 
without making it on express condition that Octa- 
vius should employ all his forces in defence of the 
common liberty, and particularly of Brutus and his 
accomplices : where his chief care and caution 
still was, to arm him only with a power sufficient 
to oppress Antony, yet so checked and limited, 
that he should not be able to oppress the repubhc. 
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This is evident from many of his epistles to 
Atticus : ** I had a letter," says he, " from Oc- 
tavianus on the first of November : his designs 
are great : he has drawn over all the veterans of 
Casilinum and Calatia : and no wonder, he gives 
sixteen pounds a man. He proposes to make the 
tour of the other colonies : his view plainly is, to 
have the command of the war against Antony ; so 
that we shall be in arms in a few days. But which 
of them shall we follow ? — Consider his name, his 
age ; he begs to have a private conference with me 
at Capua or near it : 'tis childish to imagine that 
it could be private : I gave him to understand that 
it was neither necessary nor practicable. He sent 
to me one Csecina of VolaterrsB, who brought word 
that Antony was coming towards the city with the 
legion of the Alaudse " : that he raised contribu- 
tions from all the great towns, and marched with 
colours displayed : he asked my advice whether he 
should advance before |him to Rome with three 
thousand veterans, or keep the post of Capua and 
oppose his progress there, or go to the three 
Macedonian legions, who were marching along the 
upper coast, and are, as he hopes, in his interest 
— they would not take Antony's money, as this 
Csecina says, but even affronted and left him while 
he was speaking to them. In short he offers him- 
self for our leader, and thinks that we ought to 
support him. I advised him to march to Rome : 
for he seems likely to have the meaner people on 
his side ; and if he makes good what he promises, 
the better sort too. O Brutus, where art thou ? 
What an opportunity dost thou lose ? I did not 
indeed foresee this: yet thought that something 
like it would happen. Give me your advice : shall 
I come away to Rome ; stay where I am ; or 
retire to Arpinum, where I shall be the safest ? I had 
rather be at Rome, lest if anything should be done 
I should be wanted : resolve therefore for me : I 
never was in greater perplexity*.** 

Again : ** I had two letters the same day from 
Octavius : he presses me to come immediately to 
Rome ; is resolved, he says, to do nothing without 
the senate — I tell him that there can be no senate 
till the first of January, which I take to be true : 
he adds also, ' nor without my advice.' In a word, 
he urges, I hang back : I cannot trust his age : 
do not know his real intentions ; will do nothing 
without Pansa ; am afraid that Antony may prove 
too strong for him ; and unwilling to stir from the 
sea ; yet would not have anything vigorous done 
without me. Varro does not like the conduct of 
the boy, but I do. He has firm troops and may 
join with D. Brutus : what he does, he does 
openly ; musters his soldiers at Capua ; pays them : 
we shall have a war I see instantly)^." 

« This legion of theAlauda was first raised by J. Csesar, 
and composed of the natives of Gaul, armed and disciplined 
after the Iloman manner, to which he gave the freedom of 
Rome. He called it by a Gallic name, Alaudce; which 
signified a kind of laik, or little bird with a tuft or crest 
rlsfaig upon its head ; in imitation of which, this legion 
wore a crest of feathers on the helmet ; from which origin 
the word was adopted into the Latin tongue. Antony, out 
of compliment to these troops, and to assure himself of 
their fidelity, had lately made a judiciary law, by which he 
erected a third class of judges, to be drawn from the officers 
of this legion, and added to the other two of the senators 
and knights ; for which Cicero often reproaches him as a 
most infamous prostitution of the dignity of the republic. 
—Phil- La X Ad Att xvi. 8. 7 Ibid; 9. 



Again : ** I have letters every day from Octa- 
vianus ; to undertake his affairs ; to come to him 
at Capua ; to save the state a second time : he 
resolves to come directly to Rome. 

Urged to the fight, 'tis shameful to refuse, 
Whilst fear yet prompts the safer part to chuse.— 

HoM. n. rf. 

He has hitherto acted, and acts still with vigour, 
and will come to Rome with a great force. Yet 
he is but a boy : he thinks the senate may be called 
immediately : but who will come ? or if they do, 
who, in this uncertainty of affairs, will declare 
against Antony } he will be a good guard to us on 
the first of January: or it may come perhaps to 
blows before. The great towns favour the boy 
strangely. They flock to him from all parts, and 
exhort him to proceed : could you ever have thought 
it' ?" There are many other passages of the same 
kind, expressing a diffidence of Octavius, and in- 
clination to sit still and let them fight it out between 
themselves : till the exigency of affairs made their 
union at last mutually,necessary to each other. 

In the hurry of all these poUtics, he was pro- 
secuting his studies still with his usual appli- 
cation; and besides the second Philippic already 
mentioned, now finished his book of Offices, or the 
duties of man, for the use of his son*. A work 
admired by all succeeding ages as the most perfect 
system of heathen morality, and the noblest effort 
and specimen of what mere reason could do towards 
guiding man through life with innocence and hap- 
piness. He now also drew up, as it is thought, 
his Stoical Paradoxes, or an illustration of the 
peculiar doctrines of that sect, from the examples 
and characters of their own countrymen, which he 
addressed to Brutus. 

Antony left Rome about the end of September, 
in order to meet and engage to his servive four 
legions from Macedonia, which had been sent 
thither by Csesar on their way towards Parthia, 
and were now by his orders returning to Italy. 
He thought himself sure of them, and by their help 
to be master of the city ; but on his arrival at 
Brundisium on the eighth of October, three of the 
legions, to his great surprise, rejected all his offers 
and refused to follow him. This affront so enraged 
him, that calling together all the centurions whom he 
suspected of being the authors of their disaffection, 
he ordered them tobemassacred in his own lodgings, 
to the number of three hundred, while he and his 
wife Fulvia stood calmly looking on, to satiate 
their cruel revenge by the blood of these brave 
men : after which he marched back towards Rome 
by the Appian road at the head of the single legion 
which submitted to him ; whilst the other three 
took their route along [the Adriatic coast without 
declaring yet for any side^. 

* Ad Att. xvi. 11. Mibid] 

1> A. d. vif. Id. Oct.' Brundisium erat profectns, An- 
tonius, obviam legionibus Macedonicis iiir. quas sibi con- 
ciliare pecunia cogitaba't, casque ad lurbem adduoere. — 
Ep. Fam. xii. 2a 

Quippe qui in hospitis tectis Bnmdisii fortissimos viros, 
cives optimoB, ju£^lari jusserit : quorum ante pedes ejus 
morientium sanguine oe uxoris respersum esse constabat 
— PhiL iiL 2. 

Cum ejus^ promissis legiones fortiasims reclamassent, 
domum ad se venire jussit oenturiones, quos bene de 
republica sentire cognoverat, eosque ante pedes suos, 
uxorisque sue, quam secum gravis imperator ad exer- 
citum duxerat, Jugulari oo^t. — PhiL v. 8. 
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He returned full of rajce both ngsjnst Oclavius 
■nd the repiiblicana, mnd datemiined to make what 
UBe he roulil of the remainder of his conBulsblp, in 
wreatiug the prniinces and militan commaudi out 
of the hands of his enemies, and distributing them 
to hi» bienda, Ue published at the same time 
several fierce and threaleuing edielH, ia which " he 
gave Oi-ta»iu8 the imme of Spartacns, reproached 
with Che iguobleuess of bis birth; charged 
D with being the sutlioT of all hU counsels ; 
d joung Quiutui ai a perfldioua wretch who 
hud ollered to kill both bis father and uncle; 
forbade three of the tribunes, on pain of death, to 
appear in the senate, Q. Cassius, the brother of 
napirstor, Caifulenus, and Canutiue'' " '~ 



this 



I the 



twenty-fourth of October, with severe thrents b 
those who should absent tbemselvea j yet he him- 
self neglected to ooiue, »nd adjouraed it hj edict 
to the twenty- eighth : bnt while all people were in 
eipectation of some eitmardinsr; deci'ees from 
bim, and of one particnlarly which he had pre- 
pared to declare joung Ctesar a public enemy' ! 
he happened to receive the newa that two of tha 
legions from Btundisium, Clie fourtb, nnd that 
which was called the Martial, hnd actually declared 
for OctaviuB, and poated themaelvea at Alba, m 
the neighboarhood of Rome'. This shocked him 
ao much, that inateid of prosecuting what he had 
projected, he only huddled over what nobody op. 
posed, the decree of a supplicfllion to Lepidus ; 
and the snme evening, after he had diitributed to 
hia frieods by a pretended allotment the several 
provinces of the empire, which few or none of them 
durst accept from so precarious a dtle, he changed 
the habit of the consul for that of the general, and 
left the city with precipitation, to put himself at the 
head of his army, and poaaess himself by force of 
Ciaalpine Gaul, assigned to bim by a pretended 
law of tbe people against the will of the senate'. 

On the news of his retreat Cicero preaently 
quitted hia books and [he country and act out to- 
wards Rome : be seemed to be called by the voice 
of (he repahlic to take the relna once more into 
his hands. The field was now open to him ; 
itt a consul and scarce a single prntor 
nor any troope from which he could 
apprehend" danger. He arrivad on the ninth of 
December, and immediately conferred with Fansa, 
for Hiriiu) lay very ill, about the meaaures proper 



. C. COMUls fllto [1%U- I 
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to be taken on their approaching entrance into the j 

Before hia leaving the country Oppiua bad been . 
with him, to press him again to undnrtalifl (ho 
affurs of Octaviua and the protection of his troops: 
bnt his answer was, " that he could not consent to 
it, unless he were first assured that Octaviua would 
not only be no enemy, but even a friend to Bratna; 
that he could be of no service to Ootaviua riU the 
first of January, and there noulil he an opportu- 
nity before that time of trying Ootaiina's diepo- 
ailion in the case of Casca, who had been named i 
by Cssar to tbe tribunate, and waa to enter upon 
it on the tenth of December; for it Octaviua did 
not oppose or disturb hia admisaion, Chat would be 
a proof of hia good intentions^." Oppius under- 
took for all iMa on the part of Octavins, and 
Octaviua himself confirmed i[, and auBered Caaca, 
who gave the first blow (a Ceaaar, to eater cjnietly 
into his oflioe. ', 

The new tribunes, in the mean time, in 
abaencs of the superior magistrates, called a mt 
ing of (he senate on the nineteenth. Cicero had 
resolved not to appear there any more, till he 
ahonid be supported by the new conaula ; but 
happening to receive the day before the edict of 
D. Brutus, by wbicb he prohibited Antony the 
entrance of his province, and declared that he 
would defend it againaC him by force, and preservi 
it in iCa duly to tbe senate, he thought it necessary 
fur the public service, and the present eocoora 
ment of Brutus, to procure, as soon as poasil 
some public declaration in his favour ; he went, 
therefore, to tbe senate very early, which being 
observed by the other senators, presently drew 
together a full honse. in eipeetation of bouriug his 

public alfaira''," 

Ho saw the vrar actually commenced in the very 
bowels of Italy, on the success of which depcndec' 
the fate of Rome: (hat Gaul would certainly hi 
lost, and with it probably the republic, if Brutus 
waa not supported agunat the superior force of i 
Aotouy : that there was no way of doing it eo 
ready and effectual, as by employing Octavius and 
his troojis; and though the entrusting him with 
that cummissioD would throw a dangerous power 
hito bia handa, yet it would be controlted by (be 
equal power and superior authority of (he two 
consuls, who were to ba joined wi(h him in the 
aame command. 

The senala being aaBembled , the t ribunes ae- 
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quainted them that the business of the meeting^ 
was to provide a guard for the security of the new 
consuls, and the protection of the senate in the 
freedom of their debates; but that they gave a 
liberty withal of taking the whole slate of the re- 
public into consideration. Upon this Cicero 
opened the debate, *' and represented to them the 
danger of their present condition, and the necessity 
of speedy and resolute counsels against an enemy 
who lost no time in attempting their ruin. That 
they had been ruined indeed before, had it not 
been for the courage and virtue of young Coesar, 
who, contrary to all expectation, and without being 
even desired to do what no man thought possible 
for him to do, had, by his private authority and 
expense, raised a strong army of veterans, and 
baffled the designs of Antony ; that if Antony had 
succeeded at Brundisium, and prevailed with the 
legions to follow him, he would have filled the city 
at his return with blood and slaughter : that it was 
their part to authorise and confirm what Caesar 
had done, and to empower him to do more, by 
employing his troops in the farther service of the 
state, and to make a special provision, also, for 
the two legions which had declared for him against 
Antony'. As to D. Brutus, who had promised by 
edict to preserve Gaul in the obedience of the 
senate, that he was a citizen, bom for the good of 
the republic — the imitator of his ancestors ; nay, 
had even exceeded their merit ; for the first Brutus 
expelled a proud king, he a fellow-subject far more 
proud and profligate : that Tarquin, at the time of 
his expulsion, was actually making war for the 
people of Rome ; but Antony, on the contrary, 
had actually begun a war against them. That it was 
necessary, therefore, to confirm by public autho- 
rity what Brutus had done by private, in preserv- 
ing the province of Gaul, the flower of Italy, and 
the bulwark of the empire"*." Then, after largely 
inveighing against Antony's character, and enume- 
rating particularly all his cnielties and violences, 
he exhorts them in a pathetic manner to act with 
courage in defence of the republic, or die bravely 
in the attempt : that " now was the time either to 
recover their liberty or to live for ever slaves : that 
if the fatal day was come, and Rome was destined 
to perish, it would be a shame for them, the 
governors of the world, not to fall with as much 
courage as gladiators were used to do, and die with 
dignity, rather than live with disgrace.'' He puts 
them in mind of '* the manjr advantages which they 
had towards encouraging their hopes and resolu- 
tion ; the body of the people alert and eager in the 
cause; young Csesar in the guard of the city; 
Brutus, of Gaul ; two consuls of the greatest pru- 
dence, virtue, concord between themselves ; who 
had been meditating nothing else, for many months 
past, but the public tranquillity ;" to all which he 
promises his own attention and vigilance, both day 
and night, for their safety K On the whole, there- 
fore, he gives his vote and opinion, '* that the new 
consuls, C. Pansa and A. Hirtius, should take care 
that the senate may meet with security on the first 
of January ; that D. Brutus, emperor, and consul 
elect, had merited greatly of the republic, by de- 
fending the authority and liberty of the senate and 
people of Rome : that his army, the towns and 
colonies of his province, should be pu blicly thanked 

» Phil. iiL J, 2, 3. k Ibid. 4, fi. 

1 Ibid. 14, dec. 



and praised for their fidelity to him : that it should 
be declared, to be of the last consequence to the 
republic that D. Brutus and L. Plancus (who com- 
manded the farther Gaul) emperor and consul 
elect, as well as all others who had the command 
of provinces, should keep them in their duty to 
the senate, till successors were appointed by the 
senate ; and since, by the pains, virtue, and con- 
duct, of young Caesar, and the assistance of the 
veteran soldiers who followed him, the republic had 
been delivered, and was still defended, from the 
greatest dangers ; and since the Martial and fourth 
legions, under that excellent citizen and quaestor 
Egnatuleius, had voluntarily declared for the autho- 
rity of the senate, and the libsrty of the people, 
that the senate should take special care that due 
honours and thanks be paid to them for their emi- 
nent services ; and that the new consuls, on their 
entrance into office, should make it their first 
business to see all this executed in proper form :" 
to all which the house unanimously agreed, and 
ordered a decree to be drawn conformably to his 
opinion. 

From the senate he passed directly to the forum, 
and in a speech to the people, gave an account of 
what had passed : he begins, by signifying '* his joy 
to see so great a concourse about him, greater than 
he had ever remembered, a sure omen of their good 
inclinations, and an encouragement both to his 
endeavours and his hopes of recovering the repub- 
lic." Then he repeats with some variation what he 
had delivered in the senate, of the praises of Csesar 
and Brutus, and the wicked designs of Antony : 
that " the race of the Brutuses was given to them by 
the special providence of the gods, for the perpe- 
tual defenders and deliverers of the republic™ : that 
by what the senate had decreed, they had in fact, 
thoughnotin express words, declared Antony a pub- 
lic enemy ; that they must consider him therefore 
as such, and no longer as consul ; that they had to 
deal with an enemy with whom no terms of peace 
could be made, who thirsted not so much after 
their liberty as their blood, to whom no sport was 
so agreeable as to see citizens butchered before his 
eyes — ^That the gods, however, by portents and 
prodigies, seemed to foretel his speedy downfall, 
since such a consent and union of all ranks against 
him could never have been effected but by a divine 
influence," &c.° 

These 8peeches,which stand the third and fourth 
in the order of his Philippics, were extremely well 
received both by the senate and people. Speaking 
afterwards of the latter of them to the same 
people, he says : *' If that day had put an' end to 
my life, I had reaped sufficient fruit from it, when 
you all with one mind and voice cried out that I 
had twice saved the republic °." As he had now 
broken all measures with Antony beyond the pos- 
sibility of a reconciliation, so he published pro- 
bably about this time his second Philippic, which 
had hitherto been communicated only to a few 
friends, whose approbation it had received. 

The short remainder of this turbulent year was 
spent in preparing arms and troops for the guard 
of the new consuls, and the defence of the state ; 

•a Phil. iv. 3. n Ibid. 4, &c. 

o Quo quidem tempore, etiam si ille dies vitae finem 
mihi allaturus esset, Bails magnum ceperam fructum, 
cum voB imiversi una mente ac voce iterum a me conser- 
vatam esse rempublicam conclamastis.— Phil. vi. I. 
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■nd the new Ibtjct were carried on with llie grester 
diligcDce, for the certain news that was brougbt 
to Rome, that Anton; wu actually besieging Mo- 
deaa, into which Brutos, uaibls to oppote him 
in the field, had thrown himself with bU his tbrees. 
■1 [he itrongeat town of bia proTiace, and the best 
prorided to iiuiain a sie^. Young Czaar, id the 
meanKbile, witbaat eipecting the order) of the 
lenite, bnt with the odiice of Cicero, by which he 
DOW gDvenied himself in every step, marched out 
of Rome at the bend of his troops, and followed 
Antony into the province, iu order to observe his 
motioiiB, and take all occBsions of dietreasiiig him, 
as well as to encourage Brutua to defend himself 
with ligour, till the consuls could bring up the 
grand army which they wore prepariag for his 
relief. 



SECTION X. 

Ok the opening of the year, the city was in 
great expectation to see what measures their new 

consuls would pursue : tbey had been 

A. uu. 710. gt school, as it were, oil the summer 

die. H. fu Cicero, forming the plan of their 

""^ administration, and taking their les- 

MusA *'"'* °^ governing from him, and seem 

L HTai-iD*. ^ haie been brought entirely into 

bia general view, of estahliabing the 
peace and liberty of the republic on the founda- 
tioD of an amnesty. But their great obligations 
to Cmsar, and long engagements with tbat party, 
to which they owed all tbeir fortunes, had lelt 
some scmples in them, which gare a check to 
their leal, and disposed them to act with more 
moderation against old friends than the condition 
of limes would allow ; and before the eiperiment 
of arms, to try the gentler method of a treaty. 
With these sentiments, as soon as tbey were ioou- 
gurated, tliey entered into a deliberation with the 
senate on the present state of the republic, in 
order to perfect what had lieen resolved npon at 
tbeir last meeting, and to contrive some farther 
means for the security of the public tranquillity. 
They both spoke with great spirit and firmness, 
offering themselves as leaders in asserting the 
liberty of their country, and exhorting the assembly 
to courage and resolution iu the defence of so good 
a cause'' ; andwhentheyhaddnne, they called upon 
Q. Fusius Calenns, to deliver his sentiments the 
first. Ue bad been conau! four years before by 
CiHSBi's nomination, and was fnlbcr-in-liw to 
Pansa, which by custom was a sufficient ground for 
paying him tbat compliment. Cicero's opinion 
WB9 already well known ; be was for the shortest 
and readiest way of coming at their end, by de- 
claring Antony a public enemy, and without loss 
of time acting agmnst him by open force : but Ibis 
was not relished by the consuls, who called there- 
's upon Calenns to apeak first *' ' - ■- 
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dentte side, be might itistil > 
sort into the senate, befut 
contrary impression. CbIei 



n the mo- 
me sentiments of that 
B Cicero had made a 
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WHS. that before they proceeded to acts of hostility 
tbey should send an embaaiy to Antony, to ai- \ 
monish him to desist from his attempt upon Gaut, 
and submit to the authority of the senate, Piso I 
■nd several others were of the same miud, alleging 
it 10 be nnjnit and cruel to condemn a man till 
tbey had firat beard what he had to say for hun- 
self. 

Bnt Cicero opposed this motion with great 
wBrmlb, not only ns " vain and foolish, but dan- 
gerous and pernicious. Me declared it dishonour- 
able to treat with any one who was in arms against 
Ilia country, uotil be laid them down and sued for 
peace ; in which case uo man would be more 
moderate or equitable than himself: tliat they had 
in effect proclaimed him an enemy already, and 
had nothing left but to confirm it by a decree, 
when he was besieging one of the great towns of 
Italy, a colony of Rome, and in it their consul- 
elect and general, Brutus :" he observed from what 
mutives those other opinions proceeded : " from 
|iarticnlar friendships, relations, private obligation 
but that a regard to their country was EU[terior 
them all : that tlie real point before tbeio ws , 
whether Antony should be suffered to oppress the 
republic ; to mark out whom he pleased to destruc- 
tion; to plunder the dty,andenslBvetheeitiiens'." 
Tbat this was his aole view, be showed from a long 
detail not only of his acts, bnt of his express de- 
clarations j for " he had said in the temple of Castor, 
in the heaiiDg of the people, that whenever it came 
to blows no man should remain alive who did not 
conquer; and in another speech, that when he 
was out of bia consulship, he would keep an army 
«till about the city, and enter it whenever be 
thought fit: tbat in n letter (which Cicero himself 
bad seen) to one of bis friends, he bade bim to 
mark out for himself what estate he would have, 
and whatever it was he should certainly have it' : 
that to talk of sending ambassadors to such a one, 
was to betray their ignorance of the constitutian of 
the republic, the majesty of the Roman people, 
and tbe discipline of their aoceatora* : that what- 
ever was the purpose of their message, it would 
aignity nothing : if to beg him to be qniet, he 
would despise it; if to command him, he would 
not obey it : that without any possible good, it 
would be a certun damage ; would necessarily 
create delay and obstruction to the operotious t^ 
the war ; check the zeal of the army ; damp the 
spirits of tbe people, whom they now saw so brisk 
and eager in tbe cause: that thegrealestrevolutioca 
of affairs were effected often by trilling incidents ; 
and above all in civil wai^, which were generally 
governed by popular mmonr : that how vigorooa 
soever their instmctions were to the ambassa- 
dors, that tbey would be little regarded : the very 
name of an embiasy implied a diffidence and fear 
which was sufficient to cool the ardour of their 
friends': they might order him to retire from 
Modena, to quit the province of Gaul ; but this 
was not to he obtained by words, but extorted by 
arms : that while the ambassadors were going ani' 
coming, people would be in doubt and auspena 
about the snccess of their negotiation ; and under 
tbe expectation of ■ donbtftil war, what progress 
could tiiey hope to make in their levies ? tbat his 
opinion therefore was, to make no farther m 
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tion of an embassy, but to enter instantly into 
action : that there should be a cessation of all 
civil business ; a public tumult proclaimed ; the 
shops shut up ; and that instead of their usual 
gown they should all put on the sagum, or habit of 
war ; and that levies of soldiers should be made in 
Rome, and through Italy, without any exception 
of privilege or dismission from service : that the 
very fame of this vigour would restrain the mad- 
ness of Antony, and let the world see that the case 
was not, as he pretended, a struggle only of con- 
tending parties, but a real war against the com. 
m on wealth : that the whole republic should be 
committed to the consuls, to take care that it 
received no detriment : that pardon should be 
ofifered to those of Antony's army who should re- 
turn to their duty before the first of February ; 
that if they did not come to this resolution now, 
they would be forced to do it afterwards, when it 
would be too late perhaps, or less effectual*^/' 

This was the sum of what he advised as to their 
conduct towards Antony. He next proceeded to 
the other subject of their debate, the honours 
which were ordered to be decreed at their last 
meeting ; and began with D. Brutus, as consul- 
elect, in favour of whom, besides many high ex- 
pressions of praise, he proposed a decree to this 
effect : *' Whereas D. Brutus, emperor and consul- 
elect, now holds the province of Gaul in the power 
of the senate and people of Rome, and, by the 
cheerful assistance of the towns and colonies of 
his province, has drawn together a great army in 
a short time ; that he has done all this rightly and 
regularly, and for the service of the state ; and 
that it is the sense therefore of the senate and 
people, that the republic has been relieved in a 
most difficult conjuncture, by the pains, counsel, 
virtue of D. Brutus, emperor, consul-elect, and by 
the incredible zeal and concurrence of the province 
of Gaul." He moved also for an extraordinary 
honour to M. Lepidus, who had no pretension to 
it indeed from past services, but being now at the 
head of the best army in the empire, was in con- 
dition to do the most good or ill to them of any 
man. This was the ground of the compliment ; 
for his faith being suspected, and his union with 
Antony dreaded, Cicero hoped, by this testimony 
of their confidence, to confirm him in the interests 
of the senate ; but he seems to be hard put to it 
for a pretext of merit to ground his decree upon : 
he takes notice, " that Lepidus was always mode- 
rate in power, and a friend to liberty ; that he gave 
a signal proof of it when Antony offered the dia- 
dem to Ceesar ; for, by turning away his face, he 
publicly testified his aversion to slavery, and that 
his compliance with the times was through neces- 
sity, not choice ; — that since Caesar's death he had 
practised the same moderation ; and when a bloody 
war was revived in Spain, chose to put an end to it 
by the methods of prudence and humanity, rather 
than by arms and the sword, and consented to the 
restoration of S. Pompey*." For which reason he 
proposed the following decree : ** Whereas the 
republic has often been well and happily adminis- 
tered by M. Lepidus the chief priest, and the 
people of Rome have always found him to be an 
enemy to kingly government ; and whereas by his 
endeavours, virtue, wisdom, and his singular cle- 
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mency and mildness, a most dreadful civil war is 
extinguished ; and S. Pompey the Great, the son 
of Cnseus, out of respect to the authority of the 
senate, has quitted his arms, and is restored to the 
city ; that the senate and people, out of regard to 
the many and signal services of M. Lepidus, 
emperor, and chief priest, place great hopes of 
their peace, concord, liberty, in his virtue, autho- 
rity, felicity ; and from a grateful sense of his 
merits, decree that a gilt equestrian statue shall be 
erected to him by their order in the rostra, or any 
other part of the forum which he shall choose y." 
He comes next to young Csesar, and, after enlarg- 
ing on his praises, proposes, ** that they should 
grant him a proper commission and command over 
his troops, without which he could be of no use to 
them : and that he should have the rank and all 
the rights of a proprsetor, not only for the sake of 
his dignity, but the necessary management of their 
affairs, and the administration of the war." And 
then offers the form of a decree : " Whereas C. 
Caesar, the son of Caius, priest, proprsetor, has, in 
the utmost distress of the republic, excited and 
enlisted veteran troops to defend the liberty of the 
Roman people ; and whereas the Martial and fourth 
legions, under the leading and authority of C. 
Csesar, have defended and now defend the repub- 
lic, and the liberty of the Roman people ; and 
whereas C. Csesar is gone at the head of his army 
to protect the province of Gaul ; has drawn toge- 
ther a body of horse, archers, elephants, under his 
own and the p^ple's power, and in the most dan- 
gerous crisis of the republic has supported the 
safety and dignity of the Roman people ; for these 
reasons the senate decrees that C. Csesar, the son 
of Caius, priest, proprsetor, be henceforward a 
senator, and vote in the rank and place of a praetor ; 
and that in soliciting for any future magistracy, the 
same regard be had to him as would have been had 
by law if he had been quaestor the year before*." 
As to those who thought these honours too great 
for so young a man, and apprehended danger from 
his abuse of them, he declares *' their apprehensions 
to be the effect of envy rather than fear, since the 
nature of things was such, that he who had once 
got a taste of true glory, and found himself univer- 
sally dear to the senate and people, could never 
think any other acquisition equal to it :" he wishes 
that '* J. Caesar had taken the same course when 
young of endearing himself to the senate and 
honest men ; but neglecting that, he spent the 
force of his great genius in acquiring a vain popu- 
larity, and having no regard to the senate and the 
better sort, opened himself a way to power which 
the virtue of a free people could not bear : that 
there was nothing of this kind to be feared from 
the son ; nor after the proof of such admirable 
prudence in a boy, any ground to imagine that his 
riper age would be less prudent ; for what greater 
folly could there be, than to prefer a useless 
power, an invidious greatness, the lust of reigning, 
always slippery and tottering, to true, weighty, 
solid glory ? If they suspected him as an enemy to 
some of their best and most valued citizens, they 
might lay aside those fears ; he had given up all 
his resentments to the republic, made her the mo- 
deratrix of all his acts ; that he knew the most inward 
sentiments of the youth ; would pawn his credit for 
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bim to the teiaie uiil people ; would promifle, 
engage, undertake, that lie vould alHiiyg be Ihe 
ume that he now was, such as Chey ehonld wisb 
BDd desire to see him'." He proceeds also to give 
■ public testimonial of praise ind tlianks to L. 
EgnatnleiiiB, for bis fidelity to the republic, io 
bringing over the fourth legion from Antonj to 
Cicsar, and moveii that it might be granted to him 
for that piece oftervice, to sue for and hold anyma- 
gistracy three years before the legal time''. lastly, 
as to the reteran troops which had Fallowed the au- 
thority of Cffisar and the aenate, and Especially the 
Martial and fourth l^ons, be moied " that an 
exemptiaa from service should be decreed to them 
and their children, except in the cose of a Gallic or 
domestic tumult ; and that the consuls C. Pansa 
and A. Hirtiua, or one of them, should provide 
landa in Campania, or eUewbere, to be divided to 
them ; and, thnt as soon as the present war nsi 
over, they should all be discharged, and punctually 
receive whatever sums of money C. Caisarhnd pro- 
mised to Item wheti they first declared for him." 

This waa the subetaiice of hia speech, in tlie 
latter part of which, the proposal of honours, the 
senate readily agreed vrith him ; and though those 
which were decreed to Octavius seemed so eitraor- 
dinary to Cicero himself that he thought it proper 
to make an apology for them, yet there were others 
of the first rank who thought them not great 
enangb, to that Phihppn9 added the honour of a 
statue; Ser. Snlpiciua and Servihua the privilege 
of Buing for ouy uiagistracy still earlier than Cicero 
had proposed'^. But tlie assembly was much 
divided about the mun queatioo of sending a depu- 
tation to Antony : some of the priucipal Bcnntors 
were warmly for it, and the consuls Iheniselves 
fovoured it and artfully avoided Ui put it to the 
vote", which would otherwise have been carried by 
Cicero, who had a clear majority on his side. Tlie 
debate being held on till night, was adjourned to the 
next morning, and kept up with the aaoiB warmth 
for three days tuccesBirely, while the senate con- 
tinued all the time in Cicero's opinion, and would 
have passed a decree conformable to it, had not 
Salvius the tribune put bis negative upon them', 
""lis firmness of Antony's friends prevailed at last 
r an embassy, and three consular senatora were 
esently nominated to it, S. Sulpioius, L. Piso, 
d L. Philippus : hut their commision was strictly 
niled and drawn up by Cicero himself, giving 
them no power to treat with Antony, but to carry 
] bim only the peremptory commands of the 
eoate, to quit the siege of Modena, and desist 
from aU hostilities in Gaul ; they had instructions 
wisD after the dehvery of their message to speak 
with D. Brntns in Modena, and eigniiy to him and 
' ' army that the senate and people had a grateful 
IB of their services, which would one day be a 
great honour to them'. 



T^e unusiul length of Ihesa debates greatly 
raised the curiosity of the city, and drew the whole 
body of the people into the forum to expect the 
issue : where, as tbey had done also not long be- 
Fore, they could not forbear calling out upon Cicero 
with one voice to come and give them an account 
of the deliberations <(. He went therefore directly 
from the senate into the rostra, produced by Appo- 
leius the tribune, and acquainted them in a speech 
with the result of their debntes : — " that (' 
senate, excepting a few, after they had stood fi 
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ith less gravity indeed than became then 
not meanly or shamefully, having decreed n 
much sn embassy as a denunciation of w. 
Antony, if he did not obey it ; which carried indeed 
an appearance of severity, and he wished oply that 
it bad carried no delay ; that Antony, he waa si 
wotdd never obey it, nor ever submit to tl 
power, who had never been in his own : that 
would do, therefore, in that place what he bad 
been doing in the sonale, testify, warn, and declare 
to them beforehand, tjiot Antony would perform 
no part of what their ambassadors were sent to 
require uf him : that he nuuld still waste the 
country, besiege Modena, and not suffer the am- 
bassadors themselves to enter the town or speak 
with Brutus, — believe me," says he, " 1 know tbe 
violence, the impudence, the audaciousness of the i 
man ; let our ambassadors then make haste, which j 

pare your miht _ 

decree that if be does not comply w 

on that garb ; we shall certainly put it on ; he will i 

never obey; we aboil lament the loss of so many ' 

days which might have been employed in action''. 

I am not afraid, when he comes to bear hon ] have 

declared this beforehand, that for the sake of 
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glory, will choose rather that yon should think | 
me wise tlian him modest :" he observes, " that i 
though it would hare been better to send no mes- 
sage, yet some good would fiow from it to the 
republic ; for when tbe ambassadors shall make the 
report, which they surely will make, of Antony's 
refusal to obey the people and senate, who can be i 

citiian ? Wherefore wait," says he, " with pa- 
tience, citizens, the leturik of the ambassadors, 
and digest the inconvenience of a few days i if on 
their return they bring peace, call me prejudiced ; 
if war, provident'." Then after assuring them 
" of his perpetual vigilance for their safety, and 
applauding their wonderful alacrity in the canse, 
and declaring that of all the osaembliea which he 

present," he (bus ooncludes : " The season of 
liberty is now come, my citiiens, much later indeed 
than became the people of Rome, but so ripe now 
(hat it cannot be deferred a moment. What we 
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have hitherto suffered was owing to a kind of 
fatality which we have borne as well as we could ; 
but if any such case should happen again, it must 
be owing to ourselves ; it is not possible for the 
people of Rome to be slaves, whom the gods have 
destined to the command of all nations : the affair 
is now reduced to the last extremity ; the struggle 
is for liberty ; it is your part either to conquer, 
which will surely be the fruit of your piety and 
concord, or to suffer anything rather than live 
slaves ; other nations may endure slavery, but the 
proper end and business of the Roman people is 
liberty." 

The ambassadors prepared themselves imme- 
diately to execute their commission, and the next 
morning early set forward towards Antony, though 
Ser. Svdpicius was in a very declining state of 
health. Various were the speculations about the 
success of this message ; but Antony gained one 
certain advantage by it, of more time, either to 
press the siege of Modena or to take such measures 
as fresh accidents might offer ; nor were his friends 
without hopes of drawing from it some pretence 
for opening a treaty with him, so as to give room 
to the chiefs of the Caesarian faction to unite them- 
selves against the senate and republican party, 
which seemed to be inspired by Cicero, with a 
resolution of extinguishing all the remains of the late 
tyranny. For this purpose the partisans of that 
cause were endeavouring to obviate the offence 
which might be given by Antony's refusal to com- 
ply with what was enjoined ; contriving specious 
answers for him, and representing them as a reason- 
able ground of an accommodation, in hopes to cool 
the ardour of the city for the prosecution of the 
war : Calenus was at the head of this party, who kept 
a constant correspondence with Antony, and took 
care to publish such of his letters as were proper to 
depress the hopes and courage of his adversaries, 
and keep up the spirits of his friends ''. 

Cicero, therefore, at a meeting of the senate 
called in this interval about certain matters of ordi- 
nary form, took occasion to rouse the zeal of the 
assembly by warning them of the mischief of these 
insinuations. He observed, ** that the affairs then 
proposed to their deliberation were of little conse- 
quence, though necessary in the common course of 
public business, about the Appian-way, the coin, 
the Luperci, which would easily be adjusted ; but 
that his mind was called off from the consideration 
of them by the more important concerns of the 
republic — that he had always been afraid of sending 
the embassy — and now everybody saw what a 
languor the expectation of it had caused in people's 
minds, and what a handle it had given to the prac- 
tices of those who grieved to see the senate reco- 
vering its ancient authority; the people united 
with them ; all Italy on the same side ; their armies 
prepared ; their generals ready to take the field — 
who feign answers for Antony and applaud them 
as if they had sent ambassadors not to give, but 
receive conditions from him." Then, after ex- 
posing the danger and iniquity of such practices, 
and rallying the principal abettor of them, Calenus, 
he adds, '' that he who all his life had been the 
author and promoter of civil peace ; who owed 
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whatever he was, whatever he had to it ; his ho- 
nours, interest, dignity ; nay, even the talents 
and abilities which he was master of ; yet I, (says 
he,) the perpetual adviser of peace, am for no 
peace with Antony" — where, perceiving himself to 
be heard vnth great attention, he proceeds to 
explain at large through the rest of his speech,— 
'* that such a peace would be dishonourable, dan- 
gerous, and could not possibly subsist :" he exhorts 
the senate therefore to be "attentive, prepared 
and armed beforehand, so as not to be caught by a 
smooth or suppliant answer and the false appear- 
ance of equity : that Antony must do everything 
which was prescribed to him before he could pre- 
tend to ask anything ; if not, that it was not the 
senate which proclaimed war against him, but he 
against the Roman people. But for you, fathers, 
I give you warning, (says he,) the question before 
you concerns the liber^ of the people of Rome, 
which is entrusted to your care ; it concerns the 
lives and fortunes of every honest man ; it concerns 
your own authority, which you will for ever lose, 
if you do not retrieve it now — I admonish you too, 
Pansa, for though you want no advice in which 
you excel, yet the best pilots in great storms are 
sometimes admonished by passengers : never suffer 
that noble provision of arms and troops which you 
have made to come to nothing ; you have such an 
opportunity before you as no man ever had ; by 
this firmness of the senate, this alacrity of the 
equestrian order, this ardour of the people, you 
have it in your power to free the republic for ever 
from fear and danger ^*' 

The consuls in the mean while were taking care 
that the expectation of the effect of the embassy 
should not supersede their preparations for war ; 
and agreed between themselves that one of them 
should march immediately to Gaul with the troops 
which were already provided, and the other stay 
behind to perfect the new levies which were carried 
on with great success both in the city and the 
country ; for all the capital towns of Italy were 
vying with each other in voluntary contributions 
of money and soldiers, and in decrees of infamy 
and disgrace to those who refused to list them- 
selves into the public service™. The first part fell 
by lotto Hirtius", who, though but lately recovered 
from a dangerous indisposition, marched away 
without loss of time at the head of a brave army ; 
and particularly of the two legions, the Martial 
and the fourth, which were esteemed the flower 
and strength of the whole, and now put themselves 
under the command and auspices of the consul. 
With these, in conjunction with Octavius, he hoped 
to obstruct all the designs of Antony, and prevent 
his gaining any advantage against Brutus till Pansa 
could join them, which would make them superior in 
force and enable them to give him battle with good 
assurance of victory. He contented himself in the 
meanwhile with dispossessing Antony of some of 
his posts, and distressing him by straitening his 
quarters and opportunities of forage ; in which he 
had some success, as he signified in a letter to his 
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9 Paaea, vhioli iitiB oammmii cited to the 
Bsnaie ; " I hsee pasuucd myself (anje he) of Cla- 
ternB and driTen out Antony's gairison ; his hone 
were routed in the action and some of them atain":" 
and in all hii letten to Cicero lie assured him that 
he vould nndertake nothing wichont the greatest 
caution ; in auBWer probably to what Cicero was 
conatantlj inculcating, not to esposB himaelf too 
forwardl; til! Panaa could come up to him'. 

The ambasBjdors returned about the beginning 
of February, haTingbeen retarded Bomewbat longer 
than they intended by the death of Ser. Sulpicins, 
nbich happeoing when they ware just arrived at 
Antony's camp, left the embassy maimed and im- 
perfect, aa Cicero Bays, by the loss of the beet and 
ablest man of the tbree^. The report which they 
made to thesenate answered exactly in every point to 
what Cicero had foretold ; that Antony would per- 
form no part of what was required, nor Buffer them 
even to speak with Brutns, but oontinucd to batter 
tbe town with great fury in their presence : he 
offered, however, some conditions of bisonn which, 
contrary to their instructions, they were weak 
enough to receive from him and la; before the senate: 
(he purport of them was, " that tbe senate should 
assign lands and rewards to alt his troops, and 
contirm all the other grants which be and Dolabella 
bad made in thesr coDsnlsbip : that all his decrees 
from Csaar's books and papers should stand firm: 
that no aecount should be demanded of tbe money 
taken from tbe temple of Opis ; nor any inquiry 
made into the condnct of the seven commissioners 
created to divide the lands to the veteran soldiers ; 
anil that bis judiciary law should not be repealed : 
on these terms he offered lo give up Cisalpine 
Gaul, provided that be might have the greater 
Gaul in eichaoge for Aie years with an army of 
siiL legions, to be completed out of tbe troops of 
D. Brutus'." 

Pansa summoned the senate to consider tbe 
report of tbe nmbassadors, which raised a general 
indignation through tbe city, and gave all possible 
advantage to Cicero towards bringing the house 
into bis sentiments ; but contrary to expectation, 
he found Calenns's party still strong enough to 
give him much trouble, and eren to carry some 
points against tiim, all tending to soften the rigour 
of his motions and give them a tnm more favour- 
able towards Antony. He moved the senate to 
decree that a war or rebellion was actually com- 
menced: they carried it for a tumult: he urged 
them to declare Antony an enemy ! they carried it 
for the softer term of adversary ■. He proposed Chat 
all persons should be prohibited from going to 
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Antony : they excepted Varins Cotyla, oi 
iieatenants, who was then in the senate taking 
notes of everything which passed : in these votes 
Pansa himself and all tbe consnlar senators con. 
corred, even L. Ca^ar, who, tbough a true friend 
to liberty, yet being Antony's uncle, thought him- 
self obliged by decency to vote on the milder aide'. 

But Cicero in his turn easily threw out, what 
was warmly pressed on the other side, the proposal 
of a second embassy ; and carried likewise the 
main question, of requiring the citizens to change 
their ordinary gown for the sagum or habit of war ; 
by which tbry decreed tbe thing while tbey rejected 
the name. In all decrees of this kind, the consular 
senators, on the account of their dignity, were 
excused from chanpng their habit ; but Cicero, to 
inculcate more sensibly the distress of the republic, 
resolved to waive his privilege and wear tbe same 
robe with the rest of the city". In a letter to 
CassinB,he gives tbe following short acconut of the 
state of things at this time : " We have excellent 
cutisnls, but most shameful consalars : a brave 
senate, but the lower they are in dignity the 
braver : nothing firmer and better than tbe people, 
and all Italy universally : but nothing more detest- 
able and infamoas than our ambassadors, Philip 
and Piso ; who, when sent only to carry tbe orders 
of tbe senate to Antony, none of which he would 
comply with, brougbt back of their own accord 
intolerable demands from him: wherefore all tbe 
world now flouk about me, and I am grown popu- 
lar in a salutary cause," &c.' 

The senate mat again the neit day to draw into 
form and perfect what bad been resolved upon in 
tbe preceding debate ; when Cicero in a pathetic 
speech took occasion to expostulate with them for 
their imprudent lenity tbe day before; "He 
showed the absurdity of their scruples about votinr 
a civil war : that the word tumult, whiob they had 
preferred, cither carried in it no real difference, or 
if any, implied a greBterpertnrbation of all things' : 
he proved from every step that Antony bad taken, 
and was taking ; from everything which the senate, 
tbe people, the towns of Italy, were doing and de- 
creeing against him, that they were truly and 
properly in a state of civil war; the fifth which bad 
happened in their memory, and the most desperate 
of them all, being the first which was ever raised, 
not by a dissention of parties contending for a 
superiority in tbe republic, but against a union of 
all parties, to enslave and oppress the republic'.'' 
He proceeds lo expostulate with Calenus for his 
obstinate adherence to Antony, and exposes tbe 
weakness of bis pretended plea for it, a love of 
peace and concern for the lives of the citizens : he 
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puts him in mind that " there was no juster cause 
of taking arms than to repel slavery ; that several 
other causes indeed were just, but this necessary ; 
unless he did not take himself to be affected by it, 
for the hopes of sharing the dominion with Antony : 
if so, he was doubly mistaken ; first, for preferring 
a private interest to the public; secondly, for 
thinking anything secure or worth enjoying in a 
tyranny — that a regard for the safety of citizens was 
a laudable principle, if he meant the good, the use- 
ful, the friends to their country : but if he meant 
to save those who, though citizens by nature, were 
enemies by choice, what difference was there be- 
tween him and such citizens ? — that their ancestors 
had quite another notion of the care of citizens ; 
and when Scipio Nasica slew Tiberius Gracchus, 
when Opimius slew Caius Gracchus, when Marius 
killed Satuminus, they were all followed by the 
greatest and the best both of the senate and the 
people : — that the difference between Calenus's 
opinion and his was not trifling, or about a trifling 
matter ; the wishing well only to this or that man : 
that he wished well to Brutus ; Calenus to Antony; 
he wished to see a colony of Rome preserved ; 
Calenus to see it stormed ; that Calenus could not 
deny this, who was contriving all sorts of delay, 
which could distress Brutus and strengthen An- 
tony*/' He then addressed himself to the other 
consulars, and reproached them for their shame- 
ful behaviour the day before, in voting for a second 
embassy, and said, that " when the ambassadors 
were sent against his judgment, he comforted him- 
self with imagining that as soon as they should 
return, despised and rejected by Antony, and 
inform the senate that he would neither retire from 
Gaul nor quit the siege of Modena, nor even suf- 
fer them to speak with Brutus ; that out of indig- 
nation they should all arm themselves immediately 
in the defence of Brutus ; but on the contrary, they 
were grown more dispirited to hear of Antony's 
audaciousness ; and their ambassadors, instead of 
courage, which they ought to have brought, had 
brought back nothing but fear to them^. Good 
gods ! " says hp, " what is become of the virtue of 
our ancestors ? When Popilius was sent ambas- 
sador to Antiochus, and ordered him, in the name 
of the senate, to depart from Alexandria, which he 
was then besieging ; upon the king's deferring to 
answer and contriving delays, he drew a circle 
round him with his staff, and bade him give his 
answer instantly before he stirred out of that place 
or he would return to the senate without it.*' He 
then recites and ridicules the several demands 
made by Antony ; their arrogance, stupidity, ab- 
surdity : and reproves*' Piso and Philip, men of 
such dignity, for the meanness of bringing back 
conditions, when they were sent only to carry 
commands : he complains that " they paid more 
respect to Antony's ambassador, Cotyla, than he 
to theirs ; for instead of shutting the gates of the 
city against him, as they ought to have done, they 
admitted him into that very temple where the 
senate then sat; where the day before he was 
taking notes of what every man said, and was 
caressed, invited and entertained by some of the 
principal senators, who had too little regard to their 
dignity, too much to their danger. But what after 
all was the danger? which must end either in 
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liberty or death: the one always desirable, the 
other unavoidable : while to fly from death 
basely was worse than death itself: — that it used 
to be the character of consular senators, to be 
vigilant, attentive, always thinking, doing, or 
proposing something for the good of the public : 
that he remembered old Scsevola in the Marsic 
war, how in the extremity of age oppressed with 
years and infirmities, he gave free access to every- 
body ; was never seen in his bed ; always the first 
in the senate : he wished that they all would imi- 
tate such industry, or at least not envy those who 
did** : that since they had now suffered a six years' 
slavery, a longer term than honest and industrious 
slaves used to serve ; what watchings, what solici- 
tude, what pains ought they to refuse, for the sake 
of giving liberty to the Roman people .'" He con- 
cludes by adding a clause to their last decree : '* to 
grant pardon and impunity to all who should 
desert Antony and return to their duty by the 
fifteenth of March : or if any who continued with 
him should do any service worthy of reward, that 
one or both the consuls should take the first op- 
portunity to move the senate in their favour : but 
if any person from this time should go over to An- 
tony, except Cotyla, that the senate would consider 
him as an enemy to his country." 

The public debates being thus adjusted, Pansa 
called the senate together again the next day, to 
deliberate on some proper honours to be decreed 
to the memory of Ser. Sulpicius, who died upon 
the embassy. He spoke largely in his praise, and 
advised to pay him all the honours which had 
ever been decreed to any who had lost their lives 
in the service of their country : a public funeral, 
sepulchre, and statue. Servilius, who spoke next, 
agreed to a funeral and monument, but was against 
a statue, as due only to those who had been killed 
by violence in the discharge of their embassies. 
Cicero was not content with this, but out of pri- 
vate friendship to the man, as well as a regard to the 
public service, resolved to have all the honours 
paid to him which the occasion could possibly 
justify. In answer therefore to Servilius, he showed 
with his usual eloquence, that *' the case of Sul- 
picius was the same with the case of those who 
had been killed on the account of their embassies : 
that the embassy itself had killed him ; that he 
set out upon it in so weak a condition, that though 
he had some hopes of coming to Antony, he had 
none of returning ; and when he was just arrived 
to the congress, expired in the very act of execut- 
ing his commission ^ : that it was not the manner, 
but the cause of the death, which their ancestors 
regarded ; if it was caused by the embassy, they 
granted a public monument, to encourage their 
fellow citizens, in dangerous wars, to undertake 
that employment with cheerfulness : that several 
statues had been erected on that account, which 
none had ever merited better than Sulpicius ; that 
there could be no doubt but that the embassy had 
killed him, and that he had carried out death along 
with him, which he might have escaped by staying 
at home, under the care of his wife and children '. 
But when he saw, that if he did not obey the 
authority of the senate, he should be unlike to 
himself ; and if he did obey, must necessarily lose 
his life ; he chose, in so critical a state of the 
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iblic, rather to die than uein to dei^Unc any 

Ice vhich he could posiibW do ) that he had 

maajr opportnmtiei of rerreBhmg nod repoiing 

'limaeU Id the cities through which he piuned, 

ind nag pressed to it h; hia colleignes : but in 

pite of hie dlHlemper, persevered to death in the 

resolution of urging hia journej, and liaatening to 

perform the coramondB of the senate. Thnt. if 

they rticallected hov he endeainured to exi^use 

bimself from the taalf vhen it was first moved 

in the senate, they must needs thinlf that this 

honour to him when dead, was but a nccesaacy 

amends for the injury which they bad done to 

him when living; for though it nia harsh to be 

laid, yet he must say it, that it was they who 

had hilled him, hy overruling his cicuae, when 

they saw it grounded. Dot on a feipied, bat a 

real sickuess ; and when, to their remonstrance, 

the oonsul Pan<M joined his eihortatiou with a 

gratity and force of speech which hia ears had 

aot learnt to bear :" then, aays be, " ho took hia 

ion and me aside, and profeased that he could not 

lielp preferring your authority to faia own life ; 

we, through admiration of his virtue, durst not 

venture to oppose his will. His son was tenderly 

moved, nor was my concern much lesa, yet both 

of DS were obliged to give way to the greatness 

if his miDd ; and the furue of his reaaoniog when, 

o the joy of you all, he promised that he would 

lo whatever you prescribed, nor would decline 

the danger of that vote of which he himself had 

been the proposer. Restore life theroforo to him, 

from whom you have taken it, for the life nf the 

dead 19 in the memory of the living : take care 

that he, whom you unwillingly sent to his death, 

fceive an immortality from you ; for if you decree 

statue to him m the rostra, the remembrance of 

is Bnibaasy will remain to all poateritji." Then 

after illuatrating the great vlrtuea, talents, and 

enoellent character of Sulpicina, he observes, 

" that all these would be perpetuated hy their own 

merit and ettecta, and thnt the statue waa the 

onnnient rather of the gratitude of the seuafe, 

an of the fame of the man ; of a public, rather 

an of a private signification ; an eterBal testi- 

}uy of Antony's audaciouaneas, of his wogmg 

impioua war against his country ; of his re- 

jectiog the emhaisy of the aenate''." For which 

reasons he proposed a decree, " that a statue of 

brasa should be erected to him in the rostra hy 

order of the senate, and the cause inscribed on 

the base : that he died in the service of the repuh. 

: ; with an area of five feet on all sides of it, for 

s chiliireu and posterity to see the shows of 

adiaturs ; that a magnificent funeral should be 

ade for him at the public charge, and the connul 

msa should assign him a place of burial in the 

Esquiline field, with an area of thirty fiwt every 

I to be granted publicly, as a sepulchre for 

, his children, and posterity." The senate 

agreed to what Cicero desired : and the statue 

itself, as we are told by a' writer of the third 

century, remained to his time in the rostra of 

Augustus '. 

Sulpicim was of a noble and patridan family, 
at the same age. the some studies, and [he same 
principles with Ciceni, with whom he kept up a 
perpetual frienJahip. They went through their 

I THu. (i.4,fl: ~Tjbidrs;«^ 

I PompoalUB ds Otiglne Jur[& 



eiercisea together when young, both at Rome and 
at Rhodes, in the oetebrated school of Molo, 
whence he became an eminent pleader of cauaea, 
and paaaed through all the great offices of the 
state, with a singular reputation of wisdom, learn- 
ing, integrity ; a constant admirer of the mudesty 
of the ancienls, and a reprover of the insole 
of his own times. When ha could not arrive 
the first degree of fame, aa an orator, he resolved 
to eicel ill what waa ne.it to it, the character of 
a lawyer ; choosing rather U> be the first in the 
second art, than the second only in the first : 
leaving therefore to his friend Cicero the field of 
eloquence, he contented himself wilb such a shart 
of it sa was sufficient to sustain and adorn Iht 
profession of the law. In this he succeeded la hit 
wish, and was fer snperior to all who bad evei 
professed it in Rome : being the first who re. 
duced it to a proper science, or rational system, 
and added light and method to that, which all 
others before him had taught darkly and c 
fosadly. Nor was his knowledge confined to 
eitemid forms, or the eflecls, of the municipal 
laws; Imt enlai^ed by a compreheouve view (* 
universal equity, which he made the interpreter i 
its esDctioDB, and the rule of all bis decisions ; yt 
he waa always better pleased to pat an amicable 
end to a controversy, than to direct a proceai at 
law. In bis political behaviour he was always a 
friend to peace and liberty : moderating the vio- 
lence of opposite parties, and discouraging every 
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was ao busy in contriving projects of an a 
commodatioD, that he gained the name of the 
peace-makor. Through a natural timidity of 
temper, confirmed by a profession and course of 
life averse from arms, tl^ough he preferred Pom- 
pey'a cause as tlie best, he did not care to fight for 
it ; but taking Cssar's to he the strongest. Buffered 
his Bon to follow that camp, while he himself 
continued quiet and neuter : for this he was 

ired by CiEsar, yet could never be induced 
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CEEsar'a death, be oontinued e 
promote all measures which seemed likely to esta- 
bhsh the public concord, and died at last as ha 
had Uved, in the very act and oifice of peace- 
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The senate had heard nothing of Brutus and 
Cassius from the time of their leaving Italy, till 
Brutus now sent public letters to the consuls, 
giving a particular account of '* his success against 
Antony's brother Caius, in securing Macedonia, 
Illyrioum, and Greece, with all the several armies 
in those countries, to the interests of the repub- 
lic ; that C. Antony was retired to Apollonia, with 
seven cohorts, where a good account would soon 
be given of him ; that a legion under L. Piso had 
surrendered itself to young Cicero, the commander 
of his horse ; that Dolabella's horse, which was 
marching in two separate bodies towards Syria, 
the one in Thessaly, the other in Macedonia, had 
deserted their leaders, and joined themselves to 
him ; that Vatinius had opened the gates of Dyr- 
rhachium to him, and given up the town with his 
troops into his hands. That in all these transac- 
tions Q. Hortensius, the proconsul of Macedonia, 
had been particularly serviceable in disposing the 
provinces and their armies to declare for the cause 
of liberty »." 

Pansa no sooner received the letters, than he 
summoned the senate to acquaint them with the 
contents, which raised an incredible joy through 
the whole city™. After the letters were read, 
Pansa spoke largely in the praises of Brutus, 
extolled his conduct and services, and moved that 
public honours and thanks should be decreed to 
him ; and then, according to his custom, called 
upon his father-in-law Cidenus to declare his sen- 
timents the first, who, in a premeditated speech 
delivered from writing, ** acknowledged Brutus's 
letters to be well and properly drawn ; but since 
what he had done was done without any commis- 
sion and public authority, that he should be 
required to deliver up his forces to the orders of 
the senate, or the proper governors of the pro- 
vinces"." Cicero spoke next, "and began with 
giving the thanks of the house to Pansa, for 
calling them together on that day, when they had 
no expectation of it, and not deferring a moment 
to give them a share of the joy which Brutus's 
letters had brought. He observes that Pansa, 
by speaking so largely in the praise of Brutus, 
had shown that to be true which he had always 
taken to be so, that no man ever envied another's 
virtue who was conscious of his own. That he 
had prevented him to whom, for h is intimacy 

was 80 dull in apprehending the meaning of Mucius's 
answer, that after explaining it to him twice or thrit;e, 
Mucins could not forbear saying, It is a shame for a 
nobleman, and a patrician, and a pleader of causes, to be 
ignorant of that law which he professes to understand. 
The reproach stung him to the quick, and made him 
apply himself to his studies with such industry, that he 
became the ablest lawyer in Rome ; and left behind him 
near a hundred and eighty books written by himself on 
nice and difficult questions of law.— Digest 1. 1. tit. 2. 
parag. 43. 

The Jesuits Catrou and Rouille have put this Sulpicius 
into the list of the conspirators who killed Caesar : but a 
moderate acquaintance with the character of the man, or 
with Cicero's writings, would have shown them their 
error, and that there was none of consular rank but 
Trebonius concerned in that affair.— Hist. Rom. voL 17. 
p. 343, not a. 

1 Phil. X. 4, 6, 6. 

n» Dii immortales! qui ille nimcius, quae illae liters, 
que laetitia senatuB, quae alacritas civitatis erat?— Ad 
Brut iL 7. 

n Phil. X. 1, 2, 3. 



with Brutus, that task seemed particularly to be- 
long, from saying so much as he intended on that 
subject.'' Then addressing himself to Calenus he 
asks, '' What could be the meaning of that perpe- 
tual war which he declared against the Brutuses ? 
Why he alone was always opposing, when every 
one else was almost adoring them ? That to talk 
of Brutus's letters being rightly drawn, was not 
to praise Brutus, but his secretary. When did 
he ever hear of a decree in that style, that letters 
were properly written ? yet the expression did not 
fall from him by chance, but was designed, pre- 
meditated, and brought in writing °." He exhorts 
him *' to consult with his son-in-law Pansa, oftener 
than with himself, if he would preserve his cha- 
racter; professes that he could not help pitying 
him, to hear it given out among the people that 
there was not a second vote on the side of him 
who gave the first, which would be the case, he 
believed, in that day's debate. You would take 
away (says he) the legions from Brutus, even 
those which he has drawn off from the traitorous 
designs of C. Antony, and engaged by his own 
authority in the public service ; you would have 
him sent once more, as it were, into banishment, 
naked and forlorn ; but for you, fathers ! if ever 
you betray or desert Brutus, what citizen will you 
honour ? Whom will you favour, unless you 
think those who offer kingly diadems worthy 
to be preserved ; those who abolish the name of 
king, to be abandoned.'' He proceeds to display, 
with great force the merit and praises of Brutus ; 
*' his moderation, mildness, patience of injuries : 
how studiously he had avoided every step which 
could give a handle to civil tumults ; quitting the 
city, living retired in the country, forbidding the 
resort of friends to him, and leaving Italy itself, 
lest any cause of war should arise on his account ; 
that as long as he saw the senate disposed to bear 
everything, he was resolved to bear too : but when 
he perceived them inspired with a spirit of liberty, 
he then exerted himself to provide them succours 
to defend it?; that if he had not defeated the 
desperate attempts of C. Antony, they had lost 
Macedonia, Illyricum, and Greece : the last of 
which afforded either a commodious retreat to 
Antony, when driven out of Italy, or the best 
opportunity of invading it, which now, by Brutus's 
management, being strongly provided with troops, 
stretched out its arms as it were, and offered its 
help to Italy *i. That Caius's march through the 
provinces was to plunder the allies, to scatter 
waste and desolation wherever he passed, to em- 
ploy the armies of the Roman people against the 
people themselves ; whereas Brutus made it a law, 
wheresoever he came, to dispense light, hope, and 
security to all around him : in short, that the one 
gathered forces to preserve, the other to overturn 
the republic. That the soldiers themselves could 
judge of this as well as the senate, as they had 
declared by their desertion of C. Antony, who by 
that time either wa», or would soon be, Brutus's 
prisoner' ; that there was no apprehension of 
danger from Brutus's power : that his legions, his 
mercenaries, his horse, and above all himself, was 
wholly theirs. Formed for the service of the 
republic, as well by his own excellent virtue as a 
kind of fatality derived from h is ancestors, both 

o PhiL X. 2. P Ibid. 3, 4. 
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im the lather's and the mother'a side : that none 
oonld ever blame him tor anything, unless for too 
great a backvsrdneEB end iTcrBion to war. and his 
not humouring the arduur of nil Italy in tlieir 
eager thirst of liberty — that iC was a lain fear, 
which Eome pretended to entertain, that the vete- 
rans would be disgusted to see Brutus at the head 
of an arm)', as if there were any diflerenee between 
his army aod Che armies of Hirtius. Pans*. D. 
Brutns, Octavius ; all which hud saTerall; received 
public honours for their defence of the people 
of Rome ; that M. Brutus could not be more 
suspected by the veterans than Decimus, for 
(hough the act of the Brutuses, and the praise of 
it, was common to tliem both, yet those who dis- 
approved it were more angry with Deoimns, as 
thinking him, of all others, the last who ought to 
have done it : yet nbnC were all their arraiei now 
doin?, hut relieving Decimns from the siege ' ? 
That if there was any real danger from Brntns, 
Pansa's sagacity would easily find it out: but as 
they had just now heard frnm bis own moutb. he 
was SD far from thinking his anny to be dangerous, 
that he looked upon it as tbe firmest support of 
tbe commonwealth'; that it was the constant art 
of the disaffected, to oppose Che name of the vete- 
rans to every good design ; that he was always 
ready to enconrage their valour, but would never 
endure their arrogance. "Shall we," sayabe, "who 
are now breaking off the sbacbles of onr servitude, 
be discouraged if any one tells us, that the veterans 
will not have it ao ? Let that then come out from 
rae at last which ia true, and becoming my charac- 
ter to speak : that if the resolutions of tins body 
must be governed by the will of the veterans, if 
all our words and acta must be regulated by their 
I high time to wish for death. 






preferable 



' \ that since so many chances of death 
surrounded them all both day and night, it was not 
the part of a man, much less of a Roman, to awu- 
ple the giving up that breath to his country, which 
be must necessarily give up to nature'. That An- 
tony was the single and common enemy of them 
all, though ho had indeed his brother Lucios with 
seemed to be bom on purpoi 



might n 



: the r 



of all 



mortals i thiit he had a crew also of desperate vil- 
lains, gaping after the spoils of the republic : that 
the army of Brutus was provided against these, 
whose sole will, thought, and purpose was, to pro- 
tect the senate and the liberty of the people — who 
after trying, in vain, what patience would do, 
found it necessary at lost to oppose force to foiocr. 
That they ought, therefore, to grant the same pri- 
vilege to M. Brutus, which they had granted before 
to Decimns, and to Octavius, and confirm by public 
aulbority what he had been doing for them by his 
private counsel;" for which purpose he proposed 
the following decree! " Whereas by the naiua. 
counsel, industry, virtue of Q, Crefu 
proconsul, in the utmost distress of the republic, 
the province of Macedonia, lllyricum, and Greece, 



with all tbeir legions, armies, bone, ore now in 
the power of the oonsnls, senate and people of 
Rome i that Q. Cspio Brutus, proconsul, has acted 
herein well, and for the good of tbe republic, 
agreeably to his character, the dignity of his an- 
cestors, and to hia usual manner of serving the 
commonwealth, and that bis conduct is and ever 
will be seceptahle to tbe senate and people of 
Rome. That Q. Cicpia Brutus, proconsul, be 
ordered to protect, guard, and defend the province 
of Macedonia, Illyricum, and all Greece: and 
command that army which be himself baa raised. 
That whatever money he wants for military ser- 
vic8, he may use and take it from any part of 
the public revenues, where it can best be raised, 
or borrow it where he thinks proper ; and impose 
contributions of grain oud forage, and take care Co 
draw all his troops as near to Italy as possible ; 
and whereas it appears by the letters of Q. C^pio 
Brutus, proconsul, that the public service has been 
greatly advanced by the endeavours and virtue of 
Q. Hortensius, proconsul ; and that he concerted 
all his measures with Q. Cspio Brutus, prootnsul, 
to the great benefit of the commonwealth. Thot 
Q. HortensiuB.proconsul, has acted therein rightly, 
regnlariy, and for the public good, and that it ia 
the will of the senate, that Q. Hortensius, procon- 
sul, with his qutestors, proqusstori, and Ueute- 
nanla, bold the province of Macedonia, till a 
successor be appointed by tbe senate." 

Cicero sent this speech to Bruins, with that also 
which be made on the (irit of January, of which 
Brutus says, in answer to him : "I ha*e read your 

other on the subject of my letters against Calenus. 
'" - • without doubt, that I should 
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or your aliilii 



most 111 them i your 

allow you now in earnest to call them Philippics, 
as you intimated jocosely in a former letter'-" — 
Thus the name of Philippics, which seems to have 
been thrown out at first in gaiety and jest only, 
being taken up and propagated by Ms friends, 
became at last the fiied and standing title of these 
orations, which yet for several ages were called, 
we find, indilTereutly either Philippics or Anto- 
nisus'. Brutus declared himself so well pleospd 
with these two which he had seen, chat Cicero pro- 
mised to send him afterwards all the rest°. 

Brutus, when he lirst left Italy, sailed directly 
for Athens, where be spent some time in concert- 
ing measures how to make himself master of 
Greece and Macedonia, which was the great design 
that he had in view. Here be gathered about liim 
oil tbe yonog nobility and gentry of Rome who, 
for the opportunity of tbeir education, had been 
sent to (his celebrated seat of learning ; but of 
them all he took the most notice of young Cicero, 
and after a little acquaintance grew very fond of 
him, admiring his parts and virtue, and surprised 
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to find in one so young such a generosity and 
greatness of mind, with such an aversion to 
tyranny <*. He made him, therefore, one of his lieu- 
tenants, though he was but twenty years old ; gave 
him the command of his horse, and employed him 
in several commissions of great trust and import- 
ance, in all which the young man signalised both 
hia courage and conduct, and behaved with great 
credit to himself, great satisfaction to his general, 
and great benefit to the public service ; as Brutus 
did him the justice to signify, both in his private 
and public letters to Rome. In writing to Cicero, 
** Your son,'' says he, '* recommends himself to 
me so effectually by his industry, patience, activity, 
greatness of mind, and in short by every duty, that 
he seems never to drop the remembrance of whose 
son he is ; wherefore, since it is not possible for 
me to make you love him more than you do already, 
yet allow thus much to my judgment as to persuade 
yourself that he will have no occasion to borrow 
any share of your glory in order to obtain his 
father's honours."* This account, given by one 
who was no flatterer, may be considered as the real 
character of the youth, — which is confirmed like- 
wise by what Lentulus wrote of him about 1 the 
same time. " I could not see your son," says he, 
''when I was last with Brutus, because he was gone 
with the horse into winter- quarters ; but, by my 
faith, it gives me great joy for your sake, for his, 
and especially my own, that he is in such esteem 
and reputation ; for as he is your son, and worthy 
of you, I cannot but look upon him as my bro- 
ther."' 

Cicero was so full of the greater affairs, which 
were the subject of his letters to Brutus, that he 
had scarce leisure to take notice of what was said 
about his son. He just touches it, however, in 
one or two letters : " As to my son, if his merit be 
as great as you write, I rejoice at it as much as I 
ought to do ; or if you magnify it out of love to 
him, even that gives me an incredible joy to per- 
ceive that he is beloved by you 8^. Again, I desire 
you, my dear Brutus, to keep my son with you as 
much as possible : he will find no better school of 
virtue than in the contemplation and imitation of 
you.">» 

Though Brutus intimated nothing in his public 
letters but what was prosperous and encouraging, 
yet in his private accounts to Cicero he signified a 

d Plut. in Brut 

e Cicero iilius tuus sic mihi se probat, industria, pa- 
tientia, labore, animi magnitudine, omni denique officio, 
ut prorsus nunquam dimittere videtur cogitationem, 
cujus sit filiua. Q,uare quoniam efficere non possum, ut 
pluris facias eum, qui tibi est carissimus, illud tribue 
Judicio meo, ut tibi persuadeas, non fore illi abutendum 
gloria tua, ut adipiscatur honores patemos. KaL Apr.^- 
Ad Brut. iL a 

f Filium tuum, ad Bnitum cum veni, videre non potui, 
ideo quod jam in hibema, cum equitibus erat profectus. 
Bed medius fidius ea esse eum opinione, et tua et ipsius, et 
in primis mea causa gaudeo. Fratris enim loco mihi est, 
qui ex te natus, teque dignus est Yale. lui. KaL Jun. — 
Ep. Fam. ziL 14. 

8 De Cicerone meo, et si tantum est in eo, quantum 
scribis, tantum scilicet quantum debeo, gaudeo: et si, 
quod amas eum, eo majora facis ; id ipsum incredibiliter 
gaudeo, a te eum diligi — Ad Brut ii. 6. 

^ Ciceronem meum, mi Brute, velim quam plnrimnm 
tecum habeas. Yirtutis disciplinam meliorem reperiet 
nullam, quam contemplationem atque imitationem tui. 
xiu. Kal. Mali— Ibid. 7. 



great want of money and recruits, and begged to 
be supplied with both from Italy, especially with 
recruits, either by a vote of the senate, or if that 
could not be had, by some secret management, 
without the privity of Pansa. To which Cicero 
answered, ** ifou tell me that you want two ne- 
cessary things, recruits and money : it is difficult 
to help you. I know no other way of raising 
money which can be of use to you but what 
the senate has decreed, of borrowing it from the 
cities. As to recruits, I do not see what can 
be done ; for Pansa is so far from granting any 
share of his army or recruits to you, that he is even 
uneasy to see so many volunteers going over to 
you. His reason I take it is, that he thinks no 
forces too great for the demands of our affairs in 
Italy : for as to what many suspect, that he has no 
mind to see you too strong, 1 have no suspicion 
of it."* Pansa seems to have been much in the 
right for refusing to part with any troops out of 
Italy, where the stress of the war now lay, on the 
success of which the fate of the whole republic 
depended. 

But there came news of a different kind about 
the same time to Rome, of Dolabella's successful 
exploits in Asia. He left the city, as it is said 
above, before the expiration of his consulship, to 
possess himself of Syria, which had been allotted 
to him by Antonyms management, and taking his 
way through Greece and Macedonia, to gather what 
money and troops he could raise in those countries, 
he passed over into Asia in hopes of inducing that 
province to abandon Trebonius and declare for 
him. Having sent his emissaries therefore before 
him to prepare for his reception, he arrived before 
Smyrna, where Trebonius resided, without any 
show of hostility, or forces sufficient to give any 
great alarm, pretending to desire nothing more 
than a free passage through the country to his own 
province. Trebonius refused to admit him into 
the town, but consented to supply him with re- 
freshments without the gates : where many civilities 
passed between them, with great professions on 
Dolabella's part of amity and friendship to Tre- 
bonius, who promised in his turn that if Dolabella 
would depart quietly from Smyrna, he should be 
received into Ephesus in order to pass forward 
towards Syria. To this Dolabella seemingly agreed ; 
and finding it impracticable to take Smyrna by 
open force, contrived to surprise it by stratagem. 
Embracing, therefore, Trebonius's offer, he set for- 
ward towards Ephesus ; but after he had marched 
several miles, and Trebonius 's men, who were 
sent after to observe him, were retired, he turned 
back instantly in the night, and arriving again at 
Smyrna before day, found it as he expected negli- 
gently guarded and without any apprehension of 
an assault, so that his soldiers, by the help of 
ladders, presently mounting the walls, possessed 

I Q,uod ^ere te duabus necessariis rebus scribis, supple- 
mento et pecunia, difficile consilium est. Non enim mihi 
occurrunt facultates, quibus uti te posse videam, prster 
illas, quas senatus decrevit, ut pecunias a civitatibus 
mutuas sumerea De supplemento autem non video, quid 
fieri possit. Tantum enim abest ut Pansa de exercitu suo 
aut delectu tibi aliquid tribuat, ut etiam moleste ferat, 
tam multos ad te ire voluntaries: quomodo equidem credo, 
quod his rebus quae in Italia decemimtur, nullas copias 
nimis magnas arbitretur : quomodo autem multi suspi- 
oantur, quod ne te quidem nimis firmum esse velit ; quod 
ego nom Buspioor.— Ad Brut ii. 6. 
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s of it without oppoiidon, Bnd aeiied 
Trebonins himnelf in bii bed before be knew lui;- 
tbin; of his dani^er''. 

DolabeQi treated him with tbe atmost cruelty ; 
Vepl him two days under torture to eitort a diB- 
covery of all the money in his enslody, then 
ordered hia head Co be cut off axi carried abouC on 
a apeor, and his bod; ta be dragged about tbe 
streets and thrown into the sea'. Till a was the 
first blood that was spilt on the account of Cicsar's 
deitb, which was now recetiged in kind npon one 
of the principid canspiratom, and tiie only one who 
waa of consular ranli. It had been projected wi^- 
out doubt in concert with Anton;, to make the 
revenge of Cssar's death the Bvowed caoso of their 
arms, in order to draw the veterans to tlipir ude, 
or make tbem unniUing st least to act against 
them ; and it gave a clear waruing to Brutus and 
his associates what they were to expen^t if their 
enemies prevailed, as well as a sad jireaage to all 
boneaC men of tbe cruel effects and merciless for; 
of tbe impending war. 

On the news of Treboniaa's death the senate 
was summoned by the consul, where Dolabella WSA 
nnanimoufly declared a public enemy, and his 
estate confiscated. Calenue bimielf Urst proposed 
the tote, and said tbnt if anything more severe 
could be thought of, he wonid be for it, The in- 
dication of the city was so inflaaied that he was 
forced to comply with the popular humnnr, and 
hoped perhaps to put some dilBeulty upon Cicero, 
wbo, for hit relation to Dolabella. wonld aa he 
imagined be lor moderating tbe punisbnient. But 
though CalenuB was mistaken in this, lie was coa- 
cerned in moTing another question which greatly 
perplexed Cicero, about the choice of a general to 
manage this new war against Dolabelln. Two 
opinions were proposed; the one that P. Servilias 
should he sent witb an extraordinary commission, 
tbe other that the two consuls should jointly pro- 
secute that war, nith the provinces of Syria and 
Asia allotted to them. This was very agreeable to 
Pansa; and pushed therefore not only by his 
friends hut by all Antony's party, who fancied that 
it would take off the nttention of tiie consuls from 
the war of Italy, give Dolabella time to strengtbtti 
himself in Asia, raise a coldness between the coo- 
anls and Cicero if he ventured to oppose it, and 
above all pnt » public affiront upon Cassias, who 
by his presence in tliuae parts seemed to have tbe 
best pretension to that commisaion. The debate 
continued through the lirst day without commg to 
an; issue, and was adjourned to the neit. In tbe 
meanwhile Cassius's mother-in.law Servilis, and 
other friends, were endeavouring to prevail with 
Cicero to drop the opposition for fear of alienating 
Psnsa, — hut in tain ; for be resolved at all hazards 
to defend the honour of Cassias ; and when tbe 
debate was resumed the next morning, exerted all 
his interest and elat|ueuce to procure a decree in 
his favour- 




He began his speech by observing, " that in 
their present grief for the Isoientable fate of 
Trebauius, the repubUc however would reap some 
good from it, since the; now saw the barbarous 
cruelty of those who had taken arms against their 
country ; for of the two chiefs of the present war, 
the one by effecting what he wished had discovered 
what the other aimed nf. That they both meant 
notliing less than the death and destruction of all 
honest men, nor would be satisfied it seemed vith 
simple death, for that was the panishment of 
itature. but thought tbe rack and tortures due to 
their revenge ; that what Dolabella had executed 
was the picture of what Antony intended ; that 
they were a true pair, exactly matched, marching 
by concert and efjual paces in the execution of 
their wicked purposes." This he illustrates b; 
parallel instances from tbe conduct of each ; and 
after displaying the inhumanity of Dolabella aud 
tbe nnbappy fate of Trebonios, in a manner proper 
to excite indignation against the one andcompassioa 
for the other, he shows, " that Dolabella was still 
the more unhappy of tbe two, and must needs 
suffer more from the guilt of his mind than Tra- 
boniuB from the tortures of his bod;. What doubt 
(says he) can there be which of them is the most 
miserable ? — he whose death the senate and people 
■re eager to revenge, or he who is adjudged to be 
a traitor by tbe nnanimoos vote of the aenste ? 
For in all other respects it is the greatest injury to 
Trebonius to compare his life with Dolabella's. 
As to tbe one, everybody knows his wisdom, wit, 
humanity, innocence, greatness of mind in freeing 
his country ; but as to the other, cruelty was bis 
delight frooi ■ boy, with > lewdness bo shameless 
and abandoned, that be used to value himself for 
doing what his very sdrerssries could not object to 
him K'ifb modesty. Yet this man, good gods I was 
once mine ; for 1 was not very curious to inqaire 
into hia vices, — nor should I now perhaps have 
been Ms enemy had he not shown himself an enemy 
to you, to liis country, to the domestic gods and 
altars of us *ll,^nay. even to nature and bumuiity 
itself."" He exhorts them, " from this warning 
given by Dolabella, to act with tbe greater vigour 
against Antony ; for if he, who bad about him but 
a few of those capital incendiaries, the ringleaders 
of rapine end rebellion, durst attempt an act so 
abominable, what barbarity were the; not to ex- 
pect from Antony, who had tbe whole crew of them 
inbiscamp?"— tbe principal of whom he describes 
by Dame and character! and adds, "that aa he 
bad often dissented unwillingly from CalenuB. so 
now at last he had the pleasure to agree with him. 
and to let them see that he had no dislike to tbe 
man but to the cause; that intliis ease he not only 
concurred with bim, but thanked him for pro- 
pounding a vote BO severe and worth; of the 
republic, in decreeing Dolabella an enemy nod his 
estate to be confiscated. " " Then ss to tbe second 
point, which BOS of greater delicacy, the nomina- 
tion of a general to be sent against Dolabella, be 
proceeds to give his reasons for rejecting the two 
opinions proposed, — the one fur sending Serviiins, 
the other for the two oonsula. Of the fii ' """ 
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wiTi, "tlutBitraonlinsrjcomiiiistionsirere always 
odians where tbe; were not necessiiry ; aad vhen*- 
ever they had hpen granted, it was in casei very 
differetiC from this. That if the cominiBeian in 
debate should be decreed to Serviliua, it would 
seem an sffroW to all tbe rest of the tame rank, 
that being equal in digniCf they should be thought 
unworthy of the same honour. That he himself 
indeed bad loted an eitraordiniiry eommission to 
young Cicsar, but Ctesar had tiral given an e<tra- 
ordioary protection and deliterance totbem. That 
they oiust either have taken his army from him or 
decreed the command of it to him, which could 
not therefore be so properly eaid to be gi'*" " "<>* 
taken away ; but that no snch commisBion had 
ever been granted to any one who was wholly idle 
and unemployed^ Aa to the second opinion, of 
decreeing that province to tbe consuls, be shows it 
to be both against the dignity of the consuls them- 
Belves and against tlje public service. That when 
D. Brutus, a consul elect, was actually besieged, 
on the preservation of whom their common safety 
depended, and when a dreadful war was on foot, 
already entrusted to the two consuls, tbe very 

jealousy and envy ; and though the decree was not 

to take place till D. Brutus should first lie relieved, 

yet a new commission would necessarily take off 

some part of their thoughts and attention from the 

I." Then addresaing himself to Pansa, be says, 

:hat thongh hii mind, be knew, was intent on 

livering D. Brutus, yet the nature of things 

would force him to turn it sometimes towards 

DolabelU, and that if he had more minds than one 

■ should all be directed and wholly filed on 

ienai. That for his own part he had resigned 

in bis consulship a rich and well-furni«hed province, 

that nothing might interrupt his endeac«irs to 

quench that flame which vras then raised in his 

itry. He wished that Pansa would imitate 

whom he used to commend ; that it the con- 

, however, desired to have provinces, as other 

.t men had usually done, let them first bring 

b. Brutus Eafc home to them,— who ought to be 

rded with the same care as the image that fell 

from heaven and was kept in the temple of Vesta, 

1 the safety of which they were all safe. That 

this decrae would create great delay and obetruction 

;he war against Dolatiella, whiub required a 

general prepared, equipped, end already invested 

-"~'i command, — one who had authority, reputa- 

, an army, and a resolation tried in tlie servioe 

of his country'. That it must, therefure, either 

■ : Bmtna or Cassius, or both of them. That 

mtus could not be spared from Macedonia, where 

1 was quelling the last efforts of the faction, and 

oppressing C- Antony, who, with the remains of a 

broken army, was still in possession of some eon- 

eideraUe places. That when he had finished that 

work, if he found it of use to the conmiounealtb 

lureue Dolahelli he would do it of himself, as 

he had hitherto done, without waiting for their 

orders ; for both he and Cassius had on many oc. 

isiani been a sennte to Ihemsdves. Tliat in such 

season of general confusion, it was necessary to 

be governed by the times rather than by rales. 

That Brutus and Cassius ever held the salety and 

berty of their country to be the most sacred rule 

l~eii II, iL 7, a 1 moTa. 



of acting*. For by what law (says he) by what 
right have they hitherto been acting, the one In 
Greece the other in Syria, but by that which Jupitei 
himself ordained, Iba't all things bpnefirial to the 
community should be esteemed lawful and joal ?— 
fur law is nothing else but right reason deriiedi tc 
us from the gods, enjoining what is honest, pro, 
hibiting tbe contrary. This was the law which 
Ins obeyed when he went into Syria t another 
a province, if we judge by written law, but 
when tliese are overturned, bis own by the law of 
" ButthatCaasius'sactsmightbeconfirmed 
iseda 
'ebas 

declared P. Dolaijella to be an enemy of the Roman 
people, and ordered him to he pursued by open 
war, to the intent that he may safler tbe pnnisb- 
ment due to him both from gods and men ; it is 
the will of the senate that C. Cassius, proconsnl, 
shall hold the province of Syria in the same man- 
ner as if he had obtained it by right of law ; and 
that he receive the several armies from Q. Msrciui 
Crlspus, proconsul, L, Statins Mur 
A. AUienus, lieutenant, which they are hereby 
required to deliver to him. That with these and 
what other forces he can procure he shall pur 
Dolabella both by land and sea. That for the 
occasions of the war he shall have a power to 
mand ships, seamen, money, and all things u! 
to him, from whomsoever he thinks fit, in S' 
Asia, Bitbynia. Poutus ; and that whatever ' 
vince he comes into in prosecuting the war he i 
have an authority superior to that of tbe proper 
governor. That if king Deiotarus, the father or 
the son, shall assist C. Cassius, proconsul, with 
their troops, as they have oft assisted the Roman 
people in other wars, their conduct will be accept- 
able to the senate and people. That if any of the 
other kings, tetrarchs, and potentates, shall do the 
.pie will not be unti ' "' 



ofth 



. That 



!ttled, C. Pansa and A. Hirtius, the consul 
one or both of them, should take the first oppc 
tuoity of moving the senate about the disposal 
the consular and prietorian provinces ; and that 
the meanwhile they should alt contiuae in t 
hands of those who now held them, till succesat 
were appointed by the senate,'" 

From the senate, Cicero went directly into t 
foram, to give tbe people an account of the debate, 
and recommend to them the interests of Cassius : 
hither Pansa followed him ; and, to weaken the it 
fluence of his authority, declared to the citizet 
that what Cicero contended for was against the wi 
and advice of Cassiua's nearest friends and reU- 
tions : of which Cicero gives the following acci 
in a letter to Cassias. 

Sf. T. Cicero to C. Cassiui. 
•• With what zeal I defended your dignity, both 
in the senate and with the people, 1 would bai 
jou learn rather from yoar other frieuds than froi 
me. My opinion would easily have prevailed in 
the senate, had not Pansa elderly opposed it. 
After I had proposed that rote, I was produced to 
the people by Servihua, the tribune, and said 
everything which I could of you with a strength 
of voice that filled the fomm ; and with such a 
■ l-hiLitTll. 'IWd.lS, 40. 
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cUmDorandspprobatioD uf the people, (hat 1 had 
never aeen tlie like before. Yqu vill pardon me, 
1 hupe, for doiag it againet the nill of jour motbor- 
JD-liw. The timoroua woman was afraid that Pbdeh 
would be disgusted. Pansa indeed declared to the 
asaembl; that both jour mother and brother wen 
sgiiast it; but that did not move me — 1 had other 
considerationE ntore at heart : mj regard was to the 
republic, to wliich I have alwajs wiHhed well, and 
to joor di^itj oaA glory. Ijut there is one thing 
which I enlai'ged upon in the senate, and meutioaed 
also to the people, in which I muat desire you to 
make mj words good ; for 1 promised, and in a 
mauDer assured them, that jou neither had nor 
would wait for our decrees, hut would defend tlie 
republic yourself in jour own waj ; and lliough we 
had heard nothing, either where jou were or what 
forces JOU had, jet I took il fur granted that all 
the forces in those parta were yours ; and was con- 
fident that JOU had already recovered the province 
of Asia lo the republic Let it be your care to 
outdo jonrself, in endeavouring still to advance 
your own glory. Adieu"." 

As to the issue of the contest, some writers tell 
ns that it ended as Cicero desired : hut it is evi. 
dent, from the letter just recited, and more clearly 
still from other letters, that Pansa's authority pre- 
vailed against him for granting the commiBsion to 
the consuls'. Casaius, however, an Cicero advised 
and declared, bad Lttle regard to what they were 
decreeing at Rome ; but nndertook the whole affair 
himself, and soon put aa end to Dolabella's tri- 
umphs, as will be mentioued hereafter in its proper 
place. 

The statue of Minerra, wliich Cicero, upon hia 
going Into eiile, had dedicated in the capital by 
the title of the Guardian of the City, wa.i, about 
the end of the last year, thrown dowu and shattered 
to pieces bj a tempeat of thunder and hghtning. 
This the later writers take notice of ae ominous, 
and portending the fall of Cicero himself ; though 
neither Cicero nor any of that time made any such 
eSection upon it. The senate, however, out of 
espect lo him, passed a decree, in a fiill house, on 
the eighteenth uf March, that the statue should be 
repaired and restored to its placer. So that it was 
now made by public authority what he himself had 
designed it to be — a standing monument to pos- 
terity that tiic safety of the republic had been the 
constant object of hia eouneela. 

D. Bratus was reduced by this time to such 
Itraita in Modena, that his friends began to be 
greatly alarmed for him ; taking it for granted, 
that if he fell into Antony's hands, he would be 
trealed no better than Trebonina. The mention 
therefore of a pacificatiou being revived in tlie 
Date, and recommended by Fansa himself, upon an 
intimation given by Antony's friends that he was 
now in a disposition to submit to reason, Cicero, 

the decree of a second embassy, to be executed by 
himself and Servilius, tc^ther with three other 
cudsbIbt senators : but finding upon recollection 

■ Uuum conauUbus decreta est Asia, et permlasum est 
Us, w dual Ipsl venirent ; daront nfi^Iium qui IpHnui 6b- 



that there appeared no symptoms of any change in 

it, nor anything new in hia conduct, he was a 
vinced that be had made a false step, and t: 
nothing more was intended than to gain tin 
which was of great use to Antony, as it would 
retard the attempts of relieiing Modena, and gin 
an opportunity to Ventidiua to join him, who wai 
marching towards him at that time with thrai 
legions. At the next meeting therefore of the Ee< 
nate, he retracted his opinion, and declared against 
the lale decree as dangerous and insidious ; and in 
a warm and pathetic speech pressed them to rescind 
it. He owns, " that it was indecent for one, whoi 
authority tbey had so often followed in the mo 
important debates, to declare himself mistaken ai 
deceived ; yet his comfort was. that it was in con 
monwitb them all, and with a consul of the greatest 
wisdom : that when Piso and Calenus, who knew 
Antony's secret — the one of whom entertsitied his 
wife and children at his house, the other was | 
petually sending and receiving letters from hiui 
began to renew what they had long intermit 
their exhortations to peace ; and when the consul 
thought lit to exhort tbe.same thing, a man, whose 
prudence could not easily be imposed upon, whose 
virtue approved no peace but on Antony's submis- 
sion ; wiiose greatness of mind preferred death to 
slaverj ; it was natural to imagine that there was 
some special reosoo for all this [ some secret 
wound in Antony's affairs which the pubhcwas un. 
acquainted with: eapecially when it was reporteil 
that Antony's family Hereunder some unusual aStc- 
tion, and hie friends in the senate betrayed a dejeC' 
tion in their looks : far if there was Dolhing it 
why should Piso and Calenus above all othci 
why at that time — why so unexpectedly, so i 
denly, move for peace? Yet now, when they 
entangled the senate in a pacific embassy, thej both 
denied that there wsi anjthing new or particular 
which induced them to it* : that there could he no 
occasion therefore for new measures when there 
was nothiug new in the case itself; Chat they were 
drawn in and deceived by Antony's friends, who 
were serving his private, not the public interest : 
that he had seen it from the first, though but 
darkly, his concern for Brutus having dazzled his 
eyes ; for whose liberty, it a substitule conld be 
accepted, he would freely offer himself to be ' ■ 
up in his place ! that if Antony would l.ui 
himself, and sue to them for anything, be should 
perhaps be for bearing him ; but while he stood tc 
his arms, and acted offensively, their buaineas wat 
to resist force by furce. But. they would tell him, 
perhaps, that the tiling was not in iheir power, 
since an embassy was actually decreed : but what 
is it (says he,) that is not tree to the wise, which 
it u possible to retrieve ? It ia the case of every 
man to err, but the part only of a fnol to perseverE 
in error. If we have been drawn away by false 
and fallacious hopes, let ua turn again into the 
way : for the aurest harbour Co a penitent is a 
change of his conduct'." He then shows how 
■' the embassy, so far from being of service, would 
certainly hurt, nay, had already hurt Che republic, 
by checking the zeal of the towns and coloniea of 
Italy, and the course of the legionswhich had de- 
clared for them, who could never be eager to light 
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while the senate was sounding a retreat^ That 
nothing was more unjust than to determine any- 
thing about peace without the consent of those 
who were carrying on the war ; and not only with- 
out, but against their consent : that Hirtius and 
Csesar had no thoughts of peace ; from whom he 
had letters then in his hands, declaring their hopes 
of victory : for their desire was to conquer, and to 
acquire peace, not by treaty, but by victory*^. That 
there could not possibly be any peace with one to 
whom nothing could be granted : they had voted 
him to have forged several decrees of the senate ; 
would they vote them again to be genuine ? They 
had annulled his laws, as made by violence ; would 
they now consent to restore them ? They had de- 
creed him to have embezzled five millions of money : 
could such a waste be absolved from a charge of 
fraud? That immunities, priesthoods, kingdoms, 
had been sold by him ; could those bargains be 
confirmed which their decrees had made void*^? 
That if they should grant him the farther Gaul and 
an army, what would it be else but to defer the 
war, not to make peace ? nay, not only to prolong 
the war, but to yield him the victory*. Was it for 
this (says he) that we have put on the robe of war, 
taken arms, sent out all the youth of Italy, that, 
with a most flourishing and numerous army, we 
should send an embassy at last for peace ? and 
must I bear a part in that embassy, or assist in 
that council, where, if I diflFer from the rest, the 
people of Rome can never know it ? so that what- 
ever concessions are made to Antony, or whatever 
mischief he may do hereafter, it must be at the 
hazard of my credit." He then shows, " that it 
an embassy must needs be sent, he, of all men, 
was the most improper to be employed in it : that 
he had ever been against any embassy ; was the 
mover of their taking the habit of war ; was always 
for the severest proceedings both against Antony 
and his associates : that all that party looked upon 
him as prejudiced ; and Antony would be offended 
at the sight of him^ That if they did not trouble 
themselves how Antony might take it, he begged 
them at least to spare him the pain of seeing Antony, 
which he should never be able to bear : who, in a 
speech lately to his parricides, when he was distri- 
buting rewards to the boldest of them, had promised 
Cicero's estate to Petissius : that he should never 
endure the sight of L. Antony, whose cruelty he 
could not have escaped, but by the defence of his 
walls and gates, and the zeal of his native town : 
that though he might be able to command himself, 
and dissemble his uneasiness at the sight of Antony 
and his crew, yet some regard should be had to his 
life, — not that he set any value upon it himself, but 
it ought not to be thought despicable by the senate 
and people of Rome : since, if he did not deceive 
himself, it was he who, by his watchings, cares, and 
votes, had managed matters so that all the attempts 
of their enemies had not hitherto been able to do 
them any harm?. That if his life had been oft 
attempted at home, where the fidelity of his friends 
and the eyes of all Rome were his guard, what might 
he not apprehend from so long a journey ? that there 

were three roads from Rome to Modena, the Fla- 

minian, along the upper sea; the Aurelian, along 
the lower ; the Cassian, in the middle ; that they 

b PhiL xli. 3. c Ibid. 4. 
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were all of them beset by Antony's allies, his own 
utter enemies ; the Cassian, by Lento ; the Flami- 
nian, by Ventidius ; the Aurelian, by the whole 
Clodian family^. That he would stay therefore in 
the city, if the senate would give leave, which was 
his proper seat, his watch, and station : that others 
might enjoy camps, kingdoms, military commands ; 
he would take care of the city and the affairs at 
home, in partnership with them ; that he did not 
refuse the charge, but it was the people who refused 
it for him : for no man was less timorous, though 
none more cautious than he. That a statesman 
ought to leave behind him a reputation of glory in 
dying ; not the reproach of error and folly. Who 
(says he) does not bewail the death of Trebonius ? 
yet there are some who say, though it is hard indeed 
to say it, that he is the less to be pitied for not 
keeping a better guard against a base and detestable 
villain : for wise men tell us, that he who professes 
to guard the lives of others ought, in the first place, 
to keep a guard upon his own^ That if he should 
happen to escape all the snares of the road, that 
Antony's rage was so furious that he would never 
suffer him to return alive from the congress. That 
when he was a young volunteer in the wars of Italy, 
he was present at a conference of Cn. Porapey, the 
consul, and P. Vettius, the general of the Marsi, 
held between the two camps ; there was no fear, no 
suspicion, nor any violent hatred on either side : 
that there was an interview likewise between Sylla 
and Scipio, in their civil wars, where, though faith 
was not strictly observed, yet no violence was 
offered ''. But the case was different in treating 
with Antony, where, if others could be safe, he at 
least could not: that Antony would never come 
into their camp, much less they into his : that if 
they transacted affairs by letter, his opinion would 
always be one and the same, — to reduce everything 
to the vnll of the senate ; that this would be misre- 
presented to the veterans as severe and perverse, 
and might excite them perhaps to some violence. 
Let my life, therefore, (says he,) be reserved to the 
service of my country as long as either dignity or 
nature will allow : let my death fall by the necessary 
course of fate ; or, if I must meet it sooner, let me 
meet it with glory. Since the republic then, to 
speak the most moderately, has no occasion for this 
embassy, yet, if I can undertake it with safety, I 
will go ; and in this whole affair vnll govern myself 
entirely, fathers, not by a regard to my own danger, 
but to the service of the state ; and, after the most 
mature deliberation, will resolve to do that which I 
shall judge to be most useful to the public interest.'' 

Though he did not absolutely refuse the employ- 
ment, yet he dissuaded it so strongly that the thing 
was wholly dropped ; and Pansa, about the end of 
the month, marched away towards Gaul, at the head 
of his new-raised army, in order to join Hirtius and 
Octavius, and without farther delay to attempt a 
decisive battle vnth Antony for the delivery of D. 
Brutus. 

Antony, at the same time, while he was perplex- 
ing the counsels of the senate by the intrigues of 
his Mends, was endeavouring also by his letters to 
shake the resolution of Hirtius and Octavius, and 
draw them off from the cause which they were now 
serving ; but their answers seem to have been short 
and firm, referring him constantly to the authority 
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of the lenite ; ]^, as things were aoir draning 
towards a nriris, he made one effort mure upon 
them ; and in the roUoning eipostalntary letter 

_ riMched them with great freedom for deserting 
their true interest, and autfering themselies to be 
inped and drawn in bjf Cicero to revive the Pom- 
peian cuuse, and establish a power whiuh in the 

id would (lestrof them. 



run 



d Cauof. 



s of Trebonius's death, I wns 
Ih with J07 and with grief. Il 
J07 to me to see a villain Enffer 
the vengeance due to the aahea of the mcst illus. 
trious of men ; and that within the drde of tlie cur- 
it jrear the divioe providence has displayed itself 
bfthe puniHhmeat of parricide, inflicted already on 
' fall upon the rest. But on the 
B subject of juBt grief to nie thai 
DolabelU ehoald be declared an enemy becaase he 
has li illed a murderer ; and that the son of a bufibon 
'loiild be dearer to the people of Rome than Catsar, 
le father of his conntry : bot the cruellest refiec- 
□n of all is, that you, Hirtius, covered with CiCEar's 
vours, and left by him in a condition which you 
juraelf wonder at, and you too, young man. who 
ive everythmg to his name, are doing all which is 
in your power that Dolabella may be thought justly 
condemned ; that this wretch be delivered from the 
siege ; and Cassius and Brutus be invested with all 
:r. You look upon the present state of things 
eople did upon the past, call Pompey's catap 
genate ; have made the vanquished Cicero your 
ain ; are Btrengthening Macedonia with armies ; 
have given Africa to Varus, twice a prisoner ; have 
sent CaiHUS into Syria ; suffered Casca to act aa 
tribune ; sappressed tbe revenues of the JuUan 
Lupcroi 1 aboliahed the colonies of leterang, estah. 
lished by law and the decree of the senate; promise 
to restore to the people of Marseilles what was taken 
from them by right of war ; forget that a Fompeian 
capable of any d^pity by Hirtiiis'a 
law ; have supplied Brutuii with Appuleius's money ; 
applauded the putting to death Pojtus and MeoB- 
demua, Csesar's friends, whom he made free of the 
city ; took no notice of Tlieopooipns, when stripped 
and banished by Trebnnius he fled to Alexandria ; 
you see Ser. Galba in your camp, armed with the 
same poniard with which he stabbed Cassar ; have 
enlisted my aoldiera and other veterans on pretence 
of destroying those wiio killed Ctesar, and then em- 
ploy them, before they know what they are doing, 
against their quarter, or their general, or their 
comrades. What have you not done which Pompey 
himself, were he alive, or his son, if he could, would 
not do ? In short, yon deny tliat any pence can he 
~ade, unless I set Brutus at liberty, or supply him 
ith provisions : r^n this please those veterans who 
ive not yet declared themselves ? for as to your 
part, you have sold yourselves to the flatteries and 
poisoned honours of the senate. Hut you come, 
"o preserve the troops which are besieged, 
being saved, or goingwherei 



in of concord hi 

e consular ambassadors appointed 1 it is hard 
believe that those who have driven me to this extr 
mity, when 1 offered the fairest conditions, and w, 
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me part of them, shonid do 
radon or humanity : nor 
ime men, who voted Dolab«lla 
■t laudable act, can ever forgive 



Bu enemy for a 
me, who am in the a 
Wherefore it is your buriness to reflect which of the 
two is the more eligible or more nseful to onr coni' 
mon interest ; to revenge the death of Treboniua, 
of Cxsar ; and which the more equitable ; for ua ti 
act against each other, that the Pompeian cause, s< 
often defeated, may recover itself; or to join on 
forces, lest we become at last the aport of our ene 
mies i who, which of ns soever may happen to fall, 
are sure to be the gainers. But fortune has hitherto 
prevented that spectacle ; unwilling to see two 
armies, like members of the same body, flgbting 
against each other, and Cicero all the while, like a 
master of gladiators, matching us, and ordering the 
combat ; who is so far happy, as to have caught 
yon with the same bait with which be brags to have 
caught Caesar. For my part, I am resolved to suffer 
no affront either to myself or my friends i n 
desert the party which Pompey hated ; nor b 
the veterans driven out of their possessions, and 
dragged one by one Co the rack ; nor to break my 
word with Dolabella ; nor to violate my league with 
Lepidm,a most religiousman; nor to betray Plancus, 
the partner of oU my counsels. If the immortal 
gods support me, as I hope they will, in the pursuit 
of so good B cause. I shall live with plea; ' ' 

if any other fate expects me, 1 taste a joy howev^ 
beforehand in the sure foresight of your punish- 
ment : for if the Pomprions are so insolent when 
conquered, how much more they will be so when 
conquerors, it will be your lot to feel. In a word, 
this is the sum of my resolution : I can forpve the 
injuries of ray friends, if they themselves are dis- 
posed either to forget Ihem, or prepared in conjunc- 
tion with me to revenge the death of Ciesar. 
cannot beheva that any ambassadors will comi 
when tbey do, I shall know what they have to d 
maud'." Hirtius and Casar, instead of answering 
tl)is letter, sent it directly to Cicero at Rome, to 
make what use of it he thought fit with the senate 
or the people. 

In this interval Lepidns wrote a public letter to 
(be senate, to e;ihort them to measures of peace 
and to save the effusion of civil blood, by contriv- 
ing some way of reconciling Antony and his friends 
to the service of their country, without giving the 
least intimation of his thanks for the pubUc bonouTB 
which they had lately decreed to hi in. This was 
not at all agreeable to the senate, and conflrmed 
their tbnner jealousy of his disaffection to the 
republic end good understanding with .Antony. 
Tliey agreed, however, to a vote proposed by 
Servilius, " that LepiduH should be thanked for 
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s, yet should 



to trouble himself any furthers 
it, bat to leave that affair to them, who thought 
that there could be no peace onless Antony should 
lay down his arms and sue for it." This letter 
gave Antony's friends a fresh handle to renew their 
instances for a treaty, for the sake of obliging 
Lepidus, who had it in hia power, they sa' ' ' 
force Ihem to it j which put Cicero once mt 
the trouble of confuting and exposing all their 
arguments. He told them, "that he v 



afraid from the first lest an insidious oflfer of peace 
should damp the common zeal for the recovery of 
their liberty. That whoever delighted in discord, 
and the blood of citizens, ought to be expelled 
from the society of human-kind ; yet it was to be 
considered whether tliere were not some wars 
wholly inexpiable, where no peace could be made, 
and where a treaty of peace was but a stipulation 
of slavery". That the war now on foot was of 
this sort, undertaken against a set of men who 
were natural enemies to society, whose only plea- 
sure it was to oppress, plunder, and murder their 
fellow-creatures, — and to restore such to the city 
was to destroy the city itself*. That they ought 
to remember what decrees they had already made 
against them, such as had never been made against 
a foreign enemy or any with whom there could be 
peace. That since wisdom as well as fortitude 
was expected from men of their rank, though these 
indeed could hardly be separated, yet he was wil- 
ling to consider them separately and follow what 
wisdom the more cautious and guarded of the two 
prescribed. If wisdom then (says he) should com- 
mand me to hold nothing so dear as life, to decree 
nothing at the hazard of my head, to avoid all 
danger, though slavery was sure to be the conse- 
quence, 1 would reject that wisdom be it ever so 
learned ; but if it teaches us to preserve our lives, 
our fortunes, our families, yet so as to think them 
inferior to liberty, to wish to enjoy them no longer 
than we can do it in a free republic, not to part 
with our liberty for them, but to throw them all 
away for liberty, as exposing us only to greater 
mischief without it, I would then listen to her 
voice and obey her as a god°. That no man had 
a greater respect for Lepidus than himself; and 
though there had been an old friendship between 
them, yet he valued him not so much for that as 
his services to the public, in prevailing with young 
Pompey to lay down his arms and free his country 
from the misery of a cruel war. That the republic 
had many pledges of fidelity from Lepidus, — his 
great nobility, great honours, high priesthood ; 
many parts of the city adorned by him and his 
ancestors ; his wife, children, great fortunes, pure 
from any taint of civil blood; no citizen ever hurt, 
many preserved by him, — that such a man might 
err in judgment, but could never wilfully ,be an 
enemy to his country. That his desire of peace 
was laudable if he could make such a peace for 
them now as when he restored Pompey to them. 
That for this they had decreed him greater honours 
than had been given before to any man, — ^a statue 
with a splendid inscription, and a triumph even in 
absence p. That by good fortune they had managed 
matters so that Pompey's return might consist 
with the validity of Ceesar's acts, which for the 
sake of peace they had confirmed ; since they had 
decreed to Pompey the five millions and half which 
was raised by the sale of his estates, to enable him 
to buy them again. He desired that the task of 
replacing him in the possessions of his ancestors 
might be committed to him for his old friendship 
with his father. That it should be his first care 
to nominate him an augur, and repay the same 
favour to the son which he himself received from 
the father 1. That those who had seen him lately 
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at Marseilles brought word that he was ready to 
come with his troops to the relief of Modena, but 
that he was afraid of giving offence to the veterans ; 
which showed him to be the true son of that father 
who used to act with as much prudence as courage. 
That it was Lepidus's business to take care not to 
be thought to act with more arrogance than became 
him : that if he meant to frighten them with his 
army, he should remember that it was the army of 
the senate and people of Rome, not his own'. 
That if he interposed his authority without arms, 
that was indeed the more laudable, but would 
hardly be thought necessary. For though his 
authority yiras as great with them as that of the 
noblest citizen ought to be, yet the senate was not 
unmindful of their own dignity ; and there never 
was a graver, firmer, stouter senate than the pre- 
sent. That they were all so incensed again^^t the 
enemies of their liberty, that no man^s authority 
could repress their ardour or extort their arms 
from them. That they hoped the best, but would 
rather suffer the worst than live slaves*. That 
there was no danger to be apprehended from Le- 
pidus, since he could not enjoy the splendour of 
his own fortunes but with the safety of all honest 
men. That nature first makes men honest, but 
fortune confirms them ; for though it was the 
common interest of all to promote the safety of 
the public, yet it was more particularly of those 
who were happy in their fortunes. That nobody 
was more so than Lepidus, and nobody therefore 
better disposed ; of which the people saw a re- 
markable instance, in the concern which he ex- 
pressed when Antony offered a diadem to Caesar, 
and chose to be his slave rather than his colleague ; 
for which single act, if he had been guilty of 
nothing else, he had richly deserved the worst 
punishment."* Then after inveighing, as usual, 
against Antony through several pages, he declared 
all thoughts of peace with him to be vain, and for 
a fresh proof of it produced his last letter to 
Hirtius and Octavius, and read it publicly to the 
assembly. ** Not that he thought it worth reading,** 
he say&, " but to let them see his traitorous views 
openly avowed and confessed by himself." He 
read it to them paragraph by paragraph, with his 
own comment and remarks upon it; rallying all 
along, with great wit and spirit, " the rage, the 
extravagance, the inconsistency, the folly, and the 
inaccuracy of each sentence.*' On the whole, he 
says, ** that if Lepidus had seen it he would nei- 
ther have advised or thought any peace with him 
possible. That fire and water would sooner unite 
than the Antonys be reconciled to the republic. 
That the first and best thing therefore was to con- 
quer, — the second to decline no danger for the 
liberty of their country ; that there was no third 
thing,— but the last and worst of all, to submit to 
the utmost baseness through a desire of living." 
For which reasons he declared his concurrence 
with Servilius in the vote upon Lepidus's letters, 
and proposed an additional decree, either to be 
joined to the other or published separately, "That 
Pompey the Great, the son of Cneeus, in offering 
his service and his troops to the senate and people 
of Rome, had acted agreeably to the courage and 
zeal of his father and ancestors, and to his own 
virtue, industry, and good dispositio n to the re- 
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public t and tliat the thing wu gntefol and 
■empMblB to the mtste and pgople, s&d would 
heroaner be an honour to himMlf.'' 

Aftar Ihc debalF, vhich ended u Cic«ro wighed, 
ha cent Clie roltoniag short letter to Lepidui, which, 
bj (lie coltlneas >ad negUgence vitb nbich it is 
dnna. aeems to be denigaed to let Lepidus see 
th«t tbey were perfectlj esai and secure at itome, 
whatever meoeures he might tbink lit to take. 

Cicero to Lepidua, 

" WhilB,<jut of thcp«»' respect which I bear to 
jon, 1 wn making it my particulnr care to adva«oo 
jour dignity na much as possible, it was a cuncem 
to me to see that you did not tbink it north while 
to return your tbanks to the lenate for the eitmor- 
dinary boiiourB which they ha«e lately conferred 
upon jou. I rejoice, however, that joo are so 
deairouB of making peaue among citizeng. If you 
can separate that peace from slavery, yon will coD- 
solt both the good of the republic aud your own 
dignity i but if ibe effect of it be to restore a des- 
perste man to an srbitiary dominion, 1 would have 
yon to know that all men of sense have taken a 
resolution to prefer death to servitude. You will 
act more wisely, therefore, in my judgment, if you 
meddle no farther with that affair of peace, — which 
is not agreeable either to the senate nr the people, 
or to any bonest man: but you will bear enough 
of this from others or bo informed of it by letlers, 
and will be directed by your own prudence what is 
the beat for you to do. " ° 

Plenena loo, who commanded in Gaul, and now 
resided near Lyons, at Ibe bead of a brave army, 
enforced Lepidua's advice hy a letter likewise to 
the senate on the same subject of peace, — to which 
Cicero wrote the following answer : — 

Cicero to Plancua. 

" The aecount which our friend Fumins brought 
of your sffeetion to the repnbUc was highly agree- 
able both to the senate and people of Rome ; but 
your letter, when read in the eenale, did not seem 
to agree with Furnins's report : for you advised 
UB to peace, when yonr colleague, a man of the 
grealest eminence, was besieged by moat infamous 
plunderers, who ought either to sue for peace by 
laying down their arms, or if they demand it with 
sword in baud, it most he procured by victory, not 
treaty. But iu what manner yonr letters, as well 
aa Lepidus's also, were received, yon will under- 
stand from that excellent man your bi^ther, and 
from FumiuB," &c,> 

C. Antony, whom we menUoaed above to have 
retreated with seven cohorts to Apollonia, not 
daring to wait for Bnitus's arrival, who was now 
advancing towards him, marched out to Buthrotum 
to seek his fortnne elsewhere, in quarters more 
secure and remote : bnt being overtaken and at- 
tacked on his march by a part of Brutus'a army, 
he loet three of hia cohorts in the action, — and in 
a Becond engagement with another body of troops, 
which young Cicero commanded, was entirely 
routed and taken prisoner ; which made Brutue 
absolute maator of the country without any farther 
opposition'. This fresh success gave occasion for 
a second letter from Brutus to Ibe senate, of which 
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Cicero makes the fallowing mention : " Yonr 
letter," aays he, " which was read in the aeni 
shows the counsel of the general, the virtue of yonr 
BOldiera, the industry of your officers, and in par- 
ticular of oiy Cicero. If your friends had been 
willing to move the aenate upon it, and if it had 
Dot fallen into most turbulent times, since the de- 
parture of Pania. some just and proper honour 
would bate been decreed for it to the gods. "' 

The taking C. Antony prisoner put Brutus nnder 
some difficulty in what manner be should treat 
bim. If he set him at liberty, to which be waa 
inclined, he bad reason to apprehend fresh trouble 
from him, both to bimaelf and the republic ; if be 
kept him prisoner in his camp, be was afraid lest 
some sedition might be raised, on his account and 
by bis intrigues, in his own army, or if he put him 
to death that it would be thought an act of cruelty, 
which big nature abhorred. He consulted Cicero, 
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lony. says 



truth I am IT 
with the prayers of the man, and afnud Irat the 
madness of some should make him the occasion of 
miscbiet to me. I am wholly at a loss what to do 
with him. If I knew your mind I abould be at 
ease ; for I should think that tbe best which you 
advised. "* Cicero'a advice was to keep him under 
■ safe guard till they knew tbe fate of D. Brutus 
inModena.'' Brotus, however, treated him with 
great lenity, and seemed much disposed to give 
him hii liberty ; for which purpose he not only 
wrote to tbe senate about it himself, but permitted 

snl. which aorprised'and shocked all his friends at 
Rome, and especially Cicero, who eipostulatei 
with him for it in the tbllowing terms : — 

" On the thirteenth of April (says he) your 
messenger Pilua brought ds two letters, tbe one in 
your name the oUier in Antony's, and gave them 
to Servilius the tribune, he to Comntna the prntor. 
They were read in tbe senate. Antony proconsul 
raised aa much wnnder as if it had been Dolabells 
emperor, from whom also there came an express, 
but nobody, like jour Pilus, was BO hardy as to 
produce the Icttera or deliver them to the magis- 
trates. Your letter was read ; short indeed, but 
extremely mild towarda Antony : the senate was 
amazed at it. For my part 1 did not know how 
to act. Should I affirm it to be forged ? What if 
you should own it ? Should I admit it to be 
genuine ? that was not for your honour. I choBe 
therefore to be silent that day. On the next, 
when the affair had made some noise, and Pilus's 
carriage had given offence, I began the debate, said 
much of proconsul Antony ; Seitius performed 
bis part, and observed to me afterwards in private 
what danger his son and mine would he liable to 
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if they had really taken np arms again&t a proconsul 
Yon know the man ; he did justice to the cause. 
Others also spoke ; but our friend Labeo took 
notice that your seal was not put to the letter, nor 
any date added, nor had you written about it, as 
usual, to your friends, — ^from which he maintained 
the letter to be forged; and, in short, convinced 
the house of it. It is now your part, Brutus, to 
consider the whole state and nature of the war : 
you are delighted, I perceive, with lenity, and think 
it the best way of proceeding. This indeed is 
generally right, but the proper place of clemency 
is in cases and seasons very dififerent from the 
present : for what are we doing now, Brutus ? 
we see a needy and desperate crew threatening the 
very temples of the gods, and that the war must 
necessarily decide whether we are to live or not. 
Who is it then whom we are sparing, or what is it 
that we mean ? Are we consulting the safety of 
those who, if they get the better, are sure not to 
leave the least remains of us ? For what difiference 
is there between Dolabella and any one of the 
three Antonys 1 If we spare any of these, we have 
been too severe to Dolabella. It was owing chiefly 
to my advice and authority that the senate and 
people are in this way of thinking, though the 
thing itself indeed also obliged them to it. If you 
do not approve this policy I shall defend your 
opinion, but cannot depart from my own : the 
world expects from you nothing either remiss or 
cruel. It is easy to moderate the matter by se- 
verity to the leaders, generosity to the soldiers. "* 
Cicero had now done everything that human 
prudence could do, towards the recovery of the 
republic ; for all that vigour with which it was 
making this last effort for itself was entirely owing 
to his counsels and authority. As Antony was the 
most immediate and desperate enemy who threat- 
ened it, so he had armed against him the whole 
strength of Italy, and raised up a force sufficient 
to oppress him. Young Octavius, next to Antony, 
was the most formidable to the friends of liberty ; 
but from the contrast of their personal interests, 
and their jealousy of each other's views, Cicero 
managed the opportunity to employ the one to the 
ruin of the other ; yet so as to provide at the same 
time against any present danger from Octavius, by 
throwing a superiority of power into the hands of 
the consuls, whom, from being the late ministers 
of Caesar's tyranny, he had gained over to the 
interests of liberty. But besides the difficulties 
which he had to struggle with at home, in bringing 
matters to this point, he had greater discourage- 
ments abroad, from the commanders of the several 
provinces : they were all promoted to those go- 
vernments by Caesar, the proper creatures of his 
power, and the abettors of his tyranny •*, and were 
now full of hopes, either of advancing themselves 
to dominion, or to a share of it at least, by espous- 
ing the cause of some more powerful pretender. 
Men of this turn, at the head of great and veteran 
armies, could not easily be persuaded to submit to 
a senate which they had been taught to despise, or 
to reduce the military power, which had long 
governed all, to a dependence on the civil. Yet 
Cicero omitted no pains of exhorting them by 
letters, and inviting them by honours, to prefer 
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the glory of saving their country to all other views 
whatsoever. Those whom he most distrusted, and 
for that reason most particularly pressed, were 
Lepidus, Pollio, and Plancus, who, by the strength 
of their armies, and their possession of Gaul and 
Spain, were the best qualified to serve or distress 
the republican cause. He had little hopes of the 
two first, yet managed them so well, by represent- 
ing the strength of the honest party, the unanimity 
of the senate, of the consuls, and all Italy, that he 
forced them at least to dissemble their disaffection, 
and make great professions of their duty; and 
above all, to stand neuter till the affairs of Italy 
were decided, on which the fate of the republic 
seemed chiefly to depend. Nay, he seems to have 
drawn Plancus entirely into his measures — as 
appears from his account of him to Brutus*', and 
from Plancus's own letters, in which he gives the 
strongest assurances of his fidelity, and offers to 
lead his troops to the relief of Modena, and was 
actually upon his march towards ic, when he heard 
upon the road of Antony's defeat. — Not long before 
which, Cicero sent him the following letter. 

Cicero to Plancus, 

** Though I understood, from the account of 
our friend Fumius, what your design and resolution 
was, with regard to the republic, yet, after reading 
your letters, I was able to form a clearer judgment 
of your whole purpose. Wherefore, though the 
fate of the commonwealth depends wholly on one 
battle, which will be decided, I believe, when you 
are reading this letter, yet you have acquired great 
applause by the very fame, which was everywhere 
spread, of your good intentions ; and if there had 
been a consul at Rome, the senate, by decreeing 
some considerable honour to you, would have de- 
clared how acceptable your endeavours and prepa- 
rations were. But that time is not only not yet 
past, but was not in my judgment even ripe ; for 
after all, that alone passes with me for honour 
which is conferred on great men, not for the hopes 
of future, but the experience of past services. If, 
then, there be any republic in which honour can 
have its proper lustre, take my word for it, you 
shall have your share of the greatest ; though that 
which can truly be called honour is not an invita- 
tion to a temporary, but the reward of an habitual 
virtue. Wherefore, my dear Plancus, turn your 
whole thoughts towards glory — help your country 
—fly to the relief of your colleague — support this 
wonderful consent and concurrence of all nations : 
you will ever find me the promoter of your coun- 
sels, the favourer of your dignity, and on all occa- 
sions most friendly and faithful to you : for to all 
the other motives of our union, our mutual affec- 
tion, good offices, old acquaintance, the love of 
our country, which is now added, makes me prefer 
your life to my own. — Mar. 29th'." 

Plancus in the mean time sent a second letter to 
the senate, to assure them of his zeal and resolu- 
tion to adhere to them, and to acquaint them with 
the steps which he had already taken for their 
service ; upon which they decreed him some extra- 
ordinary honours, at the motion of Cicero, who 
sent him the following account of it. 

« Planci animum in rempublicam egregium, legiones, 
auxilia, copias ex Uteris ejus, quarum exemplum tibi 
missum arbitror, perspicere potuisti. — ^Ad Brut. ii. 2. 

f Ep. Fam. x. la 



Cieero to Plaucut. 

"Thongh, oot of reg»rd to the rflpuhlio, my 
grealeat joy ought to be for jonr bringing such 
relief sod help to it, in a time almost of eitremitj, 
jet may I so embrace jou after yictory and the 
recovery of onr liberty, aa it is your dignity that 
gives me the chief part of my pleaEure, which 
already is, and ever will be, I perceive, a» great as 
possible. For 1 wonid not have yon think that 
any ieltera were ever read in the senate of greater 
weight than yourB, both for the eminent merit of 
your services, and the gmvity of jour words and 
'menti, which iras not at all new to me, who 
<o well acquainted with you, and remembered 
the promises of your letter* to me, and nuderatood 
the whole pnrpose of your couiuels from our 
Fumius; but they appeared greater to the senate 
was exi)«cted; not that ibey ever had any doobt 
)ur inclinations, bnt did not fully understand 
much you were able to do, or how far yon 
would eipose yourself in the cause. When M. 
Varisidins, therefore, brought me your letters very 
early, on the 7th of April, I was transported with 
joy upon reading them ; and as a great multitude 
of eicelient citizens were then waiting to attend 
my going abroad, 1 instantly gave ihem all a part 
of my pleasure. In the mean while onr friend 
Munatiua, according to custom, come ti> join me : I 
presently showed bim your letter, of which he 
knew nothing before i for Varisidins came first to 
me. as you, be said, had ordered him : aoon after, 
the same Munatiua returned to me with the other 
letters ; that which you had sent to him, and 
that to the senate ; we reEolved to carry the last 
directly to the pnetor, Cornutu3,who, by the custom 
" ur ancestors, sapplies the place of the consuls 
lieir absence. The senate was immediately 
called ; and, upon the fame and expectation of 
yonr letters, made up a fall house. After they 
were read, a seruple of religion was objected to 
Comutus, from the report of the guardians of the 
chickens, that he had not duly consulted the 
anspines, which was confirmed likewise by our 
college; SO tbat the affair was adjourned to tbe 
nextdny. On that day I had a great contest about 
your dignity with Servilius, who procured by his 
■ ■ rest to have his opinion declared the first -, but 
senate left him, and all went the contrary way ; 
when they were coming into my opinion, 
which was delivered the second, the tribune Titius, 
It bis request, interposed his negative ; and so the 
debate wag put off again to the day following. 
rvilluB came prepared to support bis opposition, 
though against Jupiter himself, in whose temple 
the thing passed. In what mouuer I handled him, 
■ what a struggle I bad to throw off Titius's 
alive, I would have you learn rather from 
;r people's lellera : take this, however, from 
le, that the senate could not possibly act with 
re gravity, firmness, and regard to jour honour, 

re friendly to you than tbe whole city ; for the 
body of the people, and all ranks and orders of 
men, are wonderfully united in tbe defence of the 
republic. Go on, therefore, as you have begun, 
and recommend your name to immorislity \ and 
For all these things, which, from the vaiu badges of 
outward splendour, carry a show of glory, despise 
them { look upon them as trifling, transitory, 



; after, to the 



periahiog. True honour ia placed singly in firtne, 
which ia illustrated with most adTantage by great 
services to our country. You \a.ye the best oppor- 
tunity for this in the world ; which, since you have 
embraced, persevere, and go through with it, that 
the republic may not owe less to yon than you to 
the republic. Yon will find me not only the 
favonrer, but the advancer of your dignity ; this I 
take roysrlf to owe, both to the republic, which is 
dearer to me than my life, and to our friendship, 
ic— April the eleventh"." 
Plancus answered him, 
following effect. 

FUmnua la Cicero. 
" It is a pleasure to me la reSect that I have 
never promi«!d. anything rashly of myself to you ; 
nor yon, for me to others. In this you have the 
dearer proof of my love, that I desire to make yon 
acquainted with my designs before any man else. 
You already sea, 1 hope, that my services to the 
public will grow greater every day : I promise that 
you shall soou be convinced of it. As for me, my 
dear Cicero, may the repubUc be so delivered by 
my help from its present dangers, as 1 esteem yonr 
honours and rewards equal to an immortality ; yet 
were I still without them, 1 would remit nothing 
of my present seal and perseverance. If, in the 
multitude of excellent citizens, I do not distinguish 
myself by a aingolar vigour and industry, I desire 
no accession tn my dignity from yonr favour ; but, 
in truth, 1 desire nnthing at all for myself at pre- 
sent ; nay, am even against it, and willingly make 
you the arbiter both of the time aod the thing 
itself: a citizen can think nothmg late or little, 
which is given by hia country. 1 passed the Rhone 
with my army by great journeys, oo the 20th of 
April ; sent a thousand horse before me by a 
shorter way from Vienna. As for myself, if I am 
not hindered by Lepidus, none shall complain of 
my want of expedition. If he opposes me on my 
road, I shall take my measures from the occasion. 
The troops, which I brii^ are, for number, kind, 
and fidehty, eitremely firm. I beg the continuance 
of your affection, as long as you find yourself 
assured of niine. Adieu^." 

Pollio likewise, who now commanded the farther 
Spain, with three good legions, though he was An- 
tony's particular friend, yet made the strongest pro- 
fessions to Cicero of his resolution to defend tbe 
republic against all invaders. In one of hij letters, 
after eiousing himself for not having written earlier 
andoftener.hesoys ; "Both my nature and studies 
draw me to the desire of peace and Uberly ; for 
which reoson I always lamented the occasion of tbe 
Late war i but as it ivas not possible for me to be of 
no party, hecaose I bad great enemies everywhere, 
I ran from that camp where I could not be safe 
from the treatJiery nf an enemy, and btung driven 
wbithcF I least desired, freely exposed myself to 
dangers, that I might not make a contemptible 
figure among those of my rank. As for CiEsar 
himself, I loved him with the utmost piety and 
fidelity, because he treated me on the foot of his 
oldest friends, though known to him only in the 
height of his fortunes. When I was at liberty to 
act after my own mind, 1 acted so that tbe heat 
men should most applaud me : what I was com- 
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manded to do, I did so as to show that it was done 
by command, and not by inclination. The unjust 
odium wbicii I suffered on that account has suffi- 
ciently convinced me how sweet a thing liberty is, 
and how wretched is life under the dominion of 
another. If the contest then be, to bring us all 
again under the power of one : whoever that one 
be, I profess myself his enemy ; nor is there any 
danger which I would decline, or wish to avoid, 
for the sake of liberty. But the consuls have not, 
either by decree or letters, given me any orders 
what to do. I have had but one letter from 
Pansa since the ides of March, in which he exhorts 
me to signify to the senate that I and my army 
would be in their powe> ; but when Lepidus was 
declaring openly to his army, and writing to every- 
body, that he was in the same sentiments with 
Antony, that step would have been wholly absurd 
and improper for me ; for how could I get forage 
for my troops against his will, in marching through 
his province ? or if I bad surmounted all other 
difficulties, could I fly over the Alps, which were 
possessed by his garrisons ? Nobody will deny 
that I declared publicly to my soldiers, at Corduba, 
that I would not deliver the province to any man, 
unless he were commissioned by the senate. — 
Wherefore you are to look upon me as one, who, 
in the first place, am extremely desirous of peace, 
and the safety of all the citizens ; in the second, 
prepared to assert my own and my country's 
liberty. I am more pleased than you can imagine 
that my friend Gallus is so dear to you : I envy 
him for walking and joking with you : you will ask, 
perhaps, at what rate I value that privilege : you 
shall know by experience, if ever it be in our power 
to live in quiet; for I will never stir one step 
from you. I am surprised that you never signified 
in your letters how I should be able to do the most 
service, by staying in the province, or bringing my 
army into Italy. For my part, though to stay be 
more safe, and less troublesome, yet, since I see» 
that in such a time as this there is more want of 
legions than of provinces, which may easily be 
recovered, I am resolved, as things now stand, to 
come away with my army.— From Corduba, the 
fifteenth of March ^" 

There are several letters, also still extant, writ- 
ten at this time from Cicero to Comificius, who 
governed Africa, exhorting him in the same man- 
ner to firmness in the defence of the republic, and 
to guard his province from all invaders who should 
attempt to extort it from him ; and this man, after 
all, was the only commander who kept his word 
with him, and performed his part to his country, 
and lost his life at last in maintaining that province 
in its allegiance to the republic''. 

P. Servilius, who has often been mentioned in 
the debates of the senate, was a person of great 
rank and nobility ; had been consul with J. Caesar, 
in the beginning of the civil war ; the son of that 
Servilius, who, by his conquests near mount Taurus, 
obtained the surname of Isauricus. He affected 
the character of a patriot ; but having had a par- 
ticular friendship with Antony, was much courted 
by that party, who took the advantage of his 
vanity, to set him up as a rival to Cicero in the 
management of public affairs, in which he frequently 
obstructed Cicero's measures, and took a pride to 

"~» Ep. Fam. x. 31. 
^ Ep. FauL xiL 24, dec. ; App. ir. 621 : Dio, xlviiL 307. 



thwart and disappoint whatever he proposed : 
Cicero had long suffered this with patience, out of 
regard to the public service, till, provoked by his 
late opposition in the affair of Plancus, he could 
not forbear treating him with an unusual severity 
and resentment, of which he gives an account in a 
letter to firutus. 

Cicero to Brutus, 

" From Plancus's letters, of which a copy, I 
imagine, has been sent to you, you will perceive 
his excellent disposition towards the republic, with 
the condition of his legions, auxiliaries, and whole 
forces. Your own people have informed you, I 
guess, by this time, of the levity, inconstancy, and 
perpetual disaffection of your friend Lepidus ; who, 
next to his own brother, hates you, his near rela- 
tions, the most. We are anxious with an expec- 
tation which is now reduced to the last crisis ; all 
our hopes are fixed on the delivery of D. Brutus ; 
for whom we have been in great apprehension. 
For my part, I have business enough on my hands 
at home with the madman Servilius, whom I have 
endured longer than became my dignity ; but I did 
it for the sake of the republic, lest I should give 
the disaffected a leader not well affected indeed 
himself, yet noble to resort to, which nevertheless 
they still do. But I was not for alienating him 
wholly from the republic ; I have now put an end 
to my forbearance of him, for he began to be so 
insolent that he looked upon no man as free. But 
in Plancus's debate he was strangely mortified ; 
and after two days' contest was so roughly handled 
by me, that he will be the modester, I dare say, 
for the future. In the midst of our contention on 
the nineteenth of April, I had letters delivered to 
me in the senate from our friend Lentulus in Asia, 
with an account of Cassius, the legions, and Syria, 
which when I read presently in public, Servilius 
sunk, and many more besides ; for there are some 
of eminent rank who think most wickedly : but 
Servilius was most sensibly chagrined, for the 
senate's agreeing to my motion about Plancus. The 
part which he acts is monstrous^." 

The news which is mentioned in this letter to 
have been sent by Lentulus, of Cassius' success, 
was soon after confirmed by particular letters to 
Cicero, from Brutus and Cassius themselves ; sig- 
nifying, *'that Cassiuf had possessed himself of 
Syria before Dolabella had arrived there : that the 
generals, L. Marcus and Q. Crispus had given up 
their armies to him : that a separate legion under 
Caecilius Bassus had submitted to him against the 
will of their leader : that four other legions, sent 
by Cleopatra from Egypt, to the assistance of 
Dolabella, under his lieutenant Allienus, had all 
declared for him :" and lest the first letter should 
miscarry, as they often did, from such a distance, 
by passing through the enemy's quarters, Cassius 
sent him a second, with a more full and distinct 
account of all particulars. 

CassiuSf Proconsulf to his friend M, Cicero, 

*' If you are in health, it is a pleasure to me ; I 
am also very well. I have read your letter in which 
I perceived your wonderful affection for me ; for 
you not only wish me well, which indeed you have 
always done, both for my own sake and the 

1 Ad Brut. ii. 2. 
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Holidtude for me. Whcirefore, as 1 imn^ned, m 
the first place, that joa would think it imiioiBible 
for iDe to sic <Cill and tee the republic oppreaaed ; 
and in thd lecond. Chat nhenever yoa BuppoJsed me 
to he in ictian, you would hs Bolicitoui about my 
safety a. ' . . - 



but forbade the detivery of Cb 



t shown to yoi 
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II they had been 



reached ynu, I make do doubt but that Dulabella, 
wbo, by the wielced murder of Trebotuua, is mas- 
ter of Asia, has leized my mcasengen and iuter- 
cflpted them. I have all the armies which were in 
Syria under my command ; and having baon forced 
to (it otitl awhile, till I had discharged my pro. 
misea to them, am now ready to take Che field. I 
beg of you to take my honour and interests under 
your Bspedal care : far you know that 1 have never 
rafiinBd any danger or labour fop the service of my 
country : that by your advice and authority 1 took 
arms agaiuBt thete infamous robbers ; that 1 hate 
' only raised armies for the defence of Che repub. 






berty, I 



hands of the moat cruel tyrants ! which if Do- 
labella had seiied before mc. ho would have given 
fresh spirit to Antony's cause, not only by the 
sp])rOBch, buC by Che very fame and eipecCnCion of 
his troa|>s : for which reasons take my soldiers, I 
beseech yon, under your protection , if you think 
them to have deserved well of the state ; and let 
none of them have reason to repent that they have 
preferred the cause of the republic to Cbe hopes of 
plunder and rapine. Take care, also, as far as it 
ii in your power, that dne honour be paid to the 
emperors Marcus and Crispus : for Basaus was 
miserably unwilling to deliver up hia legion ; and 
if his soldiers bad not sent a deputatian to me in 
spite of him, would have held out Apames against 
me, (ill it could be taken hy foroe. I beg this of 
you, not only for the salie of the republic, which of 
all things was ever the dearest to you, but of our 
friendship also, which I am confident has a great 
weight with you. Take my word for it, the army 
which I have is the aenate's. and every honest 
man's, and above all. yours : far by bearing perpe- 
tually of your good dispasitiau, they have conceived 
a wonderful] aflecCiau for you ; and when they come 
to understand that you make their interests your 
special care, they will think Ihemselves indebted 
to you for everything. Since 1 vroCe this, I have 
heard Chat DoUbella is come inCo Cilicia wich all 
bis forces i I will follow him thither, and take care 
that you shall soon be iofbrraed of what I have 
done. I wish only that my lucceas may be answer- 
able to my good intentions. Continue the care of 
your health and your love to me".'' 

Brutus, who bad sent this good news before Co 
Cicern, as well aa to his mother and sisCer Tettia, 
charged the latter not to make it public till they 
had first consulted Cicero, whether it was proper 
to do so or not*. He was afraid lest the great 
prosperity ofCassius might give umbrage to the 
Cseaarian party, and raae a jealonay in the leaders 



who were acfing ogmnst Antony, that the repub- 
lican interest would grow too strong for tbem. 
BuC Cicero sent him word, that the news waa 
already known at Rome before his letCers arrived ; 
and though there was some ground for his appre- 
hensions, yet on Che whole they thought it more 
advisable (o publish than to suppress it°. 

Thus Cicero, as he declared to the senate by his 
letters, expresses, and exhortations, was perpe- 
tually exciting all who had power or command in 
any part of the empire, to the common defence of 
their libErtyP ; 'and for hia pains, bad all the rage 
and malice of Cbe factious Co struggle with at home. 
These ware particularly troubleaome to him ot this 
time, by spreading false reports every day from 
Modena. of Antony's success, or what was more 
to be apprehended, of hia union wiCh the consuls 
agaiost D. Brutus ; which raised such a terror 
through the ciCy, that all honest men were prepar- 
ing to run away to Brutus or Casaidsi. Cicero 
however was not dishesrtened aC iC, but in the gene- 
ral conatemaCiDu appeared cheerful and easy ; and, 
as he sends word to Bmtus, had a perfect confidenoe 
in the consuls, while the majority of his friends 
distrusted them i and from Che Dumber and tirm- 
□ess of their troops, had but little doubt of thdr 
victory, it ever they came Co a battle with Antony'. 
But what touched him more sensibly was a story, 
kept up for some days wich sreaC industry, that 
he bad formed a design to make himself master of 
Che city and declare himself dictator ; and would 
appear publicly with the fasces within a day or 
two. The report, as groundless as it was, seems 
to have disturbed him ; hut when Appuleius, the 
tribune, one of his warm friends, was taking pains 
to confuCe it, and jusCily him in a speech to the 
peopls, they all cried out with one voice, that 
Cicero had never done, nor designed to do any- 
thing, but what was Ibe best and most beneficial to 
the republic' : this gave him some comfort ; but 
what brought him much grester was, the certain 
news of a victory gained over Antony at Modena, 
which arrived within a few hours afCer Appuleios's 

The siege of Modena, which lasCed near four 
months, was one of Che most memorable in all 
antiquity, for the vigonr both of the attack aud 
the defence. Antony had invested it to closely and 
posCed himself so advautageously, that no succours 
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coDld be thrown into it ; and Bratas, thuugh 
reduced to the utmost rtreiti, defended it BtiU witt 
the greatett resolution. The old writera hHie 
recorded lome straUgemi which are said to hare 
been put in practice on thii occanon : " how Hir- 
tins proTided men akilled in diving, with leCten 
written on lead, to pas* into the tower under the 
riverwhich mna throngh it i till Anton; obstructed 
that passage by neta and atrapa placed under water ; 
which gave octasion to another contrivance, of 
Bending their intelligence backwardi aad fbrwaids 
bj pigeona"." 

Panaa wia now upon the point of joining Hirtiai 
with four legions of new levies, which he brought 
from Rome ; but when he was advanced within a 
few miles of Hirliun's camp, Antimy privatelj 
drew out some of his best troops, with design to 

draw him, if possible, to an engagement against 
his will. We have a parCicutar account of the 
action, in a letter to Cicero from Ser. Galba, one 
of the conspirators against Ciessr, who bore a 
principal part and command in it. 

Galba la Cicero. 
" On the fifteenth of April, the day on nhich 

company I was, for 1 went a hundred mirea''to 
meet him, on purpose to hasten his march) Antotiy 
drew out two of his legions, the second and thirty- 
fifth, and two prstorian cohorts ; the one his own, 
tile other Silanua's, with part of the Evocati", and 
came forward towards us, imsgiDing that we had 
nothing but four legions of new levies. But in the 
nigiit, to secure our march to the camp, Hirtius 
had sent na the Martial legion which I used to 
command, and two prntorian cohorts. As soon aa 
Antony's horse appeared in sight, neither the 
Martial legion nor the pnetorian cohorts could be 
restrained from attacking them ; so that when we 
could not hold them in, we were obliged to follow 
them against our wills. Antony kept his forces 
within Castel- Fran cor ; and being unwilhng to have 
it known that he had hit, legions with him, showed 
only his horse and light-armed foot. When Pansa 
saw the Martial legion running forward against 
his orders, he commanded two of the new-raised 
legions to follow him. As soon as we got through 
the straits of the morass and the woods, we drew 
up the twelve cohorts in order of battle. The 
other two legions were not yet come up, Antony 
immediately brought all bia troops out of the village 
ranged likewise in order of battle, and without 
delay engaged us. At first they fought so briikly 
on both sides, that nothing could possibly be 
fiercer : though the right wing, in which I was, 
with eight cohorts of the Martial legion, put An- 
tony's thirty-fifth legion to flight at the fir^t onset, 
and pursued it above five hundred paces from the 
place where the action began : wherefore observing 
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the enemy's horse attempting to aurround onr 
wing, 1 began to retreat, and ordered tha tight- 
armed troope to make head against Che Moorish 
horfe, and prevent their coming upon us behind. 
In the meanwhile 1 perceived myself in the midst 
of Antony's men, and Antony himself hot a little 
way behind me : upon which, with my shield thrown 
over my shoulder, I pushed on my horse with all 
speed towsrda the new legion tbat was coming to- 
wards US from the camp : and whilst Antony's men 
were pursuing me, and ours by mistake throwing 
javelina at me, I waa preserved, I know not how, 
by being presently known to our soldiers. Cesar's 
pnetorian cohort sustained the fight a long time 
on the .£milian road : but our left wing, wliich 
waa (he weaker, consialing of two cohorts of the 
Martial legion, and the pnetorian of Hirtius, began 
to give ground, being surrounded by Antony's 
horse, in which he is very strong. When ail our 
ranks had made good cheir retreat, I retreated 
myself tbe lost to our camp. Antony, as the cou' 

trial lost many of his men in the attempt, without 
being able to do ub any hurt. Hirtius in the mean 
time, bearing of Che engagement, marched out 
with twenty veteran cohorts, and meeting Antony 
on bis return, entirely routed and put to flight bis 
whole army, in the very same place Blicro they 
had fought before at Castel- Franco. About ten 
at night Antony regained his camp at Modena, 
with all his horse. Hirtius retired to Chut camp 
which Fansa had quitted in the morning, and where 
he left the two legions which Antony attacked. 
Thus Antony has lost the greater part of bis 
veteran troops, yeC not without some loss of our 
prjctorian cohorts and tbe Martisl legion ; we Cook 
two of Antony's eagles and «ixty standards, sad 
have gained a considerable edvaolage'." 

Besides this letter from Galbs, there came letters 

confirming the other account, with the addition 
of some farther particulars : that Pansa, fighting 
bravely at the head of his troops, had received two 
dangerous wounds, and was carried off the field to 
Bologna ; that Hirtius hod soarce lost a single man ; 
and Chat to snimate his soldiers the better, he took 
up the eagle of tlie fourth legion and carried it 
forward himself : that Cmsar was left to the guard 
of their camp ; where he was attacked Ukewise by 
another body of the enemy, whom he repulsed 
with great loss*. Antony reproached him after- 
wards with running away from tills engagement in 
such a fright, that he did not appear again till two 
days after, and without his horse or general's 
habit : but tbe account just mentioned was given 
by Cicero from letters that were read to the senale, 
in which Hirtius declared him to have acted with 
the greatest courage''. 
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The news renched Rome an the tnentirtli of 
April, where it raised an incredible joj ; and the 
groster, we may imagine, for the Ute terrore which 
thejr had suffered from contrarj reports. The 
whole bodjr of the people uaemhled presently 
■bout Cieero'i house, >nd carried him in a kind of 
triumph to the capitol, whence, on their return, 
they placed him in the rostra to giya them an 
account of the victory ; and then conducted him 
home nitb infinite acclamaliaDS : to that in a letter 
npon it to Bnitns, he anys, that he reaped on that 
day the full Trnft of all his toils, if Ibcre be any 
fruit in true and solid glarj*^. 

The day following the eenate was Hummoned 
by M. Comutua, the prietor, to deliberate on tbe 
letters of the coutuls and Octavius. Serviliua's 
opiniou wai, "that tbe city ahuuld non quit tbe 
gagum* and take tbe common gown again ; and 
that a publio tbaak^ving should be decreed jointly 
to tbe honour of tbe consuls and Octavius. Cicero 
spoke next, and declared strongly against quitting 
the sagum, till D. Brutus was Itrst debvered from 
the siege ; that it would he ridiculoaa to put it off 
till they should see him in saTety, for whose sake 
they had put it on ; that the motion for quitting it 
doKed from envy to D, Brutus ; to deprive bim of 
the glory that it would be to bis name, to have it 
deliiered to posterity that tbe people of Rome 
had put on the sagum for the danger, and resumed 
the gown for the preservatiiia of one citizen. He 
advised them therefore to continue in tbeir former 
miod, of thinking the whole danger and stress of 
the war to depend on D. Brutus, and though there 
was reason to hope that be was already safe, or 
would shortly be so. yet they should reser«e the 
fruit of that hope to fact and tbe event, lest the; 
should be found too hasty in snatching the favour 
of the gods, or fnobsb in contemning the power 
of fortune''." Then aa to the decree of the thanks- 
giving, he urges ServlUus with omitting tvro things 
in bis vote, which ought necessarily to have accom- 
panied it : the giving Antony the title of enemy, 
and tbeir own generals, of emperors. " The swords 
of our soldiers are dyed," says he, " or rather 
moibtened only as yet, with blood; if it was the 
bloodof enemies, it was an act of tbe utmost piety ; 
if of citizens, the most detestable wickedness; how 
long then shall he, who has outdone all enemies 
in villaoy, go without the name of enemy ? He 
is now waging an inexpiable war with four consuls, 
with the senate and people of Rome ; denounces, 
plagues, lievasUtinn, tbe rack and tortures to us 
all ! confeBses that Dalabella's horrid act, which 
no barharians would own, was done by bis advice : 
declares what he would have done to this city, by 
the calamity of the people of Parma; honest and 
eicelleot men, firm to the interests of the senate 
and people, whom L. Antony, the portent and dis- 
grace of his species, pat to death by all the methods 
of cruelty^" That Hannibal was never so l>Brba- 
rous to any city, as Antony to Parma. Ueconjnres 



ipread about the city, and were eipecting either a. 
vretDhed death or lantentable Sight, and could 
they scruple to call those men enemies, from whom 
they feared ancb dreadful things? He then pro- 
posed to enlarge tbe nomber of daya of tbe thanks- 
giving, since it was not to be decreed to one, but 
to three generals jointly : To whom, in tbe first 
place, be would give the title of emperors, since 
there had not been a supplicotioQ decreed without 
it for twenty years past, so that Servilius should 
not either have decreed it at all, or alluwed the 
usual honour to those, to whom even new and 
unusual houoari were due '. That if, according 
to the present custom, the title of emperor was 
commonly given for killing a thousand or two of 
Spaniards, Gauls, .or Thracians, how could they 
refuse it now when so many It^ons were routed, 
and snch a multitude slain ? for with what honours, 
(says he) and congratulations, shunld our deliverers 
themselves be received into this temple, when yes- 
terday, on the account of what Ibey have done, 
the people of Rome carried me into the capitol in 
a kiud of triumph ? for that, after all, is a just 
and real triumph, when, by (he general voice of 
the city, a public testimony is given to those who 
have deserved well of the commauweallb. For if, 
in the common joy of the whole city, they congra- 
tulated me singly, it is a great declaration of their 
judgment ; if they thanked me, sliU greater : if 
both, nothing can be imagined mure glorious ; 
that he was forced to say so much of himself 
against bis will, by tbe strange envy and injuries 
which he had lately suffered i that the insolence 
of tbe factions, as they ail knew, had raised a 
report and sospicion upon him, of his aiming at a 
tyranny, though bis whole life had been spent in 
defending the republic from it ; as if he, who bad 
destroyed Catiline for that very crime, was of o 
sudden become a Catiline himselfe. That if tbe 
report had found credit in the city, their design 
was, by a sudden assault upon bis person, as upon 
a tyrant, to have taken away his life. That the 
thing itself was manifest, and tha whole affair 
■bonld be laid open in proper time. Tbat be had 
said all this not to purge himself. to them, to 
whom he should he sorry to want an apology, but 
to admonish certain persons of jqune and norrow 
minds, to look upon tbe virtue of eicellent citi- 
zens as the object of their imitation, not of their 
envy, sinee tbe republic was a wide field, where 
the course of glory was open to many'. Tbat if 
any man contested with him tbe first place in the 
government, he acted foolishly, if he meant to do 
it by opposing vice to virtue ; tbat as tbe race was 
gained by running tbe fostest, so virtue was only 
to be conquered by a superior virtue ; that tbey 
could never get the better of him by bad votes — 
by good ones perhaps they might — and be himself 
should be glad of it : that the people of Rome 
were perpetually inquiring, bow men of their 
rank voted and acted ? and formed tlieir judg- 
ment of them accordingly. That they all remem- 
bered, how in December last be was the author 
of the first step towards recovering tbeir Ubertjr; 
how from the 1st of January he had been contL- 
nually ijatching over the safety of tbe common- 
wealth r bow bis house and his ears were open 
day and night to the advices and iuformationa of 
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all who ciune lo him. How 
VBi, igaiDit an embaeST to A 
always vol*d him an cDFinf 
sUte, a war, hut as oft aa he menlioned an enemy oi 
a war, the conaalt had always dropped hj> motion, 
from the number of those that vere proposed', 
h could not however be done in the preaent 
becauBB he, who bad already voted a thanks. 
priug, had unwarily voted Antony an enemr, 
■ ■ ing had never been decreed bnt 
againat euemiea. and never aaked or granted in 
' it wa« properlr s civil war : that the; ahould 
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either have denied it 
those to be enemiei 

granted." Then after flouriihing on the parlicaJar 
it of the three generala, Panaa, Hirtius, Octa- 
\ ; and showing how well they had each 
deierved the name of emperor, he decreea a 
thanksgiving of fifty days in the name of the thrte 
jointly". la the last place, he proceeds to 
■peak of the rewardi due tu the soldiers, and 
especially of the honours to be paid to those who 
had lost their lives in the defence of their country. 
. For these he proposes " a splendid monument to 
be erected in common to them all, at the puLilic 
charge, with their names and services inscribed;" 
and in recommending it, breaks out into a kind 
of fimeral eulogium upon them : — " O happy 
death," says he, " which when due to nature, was 
your country I for I cannot but look upon 
mrn for your country, whose name is even 
derived fmra Mars : as if the same god who gate 
birth to this city, for the goad of nations, had 
in birth also lo you, for the good of this city. 
Death in flight is scandalous : in victory, glorious ; 
wherefore whilst those impious wretches, whom 
JDU slew, will Buffer the punishment of their par- 
ricide in the infernal regions ; yon, who breathed 
your last in victory, have obtained the jilaee and 
seat of the pious. The life given lo us hy nature 
ia short, hut the memory of a life well spent, 
everlasting. If it were not Innger than this life, 
who would be so mad, at the eipense of the 
greatest pains and dangers, to contend for the 
prise of ^nry.' Your lot therefore ii happy, O 
you, while yon lived, the bravest, now the holiest 
of aoldien ; for the fame of your virtue can never 
be lost, either hy the forgetfulness of those who 
ire now alive, or the silence of those who shall 
jime hereafter ! since the senate and people of 
lome have raised lo you, as it were with their own 
lands, an immortal monument. There have been 
nsny great and famous armies in the Punic, 
Gallic, Italic wars ; yet no such honour was ever 
done to any of them. I wish that we could sliU 
do greater, since you have done the greatest ser- 
vices to us 1 you drove Antony mad with rage, 
from the city : you repulsed him, when he 
attempted lo return. A fabric therefore shall 
be erected of magnificent work, aud letters 
engraved upon it, the eternal witnesses of your 



war should be over;" and for those, in Ihe mean 
time, who had lost their lives for their country, 
he proposes that " the same rewards which would 
have been given to them if they had lived, should 
be given immediately to their parents, clii'dren, 
wives or brolhers." AH which he inclndes, as 
usual, in the form of a decree, which waa ratiliBd 
by the senate. 

Antony being cruelly mortified by this defeat, 
kept himself close within his camp, and rrsolvrd 
to hazard nothing farther, hut lo act only on the 
defensive ; eicept by harassing the enemy with bis 
horse, in which he was far superior. He still hoped 
to make himself master of Modena, which was 
reduced to eilrcmity, and, by the strength of his 
works, lo prevent their throwing any relief into it. 
Hirtius and Octavins, on the other hand, elate with 
victory, were determined at all hazards to relieve it: 
and after two or three days spent in finding the 
ikely place of breaking through the entrencii- 
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a general b; 
tight was bloody and obBtinete, and AstODy s men. 
though obliged to give ground, bravely disputed 
every inch of it ! till D. Brutus, taking the ojjpor- 
tunity at the same time to sally out of the town at 
the head of bis garrison, helped greatly to deter, 
mine and complete the victory. Hirtius pushed 
his advantage with great spirit, and forced his 
way into Antony's camp ; but when he had gained 
the middle of it, was unfortunately killed near 
the general's tent. Pontius Aquila. one of the 
conspirators, was killed likewise in the same 
place : but Octaviua, who followed to supp<>rt 
them, mode good their attempt, and kept pos- 
session of the camp, with the enrire defeat and 
destruction of Antony's best troops ; while Antony 
himself, with all bis horse, fled with great precipi- 
tation towsrdi the Alps. Some writers give a 
different relation of this action, but from the facts 
and circnmstanoes of it delivered hy Cicero, this 
appears to be the genuine account. The consul 
Pausa died the day following of hil wounds at 
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Tbe entire defeat of Antony's army 
people presently imagine, that the war 

end, and the liberty of R, ~ 
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ices to the old 
legions, " of the full and punctual payment of 
which had been promised to them, as soon as 



perished in the action, or the consuls am 
But the death of the consuls, thoi^h n 
sensibly at first, in the midst of their joy for the 
victory, gave the fatal blow to all Cicero's Ecliemes, 
and was the immediate cause of the ruin of the 
republic*. Hirtius was ■ man of 1 

'uptin nou Klum Ipsl salutnris tuit. 
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Desa, intimatel]' entnuCed with Cnsar's connspls, 
aod employed to write h[B >cu ; but as he was the 
proper creatnro of C«mr, ani] strongly infected with 
parCf , so his views were all bent on sopporting the 
pawer tbsthad raised him, and sening hia piitran, 
not the pubUc. In the befpnniag therefore of the 
civil wsr. when he was tribuDe of the people, he 

fublished a law to exclude all who were in amis with 
Ompe; rrom snj emplojrnieut or oflice in the 
ltate° ; which made him particularly obnoiioiu to 
the Pooipeiani, who conudered him as their most 
invetemte enemy. PanHa, whose father had been 
proscribed by S;lla'', waa attached with equal zeal 
to Caissr, as to the head and reviver of the Marian 
Caoie, and aerred him in all hi> wars with singular 
affection and fidelity : be was a grBTe, sincere, and 
worthy man ; and being naturally more moderate 
and benevolent than Hirtiusi was touched with the 
rkdn of bii eountrj, and the miaeries of the op- 
presaed Pompeiana : manif of whom he relieved 
by his homanity, end restored by his interest to 
the city and their estates''. This made him very 
popular, and gained him the esteem of all the 
honest ; so that CaaBJua, in defending his Epicu- 
rism to Cicero, alleges Pansa as an example of 
those genuine Epicureans, who placed their 
pleasure or abief good in virtuous acts*. Be- 
fore their entrance into the coasulsbip, Quintua 
Cicero gave a most wretched account of them 
both ; " as of a lewd, loxurious pair, not fit to be 
I trusted with the command of a |)allry town, much 
less of the empire ;" and says, that " if they were 
not removed from Che helm, the republic would 
certainly be lost ; since Antony would easily draw 
them into a partnership of bis crimes ; for wben he 
served with them in Gaul, he had seen incredible 
instances of their effeminacy and debauchery, in 
the face even of the enemy'." But wa must 
charge a great part of this character to the peevish- 
ness and envy of Quintus : for whatever they had 
been before, they were certainty good consuls ; 
Bjid out of their affection to Cicero, and regard to 
his authority, governed themselves generally in all 
greet affairs by his maxims. They ware persuaded 
fbtt the design of revenging Ciesar's death would 
throw the republic again into convulsions, and 
flawed from no other motive than the mnbition of 
possessing Cssar's place, and resolved therefore 
to ((uell by ofien force all attempts against the 
1 public peace. From their long adherence to 
' Cnsar, tliey retuned indeed some prejudices in 
I (avonr of that party, and were loath to proceed to 
extremities, till pacific measures were found inef- 
, factual. This gave Cicero tome reason to blame, 
' but never to distrust them ; to complain of their 
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phlegm and want of vigour, as detrimental to the 
common cause: yet while they were generally 
suspected by others, he always thooght them 
sincere, thongb they lUd not in all canes act up 
to bis wishes. The event confirmed his judgment 
of them : for they both not only eiposed, hut lost 
their lives with the greatest courage in the defence 
of the republic ; and showed themselves to be the 
very men which Cicero had constantly affirmed 
them to be; and though he imputes some hitle 
blame to Hirtim, yet of Pansa he declarea, " that 
he wanted neither courage from the first, nor 
fidelity to the last'." 

If they had lived to reap the fruits of their vic- 
tory, their power and authority would have been 
sufficient to restrain Ootaviiis within the bounds of 
his duty, and suatain the tottering republic till 
Drntua and Cassiua could arrive to their assist- 
ance; and Flancus and D. Brutus unite themselves 
in the same cause, and give it a firm establishment 
in their consulship of the next year ; all whose 
armies, together with the African legions, were 
far superior to any force that could have been 
hronght against them. Bat the death of the two 
consuls placed Octavins at once above control, 
by leaving him the master of both their armies; 
especially of all the veterans, who were disaffected 
to D. Brutus, and could not be induced to follow 
him ; and it fell out so lucky and apposite to all 
Octavius's views, as to give birth to a general per- 
suasion, that they had received foul play, and were 
both of them killed by his contrivance : for he wan 
observed to be the first man who took up Hirtins's 
body in the camp, wlxere some imagintd him to 
have been killed by his own Boldier.i; and Pansa's 
physician, Glyeo, was actually thrown into prison 
by Torquafus, Pansa'a quiestor, upon a suspicion 
of having poisoned his wounds''. But the chief 
ground of that notion seems tu have lain in tho 
fortunate coincidence of the fact with the interests 
of Octavins : for M. Brutus thought it incredible, 
and in the most pressing manner begged ofCii-ero 
to procure Glycos enlsrgemiut, and protect him 
from any harm, as being a worthy, modest man, 
incapable of such avillany; and who, of all others, 
anffered the greatest loss by Pansa's death'. 

S Quila tnji wpo «r<)»I conaulH. Ma SItitaniDt. 
[Ad Drut. 3.] £r>l in icnatu ttXIt TehomeDi et uer 
PanWi onm In ortoros hajua «onari». turn nuBlme In 
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Cicero was soon aware of the dangerous turn 
which this event was likely to give to their affairs ; 
and within a day or two after the news, intimates 
his apprehension of it to Brutus : " Young Caesar," 
says he, *' has a wonderful disposition to virtue ; I 
wish that I may govern him as easily, in all this 
height of honour and power, as I have hitherto 
done: the thing is now much harder; yet I do 
not despair of it : for the youth is persuaded, and 
chiefly by me, that we owe our present safety to 
him : and in truth, if he had not at first driven 
Antony from the city, all had been lost''." But 
as he found Octavius grow daily more and more 
untractable, so he began to exhort and implore 
Brutus, in every letter, to bring his army into 
Italy, as the only thing which could save them in 
their present circumstances : and to enforce his 
own authority, he procured a vote also of the 
senate, to call him home with his legions to the 
defence of the republic ^ 

At Rome, however, the general rejoicings stifled 
all present attention to the loss of their consuls ; 
and Antony's friends were so dejected for some 
time, that they gave Cicero no more opposition in 
the senate ; where he poured out all imaginable 
honours on the deceased, Hirtius, Pansa, and 
Aquila, decreed an ovation to Caesar, and added a 
number of days to their thanksgiving in honour of 
D. Brutus ; whose deliverance happening to fall upon 
his birth.day, he decreed likewise that his name 
should be ascribed ever after to that day in the fasti 
or public calendars, for a perpetual memorial of 
the victory. Antony's adherents were also declared 
enemies : in which number Servilius himself in- 
cluded Ventidius ; and moved, to give Cassius the 
command of the war against Dolabella ; to whom 
Cicero joined Brutus, in case that he should find it 
useful to the republic". 

The decree of an ovation to Octavius was blamed 
by Brutus and his friends"; yet seems to have 
been wisely and artfully designed : for while it 
carried an appearance of honour, it would regularly 
have stripped him of his power if he had made use 
of it : since his commission was to expire of course, 
and his army to be dissolved upon his first entrance 
into the city : but the confusion of the times made 
laws and customs of little effect with those who had 
the power to dispense with them. 

The commanders abroad were so struck with 
Antony's defeat, that they redoubled their assur- 
ances to Cicero of their firmness and zeal for the 
common cause. Lepidus especially, who had 

^ Caesaris veto pueri mirifica indoles virtutis. Utinam 
tam facile eum florentem et honoribus et gratia r^ere ac 
tenere possimus, ut adhuc tenaimus ! est omnino illud 
difScilius : sed non diffidimus. Permiasum est enim ado- 
lescent!, et maxima per me, ejus opera nos esse salvos : et 
certe, nisi is Antonium ab urbe avertisset, periissent 
omnia. — Ad Brut 3. 

1 Te, cognita senatus auctoritate, in Italiam addncere 
exercitmn : quod ut faceres, idque maturares, magnopere 
desiderabat respublica.— Ad Brut. 10. 

m A.D. v. Kalend. M&ias cum de lis, qui hostes Judicati 
sunt, bello persequendis, sententise dicerentur, dixit 
Servilius etiam de Ventidio, et ut Cassius persequeretur 
Dolajiellam. Cui cum essem assensus, decrevi hoc amplius, 
ut tu, si arbitrarere util&— pmnBequerere bello Dolabellam, 
dec— Ad Brut 5 ; it. 15. 

B Suspicor illud minus tibi probari, quod ab tuis famili- 
aribus— non probatur, quod ut ovanti Introire Cseaari lioe- 
ret, decreverimv— Ad Brut. 15. 



suffered two of his lieutenants, Silanus and Culleo, 
to carry succours to Antony at Modena, labours 
to excuse it in a civil and humble strain, and to 
persuade Cicero, ** That they had done it against 
his orders ; and though, for their former relation 
to him, he was unwilling to punish them with the 
last severity, yet he had not since employed them, 
or received them even into his camp. He acquaints 
him that Antony was arrived in his province with 
one legion, and a great multitude of men unarmed, 
but with idl his horse, which was very strong ; and 
that Ventidius had joined him with three legions : 
that he was marching out against him with all his 
forces ; and that many of Antony's horse and foot 
daily deserted him : that for himself, he would 
never be wanting in his duty to the senate and the 
republic; thanks him for not giving credit to 
the false reports which were spread of him : and 
above all, for the late honours that he had decreed 
to him ; begs him to expect everything from him 
which could be expected from an honest man, and 
to take him under his special protection"." 

Pollio still more explicitly, " That there was no 
time now for loitering, or expecting the orders of 
the senate ; that all who wished to preserve the 
empire, and the very name of the Roman people, 
ought to lend their present help ; that nothing 
was more dangerous than to give Antony leisure to 
recollect himself; that for his part, he would 
neither desert nor survive the republic ; was grieved 
only for his being at such a distance that he could 
not come so soon as he wished to its relief p," &c. 

Plancus sent word, ''That he was taking all 
possible care to oppress Antony, if he came into 
that country ; that if he came without any con- 
siderable body of troops, he should be able to give 
a good account of him, though he should be re- 
ceived by Lepidus ; or if he brought any force with 
him, would undertake that he should do no harm 
in those parts till they could send him succours 
sufficient to destroy him ; that he was then in a 
treaty with Lepidus, about uniting their forces in 
the same cause, by the mediation of Laterensis 
and Fumius ; nor would be hindered by his private 
quarrel to the man, from concurring with his 
greatest enemy in the service of the common- 
wealth*!." In another letter he speaks with great 
contempt of " Antony's shattered forces, though 
joined with those of Ventidius, the mule-driver (as 
he calls him) ; and is confident, that if he could 
have met with them, they would not have stood an 
hour before him'." 

The conquerors at Modena were much censured 
in the mean time for giving Antony leisure to 
escape : but Octavius, from the beginning, had no 
thoughts of pursuing him : he had alrea^dy gained 
what he aimed at ; had reduced Antony's power so 
low, and raised his own so high, as to be in con- 
dition to make his own terms with him in the 
partition of the empire, of which he seems to have 
formed the plan from this moment : whereas if 
Antony had been wholly destroyed, together with 
the consuls, the republican party would have pro- 
bably been too strong for him and Lepidus, who, 
though master of a good army, was certainly a 

o Ep. Fam. x. 34. P Ibid. 33. q Ibid. xi. 

' Mihi enim si contigisaefc, ut prior occnrrerem Antonio, 
n<m mehercule horam constitisset : tantnm ^o et mihi 
oonfido, et sicperculsas illius copias, Ventidiique tnulionif 
castra despicic^Ibid. 18. 
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vesV geDersl' : when ho wis pretacd therefore t 
puiGue Antonj, he contrived still to delij it, till : 
wiB too lite, taking hiiu«elf to be mnre iHefull. 
employed in securing to bi« inCeieits the troops of 
Uie consulB. 

Cicero wis porticnlsrlj disgaited nC ADtoDT't 
escape ; and ollen etpostuUtes upon it with 
D. BmCus: be tells him, " Thiit if Antanf ebonld 
yer lesorer strength ngsin, all hia great services 
a the repnblic would come tn npthing. It was 
reported (sajs he) at Rome, anJ all people belieced 
it, tbat be was fled with a tew unarmed, diEpirit«d 
men, and himself almost broken-hearted: but if it 
with him, as I hear it is, that yon cDnnot 
fight liim a^ain without danger ; he does not Aeem 
to haie fled from Modena, but to hate changed 
only the Beat of tbe war. Wherefore men sre ddw 
quite different from wfaat they were : some even 
mplain tbst you did not pursue him, and think 
at he might have been deslroyeJ if diligence had 
«n used : such is the temper of people, and, 
above all, of ours, to abuae their liberty against 
those by whom they obtained it : it is your part, 
however, to talie care that there be no real ground 
of complainL The truth of the case ia, he who 
oppresses Antony, puts nn end to the vtar. What 
the furoe of that ia it is better for ynu to consider, 
o write more eiplicitJy' '■ 
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why he could not follow 
wished : " I had no horse." says he ; '■ no mr- 
riages ; did doC know Uiat Kirtius was kitW ; had 
DO cunlideoce in Csesar before I met and talked 
nrlth him ; thus the firM day passed. The neit 
morning early I was sent for by Pansa to Botogua, 
on the road met with an account of his death : 
in back to my tittle army, for so I may traly 
it 1 it is citremely reduced, and in sad con- 
on for want of all things : so that Antonj 
gained two days of me, and made much greater 
journeys in flying than I conld in pursuing: for 
his troops went straggling, mine in order. Wherever 
be passed, he opened all the prisons, carried away 
the men, and stopped nowhere till be came to the 
Fords. This place lies between the Apenaine and 
the Alps, a most difficult country to march 
" lugh. When I was thirty miles from him, and 
itidius had already jahied him. a copy of his 
icb was broi^ht to me, in which he beg* of his 
tiers to follow himamDistheAlps; and declares 
that he acted in oonoert with Lepidna : but (he 
Boldiers cried out, espedally those of Ventidius, 
for he has very few of his own. that they would 
either conquer or perish in Italy \ and began to 
beg that he would go to Pollentia : when he conld 
not overrule them, he put off his march to ike neit 
day. Upon this intelhgeacei I presently sent fire 
cohorts before me to Fotlentda, and followed them 
myself with the army : my detachment came to 
the place an hour before Trebdlins, with Antony's 
horse •- this gave mc an exceeding joy, for I esteem 
it equal to a victory,"" &c. 

'n another letter he soya, "That If CKsar would 
G been persuaded by him to cross the Apen- 
nine, be could have reduced Antony to such straits 
that he must have been destroyed by want rather 
-' Ji the sword; ba t that they could neither com- 

Itlt Antonlus, diim mt Bohriim— VoU. Pot. li. 63. 



mand C«sar, nor Ciesar his own troops ; both 
which circumstances were very bad"," &c. This 
authentic account from D. Brutus confutes t 
facts, which are deliyered by on old historian, Ond 
generally raceiTed by all the modems ; tint, that 
Octovius, after the TJctory, refusrd to hne any 
conference with D. Brutus ; and that Bra' 
that reason, forbade him to enter his provi 
to pDTSue Antony : secondly, that Pansa, Id his 
Ust moments, sent for Octavius. and adrised bim 
to a union with Antony against the seoate'. For 
it is evident, that on the very day of the ticlory, 
there was actnaltj a conference between the two 
first, which psased in so amicable a manner ai to 
ease Brutus of the jeatousy which he had before 
conceived of Octariua : and Pansa's death hap- 
pened so early the next momtng, that it left no 
room for the pretended advice and speech which 
is made for him to Octavios; especially sine " 
appears on the contrary, that instead of Octar 
Pansa renlly sent for D. Bmtus, when he fo 
himself dying, as if disposed rather t 
cate something for the service of tbut cau< 
which be had lost his life. But both the al 
were undoubtedly forged afterwards, to 
Octavins'a honour, and give a belter colour td 
sudden change of measures which from this hour 
he was determined to pursue', 

C. Antony was still a prisoner with M. Bmtus, 
whose indulgence gave him an opportunity of 
practising upon the soldiers, and raising a sedition 
in the camp, which created no small trouble li 
Bmtus. The soldiers, however, soon repented of 
their rashness, and kiUed the authors of " 
would have killed Antony too, if Brutus would 
have delivered him into their handa : but he could 
not be induced to take bis life, though this was I 
the second offence of the same kind ; but pre- [ 
tending that he would order him to he thrown I 
into the sea, sent him to be secured on ship.board I 
either from doing or suffering any farther mischief*) [ 
of which he wrote an account to Cicero, who re- | 
tamed the following answer. 

" As to the sedition in the fourth legion aboat 
C. Antony, you will take what I say in good part; 
I am better pleased with the severity of the soldiera 
than with yours. I am Bitremely glad that you 
have bad a trial of the affection of jonr legions 
and the horse. As to what you write, that 1 am 
pursuing the Antonys much at my ease, and praise 
me for it — I suppoae you really think so : but 1 
do not by any mean > approve your distinction, I 
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when you say, that our animosity ought to be 
exerted rather in preventing civil wars, than in 
revenging ourselves on the vanquished. I differ 
widely from you, Brutus ; not that I yield to you in 
clemency, but a salutary severity is always pre- 
ferable to a specious show of mercy. If we are so 
fond of pardoning, there will be no end of civil 
wars : but you are to look to that ; for I can say 
of myself, what Plautus's old man says in the 
Trinummus, Life is almost over with me ; it is you 
who are the most interested in it. You will be 
undone, Brutus, believe me, if you do not take 
care : for you will not always have the people, nor 
the senate, nor a leader of the senate, the same as 
now. Take this, as from- the Pythian oracle ; 
nothing can be more true''." 

Brutus's wife, Porcia, notwithstanding the tragi- 
cal story which the old writers have dressed up, 
of the manner of her killing herself upon the news 
of her husband's unhappy fate *^, died most probably 
about this time at Rome, of a lingering illness. 
She seems to have been in a bad state of health 
when Brutus left Italy, where she is said to have 
parted from him with the utmost grief and floods 
of tears, as if conscious that she was taking her 
last leave of him : and Plutarch says, " that there 
was a letter of Brutus extant in his days, if it was 
genuine, in which he lamented her death, and 
complained of his friends for neglecting her in 
her last sickness :" this however is certain, that 
in a letter to Atticus, he gives a hint of Porcia*s 
indisposition, with a slight compliment to Atticus 
for his care of her'^ : and the following letter of 
condolence to him from Cicero, can hardly be 
applied to any other occasion but that of her 
death. 

Cicero to Brutus. 

** I shoald perform the same office which you 
formerly did in my loss, of comforting you by 
letter, did I not know that you cannot want those 
remedies in your grief, with which you relieved 
mine. I wish only that you may now cure yourself 
more easily than at that time you cured me : for 
it would be strange in so great a man as you, not 
to be able to practise what he had prescribed to 
another. As for me, not only the reasons which 
you then collected, but your very authority, deterred 
me from indulging my sorrow to excess. For 
when you thought me to behave myself with greater 
softness than became a man, especially one who 
used to comfort others, you chid me with more 
severity than it was usual for you to express : so 
that, out of a reverence to your judgment, I 
roused myself; and by the accession of your 
authority, took everything that I had learned or 
read, or beard on that subject, to have the greater 
weight. Yet my part, Brutus, at that time, was 
only to act agreeably to duty and to nature : but 
yours, as we say, is to be acted on the stage, and 
before the people. For when the eyes, not only 
of your army, but of all the city, nay, of idl the 
world, are upon you, it is wholly indecent for one, 
by whom we other mortals are made the stouter, 
to betray any dejection or want of courage. You 
have suffered indeed a great loss (for you have lo st 

b Ad Brut. 2. 

< App. 1. iv. 669 ; Dio, 1. xlvii. 356 ; Val. Max. iv. 6. 
d Yaletudinem Porcke meae tibi curae esse, non miior. 
—Ad Brut. 17. 



that which has not left its fellow on earth), and 
must be allowed to grieve under so cruel a blow, 
lest to want all sense of grief should be thought 
more wretched than grief itself : but to do it with 
moderation, is both useful to others and necessary 
to yourself. I would write more if this was not 
already too much : we expect you and your army ; 
without which, though all other things succeed to 
our wishes, we shall hardly ever be free®." 

As the time of choosing magistrates now drew 
on, and particularly of filling up the colleges of 
priests, in which there were many vacancies, so 
Brutus was sending home many of his young nobles 
to appear as candidates at the election ; the two 
Bibuluses, Domitius, Cato, Lentulus, whom he 
severally recommends to Cicero's protection. 
Cicero was desirous that his son also should come 
with them, to be elected a priest ; and wrote to 
Brutus to know his mind about it, and, if he 
thought proper, to send him away immediately ; 
for jthough he might be chosen in absence, yet his 
success would be much easier if he was present'. 
He touches this little affair in several of his letters ; 
but finding the public disorders increase still every 
day, he procured the election of priests to be 
thrown off to the next year : and Brutus having 
sent him word in the mean while that his son had 
actually left him, and was coming towards Rome, 
he instantly despatched a messenger to meet him 
on the road, with orders to send him back again, 
though he found him landed in Italy : " since 
nothing," he says, " could be more agreeable either 
to himself, or more honourable to his son, than 
his continuance with Brutus 8^." 

Not long after the battle of Modena, the news 
of Dolabella's defeat, and death, from Asia, brought 
a fresh occasion of joy to Cicero, and his friends 
at Rome. Dolabella, after his success against 
Trebonius, having pillaged that province of its 
money, and of all things useful for war, marched 
forward to execute his grand design upon Syria ; 
for which he had been making all this preparation : 
but Cassius was beforehand with him, and having 
got possession of that country, and of all the armies 
in it, was much superior to him in force. Dola- 
bella, however, made his way with some success 
through Cilicia, and came before Antioch in Syria, 
but was denied admittance into it ; and after some 
vain attempts to take it, being repulsed with loss, 
marched to Laodicea, which had before invited, 
and now opened its gates to bim. Here Cassius 
came up vrith him, and presently invested the 
place, where, after he had destroyed Dolabella's 
fleet, in two or three naval engagements, he shut 
him up closely by sea, as well as land ; till 
Dolabella, seeing no way to escape, and the town 
unable to hold out any longer, killed himself, to 
prevent his falling alive into Cassius's hands, and 
suffering the same treatment which he had shown 
to Trebonius ; but Cassius generously ordered his 

e Ad Brut. 9. 

' Bed quamvis liceat absentis rationem haberl, tamen 
omnia simt prsesentibus faciliora. — Ad Brut. 5. 

9 Ego autem, cum ad me de Ciceronis abs te discessu 
Bcripsisses, statim extrusi tabellarios, literasque ad Cice- 
ronem ; ut etiam si in Italiam venisset, ad te rediret. Nihil 
enim mihi jucimdius, illi honestius. Quamquam aliquo- 
ties ei scripseram, sacerdotum comitia, mea summa con- 
tentione in alterum annum esse rejecta, dEC— Ad Brut 
14; it. 5, 6, 7. 
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bod)' to be buried, with that of hit lieutenant 
Octitina, nliri killed himself iilio with him''. 

D. Brutas nas now at lait pursuing Anion)', or 
ratlier observing the motiana oF his Bight : he Ind 
wiih him, besides his own forcea, the new legiooa 
of the late cuusuls, while all the veterans put 
themselves uuder the oommand of OiTtavius: an 
that after Aatuny was joined by Veutiiliua ivith 
thrra legions, Brutus was hardly strong enough 
either to fight with him, or, what he rather aimed 
at, to hinder hii croasing the Alps to Lepidua. 
He desired CJoero, therefore, to write to Xiepidua 
not to receive him, " thonKh he waa sure," he 
SBya, " that Lepidna wonid never do Anything thai 
waa right i"«and wishea likewiae that Cicero would 
cuiiHim Plancus ; since hy some of Antony's 
papers which fell into hia hands he perceived 
that Antony bad not lost all hopes of liim, and 
thought himself sure Of Upidus and Fultio; of 
which he gave Plancus immediate nDtii.-e, and 
signitied, that he was coming forward with all 
expedition to join with him*. Bat he compluus 
much in all hia letters of his want of money, and 
the sad condition of hie army; which was not 
contemptible fur the number, but the kind of his 
troops, being for the most part new-raised men, 
hare and needy of all tilings'. " I cannot," saya 
he. " mmntain my soldiers any longer. Wben I 
first undertook to free the republic, I had aboye 
three hundred thousand poimds of my awn in 
money i but am now bo far from having anything, 
that I have involved aU my friends in debt for me. 
1 have seven legions to provide for ; consider with 
what difficulty. Had 1 the treasures of Varro, I 
could not support the expense'." lie desired 
therefore a present supply of money, and same 
veteran le^ona, eapeetally the fburtii and Martial, 
which continned still with Octavius. This was de- 
creed to him readily by the senate, ol the motion 
of Drosas and PauUua. Lepidua'a brolher"! but 
Cicero wrote him word, " that all who knew those 
legions the best, aSGrmed, (hat they would not be 
induced bj any terms to serve under him : that 
money, however, should cerlainiy he provided for 
him :" and concludes by observing, " that if Le- 
pidus should receive Antony, it would throw them 
again into great difficulties: but thatit wssBrutus'a 
part to take care that tbey should have no cause 
to fear the event : for as to himself, that he could 
not possibly do more than he had already done i 
hut wished to see D. Brutus the greatest and moat 
illustrious of men"." 
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Plancus, as it is hinted above, was curyiai; 
a negotiation with Lepidos to nnite their forces 
against Antony : it was managed on Kanooi' side 
by Fumius ; on Le]Mdus"» by Laterenais, one of his 
lieutenants, a true friend to the republic, and 
lealous to engage his genei'al to its inl^rBsta i and 
I^pidus himself dissembled so well as to persuade 
tbem of hia sincerity i sg that Plancus was march- 
ing forward in great haste to join with him, of 
Khioh he gave Cicero a particular account. 

FlanEUi Id Cicero, 
■' Att«r I had written my letters, I thought it of 
service to the public that you should be informed 
of what hn!< since happened. My diligence. I hope, 
has been of use both to myseU' and to the com- 
monwealth 1 for 1 have been treating with Lepidus 
by perpetual messages i that laying aside all 
former quarrels, he would be reconciled, and 
Buecour the republic in common with me, and 
show more regard to himself, hia children, and 
the city, than to a desperate abandoned robber ; 
in which case he might depend on my service and 
assisUnce for all occasiona : I transacted the affair 
by Lsterensls. He pawned his faith, that if he 
could not keep Antony out of his province, ha 
would pursue him by open war ; begged that I 
would come and join forces with him, andsomuch 
the more, because Antony was said to be strong 
in home : wbereasLepidue's could hardly be called 
indifferent : for not many days before, even out of 
.... [j^j^ 
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this, I resolved without delay to support Lepidus 
in the execution of his good intentions : I saw of 
what beneht my joining him would be, either for 
pursuing and destroying Antony's horse with mint 
or for correcting and restraining, by the presence c 
my army, the corrupt and disaffected part o 
Lepidns's. Having made a bridge therefore i' 
one day over the leere, a very great river in th 
territory of the Allohrogea, I passed with my army 
on the twelfth of May : but having been informed 
that L. Antony was sent before with some horse 
and cohorts to Fornm Julii, I bad sent my brother 
the day before with four thouBBud horse to mi ^ 
with him, intending In follow mjaelf by gn 
joumeya with four legions and the rest of my hor , 
without the heavy baggage. Ifwe haveanytolerable 
fortune for the republic, we shall here put an en^ 
to the aodaeiousnesa of the desperate, and to al 
our own trouble ! hut if the cobber, upon hearinj 
of my arrival, should run back again into Italy, ii 
will be Brulua's port to meet with him there : who 
will not be wanting, 1 know, either in counsel o 
courage ; but if that should happen, I will send 
my brother also with the horse, to follow and pre- 
serve Italy from being ravaged by him. Take care 
of your health, and love me »a 1 hive you°." 

But Lepidus was acting all the while a treache- 
rous part, being determined at all harards to sup- 
port Antony ; and though he kept him at a 
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do it with advantage and security to them both : his 
view in treating with Plancus was probably to amuse 
and draw him so near to them, that when he and 
Antony were actually joined, they might force him 
into the same measures, without his being able to 
help it, or to retreat from them. When he was upon 
the point therefore of joining camps with Antony, 
he sent word to Plancus, who was within forty miles 
of him, to stay where he then was till he should 
come up to him : but Plancus, suspecting nothing, 
thought it better still to march on ; till Laterensis, 
perceiving how things were turning, wrote him 
word in all haste that neither Lepidus nor his army 
were to be trusted, and that he himself was de- 
serted ; ** exhorting Plancus to look to himself, 
lest he should be drawn into a snare, and to per- 
form his duty to the republic ; for that he had dis- 
charged his faith by giving him this warning p," &c. 

Plancus gave Cicero a particular account of all 
these transactions: he acquaints him ** that Lepidus 
and Antony joined their camps on the twenty-eighth 
of May, and the same day marched forward towards 
him : of all which he knew nothing till they were 
come within twenty miles of him : that upon the 
first intelligence of it he retreated in all haste, re- 
passed the Isere, and broke down the bridges which 
he had built upon it, that he might have leisure to 
draw all his forces together, and join them with his 
colleague D. Brutus, whom he expected in three 
days : that Laterensis, whose singular fidelity he 
should ever acknowledge, when he found himself 
duped by Lepidus, laid violent hands upon himself; 
but being interrupted in the act, was thought likely 
to live. He desires that Octavius might be sent to 
him with his forces ; or if he could not come in 
person, that his army however might be sent, since 
his interest was so much concerned in it : that as 
the whole body of the rebels was now drawn into 
one camp, they ought to act against them with the 
whole force of the republic," &c.i 

The day after his union with Antony, Lepidus 
wrote a short letter to the senate, wherein " he 
calls the gods and men to witness, that he had 
nothing so much at heart as the public safety and 
liberty ; of which he should shortly have given 
them proofs, had not fortune prevented him : for 
that his soldiers, by a general mutiny and sedition, 
had plainly forced him to take so great a multitude 
of citizens under his protection.'' He beseeches 
them, ** that laying aside all their private grudges, 
they would consult the good of the whole republic ; 
nor in a time of civil dissention treat his clemency, 
and that of his army, as criminal and traitorous'^.*' 

D. Brutus on the other hand joined his army 
vrith Plancus, who acted with him for some time 
with great concord, and the affection of the whole 
province on their side : which being signified in 
their common letters to Rome, gave great hopes 
still and courage to all the honest there. In a 
letter of Plancus to Cicero, — *' You know," says 
he, " I imagine, the state of our forces : in my 
camp there are three veteran legions, with one 
new, but the best of all others of that sort : in 
Brutus's one veteran legion, another of two years' 

P At.Lateren8i8, vir sanctissimus, suo chirographo mittit 
mihi literas, in eisque desperans de se, de exercitu, de 
Lepidi fide, querensque se destitutum : in quibus aperte 
denuntiat, videam ne fallar: suam fidem solutam esse, 
reipublics ne desim.— £p. Fam. z. 21. 
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standing, eight of new levies : so that our whole 
army is great in number, little in strength : for 
what small dependence there is on a fresh soldier 
we have ofk experienced to our cost. If the 
African troops, which are veteran, or Caesar's, 
should join us, we should willingly put all to 
the hazard of a battle : as I saw Caesar* s to be the 
nearest, so I have never ceased to press him, nor 
he to assure me, that he would come instantly, 
though I perceive that he had no such thought, 
and is quite gone ofif into other measures : yet I 
have sent our friend Fumius again tx) him, with 
letters and instructions, if he can possibly do any 
good with him. You know, my dear Cicero, that 
as to the love of young Cssar, it belongs to me in 
common with you : for on the account either of 
my intimacy with his uncle when alive, it was 
necessary for me to protect and cherish him ; or 
because he himself, as far as I have been able to 
observe, is of a most moderate and gentle disposi- 
tion ; or that after so remarkable a friendship 
with C. Caesar, it would be a shame for me not to 
love him, even as my own child, whom he had 
adopted for his son. But what I now write, I 
write out of grief, rather than ill-will : that Antony 
now lives ; that Lepidus is joined with him ; that 
they have no contemptible army ; that they have 
hopes, and dare pursue them ; is all entirely 
owing to Caesar. I will not recall what is long 
since passed : but if he had come at the time 
when he himself declared that he would, the war 
would have been either now ended, or removed, 
to their great disadvantage, into Spain, a province 
utterly averse to them. What motive or whose 
counsels drew him ofif from a part so glorious, nay, 
so necessary too, and salutary to himself, and 
turned him so absurdly to the thoughts of a two 
months' consulship, to the terror of all people, I 
cannot possibly comprehend. His friends seem 
capable of doing much good on tUs occasion, both 
to himself and the republic ; and, above all others, 
you, to whom he has greater obligations than any 
man living, except myself ; for I shall never forget 
that I am indebted to you for the greatest. I 
have given orders to Furnius to treat with him on 
these afifairs ; and if I had as much authority with 
him as I ought, should do him great service. 
We in the mean time have a very hard part to 
sustain in the war : for we neither think it safe to 
venture a battle, nor yet, by turning our backs, to 
give the enemy an opportunity of doing greater 
mischief to the republic : but if either Caesar would 
regard his honour, or the African legions come 
quickly, we shall make you all easy from this 
quarter. I beg you to continue your aflFection to 
me, and assure yourself that I am strictly yours'." 
Upon the news of Lepidus's union with Antony, 
the senate, after some little time spent in con- 
sidering the efiects of it, being encouraged by the 
concord of D. Brutus and Plancus, and depending 
on the fidelity of their united forces, voted I^epidus 
an enemy, on the thirtieth of June ; and de- 
molished the gilt statue which they had lately 
erected to him ; reserving still a liberty to him 
and his adherents of returning to their duty by 
the first of September ^ Lepidus^s wife was 

• Ep. Fam. x. 24. 

t Lepidus tuus affinis, meus familiaris, prid. Kal. Quint, 
sententiis omnibus hostis a senatu judicatus est ; oseterique 
qui una cum illo a republica defecerunt : quibus tamen ad 
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H. Brutiu' Ngter, bj whom be bad Bonn, tihose 
fatCnnea were neceaaaril; nnaed bj this vole, 
wbjoh oonGncated the btber'e estaU ; toc (riiich 

reason ServiJia, their graodmotticr, and Cbbsids'i 
wife, their aunt, lolicited Cicero very esraestljr 
either tbnt the decree itself migUt not poos, or 
that the children Bhonld be eicepted out of it : 
but Ciceco cnuid not caeaent to oblige them : for 
ainoe the fir^t «aa thought neuessirj, tbe aeomd 
followed of course. He gaie Brutua. however, a 
particulat account of the cnao bj letter. 

Cicero to Brulua. 

" Though I was just going to write to jou 
by Messala. Corrinus, yet I would not let our 
tnend Vetus come without a letter. Tbe rejmblii', 
Brutos, M now in tbe atmost danger : and after 
we bad conquered, we are forced again to figbt, by 
the per&dj and madnesi of M. Lepidua. On 
which occasion, when fur tbe care with which 1 
have oharged myself of tbe republic, I bad many 
things to make me uneafy, yet notbing veied me 
more thau tbit I could not yield to tbe prayers of 
your mother and sister ; for I imagined tliut I 
ihould easily satis^ you, an which I lay the great- 
est stress. For Lepidus's case could not by any 
means be disdnguiabed from Antony's i nay. in all 
people's judgment was even worse, since oiler be 
had received tbe highest honoura from the senate, 
and but a few days before bad leut an excellent 
letter to them, on a sudden he not only receired 
tbe brokeo remains of our enemies, but now wages 
■ most cruel war against us by land and eea, the 
eieot of which is wholly nncertaia. When we are 
desired therefore to extend marcy to hia children, 
not a word is said why, if their father should 
conquer (whioh the gods forbid), we are not to 
expect the Isal punishment from him. I am not 
ignorant how hard it is, that children should suffer 
for the crimes of their parents \ but tt was wisely 
contrived by the laws, that tbe love of tbeir chil. 
dreo should make parents more atrectionato b> thdr 
country. Wherefore it ia Lepidus who is cmel to 
his children, not he who adjudges Lepidoa an 
enemy; for if, laying down bis arms, he were to be 
demned only of violence, in which no defence 
could be made for bim, hia children would snlFer 
tbe same calamity hy the confiacation of bis estate. 
Yet what your mother and sister are now soliciting 
_ inst, in favour of tbe children, the very same 
and much worse Lepidus, Antony, and onr other 
enemies, are at this very moment threatening to us 
all. Wherefore, our greatest hope is in you and 
your sroiy. It is of the utmost coasec|neDce both 
the republic in general, and to your honour and 
glory in particular, that, as 1 wrote to you before, 
corneas soon as possible into Italy ; for tbe 

, ablio is in great want uot only of your forces, 
bat of your counsels. I served Vetus with plea- 
sure as you deeired me, for his singular benevolence 
and duty to you; 1 found bim extremely zealous 
and affectionate both to yon and the republic : I 
shall see my son, I hope, »erj soon, for 1 depend 
in his coming with yon quickly to Italy '." 

Brutus, before he had received this letter, bsving 
heard from other friends what they were destgnLug 
t Rome against Lepidiu, wrote about tbe same 
ime, and o n the same s ubject, to Cicero. 



Brutus to Cicero. 

" Other people's fcara oblige me to enter 
some apprehensiiHis myself on Lepidns's accoD 
if he should withdraw himself from ua (wl 
will prove, I hope, a rash and injurious suspii 
of him), I beg and beseech you, Cicero, conjuring 
you by our frlEudship aixd your affection to me, to 
forget that my sister's children are Lepidus' sons, 
and to consider me in tbe pbiDe of their father. 
If 1 obtain this of you, you will not scmple, I am 
sure, to do whatever you can for them. Other 
people live differently with their friends, but I « 
never do enough for my uster'a children, to satisfy 
either my iot^atioa or my duty. But wbst is 
there in which honest men can oblige me (if in 
reality I have deserved to be obUged in aoything), 
or in which I can be of service to tny mother, 
sister, and the boys, if their uncle Brutus has not 
sa much weight with you and the senate to pro- 
tect, as their Either Lepidus to hurt them ! I 
feel GO much uiieaunesa and indignation, that 1 
neither can nor ought to write more fully to yon i 
for if, in a case so important and so necessary, 
there could he any uccasion for words to eicite 
and confirm yon, there is no hope that you will do 
what I wish, and what is proper. Do not eipeet 
tlierefore any long prayers fi^m me : consider only 
what 1 am ; and that I ought to obtain it either 
from Cicero, a man the most intimately united 
with me ; or without regard to onr private friead- 
ehip, from a consular senator of sucb embience. 
Pray send me word as soon as yon can what 
resolve to do. July the Ut"." 

Cicero perceiving from this letter, what he bad 
no notion of before, bow great a stress Brutus laid 
on procuring this favour for his nephews, prevailed 
with the senate to suspend the eiecution of theii 
act, as far as it relalad to them, tiU the times were 
more settled'. 

Lepidus and Antony were no sooner joined, 
than a correspondenre was set on foot between 
them and Octavins, who, Irom tbe death of the 
consuls, showed but little regard to tbe authority 
of Cicero or tbe senate ; and wanted only a pre- 
tence for breaking with them. He waited however 
a while to see what became of Antony -, till finding 
bim received and supported by Lepidus, he began 
to think it his beat scheme to enter into the league 
with them, and to concur in what seemed to be 
more peculiarly bis own part, the design of reveng- 
ing the death of bis uncle. Instead therefore of 
prosecuting the war any farther, he was persuaded 
by his friends to make a demand of the consulship, 
though he was not yet above twenty years old^ 
This step shocked and terrified the ci^ ; not that 
the consulship could give him any power whicl 
bis army bad not already given, but as it indicate! 
a dangerous and unseasonable ambition, grouuded 
on a contempt of tbe laws and the senate ; and 
above all, raised ■ just apprehension of sc 
attempt against the public liberty : since, instead 
of leading bis army where it wag wanted and de 
sired, agsinet their enemies abroad, be chose tc 
march with it towards Rome, as if he intended tt 
subdue the republic itself. 
> Ad Brut. 13. 
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There was a report spread in the mean while 
through the empire, that Cicero was chosen consul. 
Brutus mentioning it in a letter to him, says, ^' If I 
should ever see that day, I shall then begin to figure 
to myself the true form of a republic subsisting by 
its own strength*.** It is certain that he might have 
been declared consul by the unanimous suffrage of 
the people, if he had desired it ; but in times of 
such violence, the title of supreme magistrate, with- 
out a real power to support it, would have exposed 
him only to more immediate danger and insults 
from the soldiers ; whose fastidious insolence in 
their demands was grown, as he complains, insup- 
portable". Some old writers say, what the moderns 
take implicitly from them, that he was duped, and 
drawn in by Octavius to favour his pretensions to 
the consulship, by the hopes of being made his 
colleague, and governing him in the office^. But 
the contrary is evident from several of his letters : 
and that of all men he was the most averse to 
Octavius's design, and the most active in dissuad- 
ing him from pursuing it. Writing upon it to 
Brutus : '* As to Ceesar, (says he) who has been 
governed hitherto by my advice, and is indeed of 
an excellent disposition and wonderful firmness, 
some people, by most wicked letters, messages, 
and fallacious accounts of things, have pushed him 
to an assured hope of the consulship. As soon as 
I perceived it, I never ceased admonishing him in 
absence, nor reproaching his friends who are 
present, and who seem to encourage his ambition ; 
nor did I scruple to lay open the source of those 
traitorous counsels in the senate : nor do I ever 
remember the senate or the magistrates to have 
behaved better on any occasion ; for it never hap- 
pened before, in voting an extraordinary honour to 
a powerful or rather most powerful man (since 
power is now measured by force and arms), that 
no tribune, or any other magistrate, nor so much 
as a private senator, would move for it : yet in 
the midst of all this firmness and virtue the city is 
greatly alarmed ; for we are abused, Brutus, both 
by the licentiousness of the soldiers, and the inso- 
lence of the general. Every one demands to have as 
much power in the state as he has means to extort 
it ; no reason, no moderation, no law, no custom, 
no duty, is at all regarded ; no judgment or opinion 
of the citizens, no shame of posterity,*^'* &c. 

What Cicero says in this letter is very remark- 
able : that in all this height of young Caesar's 
A. URB. 710. power, there was not a magistrate, 

cic. 64. ' nor so much as a single senator, who 
coss. would move for the decree of his con- 

c. C.CSAR sulship : the demand of it therefore 

ocTAviANus. was madc by a deputation of his offi- 
(j. PEDIU8. gg|.g , gjjjj when the senate received 
it more coldly than they expected, Cornelius, a 
centurion, throwing back his robe and showing 
them his sword, boldly declared that if they would 
not make him consul, that should. But Octavius 
himself soon put an end to their scruples, by 
marching with his legions in a hostile manner to 
the city**, where he was chosen consul with Q. 

z His Uteris scriptis, te consulem factum audivimus; 
turn vero incipiam pmponere mihi rempublicam Justam 
et jam suis nitentem viribus, si isthuc videro. — Ad Brut 4. 

* Illudimur, Brute, cum militum deliciis, turn impera- 
toris insolentia. — Ibid. 10. 

b Plut. in Cic. c Ad Brut 10. 

d Consulatum vigesimo statis anno invasit, admotis 



Pedius, his kinsman and co-heir, in part of his 
uncle's estate, in the month of Sextilis ; which, 
on the account of this fortunate beginning of his 
honours, was called afterwards, from his own 
surname, Augustus*'. 

The first act of his magistracy was to secure 
all the public money which he found in Rome, 
and make a dividend of it to his soldiers. He 
complained loudly of the senate, ** that instead 
of paying his army the rewards which they had 
decreed to them, tJiey were contriving to harass 
them with perpetual toils, and to engage them in 
fresh wars against Lepidus and Antony ; and like- 
wise, that in the commission granted to ten 
senators to provide lands for the legions after 
the war, they had not named him^" Bat there 
was no just ground for any such complaints ; for 
those rewards were not decreed, nor intended to 
be distributed, till the war was quite ended ; and 
the leaving Caesar out of the commission, was not 
from any particular slight, but a general exception 
of all who had the command of armies, as impro- 
per to be employed in such a charge : though Ci- 
cero indeed was of a different opinion, and pressed 
for their being taken in. D. Brutus and Plancus 
were excluded as well as Caesar, and both of them 
seem likewise to have been disgusted at it, so that 
Cicero, who was one of the number, in order to 
retrieve the Imprudence of a step which gave such 
offence, would not suffer his colleagues to do any- 
thing of moment, but reserved the whole affair 
to the arrival of Caesar and the rest sr. 

But Caesar, being now wholly bent on changing 
sides and measures, was glad to catch at every 
occasion of quarrelling with the senate ; he 
charged them with calling him a boy, and treat- 
ing him as such** : and found a pretext also against 
Cicero himself, whom, after all the services received 
from him, his present views obliged him to aban- 
don ; for some busy informers had told him, that 
Cicero had spoken of him in certain ambiguous 
terms which carried a double meaning, either of 
advancing or taking him off, which Octavius was 
desirous to have reported everywhere, and believed 
in the worst sense. D. Brutus gave Cicero the 
first notice of it in the following letter : 

D. Bruiuf, Emperor, Consul electa to M, T, 

Cicero. 

*' What I do not feel on my own account, my 
love and obligations to you make me feel on yours : 
that is, fear. For after I had been often told what 
I did not wholly slight, Labeo Segulius, a 'man 
always like himself, just now informs me that he 
has been with Caesar, where there was much dis- 

hostiliter ad urbem legionibus, missisque, qui sibi exerci- 
tu8 nomine deposcerent. Cum quidem cunctante senatu, 
Cornelius centiu'io, princeps legationis, rejecto sagulo, 
ostendens gladii capulum, non dubitasset in curia dicere ; 
hie faciet, si vos non feceritis. — Sueton. in Aug. 26. 

e Sextilem mensem e suo cognomine nominavit, magis 
quam Septembrem, in quo erat natus, quia hoc sibi et 
primus consulatus, dec. — Sueton. in Aug. 31. 

f Appian. iii. 581. 

K Cum ^0 sensissem, de iis qui exercitus haberent, sen- 
tentiam ferri oportere, iidem illi, qui solent, reclamarunt. 
Itaque excepti etiam estis, me vehementer repugnante— 
itaque cum quidam de collegis nostris agrariam curationem 
ligurirent, distivbavi rem, totamque integram vobis reser- 
vavi.— Ep. Fam. xL 21 ; it 20, 23. 

^ Dio, 1. xlvL 318 ; Sueton. in Aug. 12. 
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in jaa \ that Ckibt himself hid no other 
compUint against you bat for a certain 
ulitch lie dectsreil to have been spoken bjr jod : 
' Ihiit the jonng man wu to be prused, odamed, 
tHkrn otf ' i' but be wonid not be so BJlly, ' 



■o l'"' 



o Ube hi 



loff. 



. 1 dare my, waa first carried to him, or forged 

bjr Segiilitu btmeelf, and did not come from the 

young man. Segulias bad a mind likeniK to per- 

auade me. that the veteroni talk moat angrily 

aganst you, and that you are in danger from them : 

111 ChaC the chief cause of their anger is, becaune 

neitber CiE<iar nor I am in the commiesion of tbe 

, but all things transacted by yonr vill and 

plEBSure. Upou hearing this, though I nas [hen 

upnn my march, I did not tbink it proper to pass 

tbe Alps, till I could firat learn bow matters were 

going amongst ynu," '' Kc. 

To tbia Cicero answered : 

" The gods confound that Segullns. the greatest 
knave that is. or was, or ever wiU be. What ! 
do you imagine that he told big story only to you 
and to CiCBar? he told tbe fiouie to every bouJ 
that he could speak with. I love you however, 
ly Brutus. OS I uugbC, for acquainting me with 
.., bow trifling soever it be i 'tis a anre sign of 
your atfeetion ; fbr as to what Segulina says 
of the complaint of the veterans, because you 
and Cssar were not in the commiasion, 1 wish 
tbat 1 was not in it myself ; for what can be more 
troublesame? But when I proposed that those 
bo bad the command of armies sbould be 
icluded in it, the same men who used to 
ppose everything remonstrated against it; so 
lat you were accepted, wholly against my vote 
and opinion '," &o. 

As Cot. the story of tbe words, he treats it, we 
see, as too contemptible to deserve an apology, 
or the pains of disclaiming it ; and it seems indeed 
incredible that a man of bis prudence could ever 
say tbem. If he had harboured such s thought, 
or had been tempted on any occasion to throw out 
such a hint, we might have expected to find it in 
hii letters to Bnitua ; yet nn the contrary, he 
apeaks always of Octavins in terms highly advan- 
tageous, even where he was likely to give disgust 
by it. But nothing was more common than to 
have sayings forged forbid, which he bad never 
spoken ; and this was one of that sort, contrived 
to instil a jealousy into Ootaviua, or to give him a 
handle at least for breaking with Cicero, which in 
his present circumstances he was glad to lay hold 
of: and when the story was once become public, 
md supposed to have gained creditwith Octavins, 
it is not strange to find it taken up by the writers 
of the following ages, Velleiua and Saetonius ; 
fliaugb not without an intlmatian from the latter 
afits suspected credit". 

While the city was in the utmost consternation 
mi Ciesar's approach with bis army, two veteran 
legions from Africa happened to arrive in the 
Tiber, and were received as a socconr sent to them 
from heaven. But this joy lasted not long : for 
presently after their landing, being corrupted by 
the other soldiers, tbey deserted the senate, who 
1 Lnudandum, udDlescmUm, DmaDdum, IMtnduia. 
Which laat word ingnUes, eilliei to ralit to lignoiiri, or 

' Bp. Fam. iL id 1 Ibid. 31. 



smt for them, and joined themselvea to Ceeur. 

Follio likewise, about tbe same lime, with two 
of his best legions from Spain, came tn the 
assistance of Antony and Lepidus, so that all the 
veterana of tbe western part of the empire were 
now plainly forming themselves into one body, to 
revenge the death of their old general. The con- 
sent of all these armies, and the oneipected turn 
of Antony's aff'airB, staggered the fidelity of Plan- 
CUB, and induced him also at laat to desert his 
colleague D. Brutus, with whom he had hitherto 
acted with much seeming roncord : Poltio made 
his peace and good terms for him with Antony and 
Lepidus, and soon after brought him over to their 
camp with all bis troops. 

D. Bratus, beingthus abandoned and left to shift 
for himself, with a needy, mutinoas army, eager to 
desert, and ready to give him up to his enemies, had 
no other way to save himself than by flying to his 
namesake in Macedonia ; but the distance was so 
great, and the country so guarded, that he was olteo 
forced to change his road, for fear of being taken, 
till having dismissed all his attendants, and wan- 
dered for some time alone in disguise and distress, 
be committed himself to the protection of an old 
acquaintance and host whom be had formerly 
obliged ; where, either through treachery or acci- 
dent, be was snrprised by Antony's soldiers, who 
immediately killed him, and returned with his head 
to their general °. 

Several of the old writers have reproached his 
memory with a shameful cowardice in the manner 
of suffering his death : unworthy of the man who 
had killed Cffisar, and commanded armies. But 
their accounts are so various, and so inconsistent 
with the character of his former life, that we may 
reasonably suspect them to be forged by those who 
were disposed to throw all kinds of contumely no 
the murderers of Ciesar". 

But what gave the greatest shock to the whole 
republican party, was a law contrived by Cecaar, 
and published by bis colleague Pedius, to bring to 
trial and justice all those who had been ooncenied 
either in advising or effecting Cssar'S death ; in 
consequence of which all the conspirators were 
preneutly impeached in form by different accusers, 
and as none of them ventured to appear to their 
citations, they were all condemned of course i and 
by a second law interdicted from fire and water. 
Pompey also, though be bad borne no part in that 
act, was added to the number, as an irreconinlablc 
enemy to the Ciesarian cause : after which Csaaar, 
to make amends for the unpopularity of bis law, 
distributed to the citizens the legacies which his 
uncle bad left them by will'. 

Cicero foresaw that things might possibly take 
this turn, and Planeus himself prove treacherous ; 
and for that reason was constantly pressing Brutus 
and Cassius to hasten to Italy as tbe most effectual 
means to prevent it i every step that CiBBar took 
confirmed his apprehensions, and made him more 
importooatj: with them to come, especially after 
the union of Antony and Lepidus. In his letters 
to Brutus, " Fly to ns," says he, " I beseech you, 
and ezbort CassiuB to the same, for there is no 
bopo of liberty but from your troops'. If yon 
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e Wij regard for the ropablic, for which yoo 
were born, jou oinst do it instantly ; for the war is 
renewed by the intFoiutancy of Lepidns ; and 
CEsar'a Hrmj, which was the beat, 19 not oijlf of 
Dd service to as, bnt even obliges na ta call for 
jonra ; as soon as erer yon touch Italy, there is 
not a man whom ne con call a citizen who will not 
iiDmediatelf be in your camp. We hare D. Brutus 
indeed happily united with Plancus : but you are 
not ignorant how changeable men's niinds are. and 

eteiits of war ; nay, should we conquer, as I hoiie 
we shall, there will lie a want of your advice and 
BUthoriCy to nettle all alFairs. Help us, therefore, 

yourself that you did not do a greoler serrica to 
yonr country on the ides of March, when you 
freed it from slavery, than you will do by coming 

\fter many remonstrances of the sanae kind, he 
ite alio the following letter. 






7 Bruiaa. 

ihorted you by letters ti 



" After I had ofte 
come as soon ae jjossible to the relief of the repuh- 
Uo, and bring your army into Italy, and never 
imagioed that your own people bad any serujilea 
■hont it ; I was desired by that most prudent and 
diligent woman your mother, all whose thoagbts 
and cares are employed on yon, that I wonid come 
to her on the twenty-fourth of Jaly ; which I did, 
as I ought, without delay. When I came, I found 
Ca.'ca, Laheo, and Seaptins, with her. She pre- 
sently entered into the affair, and asked my opinion 
whether we should send for you to Italy ; and 
whether 1 thought it best for you to come or to 
tinue abroad. I declared, what I took to he the 

loss of time you should bring present help to the 
tottering and declining state. For what mieehief 
ly not one expect from that war, where the con- 
ering armies refused to pursue a flying enemy ? 
lere a general unhurt, unprovoked, possessed of 
e highest honours, and the greatest fortunes, 
viith a wife, children, and near relation to you, boa 
declared war against the eommonwealth ? 1 may 

people, there resides adll so much disorder within 
the wills > but the greatest grief which I feel, 
irtdle I am now writing, is to reflect that when the 
republic had taken my word for a youth, or rather 
■ boy, I shall hardly have it in my power to moke 
good what 1 promiEed for him. For it is a thing 
of much greater delicacy and moment, to engage 
oneself for another's sentiments and principles, 
especialiyin affairs of importance, than for money; 
for money may be paid, and the loss itself be 
tolerable ; but hon can you pay what you are 
engaged for to the republic, nnless he for whom 
you stand engaged will suffer it to be paid ? yet I 
am still in hopes to hold bim, though many ore 
plucking him away from me : for his diaposition 
seems good, though hit age be fleiible, and many 
always nt hand to corrupt him ; who, by throwing 



in his way the splendour of &lse honnur, th 
cbemaelves sure of daizling his good sense and 
nnderstanding. Wherefore to oil my other labours 
this new one is added, of setting all engines at 
work to hold fast the young man, leit I incur the 
imputation of rashness. Though what rashness is 
it after all ? for, in reality, I hound hira for whom 
I was engaged more strongly than myself; nor bss 
the republic as yet any cause to repent that I was 
his spODBor, since he has hitherto been the more 
firm and constant in acting for us, as well trom his 
own temper as for my promise. The greatest difli. 
culty ill the republic, if I mistake not, is the want 
of money j for honest men grow every day more 
and more averse to the name of tribute, and what 
was gathered from the hundredth penny, where 
the rich are shamefully rated, is all spent in reward- 
ing the r«o legions. There is an infinite eipense 
upon us to support the armies which now def ' 
DB, and also yours, for our Cassins seems likely to 
come sufficiently provided. But I long to talk 
over this, and many other things with you in per- 
son, anit that quickly. As to your sister s children, 
1 did not wait, Brutus, for your writing to me : 
the times themselves, since the war will be drown 
into length, reserve thewholo affair to yon ; but from 
the first, when I could not foresee the continuance 
of the war, 1 pleaded the cause of the children in 
the senate, in a manner which yon have been 
informed of, I guess, by your mother's letters : 

both say and do, even at the hazard of my life, 
whatever I think agreeable either to your incllno- ' 
tion or to your interest. The twenty-eiith of < 
July." 

In a letter likewise to Cossins, be says, " We 
wish to see you in Italy bb soon as jiossible, and 
shall imagine tliat we have recovered the repubUc 
when we have you with us. We had concgucred 
nobly if Lepidns had not received the routed, dis- 
armed, fugitive, Antony; wherefore Antony himself 
WHS never so odious to the city as Lepidus is now ; 
for he began a war upon us from a turbulent state 
of things, this man from pence and victory. We 
have the consuls-elect to oppose him, in whom 
indeed we have great hopes, yet not without an 1 
aniious care for the uncertain events of battles. ' 
Assure yourself, therefore, that all our dependence { 
is on you and your Brutus ; that yon are both 
expected, but Brutus immediately," &c.^ 

But after all these repeated remonstroaces ol 
Cicero, neither Brutus nor Cassius seems to have 
entertained the least thought of coming with theii 
armies to Italy. Cassius, indeed, by being more 
remote, could not come so readily, and was not sc 
much expected as Brutus j wbo, before the battle of 
Modena, had drown down all his legions to the see 
coast, ond kept them at ApoUoniaand Uyrrharblui 
waiting the event of thot action, and ready t 
embark for Italy, if any accident bad mode hi 
asdstance necessory, for which Cicero highly com 
mends him". But upon the newa of Antony' 
defeat, taking all the danger to he over, he marched 
away directly to the remotest parts of Greece i 
Macedonia, to oppose tlie attempts of Dolabello ; 
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from that lime leemed deaf Co the chII of the 
ite, and to ell Cicero's letters, wbich urged liim 
itronglj to come to their relief. It is difficult 
.his distance to penetratE the moCivps of hia 
duct : he had a better opmion of Lepidus than 
TKtt or his party )iad ; and being naturallj 
itiie, might affeot to slight the apprehenaions of 
Lepidna'a treachery, which was the chief ground 
- '.heir calling lo earncatly for him. But he h«d 
fT reaBona also which were thought to be good j 
'■e eome of hU friends at Rome, as ne may 
collect from Cicero's letter, were of a different 
d from Cicero, on the subject of his camiug. 
They might suspect the fidelity of hi< troops ; and 
that they were not suffiraently confirmed and 
attached to him to be trusted in the field against 
the veterans in Italy ; whose example and ioTita- 
tion, when thej came to face each other, mieht 
possiblj induce them to desert as the other armies 
had done, and betmr their commanders. Bnt 
whatever was their real motive, D. Brutua, who 
was the best judge of the state of things at home, 
entirely of Cicero's oiiinion : he saw himself 
■ounded with letersn armies, disalfeoted to the 
le of hberty ; knew the pertidy of Lepidus ; the 
ambitiDn of young Cteaar; and the irresolution of 
hia colleague Plancua ; and admonished Cicero, 
therefore, in all hia letters, to urge his namesake 
hasten hia march to them'. So that, on die 
whole, it seems reasonable to believe, that if Brutns 
and Cassius had marched with their armiea to- 
wards Italy at the time when Cicero drat pressed 
it, before the defection at Plancua and tiie death of 
Decimns, it must have prevented the immediate 
ruin of the repubtio. 

The want of money of which Cicero complains 
at this time, aa the greatest evil that they had 
to struggle with, is expressed also very strongly 
in another letter to Comificius, the proconeu) uf 
Africa, who waa urging him to provide a fund for 
the snpport of the l^ions : " Aa to the expense," 
says he, " which you have made, and are making 
In yoar miUtary preparationa, it is not in my poner 
lo help you; because the senate is now without a 
liead. by the death of the consnla, and there ia an 
incredible scarcity of money in the treasury, which 
■e are gathering however from all quarters, to 
make good our promisea to the troojis that have 
rved it of ns, which cannot be done. In my 
opinioii, without s tribnter." This tribute was a 
rC of capitation-tax, proportioned to («ch man's 
substance, bnt had been wholly disused in Rome 
from the conquest of Macedonia by Pnnlns .flimihus, 
which furnished money and rents BuSJcient lo ease 
the city ever after of that burden, till the neces- 
sity of the present times obliged them to mnew 
'" But firom what Cicero intimates of the gene- 
.version to the revival of it, one cannot help 
observing the fatal effecta of that indolence and 

Hlura prsaipii, privatia literli ad tioUum commune 
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luTury wbich had infected even the hotujat part of 
Rome ; who, in this utmost ciigency of the 
republic, were abocited at the very m 
eitraordinary tax, and would not part with the 
least ahare of their money for the defence even of 
their liberty ; the consequence of which w 
it must always be in the like case, that by starving 
the cause, they found not only thrir fortunes, but 
their lives also soon after, at the mercy of their 
enemies. Cicero has ■ reflection ii ' ' ' 

Bpeechcfl that oeems appUcable also to the present 
case, and to be veriiied by the ei( . ' ' ' 
times. " The republic (says be) is attacked always 
with greater vigour tlian it is defended ; for the 
nudacjousand profligate, prompted by their m 
enmity to it, are ensily impelled to act upai 
least nod of their leaders ; whereas the houest, I 
know not why, are generally alow and unwilling to 
stir ; and neglecCiDg always the begiaaings of 
things, are never roused to exert themselves ' 
by the last necessity : ao that through irreaolotion 
and delay, when they would be glad to compound 
at last for their quiet, at the eipease even of th^ 
honour, they commonly lose them both *." 

This observation will serve to vindicate the coi 
duct ofCasaiua from that charge of violence ai 
cruelty which he is said to have practised, 
eiacting money and other neceaaaries from the 
cities of Alia. He waa engaged in an inexpiable 
war, where he must either conquer or perish with 
the republic itself, and where his legion 
only to be supported but rewarded : the revenues 
of the empire were exhausted i contribution 
In iporingly ; and the states abroad were all di 
to stand neuter ; as donbtfnl of the issn . 
onwiiliug to olTmd rather side. Under these diffi- 
culties, where money was necessary, and no way of 
procuring it but force, extortion became lawful; 
the necessity of the end jnstltied the means ; and 
when the safety of the empire and the Uherty of 
Rome were at stake, it was no time to listen to 
scruples. This was Cassius's way of reasoning, 
and the ground of his acting ; who applied all hta 
thoughts (0 support the cause that he had under- 
taken i and kept his ayes (as Appian says] wholly 
fixed upon the war, as a gladiator upon bis nnta- 

Bmtns, on the other hand, being of a temper 
more mild and scrupnlons, contented himself gene- 
rally with the regular methods of raising money ; 
and from bis love of philosophy and the politer 
studies, having contracted an affection for the 
cities of Greece, instead of levying contributions. 
Died to divert himself, wherever he passed, with 
seeing their games and ciercises, and presiding at 
their philosophical disputations, as if travelling 
rather for curiosity tlian to provide materials for a 
bloody war'. When he and Cassias, therefore, 
Diet, the difference of their circumstances showed 
the different effects of their conduct, 
without receiving a penny from Rome, c 
and amply furniahed with all the stores 
Brutus, who had received large remittal 

'' 'O tiiv Kiro-ioi tfiframplTrrl. KaBir 
LyaHiiirrix ol itayaiiaxoui'Ttt, Is ixivoi' rbi 
a^fiipa.— Appian, 1. iv.0E7. 

■^ 'O Ji Bpaihiis, iirq -flyraira, Koi ipifLot 

Kol ^^KSai, firi Kli ^lADETD^lTBt oilK If 






Italy, came empty and poor, and unable to sup- 
port himself without the help of Cassius, who was 
forced to give him a third part of that treasure 
which he had been gathering with so much envy 
to himself for the common service ^. 

While Cicero was taking all this pains, and 
struggling thus gloriously in the support of their 
expiring liberty, Brutus, who was naturally peevish 
and querulous, being particularly chagrined by the 
unhappy turn of affairs in Italy, and judging of 
counsels by events, was disposed at last to throw 
all the blame upon him ; charging him chiefly, 
that, by a profusion of honours on young Ceesar, 
be had inspired him with an ambition incompatible 
with the safety of the republic, and armed him 
with that power which he was now employing to 
oppress it: whereas the truth is, that by those 
honours Cicero did not intend to give Caesar any 
new power, but to apply that which he had acquired 
by his own vigour to the public service and the 
ruin of Antony ; in which he succeeded even be- 
yond expectation, and would certainly have gained 
his end, had he not been prevented by accidents 
which could not be foreseen. For it is evident 
from the facts above-mentioned, that he was always 
jealous of Csesar, and instead of increasing, was 
contriving some check to his authority, till by the 
death of the consuls, be slipped out of his hands 
and became too strong to be managed by him any 
longer. Brutus, by being at such a distance, was 
not well apprised of the particular grounds of 
granting those honours ; but Decimus, who was all 
the while in Italy, saw the use and necessity of 
them, and seems to hint in some of his letters that 
they ought to have decreed still greater*'. 

But whatever Brutus or any one else may have 
said, if we reflect on Cicero's conduct from the 
time of Caesar's death to his own, we shall find it 
in all respects uniform, great, and glorious ; never 
deviating from the grand point which he had in 
view, the liberty of his country : whereas, if we 
attend to Brutus's, we cannot help observing in it 
something strangely various and inconsistent with 
itself. In his outward manners and behaviour, he 
affected the rigour of a Stoic, and the severity of 
an old Roman ; yet by a natural tenderness and 
compassion, was oft betrayed into acts of an 
effeminate weakness. To restore the liberty of his 
country, he killed his friend and benefactor ; and 
declares, that for the same cause he would have 
killed even his father' : yet he would not take 
Antony's life, though it was a necessary sacrifice 
to the same cause. When Dolabella had basely 
murdered Trebonius, and Antony openly approved 
the act, he could not be persuaded to make repri- 
sals on C. Antony : but through a vain ostentation 
of clemency, suffered him to live, though with 
danger to himself. When his brother-in-law, 
Lepidus, was declared an enemy, he expressed an 
absurd and peevish resentment of it for the sake 
of his nephews, as if it would not have been in 
his power to have repaired their fortunes if the 

d Plutarch, in Brut. 

« Mirabiliter, mi Brute, Istor, mea consOia, measqae 
sententias a te probari, de decemviris, de omando adoles- 
cente.— Ep. Fam. zi. 14 ; it. 20. 

' Non concesserim, quod in illo non tuli, sed ne patri 

quidetn rneo, si reviviMat, ut, patiente me, plus l^bus ac 
senatu poflsit. [Ad Brut. 16.] Sed domlnum, ne parentem 
qoidem, majores nosM volnemnt ease.— Ibid. I7< 



republic was ever restored ; or if not, in their 
father's. How contrary is this to the spirit of that 
old Brutus from whom he derived his descent, 
and whom in his general conduct he pretended to 
imitate ! He blames Cicero for dispensing honours 
too largely, yet claims an infinite share of them to 
himself; and when he had seized by his private 
authority what the senate at Cicero^s motion 
confirmed to him, the most extraordinary com- 
mand which had been granted to any man, he 
declares himself an enemy to all extraordinary 
commissions, in what hands soever they were 
lodged i^ : this inconsistency in his character would 
tempt us to believe that he was governed in many 
cases by the pride and haughtiness of bis temper, 
rather than by any constant and settled principles 
of philosophy, of which he is commonly thought 
so strict an observer. 

Cicero, however, notwithstanding the peevish- 
ness of Brutus, omitted no opportunity of serving 
and supporting him to the very last : as soon as he 
perceived Caesar's intention of revenging his uncle's 
death, he took all imaginable pains to dissuade him 
from it, and never ceased from exhorting him by 
letters to a reconciliation with Brutus, and the 
observance of that amnesty which the senate had 
decreed as the foundation of the public peace. 
This was certainly the best service which he could 
do, either to Brutus or the republic : and Atticus, 
imagining that Brutus would be pleased with it, 
sent him a copy of what Cicero had written on that 
subject ; but instead of pleasing, it provoked Brutus 
only the more : he treated it as base and dishonour- 
able to ask anything of a boy, or to imagine the 
safety of Brutus to depend on any one but himself ; 
and signified his mind upon it, both to Cicero 
and Atticus, ' in such a style as confirms what 
Cicero had long before observed, and more than 
once declared of him, that his letters were gene- 
rally churlish, unmannerly, and arrogant ; and that 
he regarded neither what, nor to whom he was 
writing *>. But their own letters to each other will 
be the best vouchers of what I have been remark- 
ing, and enable us to form the surest judgment of 
the different spirit and conduct of the men. After 
Brutus, therefore, had frequently intimated his 
dissatisfaction and dislike of Cicero's management, 
Cicero took occasion, in the following letter, to lay 
open the whole progress of it from the time of 
Caesar's death, in order to show the reasonableness 
and necessity of each step. 

Cicero to Brutus. 

** You have Messala now with you. It is not 
possible, therefore, for me to explain by letter, 
though ever so accurately drawn, the present state 
of our affairs so exactly as he, who not only knows 
them all more perfectly, but can describe them 
more elegantly than any man : for I would not 
have you imagine, Brutus (though there is no occa- 
sion to tell you what you know already yourself, 
but that I cannot pass over in silence such an 
excellence of all good qualities) ; I would not have 
you imagine, I say, that for probity, constancy, 
and zeal for the republic, there is any one equal to 
him : so that eloquence, in which he wonderfully 

t Ego certe— cum ipsa re bellum geram, boo est cum 
regno, et imperiis ezlraordinariis et dominatione et poten- 
tia.— Ad Brut. 17- 

•» Ad Att. vi. 1, 3. 
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excelSj flcirce finds ■ plncv amoDg hi? other prd.isrs ; 
■idce eten in that bisRiviloai ahiiies the most 
eminent, bf his bsTing formed himself with so 
mnch judgment and ikill to the Inieat manner of 
spealcing. Yet his industry all Che while U so 
remarkable, and he spends so mnch of bis time in 
stud;, that hs Beema to owe but little to his psrti, 
which still aro ihe greatcBt. Bnt I am carried too 
far by laj lo'e for bini : for it is not the purpose 
of Ibis epiitle to pmise Measala, especiallj to 
Brutus, to whom hia virtne ia not less known than 
to mjrself, and these lery studies which I tun prais- 
ing atill more i whom , when I could not part with 
without regret, I comforted myaelf with reflecting, 
that b; his going away to jon, as it were to mj 
second self, iia both discharged bis duty, and 
pursued the surest path to glory. But so much 
for tbat'. I come now, after a long interval, to 
consider a certain letter of yours, in which, while 
you allow me to haie done well in many things, 
jou find fault with me for one ; that in conferring 
honours I was too free, and eten prodigdJ. You 
charge me with this; others probably vith being 
too severe in pnnisbing, or you yourself periiaps 
mtb both. If so, 1 deaire that my judgment and 
sentiments on each may be clearly explained to 
you : not that I mean to justify myself by the 
anthority of Solon, the wisest of tbe seven, and 
the only legislator of them all, who nsed to say 
that the public weal was comprised in two tilings, 
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tHta. ^t was excepted soon aitfr hy a Hpecial edfot, but 
refund the bopedt of tha.1 grsee, and adbared ta the cause 
of llbert;, tillhsaawltsxplre wiihtalsfriiind. After the 
battle i>f Phlllppi, the titmpi (hat nsm^ned froely olTorod 
themsdlvH to hia cnmnund -. but be chDW ta accept pfAee. 
to which ho waa InvHed i>^ the oDnqueron, and aiirren. 
dared bliasclf loAnhm;. with wliom he had aparllciilar 
acrqiiidntBn«. When Cesar waa dsffnted ddI Ion; after 
by a. Pomps]', on the coast of elcOj, Mde in the otmoit 

domaatiD b> the fidcll^of Uesaala : whe. Inatesd nf reveni:- 
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rewnrds and |imiishmi!nL<) : in which, however, ai 
in everytlung else, a certain medium and tempera- 
ment is to be observed. Bnt it ia not my design at 
this time to discuss so great a subject. 1 think it 
proper only to open the reasons of my voles and 
opinions in the senate IVom the beginning of this 
war. After tlie death of CKsar, and those your 
memorable ides of March, you cannot forget, 
Brutus, what I declared to have been omitted by 
yoH, and what a tempest I foresaw hangttig over 
the republic. Yon bad freed ua from a great 
plague, vriped olf a great stain from the Roman 
people, acquired to ynnraelvea divine glory, yet all 
the equipage and furniture of kingly power was lelt 
still to Lepidna and Antony — tbe one inconatnnt, 
the other vicious ; both of them afraid of peace, 
and enemies to the pubUc quiet. While these men 
were eager to ruse fresh diaturbancea in the 
republic, we had no guard about ua to oppose them, 
thoagb tlie whole city was eager and unanimous in 
asserting ita liberty : 1 was Chen thought too vio- 
lent, while you. perhaps more wiaely, withdrew 
yourselves from that city which yon had delivered, 
and refused tlie help uf all Italy, which offered to 
arm itself in your cause. Wherefore, when I saw 
the city in tbe hands of trutors. oppressed by the 
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could be safe in it, I thought it time for me to quit 
it too : for a city overpowered by traitors, without 
the means of relieving itself, is a wretched bpectaclB, 
Yet my mind, always the same, and ever fiied on 
the love of my country, could not bear the thought 
of leaving it in its distress. In the midst, there- 
fore, of my voyage to Greece, and in tbe very 
season of the fiUaian vrtnds, when an uncommon 
Bouth wind, as if diapleaaed with my resolution, had 
driven me back to Italy, I found you at Vella, and 
was greatly concerned at it ; for you were retreat- 
ing, Brutus — were retreating, I say, since your 
Stoics will not allow their wise man to fly. As 
soon as I came lo Rome, I exposed myself to the 
widceduess and rage of Antony ; and when I had 
eiasperated him against me, began to enter into 
measures in the very manner of the Bruluaea (for 
such are peculiar to your blood), for delivering the 
republic. I shall omit the long recital of what 
followed, since it all relates to myself, and observe 
only, that young Cffisar, by whom, if we will confess 
the troth, we subsist at ib'a day, flowed from the 
source of my oounsela. I decreed him no honours, 
Brutus, hut what were due, none but what were 

liberty, and before the virtue of D. Brutua had yet 
shown itself so far that we could know its divine 
force, and while our whole defence was in the boy, 
who repelled .Oniony from our necks, what honour 

nothing yet but the praise of words, and tbat but 
moderate. 1 decreed him indeed a legal command, 
which, tliough it seemed banourable to one of that 
age, was yet necessary to one who bad an army ; for 
what is an army without the command of it ? Philip 
voted him a statue. SerVIuB the privik^ of suing 
for offices before the legal time, which waa short- 
ened still by Servilins -, nothing was then thought 
too much ; but we are apt, I know not how, to be 
more liberal in fear than grateful iu auccesa. When 
D. Brutus was delivered from tbe siege, a day of 
all others the most joyous to the city, wMch hap- 
pened also to be his birth-day, ' ' ' " ' "-'' 
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name should be ascribed for ever to that day in 
the public calendars : in which I followed the 
example of our ancestors, who paid the same honour 
to a woman, Larentia, at whose altar you priests 
perform sacred rites in the velabrum. By giving 
this to D. Brutus, my design was to fix in the 
calendars a perpetual memorial of a most acceptable 
victory ; but I perceived on that day that there 
was more malevolence than gratitude in many of 
the senate. During these same days I poured out 
honours (since you will have it so) on the deceased 
Hirtius, Pansa, and Aquila : and who can find 
fault with it but those who, when fear is once 
over, forget their past danger ? But besides the 
grateful remembrance of services, there was a use 
in it which reached to posterity ; for I was desirous 
that there should remain an eternal monument of 
the public hatred to our most cruel enemies. There 
is one thing, I doubt, which does not please you — 
for it does not please your friends here, who, though 
excellent men, have but little experience in pubUc 
affairs — that I decreed an ovation to Ceesar ; but 
for my part (though I may perhaps be mistaken, 
for I am not one of those who approve nothing 
but what is my own), I cannot but think that I 
have advised nothing more prudent during this 
war. Why it is so, is not proper to be explained, 
lest I be thought to have been more provident in 
it than grateful. But even this is too much. Let 
us pass, therefore, to other things. I decreed 
honours to D. Brutus — decreed them to Plancus. 
They must be men of great souls who are attracted 
by glory. But the senate also is certainly wise in 
trying every art that is honest by which it can 
engage any one to the service of the republic. But 
I am blamed in the case of Lepidus, to whom, 
after I had raised a statue in the rostra, I pre- 
sently threw it down. My view in that honour 
was, to reclaim him from desperate measures ; but 
the madness of an inconstant man got the better 
of my prudence ; nor was there yet so much harm 
in erecting, as good in demolishing, the statue. 
But I have said enough concerning honours, and 
must say a word or two about punishments ; for I 
have often observed, from your letters, that you 
are fond of acquiring a reputation of clemency, 
by your treatment of those whom you have con- 
quered in war. I can imagine nothing to be done by 
you but what is wisely done : but to omit the punish- 
ing of wickedness (which we call pardoning) though 
it be tolerable in other cases, I hold to be perni- 
cious in this war. Of all the civil wars that have 
been in my memory, there was not one in which, 
what side soever got the better, there would not 
have remained some form of a commonwealth ; yet 
in this, what sort of a republic we are like to have, 
if we conquer, I would not easily affirm ; but if we 
are conquered, we are sure to have none. My 
votes therefore were severe against Antony, severe 
against Lepidus, not from any spirit of revenge, 
but to deter wicked citizens at present from making 
war against their country, and to leave an example 
to posterity, that none hereafter should imitate 
such rashness. Yet this very vote was not more 
mine than it was everybody's ; in which there 
seems, I own, to be something cruel, that the 
punishment shoidd reach to children, who have 
done nothing to deserve it : but the constitution is 
both ancient and of all cities ; for even Themis- 
tocles's children were reduced to want ; and since 



the same punishment falls upon citizens con- 
demned of public crimes, how was it possible for 
us to be more gentle towards enemies ? But how 
can that man complain of me, who, if he had 
conquered, must needs confess that he would have 
treated me even with more severity ? You have 
now the motives of my opinions in the case of 
rewards and punishments ; for as to other points, 
you have heard, I imagine, what my sentiments 
and votes have been. But to talk of these things 
now is not necessary : what I am going to say is 
extremely so, Brutus : — that you come to Italy 
with your army as soon as possible. We are in 
the utmost expectation of you : whenever you set 
foot in Italy, all the world will fly to you ; for 
whether it be our lot to conquer (as we had already 
done, if Lepidus had not been desirous to overturn 
all, and perish himself with his friends), there will 
be a great want of your authority, for the settling 
some state of a city amongst us ; or, if there be 
any danger and struggle still behind, hasten to us, 
for God's sake ; for you know how much depends 
on opportunity, how much on despatch. What 
diligence I shall use in the care of your sister's 
children you will soon know, I hope, from your 
mother's and sister's letters, in whose cause I have 
more regard to your will, which is ever most dear 
to me, than, as some think, to my own constancy. 
But it is my desire both to be and to appear con- 
stant in nothing so much as in loving you''." 

Brutus to Cicero. 

" I have read a part of your letter, which you 
sent to Octavius, transmitted to me by Atticus. 
Your zeal and concern for my safety gave me no 
new pleasure ; for it is not only common, but 
our daily news, to hear something, which you have 
said or done with your usual fidelity, in the support 
of my honour and dignity. Yet that same part of 
your letter affected me with the most sensible grief 
which my mind could possibly receive. For you 
compliment him so highly for his services to the 
republic ; and in a strain so suppliant and abject 
that — what shall I say ? — I am ashamed of the 
wretched state to which we are reduced, — yet it 
must be said, — you recommend my safety to him, 
to which what death is not preferable ? and plainly 
show, that our servitude is not yet abolished, but 
our master only changed. Recollect your words, 
and deny them, if you dare, to be the prayers of a 
slave to his king. There is one thing you say 
which is required and expected from him, — that he 
would allow those citizens to live in safety, of 
whom all honest men and the people of Rome 
think well. But what if he will not allow it ? 
Shall we be the less safe for that ? It is better 
not to be safe, than to be saved by him. For my 
part, I can never think all the gods so averse to 
the preservation of the Roman people, that 
Octavius must be entreated for the life of any one 
citizen, much less for the deliverers of the world. 
It is a pleasure to me to talk thus magnificently ; 
and it even becomes me to those, who know not 
either what to fear for any one, or what to ask of 
any one. Can you allow Octavius to have this 
power, and yet be^his friend? or if you have any 
value for me, would you wish to see me at Rome, 
when I must first be recommended to the boy, 

k Ad Brut. 15. 
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that La would permit me to be there ? nbrtt 
reosoa cm jau have to thaok him, if ;au think it 
necewary to beg of him that he woald grant nad 
suffer us to live with safety ? or is it to be reckoned 
a kindness, that he choosee to see himBcIf rather 
than Antony in the condition to have euch 
petitiona addresied to him ; one may supplieate 
indeed the sDcceMor, bat never tlie abolialier of a 
tyranny, that those who have deaerred well of the 
republic may be safe. It was this weakncia and 
despair, not more bUmable indeed in you than in 
all, which first pnahed Cieear Co the ambition of 
reignio);, and, ^ter bia death, eocooraged Antony 
to think of seizing bis place ; and baa now raised 
I this boy so high that you judge it necssaary to 
address your prayers to him for the preservation of 
men of our rank ; and Chat we can be saved only 
by the mercy of one scarce yet a man, and by no 
other means. BnC if we had remembered ouraelses 
to be Romans, these iafamous men would not be 
more daring to nim at dotnlnioa, Chan we to repel 
it : nor would Antony be more encouraged by 
Ciesar'a reigti, than deterred by hia fate. How 
can yon, a coosular senator, and the avcoger of so 
I many Creaauns [by suppressing nliich you have 
but poaCponed our ruin 1 fear for a Clme), reflect 
on what you have done, and yet approve these 
things, or bear them go tamely, aa to Beem at least 
to Bpprora them ! for what particular gnidge bad 
you Co Antony? no other, but that be assumed 
all this to bimacir ; tlisC our lives ahouid be begged 
of him ; our safety be precarioui, from whom he 
hod received his liberty ; and the repabhc depend 
I on his will and plHaaure. You tbongbt it neces- 
I sary to Cake arms, to prevent him jrom tyran- 
1 niling at this rate : but was it your intent, 
that by prevenCing him, we might sue to another 
who would suffer himself to be advanced into his 
place, or that the republic might be free and 
misCreas of itself ? aa if our quarrel was noC perhaps 
to slavery, but to the conditioos of it. But wo 
might have had, not only an easy master xn Antony, 
if we would have been oonteot with that, but 
whatever share with him we pleased of favours 
and honours. For what could be deny Co those 
whose paCience he saw was the best support of bia 
government? but nothing was of such value to us, 
that we would sell our faith and our liberty for it. 
This very boy, whom the name of Cxsar aeems 
to incite against the destroyers of Ciesar, at what 
rate would he value it (if there was any room to 
traffic with him), to be enabled by our help to 
maintain his prcsenC power, since we have a mind 
to live, and Co be rich, and Co be called consular! ? 
buC then deaar musC have perished in vain : fbt 
what reason had we to nrjoice at his death, if after 
it we were still to continue slaves f Let other 
people be as indolent as tbey please ; but may Che 
goda and goddesses deprive me sooner of every- 
thing than the resolution, noC to allow to the heir 
of him whom I killed what I did not allow to the 
man himself — nor would sulfer, even in my father, 
were he living — to have more power Chan the laws 
and the senate. How can you imagine, that any 
one eati be free under him^ without whose leave 
there is no place for us in that city ? or how is it 
possible for you, after all, to obtain what yon ask ? 
You ask. Chat he would allow us Co be safe. Shall 
we then receive salety, think you, when we re- 
ceive life ? BoC how can we receive it, if we first 



part with our honoor and our liberty ? Do yoH ' 

hncy, that to live at Rome is to be safe i Ic ii 
the Ihing, and not Che place, which must secure 
that to me ; for I waa never safe while Cxau 
lived, Cill I had resolved on Chac attempt ; nor con 
I in any place live in exile, as long as 1 hato llaveij 
Rod affronlB above all other evils. la not this to 
fall back again into the same rtote of darkness ; 
when he, who has taken upon him the nam 
the tyrant (though in the cities of Greece, * 
tlie tyrants are destroyed, their children alao perish | 
with tbem), must be entreated, that the avei 
of tyranny may be aafe ? Can I ever wish tt 
that city, or think it a city, which would not ac , 
liberty when offered, and even forced upon it, but 
has more dread of the name of their lata king, in j 
the person of a boy, than confidence in itself; ' 
Chough it bas seen CbaC tary king taken off in " 
height of all his power by the virtue of a t 
As for me, do not recommend me any mor 
your Cffisar, nor indeed yourself, if you will hearken j 
to me. You set a very high value on lie few 
years which remain to you at that age, if for the 
sake of tbem you can supplicate that hoy. " ' 
take core after all, lest what you have done am 
doing so laudably against Antony, instead of bdng 
praised, as the effect of a great mind, be charged 
lo the account of your fear. Kor if you ai 
pleaaed with Octavius aa to peliCion lum foi 
safeCy, you will be IboughC not to have disliked a 
master, but to have wanted a more friendly one. | 
Aa to your prusing him for the things that he has 
hitherto done, I entirely approve it : for tbey I 
deserve to be praiaed, ]]rovided that he undertook 
them to repel other men's power, not to advance 
his own. But when yon adjudge him not only to 
have this power, but that you ought to submit to 
it so far as to entreat him that be would not 
destroy us, you pay him too great a recompense : 
for jon ascribe that very thing to him which the 
republic seemed to enjoy through him : nor does 
it ever enter into your Uioughts, that if Ootavius be 
worthy of any honours, because be wages war 
Antony ; that those who extirpated the very evil 
of which these are but the relies, can never ' 
aulBciently requited by the Roman peoplej thoo 
they were to heap apon tbem evetytbing wbi 
they could bestow : but see how much stronger 1 
people's feara are than their memories, because 
Antony still lives, and is in arms. As to Ciesar, 
all that could and ought to ba done ia past, and 
cannot he recalled : ia Oetavius then a person of 
so great importance, that the people of Rome are I 
to expect from him what he will determine d 
ua ^ or are we of so little, that any single man i 
be entreated tbr OUT safety? Aa for me, may I ni 
return to yon if ever I either sopplicate any n 
or do not restrain those who are dispoaed to di 
from supplicating for themselves : or 1 will rem 
Iei a diataoce from ail snch who can be sla 
and fancy myself at Rome, wherever 1 can 
free ; and shall pity you, whoae fond deaire 
life neither ^a, nor hononn, nor the eiample of 
other men's virtue, con moderate. For my part, 
I shall ever think myself happy aa long as I can 
please myself with the persuasion that my piety 
- been folly requited. For what can be happier. 
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yielding, or be conquered by those who are willing 
to be conquered themselves, but will first try and 
attempt everything, nor ever desist from dragging 
our city out of slavery. If such fortune attends 
me as I ought to have, we shall all rejoice ; if not, 
I shall rejoice myself. For how could this life be 
ilpent better than in acts and thoughts which tend 
to make my countrymen free ? I beg and beseech 
you, Cicero, not to desert the cause through wea- 
riness or diffidence : in repelling present evils, 
have your eye always on the future, lest they in- 
sinuate themselves before you are aware. Con- 
sider, that the fortitude and courage with which 
you delivered the republic when consul, and now 
again when consular, are nothing without con- 
stancy and equability. The case of tried virtue, 
I own, is harder than of untried : we require 
services from it, as debts ; and if anything dis- 
appoints us, we blame with resentment, as if we 
bad been deceived. Wherefore for Cicero to with- 
stand Antony, though it be a part highly com- 
mendable, yet because such a consul seemed of 
course to promise us such a consular, nobody 
wonders at it : but if the same Cicero, in the case 
of others, should waver at last in that resolution, 
which he exerted with such firmness and great- 
ness of mind against Antony, he would deprive 
himself not only of the hopes of future glory, but 
forfeit even that which is past: for nothing is 
great in itself but what flows from the result of 
our judgment : nor does it become any man more 
than you to love the republic, and to be the patron 
of liberty, on the account either of your natural 
talents or your former acts, or the wishes and 
expectation of all men. Octavins, therefore, must 
not be entreated to suffer us to live in safety. Do 
you rather rouse yourself so far as to think that 
city, in which you have acted the noblest part, free 
and flourishing, as long as there are leaders still 
to the people, to resist the designs of traitors ^'' 

1 Ad Brut. 16. 

N.B. There is a passage indeed in Brutus's letter to Atti 
cus, where he intimates a reason of his complaint against 
Cicero, which was certainly a just one, if the fact of which 
he complains had been true — that Cicero had reproached 
Casca with the murder of Ccesar, and called him an 
assassin. " I do not know/' says he, ** what I can write 
to you but this, that the ambition and licentiousness of 
the boy has been inflamed rather than restrained by 
Cicero, who carries his indulgence of him to such a length, 
as not to refrain from abuses upon Casca, and such as must 
return doubly upon himself, who has put to death more 
citizens than one, and must first own himself to be an 
assassin before he can reproach Casca with what he 
objects to him." [Ep. ad Brut. 17.] Manutius professes 
himself unable to conceive how Cicero should ever call 
Casca a murderer ; yet cannot collect anything less from 
Brutus's words. But the thing is impossible, and incon- 
sistent with every word that Cicero had been saying, and 
every act that he had been doing from the time of Caesar's 
death : and in relation particularly to Casca, we have seen 
above, how he refused to enter into any measures with 
Octavius, but upon the express condition of his suffering 
Casca to take quiet possession of the tribunate : it is certain 
therefore, that Brutus had either been misinformed, or 
was charging Cicero with the consequential meaning of 
some saying which was never intended by him ; in advis- 
ing Casca perhaps to manage Octavius, in that height of 
his power, with more temper and moderation, lest he 
shoulJ otherwise be provoked to consider him as an assas- 
sin, and treat him as such : for an intimation of that kind 
would have been sufficient to the fierce spirit of Brutus, 
for taking it as a direct condemnation of Casca's act of 



If we compare these two letters, we shall per- 
ceive in Cicero's an extensive view and true judg- 
ment of things, tempered with the greatest polite- 
ness and affection for his friend, and an unwilling- 
ness to disgust where he thought it necessary even to 
blame. In Brutus's a churlish and morose arrogance, 
claiming infinite honours to himself, yet allowing 
none to anybody else ; insolently chiding and 
dictating to one, as much superior to him in 
wisdom as he was in years ; the whole turning 
upon that romantic maxim of the Stoics, enforced 
without any regard to times and circumstances : 
that a wise man has a sufficiency of all things 
within himself. There are indeed many noble 
sentiments in it worthy of old Rome, which Cicero 
in a proper season would have recommended as 
warmly as he ; yet they were not principles to 
act upon in a conjuncture so critical; and the 
rigid application of them is the less excusable in 
Brutus, because he himself did not always practise 
what he professed ; but was too apt to forget both 
the Stoic and the Roman. 

Octavius had no sooner settled the affairs of 
the city, and subdued the senate to his mind, than 
be marched back towards Gaul to meet Antony 
and Lepidus, who had already passed the Alps, 
and brought their armies into Italy, in order to 
have a personal interview with him, which had 
been privately concerted for settling the terms of 
a triple league, and dividing the power and pro- 
vinces of the empire among themselves. All the 
three were natural enemies to each other ; com- 
petitors for empire, and aiming severally to possess 
what could not be obtained but with the ruin of 
the rest : their meeting therefore was not to 
establish any real amity or lasting concord, for 
that was impossible, but to suspend their own 
quarrels for the present, and with common forces 
to oppress their common enemies, the friends of 
liberty and the republic : without, which all their 
several hopes and ambitious views must inevitably 
be blasted. 

The place appointed for the interview was a 
small island, about two miles from Bononia, formed 
by the river Rhenus, which runs near to that city," : 
here they met, as men of their character must 
necessarily meet, not without jealousy and sus- 
picion of danger from each other, being all attended 
by their choicest troops, each with five legions, 
disposed in separate camps within sight of the 
island. Lepidus entered it the first, as an equal 
friend to the other two, to see that the place was 
clear and free from treachery ; and when he had 
given the signal agreed upon, Antony and Octavius 
advanced from the opposite banks of the river, 
and passed into the island by bridges, which they 
left guarded on each side by three hundred oif 
their own men. Their first care, instead of 
embracing, was to search one another, whether 
they had not brought daggers concealed under 
their clothes ; and when that ceremony was over, 
Octavius took his seat betwixt the other two, in 
the most honourable place, on the account of his 
being consul. 

In this situation they spent three days in a close 
conference, to adjust the plan of their accommo- 
dation ; the substance of w hich was, that the 

stabbing Caesar, to which Cicero had always given the 
highest applause, 
n Vide. Cluver. Ital. Antiq. 1. i. c. xxviii. p. 187. 
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three should be iavuted jolotly with supreme 
power for the term of five yean, witli the title of 
Triumvirs, for settling the state of the republic: 
that they should act in all cases b; coiomou con- 
sent, nominate the niairistratcs snd gavernora 
both at home and abroail, and determine all aFTitrs 
relating to the public by their suie will and plea- 
sure ; that Octavim eliould have for his peculiar 
province, Africa, nith SicUjr, Sardinia, and the other 
islands of the Mediterranean ; Lepidua, Spain, 
with tbe Narboneao Gaul ; Antony, the other two 
Gauls on both sides of th« Alps : and to put them 
■II upon a level, both in title and anthoritj, that 
OutavinB ahoald resign the conanlshlp to Ventidius 
for the remainder of the year : that Antony and 
Octavius ahanld prosecute the war against Brutus 
and Cassiua. each of them at the head of Cweaty 
legions i and Lepidua, with three legions, he lert 
to Ruard Ibe ait; : and at the end of the war, that 
eighteen cities or colonies, the beat and richfist 
of Italy, together with their lands and districts, 
should be lalten from Clidr ownera, and assigned 
to the perpetual possession of the soldiers, a ' 
reward of their faithful services. These condi 
were published to their several armies, and received 
by them with acclamations of joy, and mutual 
gratnlatioiis for this happy union of their chiefs ; 
which, at the desire of the soldiers, was ratified 
likewise by a marriage, agreed to he consummated 
between Octavius and Claudia, the daughter of 
Antony's wife, Fulvia, by her first husband, 
P. Clodiua. 

The last thing that they adjusted was the list of 
a prDScription, which tbey were determined to 
make of their enemies. This, aa the writers tell 
na, occasioqed much difficulty and warm contests 
amon^at them, til! each of them in bis turn con- 
sented to sacrifice some of his heat friends to the 
revenge and resentment of his colleagues. The 
whole list is said to have consisted of three hundred 
senators and two thousand knights, all doomed to 
die for a crime the most unpardouahle to tyrants, 
their adherence to the cause of liberty. Tbey 
reserved the publication of the general list to their 
arrival at Rome, excepting only a few of the most 
obnoxious ; the beads of the republican ])arty, 
about seventeen in all, the chief of whom was 
Cicero. These they marked out for immediate 
destrueUon ; and sent their emissaries away 
directly to surprise and murder them, before any 
notice could reach Ihem of their danger: fonr of 
this number were presently tahen and killed in 
the company oF their friends, and the rest hunted 
out by the soldiers in private houses and temples, 
which presently filled the city with a universal 
(error and consternation, as if it had been taken 
by an enemy : so that the eonsal 'Fedius was 
forced to run about the streets all the night, to 
^uiet the minds and appease the feari of the 
jieople; and, as soon as it was light, published 
the names of tbe seventeen who were principally 
sought for, with an assurance of safety and in- 
demnily to all others : but he himself was so 
shocked and fatigued by the horror of this night's 
work, that he died the day following". 

We have do hint from any of Cicero's letters 
(for none remain to us of so low a date), what his 
! on this interview of the three 




chiefs, or what resohition he had taken in 
sequence of it. He cauld not hut fbreaee that 
must needs be fatal to bim, if it passed to tbe 
satisfaction of Antony and Lepldns; for he had 
several times declarad, that be eipected the last 
severity from them if ever they got the better. 
Bat whatever he had cause to apprehend, it is 
certain that it was aiill in his power to avoid it, 
by going over to Brutus in Macedonia: hut he 
seems to have thought that remedy worse than 
the evil ; and bad so great an abhorrence of enter- 
ing again, in his advanced age, into a civil war, 
and BO little value for the few years of life which 
remained to him, that he declares it a thousand 
times better to die than to seek his safety from 
campsP ! and he was the mora indifferent about 
what might happen to himself, since his son was 
removed from all immediate danger by being 
already with Brutus. 

The old historians endeavour to persuade us that 
CiEsardidnot give him up to the revenge of his col- 
leagues without the greatest reluctance, and after a 
struggle of two days to preserve him^: but all that 
tenderness was artificial, and a part assumed, to 
give the better colour to bis desertion of him. For 
Cicero's death was the natural efibct of their nnion. 
and a necessary sacrifice to the common interest of 
the three : those who met to destroy hberty must 
come determined to destroy him, since his authority 
was too great to he suffered in an enemy ; and ei- 
perience bad shown that nothing could make him a 
friend to the opiiressors of his country. 

CtEsar therefore was pleased with it undoubt- 
edly as much as the rest ; and when his pretended 
aquesmishnesi was overruled, showed himself more 
cruel and bloody in urpng tbe proscription than 
either of the other two'. ■■ Nothing,' says VeU 
leius, " was so shameful on this occasion as that 
Cesar should he forced to proscribe any man, or 
that Cicero especially should be proscribed by 
him'." But there was no force in the case : for 
though, to save Ciesar's honoar, and to extort as 
it were Cicero from him, Lepidus gave up his uwu 
brother, Paullus, and Antony his uncle, L. Cssar, 
who were both actually pot into the list, yet neither 
of them lost their lives, but were protected from 
any harm by the power of their relations'. 

If we look back a little, to take a general view of 
the conduct of these triomvirs, weshall see Antony, 
roused at once by desar's death from tha midst of 
pleasure and debauch, and a most abject obsequi- 
ousness to CffiSar's power, fbrming the tnia plan of 
his interest, and pursuing it with a surprising vigour 
and address ; till, after many and almost insupera- 
ble dilficultieB, he obtained the sotereign dominion 
which he aimed at. Lepidus was the chief instru- 
ment that he mode use of, whom ha employed very 
saccesBfully at home rill he found himself in condi- 
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to aupport bis pretentiona alone, nnd then tent 
to the other side of the Alps, that, in csie of anj 
'er in Italy, he might be proiided itith B 
e reionrce in his army. B7 this management, 
be bad ordered hia affairs bo artfully, that, by con- 
quering at Modena, he would haie made himself 
probablj the sole roaeter of Rome ; while the only 
difference of being conquered was, to admit tno 
partneri with him into the empire; the one of 
whom at teaat he was sure always to gorera. 

Octaviua'a conduct was not less politic or tigar- 
ous : he had great parts, and an admirable geniua, 
with a dissimulation sufficient to persuade that he 
had good inclinations too. As bia want of years 
and authority made it impossible for Mm to succeed 
mmediately to his uncle's power, so his first busi- 
less was to keep the place lacant dll he ahanld be 
nore ripa tor it, and to give the exclusion in the 
nean while to eierybody else. With this view, he 
acted the republican with great gravity ; put himself 
under 'the direction of Cicero ; and was wholly 
[Overned by his advice as far as bis interest carried 
lim — that is, to depress Antony, and drive him ont 
it Italy ; who was bis immediate and most danger- 
lus rival. Here be stopped short, and paused 
iwhile to consider what new measnres this new 
itate of things would suggest : when, by the anei- 
pected'death of the two consuls, finding himself at 
once the master of everything at home, and Antony, 
by the help of Lepidus, rising again the stronger 
from bis fail, he saw presently that bis best chance 
for empire was to content himself with a share of 
it till he should be in condition to seize the whole ; 
and from the same policy with which he joined 
nselt with the republic to destroy Antony, he 
w joined with Antony Co oppress the republic as 
the beat means of securing and advancing his own 
power. 

Lepidus was the dnpe of them both ; a vain, 
weak, inconstant man, incapable of empire, yet 
aspiring to the possession of it, and abusing the 
i glorious opportunity of serving his country, 
be ruin both of his country and himself. Hii 
wife was the sister of M. Bmtns, and his true 
interest lay in adhering to that alliance : for if, by 
the advice of Laterensis, he had joined with Plancus 
and D. Brutua to oppress Antony, and giie liberty 
3 Rome, the merit of that service, added Co tbe 
dignity of Us family and fortunes, would necessa- 
rily have made blm the fint citizen oF a free re- 
public But his weakness deprived bim of that 
glory : be flattered himself that Che first share of 
power which be seemed at present to possess would 
give bim Hkewise tbe first share of empire, not 
considering that military power depends ou tbe 
reputation and abilities of bim who possesses it ; 
in which, ai bis colleagues far excelled bim, ea 
they would be sure always to eclipse, and, when~ 
ever they thought it proper, to destroy him. This 
he tound afterwards to be the cose { when CiEsar 
forced him to beg his life upon his knees, though 
I at the head of twenty legions, and deposed him from 
that dignity which he knew not how to sustain". 

Cicero was at bis Tusculan rilla, with his brother 

and nephew, when he first received the news of CbE> 

proBcription, and of their being included in it. It 

waa tbe deaigu of the triumvirate tokeepitasecret 

I if poesible to the moment of execution, in order to 



surprise those whom tbey bad deidned to destruc- 
tion before (hey were aware of the danger, or had 
lime to escape. But some of Cicero's triends found 
means to give him early notice of it ; upon which 
lie set forward presently with his brother and 
nephew towards Astura, ihe nearest villa which he 
baduponthe sea, with intentto transport themselves 
.lirectly out of the reach of their enemies. But 
Quintns being wholly unprepared for so sudden a 
voyage, resolved to turn back with his son to Rome, 
in confidence of lying concealed there till they could 
provide money and necessaries for their support 
Hbroad. Cicero in tbe mean while found a vessel 
ready for him at Astura, in which he presently 
embarked : but the winds being cross and turbu- 
lent, and the sea wholly uneasy to him, after he 
had sailed about two leagues along tbe coast, he 
landed at Circseum, and spent a night near that 
place in great anxiety and irresolution ; the ques- 
(jon was, what course be should steer, and whether 
be should fly to Brutus, or to Cassius, or to S. Pom- 
peius ; but after all his deliberations, none of them 
pleased bim so much as Che expedient of dying* : 
■0 that, as Flntarch says, he had some thoughta of 
returning to the city, and killing himself in Ceesar's 
house, in order to leave tbe guilt and curse of his 
blood upon Ciesar's perfidy and ingratitude ; but 
the importimity of hie servants prevailed with him 
to sail forwards to Cajeta, where he went again on 
shore to repose himadf in bis Fonnian villa, about 
a mile from tbe coast, weary of life and tbe sea ; 
and declaring that be would die in that country 
which he had so often savedr. Here he slept 
soundly for several hours ; though, as some writers 
tell us, " a great number of crows were fluttering 
all tbe while, and making a strange noise about bis 
windows, as if to rouse and warn him of his ap- 
proaching fate ; and that one of them made its way 
into tbe chamber, and pulled away hia very bed- 
clothes ; till his slaves, admonished by this prodigy, 
and ashamed to see brute creatures more soltciCoua 
for his safety than themselves, forced him into his 
litter, or portable chair," and carried him away 
towards tbe ship, through the private ways and 
walks of bis woods ; having just heard that soldiers 
were already come into tbe country in quest of him, 
and not far from the villa. As soon as they were 
gone, the soldiers arrived at the house ; and per- 



leaderwaa one Popiliua Leenas, a tribune, or colonel 
of the army, whom Cicero had formeriy defended 
and preserved in a capital cause. As soon as the 
soldiers appeared, the servants prepared tbemselvee 
to fight, being resolved to defend Iheir master's life 
at Che hazard of their own ; but Cicero commanded 
them to set him down, and to make no resistance' : 
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die litter, he hade them do their work, aod Uke 
what they wanted. Upon wliich tbej [ireaently cut 
off his lieail uid both hia hands, and returned with 
them in all haite and great jay towirdB Rume, as 
(be most Bi^reenble present which llie; could possi- 
bly carry to Antony. Popilina charged himself with 
the conveyance, without reflecting on the infamy 
of carrying that head which bad saved hia own'. 
He fouriil Antony io the foram, surrounded with 
guards and crowds of people t but uiion showing 
from B distance the Kpoila which he brought, be 
was rewarded upon the spot with the honour of a 
crown and about eight thousand pounds sterling. 
Antouj' ordered the bead to be fixed upon the 
rostra, between the two hnnda : a sad spectscle to 
the eity, and what drew teara from efery eye ; to 
see thoie mangled members, which used to eiert 
themselves so glorioualy from that place io defence 
of the lives, the fortunes, and the liberties of tbe 

of sycophants and traitors. " The deaths of the 
rest," lays an hiBtoriga of that age, " caused only 
a private and particular sorrow ; but Cicero's, a 
onivereal one'. It was a triumph over the repub- 
Ita itself; and seenied Io confirm and establish the 
perpetual slavery of Rome. Antony considered it 
as such ; and, satiated with Cicero'a blood, de- 
clared tbe proscription sC an end. 

He was killed on the seventh of December, about 

after he had lived siity-three years, eleven months, 
and five days'. 



SECTION XII. 

The story of Cicero's death continued fresh on 
the minds of the Romans for many ages after it i 
and was delivered down to posterity, with all its 
circnm stances, as one of the most affecting and 
memorable events of their history: so that the 
spot on which it happened seems to have been 
Tisited by traiellers with a kind of religious rever- 
ence*. The odium of it fell chiefly on Antony ; yet 
it left a stain of perfidy and ingratitude alio on 
Augustus 1 whlchelpUini the reason of that silence 
which is observed about him by the writers of that 
Bge ; and why his name is not so much as men- 
tioned either by Horace or Virgil. For though his 
character would have fnToished a glorious subject 
for many noble linei, yet it waa no subject for 
court poets \ since tbe very mention of him must 
have been a satire on the prince, especially while 
Antony lived, among the sycophants of whose court 
it was fusbiounbie to insult his memory by all the 
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methods of calumny that wit and malice conlJ in- I 
vent : nay Virgil, on an occasion that could hardly ^ 
full of bringing him Io hia mind, instead of doing ' 
jnaUce to his merit, chose to do an injustice rather 
to Rome itself, by yielding; the superiority of elo- 
quence to the Greeks, wliicb they tt . ' • 
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lade Augusttu jl 
call him a Fompeian ', while, out of complaisance I 
Io the times, be seems to eiteuustc the crime of I 
Cicero's morder, yet, after a high encomium of bis | 
virtues, declares, " that to praise him as he de- 
served, required, the eloinence of Cicero himself^." 
Angnstua too, as Plutarch tells as, happening one 
day to catch his graadson reading one of Cicero's 
books, which, for fear of the emperor's displeasure, | 
tbe boy endeavoured to bids under his gowu, t ' 
the book into his hands, and turning over a great I 
part of it gave it hack again, and said, " This was 
B learned man, my child, end a. lover of his J 
country'." 

In tba socceeding generation, as the particular 
envy to Cieero subsided by the death of those 
whom private Interests and personal quarrels had | 
engaged to hate htm when living, and defame 
when dead, so hia name and memory began Io 
shine out io its proper lustre ; and in the reigi 
even of Tiberius, when an eminent senator ani 
historian, Cremutius Cordus, was condemned ti 
die for praising Brutus, yet Faterculns could no 
forbear breaking out into the foilowing warm ex 
postulatiou with Antony on the subject of Cicero' 
death: "Thou hast dooe nothing, Antony ; hast 
done nothing, I say, by setting a price on ihoC 
divine and illustrious head, and, by a detestable 
reward, procuring the death of so great a consul 
and preserver of tbe republic. Thon hast snatched 
from Cieero a troublesome being ; a decliniog age ; 
a life more miserable under thy dominion than 
death ilself ; but so far from diminishing tbe glory 
of bis deeds and sayings, thon hast increased " 
He lives, and will live, in tbe memory of all a^ 
and as long as this system of nature, whether by 
chance or providence, or what way soever formed, 
which he alone of all the Romans comprehended 
in his mind and illustrated by his eloquence, shall J 
remain entire, it will draw the praises of Cicero I 
along with it ; and all posterity will admire his I 
writings against thee, curse thy^act against him'.'." I 
Prom this period all the Roman writers, whether | 
poets or historians, seem to vie with each o( 
in cetebratbg the praises of Cicero as the n 
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illustrious of all their patriots, and the parent of 
the Roman wit and eloquence ; who had done more 
honour to his Qountry by his writings than all their 
conquerors by their arms ; and extended the bounds 
of their learning beyond those of their empire ». So 
that their very emperors, near three centuries after 
his death, began to reverence him in the class of 
their inferior deities'* : a rank which he would have 
preserved to this day, if he had happened to live in 
papal Rome, where he could not have failed, as 
Erasmus says, from " the innocence of his life, of 
obtaining the honour and title of a saint ^'^ 

As to his person, he was tall and slender, with a 
neck particularly long ; yet his features were regu- 
lar and manly, preserving a comeliness and dignity 
to the last, with a certain air of cheerfulness and 
serenity that imprinted both affection and respect''. 
His constitution was naturally weak, yet was so 
confirmed by his management of it as to enable 
him to support all the fatigues of the most active 
as well as the most studious life with perpetual 
health and vigour. The care that he employed 
upon his body consisted chiefly in bathing and rub- 
bing, with a few turns every day in his gardens for 
the refreshment of his voice from the labour of the 
bar' : yet, in the summer, he generally gave him- 
self the exercise of a journey, to visit his several 
estates and villas in different parts of Italy. But 
his principal instrument of health was diet and 
temperance : by these he preserved himself from 
all violent distempers ; and when he happened to 
be attacked by any slight indisposition, used to 
enforce the severity of his abstinence, and starve it 
presently by fasting™. 

In his clothes and dress, which the wise have 
usually considered as an index of the mind, he ob- 
served what he prescribes in his book of ** Offices," 
a modesty and decency adapted to his rank and 
character; a perpetual cleanliness, without the 
appearance of pains ; free from the affectation of 
singularity ; and avoiding the extremes of a rustic 
negligence and foppish delicacy": both of which 
are equally contrary to true dignity — the one im- 
plying an ignorance, or illiberal contempt of it — 
the other, a childish pride and ostentation of pro- 
claiming our pretensions to it. 

In his domestic and social life, his behaviour 
was very amiable : he was a most indulgent parent, 
a sincere and zealous friend, a kind and generous 
master. His letters are full of the tenderest ex- 

f Facundis, latiarumque literarum parens— atque— 
omnium triumph«rum lauream adepte majorem, quanto 
plus est ingenii Romani terminos in tantum promovisse, 
quam imperil — Piin. Hist Nat viL 30l 

Qui effecit, ne quorum arma viceramus, eorum ingenio 
vinceremur.— VelL Pat iL 34. 

•> Lamprid. vit Alex. Sever, c. zxxL 

1 Quern arbitror, si Christianam philosopliiam didicisset, 
in eorum numero censendum fuisse, qui nunc ob vitam 
innocenter pieque transactam, pro Divis honorantur.— 
Erasm. Ciceronian. vers.Jinem. 

k Ei quidem facies decora ad senectutem, prospcraque- 
permansit valetudo. — Asin. Poll, apud Senec. Suasor. 0. 

1 Cum recreandae voculae causa, miiii necesae esset ambu- 
lare.— Ad Att ii. 23 ; Plut in Cic. 

>D Cum quidem biduum ita Jejunus fuissem, ut ne aquam 
quidem gustaram.— Ep. Fam. vii. 26 ; Plut in Cic. 

1 Adliibenda munditia non odiosa, neque exquisita 
nimis ; tantum quae fugiat agrestem et inhumanam negll- 
gentiam. Eadem ratio est babenda vestitus : in quo, sicut 
in plerisque rebus, mediocritas optima est— De Offic. L 
36. 



pressions of his love for his children ; in whose 
endearing conversation, as he often tells us, he 
used to drop all his cares, and relieve himself from 
all his struggles in the senate and the forum <'. 
The same affection, in an inferior degree, was 
extended also to his slaves, when by their fidelity 
and services they had recommended themselves to 
his favour. We have seen a remarkable instance 
of it in Tiro, whose case was no otherwise different 
from the rest than as it was distinguished by the 
superiority of his merit. In one of his letters to 
Atticus, " I have nothing more (says he,) to write ; 
and my mind, indeed, is somewhat ruffled at pre- 
sent, for Sositheus my reader is dead — a hopeful 
youth, — which has afflicted me more than one 
would imagine the death of a slave ought to do p." 
He entertained very high notions of friendship, 
and of its excellent use and benefit to human life, 
which he has beautifully illustrated in his entertain- 
ing treatise on that subject ; where he lays down no 
other rules than what he exemplified by his prac- 
tice. For in all the variety of friendships in which 
his eminent rank engaged him, he was never charged 
with deceiving, deserting, or even slighting any one 
whom he had once called his friend, or esteemed an 
honest man. It was his delight to advance their 
prosperity, to relieve their adversity ; the same 
friend to both fortunes ; but more zealous only in 
the bad, where his help was the most wanted, and 
his services the most disinterested ; looking upon 
it not as a friendship, but a sordid traffic and mer- 
chandise of benefits, where good offices are to be 
weighed by a nic^ estimate of gain and loss^. He 
calls gratitude the mother of virtues ; reckons it 
the most capital of all duties ; and uses the words 
grateful and good as terms synonymous, and inse- 
parably united in the same character. His writings 
abound with sentiments of this sort, as his life did 
with the examples of them'; so that one of his 
friends, in apologising for the importunity of a 
request, observes to him with great truth, that 
** the tenor of his life would be a sufficient excuse 
for it, since he had established snch a custom of 
doing everything for his friends, that they no 
longer requested, but claimed a right to command 
him-." 

Yet he was not more generous to his friends 
than placable to his enemies. — readily pardoning 
the greatest injuries upon the slightest submission; 
and though no man ever had g:reater abilities or 
opportunities of revenging himself, yet when it was 
in his power to hart he sought out reasons to 



o Ut tantum requietis habeam, quantum cum uxore, 
et filiola, et mellito Cicerone consumitur. — Ad Att L 18. 

P Nam puer festivus, anagnostes noster, Sositheus 
decesserat, meque plus quam servimors debere videbatur, 
commoverat — Ad Att L 12. 

q Ubi ilia sancta amicitia ? si non ipse amicus per se 
amatur toto pectore. [De Leg. i. la] quam si ad fructum 
nostrum referemus, non ad illius commoda, quern diligi- 
mus, non erit ista amicitia, sed mercatura qusdam utili- 
tatum suarum. — De Nat Deor. i. 44. 

»■ Cum omnibus virtutibus me affectum esse cupiam, 
tamen nihil est quod malim, quam me et gratum esse et 
viderL Est enim h<ee ima virtus non solum maxima, sed 
etiam mater virtutura omnium — quae potest esse jucundi- 
tas vitse sublatis amicitiis ? quse porro amicitia potest esse 
inter ingratos?— Pro Plane. 33 ; De Fin. ii. 22. 

• Nam quod ita consueris pro amicis laborare, non jam 
sic sperant abs te, sed etiam sic imperant tibi f a m il i a r ea. 
— Ep. Fam. vi. 7. 
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forgive, and wheneier he was invited to it neie 
declined B rcoondliation with hia mont inreternt 
eoemiea, of which there ire numerona inal^ncea i 
hi* liitCory. He declared nothing to be mor 
laudable and wortbjr of a great man than plnca 
bilitj ; nod laid it down for ' < < - ' 









lishing, and held repentance to be a aulfieient 
ground for remitting it ; and it was one of hia 
BayiDgs, delivered to a public assembly, that hia 
enmities tcere mortal, his friendships immortal'. 

I agreeable to the dignity 



of his 



-splendid a 



noble ; 



IS open to all the learned atrangers and philuso- 
pners of Greece and Asia, aereral of whom were 
conatantly entertaiaed in it as part of hia famUy. 
and apeat their whole lives with him". Hia levee 
waa perpetually crowded with mnltitndes nf all 
ranks ; even Pompey himsalf not disdaining to 
frequent it. Tha greiteDt part came, not only to 
pay their complimenta, bnt to attend him on daya 
of business to the aenatc or the fonim, where npoo 
■transaction of moment they constantly 
waited Co conduct him home again: bat on ordinary 
days when these morning visits were over, as they 
I usually were before ten, he retired to hia books 
and sbnt himself up in his library, witbout seeking 
' any other diversion but what his chihlren afforded 
'n the short intervals of bis leisure'. His anpper 
nas hia greatest meal, and the usual season with 
all the great of enjoying their friends at table, 
wliich waa frequently prolonged to a late hour of 
the night I yet lie was out of hia bed every morning 
before it was light, and never used to sleep again 
at noon as all olhcra generally did, and bb it ia 
! commonly practised in Rome to this dayf. 

But though he was so temperate and atudious, 
yet when he was engaged to sup with othera, either 
at home or abroad, he laid aaide hia rulea and 
forgot the invalid, and was gay and aprightly, and 
Che verysoul of the company. When friends were 
;t together, to heighten the coDiforts of social 
:, he thought it inhoapitablenottoooDCribute hia 
share to theu' common mirth, or to damp it by a 
, churlish reseriednesa. But he was really a lover 
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of cheerful entertainments, being of a nature 
remarkably rncelioas, and singularly turned to 
raillery', a talent which was of great service to him 
at the bar, to correct the petulance of an adversary, 
relieve the satiety of a tediona causa, divert the 
minds of the judges, and mitigate the rigour of 
a aenlence, by making both the bench and audience 
merry at the expenae of the accuser*. 

This use of it waa alwayi thought fair, and 
greatly applauded in public trials; but in private 
conversstions he waa charged snmetimea with 
pushing his raillery too far, and, through a con. 
sciousnesa of bis superior nit, exerting it often 
intemperately. without reflecting what cruel wounds 
his iaahes inflicted*. Yet of all his aaroaalical 
jnkaa, which are trauamitted to us by antiquity, we 
shall not observe any but what were pomted against 
cliaractera either ridiculous or proHigate, such as 
he deapised for their follies or hated for their vices; 
and Chough he might provoke the spleen and 
quicken the malice of enemies more than waa con- 
sistent with a regard to his own ease, yet he never 
appears to have hurt or lost a friejuj, or any one 
whaiD he valued, by the levity of jesting. 

It is certain that the bme of his wit was as 
celebrated as that of his eloquence, sod that several 
spurious coUectioos of hia sayings were banded 
about in Rome in his Lifetime'^; till his friend 
Trebooius. after he had been consul, thought it 
worth while to publbb an authentic edition of 
them in a volume which he addressed to Cicero 
himself''. Cssar hkewise, in the height of hii 
power, having taken a fancy to collect tha 
apophthegms or memorable aayings of eminent 
men, gave strict orders to all his frienda who used 
to frequeot Cicero, to bring him everything of that 
sort which happened to drop from him in their 
company". But Tiro, Cicero's freedman. who 
served him chiefly in hia studies and Uterary affairs, 
published after his death the most perfect coltectioa 
of hia sayinga, in three books ; where QuintUian 
however wiehea that he had been more sparing in 
the number and judicioua in the choice of them'. 
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None of these books are now remaining, nor any 
other specimen of the jests but what are incidentally 
scattered in different parts of his own and other 
people's writings, which, as the same judicious 
critic observes, through the change of taste in 
different ages, and the want of that action or gesture 
which gave the chief spirit to many of them, could 
never be explained to advantage, though several 
had attempted it. How much more cold then and 
insipid must they needs appear to us, who are 
unacquainted with the particular characters and 
stories to which they relate, as well as the peculiar 
fashions, humour, and taste of wit in that age ? 
Yet even in these, as Quintilian also tells us, as 
well as in his other compositions, people would 
sooner find what they might reject than what they 
could add to themi^. 

He had a great number of fine houses in different 
parts of Italy ; some writers reckon up eighteen, — 
which, excepting the family-seat at Arpinum, seem 
to have been all purchased or built by himself. 
They were situated generally near to the sea, and 
placed at proper distances along the lower coast 
between Rome and Pompeii, which was about four 
leagues beyond Naples ; and for the elegance of 
structure and the delights of their situation, are 
called by him the eyes, or the beauties, of Italy '^. 
Those in which he took the most pleasure and 
usually spent some part of every year, were his 
Tusculum, Antium, Astura, Arpinum ; his Formian, 
Cuman, Puteolan, and Pompeian villas, all of them 
large enough for the reception not only of his own 
family but of his friendls and numerous guests, 
many of whom of the first quality used to pass 
several days with him in their excursions from 
Rome. But besides these that may properly be 
reckoned seats, with large plantations and gardens 
around them, he had several little inns, as he calls 
them, or baiting- places on the road, built for his 
accommodation in passing from one house to an- 
other*. 

His Tusculan house had been Sylla's the dictator, 
and in one of its apartments had a painting of 
his memorable victory near Nola, in the Marsic 
war, in which Cicero had served under him as a 
volunteer ''. It was about four leagues from Rome, 
on the top of a beautiful hill, covered with the 
villas of the nobility, and affording an agreeable 
prospect of the city and the country around it; 
with plenty of water flowing through his grounds 
in a large stream or canal, for which he paid a rent 
to the corporation of Tusculum*. Its neighbour- 
hood to Rome gave him the opportunity of a retreat 
at any hour from the fatigues of the bar or the 
senate, to breathe a little fresh air and divert him- 

ires bao de re libros edidit, parcius dictorum numero 
indulsisset— et plus judidi in eligendis, quam in conge- 
rendis studii adhibuisset.^— Quint vL 3, 

8 Qui tamen nunc quoque, ut in omni ejus ingenio, 
facilius quid rejici, quam quid adjici possit, invenient.— 
Ibid. ; vide etiam Macrob. Sat iL I. 

^ Quodque temporis in prsdiolis nostris, et belle aedifi- 
catis, et satis amoenis consumi potuit in peregrinatione 
consumimus [Ad Att xvL 3.] cur ocellos Italis, villulas 
meas non video ? — ^Ibid. 6. 

i Ego accepi in diversoriolo Sinuessano, tuas literas^- 
Ad Att xiv. 8. 

k Idque etiam in villa sua Tusculana, quae postea fuit 
CfCRROKis, Sylla pinxit.— Plin. Hist. Nat. xxii. 6. 

1 EgoTusculanis pro Aqua Crabra vectigal pendam, quia 
a munidpio fundum accepi.— Con. Rull. iii 3. 



self with his friends or family; so that this was the 
place in which he took the most delight and spent 
the greatest share of his leisure, and for that reason 
improved and adorned it beyond all his other 
houses'". 

When a greater satiety of the city or a longer 
vacation in the forum disposed him to seek a calmer 
scene and more undisturbed retirement, he used 
to remove to Antium or Astura. At Antium he 
placed his best collection of books, and as it was 
not above thirty miles from Rome, he could have 
daily intelligence there of everything that passed in 
the city. Astura was a little island at the mouth 
of a river of the same name about two leagues 
fieirther towards the south, between the promontories 
of Antium and Circseum, and in the view of them 
both ; a place peculiarly adapted to the purposes 
of solitude and a severe retreat, covered with a 
thick wood cut out into shady walks, in which he 
used to spend the gloomy and splenetic moments 
of his life. 

In the height of summer the mansion-house at 
Arpinum and the little island adjoining, by the 
advantage of its groves and cascades, afforded the 
best defence against the inconvenience of the heats ; 
where, in the greatest that he bad ever remembered, 
we find him refreshing himself, as he writes to his 
brother, with the utmost pleasure, in the cool 
stream of his Fibrenus". 

His other villas were situated in the more public 
parts of Italy, where all the best company of Rome 
had their houses of pleasure. He had two at 
Formise, a lower and upper villa, the one near to 
the port of Cajeta, the other upon the mountains 
adjoining ; he had a third on the shore of Raise, 
between the lake Avemus andPuteoli, which he calls 
his Puteolan ; a fourth on the hills of old Cumse, 
called his Cuman villa ; and a fifth at Pompeii, 
four leagues beyond Naples, in a country famed 
for the purity of its air, fertility of its soil, and 
delicacy of its fruits. His Puteolan house was 
built after the plan of the Academy at Athens, and 
called by that name, being adorned with a portico 
and a grove, for the same use of philosophical 
conferences. Some time after his death it fell into 
the hands of Antistius Vetus, who repaired and 
improved it, when a spring of warm water, which 
happened to burst out in one part of it, gave occa- 
sion to the follovring epigram, made by Laurea 
Tullius, one of Cicero's freed men. 

Quo tua Romanae vindex clarissime linguae 
Sylva loco melius surgere jussa viret, 

m Quae mibi antea signa misisti,— ea omnia in Tuscu- 
lanum deportabo. [Ad Att. i. 4.] Nos ex omnibus labo- 
ribus et molestiis uno illo in loco conquiescimus. [Ibid. 5.] 
Nos Tusculano ita delectamur, ut nobismet ipsis tum 
denique, cum illo venimus, placeamus.— Ibid. 6. 

The situation of this Tusculan house, which had been 
built perhaps by Sylla, confirms what Seneca has observed 
of the villas of all the other great captains of Rome, 
Ifarius, Pompey, Caesar ; that they were placed always 
on hills, or the highest ground that they could find ; it 
being thought more military to command the view of the 
country beneath them, and that houses so situated had 
the appearance of a camp rather than a villa. [Senec. 
Epist 51.] But this delightful spot is now possessed hy a 
convent of monks, called Grotta FerratUt where they still 
show the remains of Cicero's columns and fine buildings, 
and the ducts of water that fiowed through his gardens. 

n E^o ex magnis caloribus, non enim meminimus ma- 
jores, in Arpinati, summa cum amoenitate fluminis, me 
raleci ludorum diebus.— Ad Quint Frat. iL 1. 
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The furoiture of his houKi naa suitable to the 
ele^ncG of his tnate and Che magaificence of his 
buildlnga ; his gallBriiu were adorned nith statues 
and paintings of the hot Grecian misten, and his 
' moTeables were of the best wort and 
choicest materials. There was a cedar table of tiis 
laining in Plin;'a time, said to bothe first which 
erer seen in Rome, and to have cost him eighty 
pounds'. He thanghC it the part of an eminent 

e of hia cooduct, and to illustrate Mb 
dignity by the Bptendour of bii Ufc This was the 
reason of the great variety of his houses, and of 
their situation ia the most conspiauoua parts of 
Italy, along the course of the Appian road, that 
they might occur at every stage to the observation 
of trareUers, and lie commodious for the reception 
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LS friends. 
, B, Tthen he reflects oti what 
the old writers hate said of the mediocrity of his 
paternal estate, will be at a loss to conceive whence 
all his revenues flowed that enabled him to suslain 
tlie Tast expense of building; and maintaining such 
a namberofimblB houses I hut the solution will be 
essy when we recollect the great opportuoilies that 
be had of improviag bis original fortunes. The 
two principal funds of wealth to the leading men 
of Rome were, first, the public magistracies and 
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provincial commands ; secondly, the presents of 
kings, princes, and foreign states, whom they had 
obliged by their lervicei and protection : and though 
no man was more moderate in the use of these 
adTantagei than Cicero, yet to oneofbia prudence, 
economy, and contempt of vicious pleasures, these 
were abundantly sufficient to answer all his ex- 
peusesi. For in his province of Cilifia, after all 
tbe memorable instances of bis geoerouly, by which 
he SHved to the public a full mUliou sterling, which 
all other govemurs had applied to their private 
use, yet at the expiration of his year he left in (be 
hands of the publicans in Asia near twenty thousand 
pounds, reserved from the strict dues of his govern- 
ment, and remitted to him afterwards at Rome'. 
But there was another way of acquiring money 
esteemed the most reputable of any, which brought 
large and frequent supplies to him, the legacies of 
deceased friends. It was the peculiar custom of 
Rome for the clients and dependants of famihea to 
bequeath at tbelr death to their patrons some con- 
siderable part of their estates, as the most effectual 
testimony of their respect and gratitnde ; and tbe 

denuded to bis credit. Thus Cicero mentions it 
' to the honour of Lucullns, that while he governed 
Asia as proconsul many great estates were left to 
' him by will' ^ and Nepos tells us, in praise of 
ActicuB, that he succeeded to many inheritances of 
the same kind, bequeathed to him on no other 
account than of his friendly and amiable temper'. 
Cicero had his full share of these testamentary 
donations, as we see from the many instances of 
them mentioned in his letters" ; and when he wos 
falsely reproached by Antony with being neglected 
□n these accaaions, he declared in his reply, "that 
he bad gained from this single article about two 
hundred tbousaud pounds, by the free and volun- 
tary gifts of dying friends, — not the forged wills of 
persons unknown to iiim, with which he charged 
Antony. '■» 

His moral character was never blemished by the 
stain of any liabitual vice ; but was a shining 
pattern of virtue to an age of all others the most 
licentious and profligate', (lis mind was superior 
to all the sordid passions which engross little suuisi 
avarice, envy, malice, lust If we sift his familiar 
letters we cotinot discover lu them the least hint 
of anything base, immodest, spiteful, or perhdious; 
but a uniform principle of benevolence, justice, 
love of his friends and country, flowing through 
tbe whole, and inspiring all bis thoughts and 
actions. Though no man ever felt the effects of 
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other people's envy more severely than he, yet no 
man was ever more free from it. This is allowed 
to him by all the old writers, and is evident indeed 
from his works, where we find him perpetually 
praising and recommending whatever was laudable, 
even in a rival or an adversary ; celebrating merit 
wherever it was found, — whether in the ancients 
or his contemporaries, whether in Greeks or 
Romans, — and verifying a maxim which he had 
declared in a speech to the senate, that no man 
could be envious of another's virtne, who was 
conscious of his own '. 

His sprightly wit would naturally have recom- 
mended him to the favour of the ladies, whose 
company he used to fi^quent when young, and with 
many of whom of the first quality he was oft 
engaged in his riper years, to confer about the 
interests of their husbands, brothers, or relations, 
who were absent from Rome : yet we meet with no 
trace of any criminal gallantry, or intrigue with 
any of them. In a letter to Psetus, towards the end 
of his life, he gives a jocose accoimt of his supping 
with their friend Volumnius, an Epicurean wit of 
the first class, when the famed courtesan, Cytheris, 
who had been Volumnius* slave, and was then his 
mistress, made one of the company at table : 
where* after several jokes on that incident, he says, 
that he never suspected that she would have been 
of the party ; and though he was always a lover of 
cheerful entertainments, yet nothing of that sort 
had ever pleased him when young, much less now, 
when he was old*. There was one lady, however, 
called Cserellia, with whom he kept up a particular 
familiarity and correspondence of letters ; on which 
Dio, as it has been already hinted, absurdly grounds 
some little scandal, though he owns her to have 
been seventy years old. She is frequently men- 
tioned in Cicero's letters as a lover of books and 
philosophy ; and on that account, as fond of his 
company and writings : but while, out of com- 
plaisance to her sex and a regard to her uncommon 
talents, he treated her always with respect ; yet by 
the hints which he drops of her to Atticus, it 
appears that she had no share of his affections, or 
any real authority with him^. 

His faillDgs were as few as were ever found in 
any eminent genius ; such as flowed from his con- 
stitution, not his will ; and were chargeable rather 
to the condition of his humanity than to the fault 
of the man. He was thought to be too sanguine 
in prosperity, too desponding in adversity ; and apt 
to persuade himself, in each fortune, that it would 
never have an end<^. This is PoUio's account 
of him, which seems in general to be true : Brutos 
touches the first part of it in one of his letters to 
him, and when things were going prosperously 
against Antony, puts him gently in mind that he 

* Declarasti verum esse id, quod ego semper sensi, 
netninem alter ius, qui sua eotifiderett virtuti invidere.r— 
Phil. X. 1 ; Plut. in Cic. 

* Me vero nilifl istorum ne Juvenem quidem movit un- 
quam, ne nunc senem. — Ep. Fam. ix. 26. 

b Mirifice Cserellia, studio videlicet philosophic flagrans, 
describit a tuis: istos ipsos de finilAis habet. [Ad Att. 
xiii. 21.] Csrellis facile satisfeci ; nee valde laborare visa 
est : et si ilia, ego certe non laborarem.— Ibid. xv. I ; it. 
xii. 61. 14. 19 ; Ep. Fam. xiii. 72 ; Quint vi. 3 ; Dio, 303. 

c Utinam moderatius secundas res, et fortius adversas 
ferre potuisset ! namque utrsque cimi venerant ei, mutari 
eas non posse rebatur.— Asin. Poll, apud Sen. Suasor. 6. 



seemed to trust too much to his hopes'* : and he 
himself allows the second, and says, that if any 
one was timorous in great and dangerous events, 
apprehending always the worst, rather than hoping 
the best, he was the man ; and if that was a fault, 
confesses himself not to be free from it* : yet in 
explaining afterwards the nature of this timidity, it 
was such (he tells us) as showed itself rather in 
foreseeing dangers than in encountering them ; an 
explication which the latter part of his life fully 
confirmed, and above all his death, which no man 
could sustain with greater courage and resolution '. 

But the most conspicuous and glaring passion 
of his soul was, the love of glory and thirst of 
praise : a passion that he not only avowed, but 
freely indulged ; and sometimes, as he himself 
confesses, to a degree even of vanity*. This often 
gave his enemies a plausible handle of ridiculing 
his pride and arrogance'* ; while the forwardness 
that he showed to celebrate his own merits in all 
his public speeches, seemed to justify their cen- 
sures : and since this is generally considered as the 
grand foible of his life, and has been handed down 
implicitly from age to age, without ever being 
fairly examined, or rightly understood, it will be 
proper to lay open the source from which the 
passion itself flowed, and explain the nature of 
that glory, of which he professes himself so fond. 

True glory, then, according to his own definition 
of it, is a wide and illustrious fame of many and 
great benefits conferred upon our frends, our 
country, or the whole race of mankind*. ''It is 
not (he says) the empty blast of popular favour, or 
the applause of a giddy multitude, which all wise 
men had ever despised, and none more than himself, 
but the consenting praise of all honest men, and 
the incorrupt testimony of those who can judge of 
excellent merit, which resounds always to virtue 
as the echo to the voice ; and since it is the general 
companion of good actions, ought not to be rejected 
by good men. That those who aspired to this glory 
were not to expect ease or pleasure, or tranquillity 
of life for their pains, but must give up their own 
peace to secure the peace of others ; must expose 
themselves to storms and dangers for the public 
good, sustain many battles with the audacious and 
the wicked, and some even with the powerful : in 
short, must behave themselves so as to give their 
citizens cause to rejoice that they had ever been 
bom*'." This is the notion which he inculcates 

<* Qua in re, Cicero, vir optime ac fortiseime, mihique 
merito et meo nomine et reipublics carissime, nimis cre- 
dere videris spei tus. — Brut, ad Cic. 4. 

« Nam si quisquam est timidus in magnis periculo- 
sisque rebus, semperque magis adversos rerum exitus 
metuens, quam sperans secundos, is ego sum: et si hoc 
vitium est, eo me non carere confiteor. — Ep. Fam. vi. 14. 

' Parum fortis videbatur quibusdam : quibus optime 
respondit ipse, non se timidum in suscipiendis, sed in 
providendis periculis : quod probavit morte quoque ipsa, 
quam prestantissimo suscepit animo.— Quint, xii. 1 . 

f Nunc quoniam laudis avidissimi semper fuimus. [Ad 
Att. i. 16.] Quin etiam quod est subinane in nobis, et 
non &^iA($5o{ov, bellum est enim sua vitia nosse. [Ibid, 
ii. 17.] Sum etiam avidior etiam, quam satis est, gloris. 
— Ep. Fam. ix. 14. 

l> Et quoniam hoc reprehendis, quod solere me dicas de 
me ipso gloriosus praedicare. — Pro Domo, 35. 

i Si quidem gloria est illustris ac pervagata multorum et 
magnorum vel in suos, vel in patriam, vel in omne genus 
hominum fama mcritorum. — Pro Marcello, 8. 

1^ Si quisquam f uit unquam remotus et natura, et magis 
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everynhere of tnie gEorf, Hhich i« larelj one of 

breast ; inipianted by God in our nature to dignify 
and exalt it, aud alwaya found the sCrongeBt in 
the beat and most elevated minds; and to wbicb 
tie owe everytbing great and laudable that history 
bea to offer to us, tbrougb lU the agea of the 
heathen world. " There ia not an inataooE (saya 
Cicero) of a man's eiertinghimaelfeierwilh praiae 
and virtue in the dangers of hia country, who was 
not drawn to it by the bopea of glory, and a regard 
tu posterity'." " Give me a bay(Myi Quintilian) 
whom praise eicitea, whom glory warms ;" for aueh 

credit to hia discipline". " Whether posterity will 
hate any respect for me (saya Pliny), I kaav not ; 
but am sure that 1 hare deeened Bome from it : 1 
will not say by my wit, for that would be arrogant ; 
hot by the zeal, by the pains, by the reierente, 
which I have always paid to it°." 

It will not seem strange to observe the wiaeat 
of the aneienta pushing thia principle to so great a 
length, and considering glory as the amplest re- 
gard of a well-spent lile° ; when ne refiect that 
the greatest part of them had no notion of any 
I other reward or fiitnrity ; and even those who 
believed a atate of bappiuess to the good, yet 
entertained it with so much diffidence, that they 
I indulged it rather as a wiah, thau a well-grounded 
I hope, and were glad, therefore, to lay hold on Chat 
] which teemed to ba within their reach, B futurity 
I of thdr own creating ; an immortality o( fame and 
glory from the applause of poaterity. This, by a 
I pleasing fiction, they looked npon aa a propagation 
! of life, and an eternity of exiatence; and had no 
' small comfort in imagining. Chat though the sense 
I of it should not reach to themselves, it would extend 
I at least to others i and that they should be doing 
I good still when dead, by leaving the example of 
their virtues to the imitation of mankind. Thus 




publics tcDipeAtatefi. Cum t 



<° UlhlilMur [Ue piwr.quem Ubb eicllet, quam gl 

varebdr.-Uuirt. 1. 3. 

■■ — Fosleria an alLiiqit cara nostil, nfiacio. Sm c 
mcremur. alntaliqiia: rnin i)r«j,IogBnlni IdenlmBu 
bum i ni studio, Bed iBibore, sed rsvereuCla pustcrm 
flia. E|i. 

'* SnA tiuaen ex. nmnlbus pTfmfU Tirtutii, si c 
babcnda ratio prDmloruin, ajnpUuliaum eaaa prjcni 



Cicero, as he often declares, never looked upon 
that to he his hfe which was confined to this uar- 

seeds sown iu the immense field of the anlverae, to 
raise op tbe fruit of glory and immortality Co him 
through a succession of iafiuiCe i^ea : nor has he 
been frustrated of his hope, or disappointed of his 
end i hut as long as the name of Rome Eubaisls. or 
aa long aa learning, virtue, and liberty preserve any 
credit in the world, he will be great and glorious 
in the memory of all poaterity. 

As )o the other part of the charge, or the proof 
of his vanity, drawn from his boasting so freiguently 
of himaelf in hia Epeechea both to the senate and 
the people, though it may appear to a common 
reader to be abundantly confirmed by his writings, 
yet if we attend to Che circumstances of the times, 
and the part which he acted in them, we shall find 
it not only eicuBahle, but in some degree even 
necBBsary. The fate of Rome was now brought 
to a crisis, and the contending parties were making 
their last elforta either to oppress or preserve it. 
Cicero waa the head of those who stood up for its 
liberty, which entirely depended on the influence j 
of his counsels ; he bad many years, therefore, 
been the common mark of tbe rage and maUce of ' 
all whowere aiming nt illegal ponera, or a tyranny i 
in the BtaCf ; and while these were generally sup- 
ported by the military power of the empire, he had 
DO other arms or means of defeating tbem but his 
authority with the senate and people, grouadEd on 
the experience of his services and the persussion 
of his integrity, ao that, to obviate the perpetual 

cate the merit and good effects of his cuunsela, in 
order to confirm people in their onion and ad- 
herence to them, against the intrigues of those 
who were employing all arts to subvert them. 
" The frequent commemoration of his acts," aays 
Quiutilinn, " wsa not made so much for glory sg 
for defence ; to repel calumny, and vindicate his 
measures when they were attackedP.'' And this ia 
what Cicero himself declared in all his speeches: 
" that no man ever heard him speak of himself 
but when he was forced to it : that when he was 
urged with ficlitiona Crimea, it was hia custom to 
answer them with liis real services : and if ever he 
said anything glorious of himaelf, it was not through 
a fondnesa of praiae, but to repel an accusationi : 
that no man who hod been conversant in great 
affairs, and treated with particular euvy, could refute 
the contumely of an enemy, without touching npon 
bis own praises ; and after all hia labours for the 
common aalsty, if a just indignatioD had dranu from 
him at any time what might seem to be vain glorious, 
it might reasonably be forgiven to him': tliaC 
when others were silent about him, if he could not 
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then forbear to speak of himself, that indeed wonld 
be shamefnl ; but when he was injured, accused, 
exposed to popular odium, he must certainly be 
allowed to assert his liberty, if they would not 
snfTer him to retain his dignity'/' This, then, was 
the true state of the case, as it is evident from the 
facts of his history : he had an ardent love of glory, 
and an eager thirst of praise : was pleased, when 
living, to hear his acts applauded ; yet more still 
with imagining that they would ever be celebrated 
when he was dead : a passion which, for the reasons 
already hinted, had always the greatest force on the 
greatest souls : but it must needs raise our con- 
tempt and indignation to see every conceited 
pedant and trifling complainer, who know little of 
Cicero's real character, and less still of their own, 
presuming to call him the vainest of mortals. 

But there is no point of light in which we can 
▼iew him with more advantage or satisfaction to 
ourselves, than in the contemplation of his learn- 
ing, and the surprising extent of his knowledge. 
This shines so conspicuous in all the monuments 
which remain of him, that it even lessens the dig- 
nity of his general character, while the idea of the 
scholar absorbs that of the senator, and by con- 
sidering him as the greatest writer, we are apt to 
forget that he was the greatest magistrate also of 
Rome. We learn our Latin from him at school ; 
our style and sentiments at the Tcollege : here 
the generality take their leave of him, and sel- 
dom think of him more, but as of an orator, a 
moralist, or philosopher of antiquity. But it is 
with characters as with pictures ; we cannot judge 
well of a single part, without surveying the whole, 
since the perfection of each depends on its pro- 
portion and relation to the rest ; while in viewing 
them altogether, they mutually reiSect an additionid 
grace upon each other. His learning, considered 
separately, will appear admirable, yet much more 
BO, when it is found in the possession of the first 
statesman of a mighty empire : his abilities as a 
statesman are glorious ; yet surprise us still more, 
when they are observed in the ablest scholar and 
philosopher of his age : but a union of both these 
characters exhibits that sublime specimen of per- 
fection, to which the best parts with the best 
culture can exalt human nature ^ 

No man, whose life had been wholly spent in 
study, ever left more numerous or more valuable 
fruits of his learning, in every branch of science 
and the politer arts ; in oratory, poetry, philosophy, 
law, history, criticism, politics, ethics ; in each of 
which he equalled the greatest masters of his 
time ; in some of them, excelled all men of all 
times'^. His remaining works, as voluminous as 

veraatus, satis graviter contra inimici oontumeliam, sine 
sua laude respondere ? — 

Quanquam si me tantis laborlbus pro conmnmi salute 
perfunctum efferret aliquando ad gloriam in refutandis 
maledictis improborum hominum animi quidam dolor, 
quia non ignosceret ?— De Hams. Reap. 8. 

• Si, cum csteri de nobis silent, non etiam nosmet ips! 
taoemus, grave. Bed si IsBdimur, si accusamur, si in 
invidiam vocamur, profecto concedetis, at nobis libertatem 
retinere ilceat, si minus liceat dignitatem.^Pro Syll. 29. 

t Cum ad naturam eximiam atque illustrem accesserit 
ratio quaedam, conformatioque doctrine, torn illud nescio 
quid prcclanim ac singulare solere existere.— Pro Arch. 7' 

« M. Cicero in libro, qui inscriptus est de Jure civili in 
artero redigendo, verba haecposuit— [Aul. GelL L 22.] M. 
Tollius non modo inter agendum nunquam est destitatus 



they appear, are but a small part of what he really 
published ; and though many of these are come 
down to us maimed by time and the barbarity of 
the intermediate ages, yet they are justly esteemed 
the most precious remains of all antiquity; and 
like the Sibylline books, if more of them had 
perished, would have been equal still to any price. 

His industry was incredible, beyond the example 
or even conception of our days : this was the secret 
by which he performed such wonders, and recon- 
ciled perpetual study with perpetual affairs. He 
suffered no part of his leisure to be idle, or the 
least interval of it to be lost ; but what other 
people gave to the public shows, to pleasures, to 
feasts, nay, even to sleep, and the ordinary refresh- 
ments of nature, he generally gave to his books, 
and the enlargement of his knowledge'. On days 
of business, when he had anything particular to 
compose, he had no other time for meditating, but 
when he was taking a few turns in his walks, where 
he used to dictate his thoughts to his scribes, who 
attended him ^, We find many of his letters dated 
before day-light ; some from the senate, others 
from his m^ls, and the crowd of his morning 
levee*. 

No compositions afford more pleasure than the 
epistles of great men : they touch the heart of the 
reader, by laying open that of the writer. The 
letters of eminent wits, eminent scholars, eminent 
statesmen, are all esteemed in their several kinds ; 
but there never was a collection that excelled so 
much in every kind as Cicero's, for the purity of 
style, the importance of the matter, or the dignity 
of the persons concerned in them. We have about 
a thousand still remaining, all written after he was 
forty years old ; which are but a small part, not 
only of what he wrote, but of what were actually 
published after his death by his servant Tiro. For 
we see many volumes of them quoted by the 
ancients, which are utterly lost ; as the first book 
of his letters to Licinius Calvus ; the first, also, to 
Q. Axius ; a second book to his son ; a second, 
also, to Corn. Nepos ; a third book to J. Cssar ; 
a third to Octavius ; and a third, also, to Pansa ; 
an eig hth book to M. Brutus ; and a ninth to 

scientia Juris, sed etiam oomponere aliqua de eo cceperat. 
[Quint, xii. 3.] At M. Tullium, non ilium habemus 
Euphranorem, circa plurium artium species pnestantem. 
Bed in omnibus, quae in quoque laudantur, eminentissi- 
mum. — ^Ibid. 10. 

' Quantum caeteris ad suas res obeundas, quantum ad 
festos dies ludorum celebrandos, quantum ad alias volup- 
tates, et ipsam requiem animi et corporis oonceditur tem- 
porum: quantum alii tribuunt tempestivis oonriviis: 
quantum denique aleae, quantum pilae, tantum mihi ego- 
met ad haec studia reoolenda sumsero. — Pro Arch. 6. 

Cui fuerit ne otium quidem unquam otiosum. Nam 
quas tu commemoras legere te solere orationes, cum oti- 
osus sis, has ego scripsi ludis et feriis, ne omnino unquam 
essem otiosns.— Pro Plancio, 27. 

7 Ita quicquid conficio aut oogito, in ambulationis fere 
tempus confero. [Ad Quint. Frat. iii. 3.] Nam cum vacul 
temporis nihil haberem, et cum recreandae voculae causa 
mihi necesse esset ambulare, haeo dictavi ambulans. — Ad 
Att. iL 23. 

* Cum haec scribebam ante lucem. [Ad Quint. Frat iii. 2, 
7.] Ante lucem cimi scriberem contra Epicureos,deeodem 
oleo et opera exaravi nescio quid ad te, et ante lucem dedi. 
Deinde cum, somno repetito, simul cum sole experrectus 
essem. [Ad Att. xiiL 38.] Haec ad te scripsi apposita 
secunda mensa. [Ibid. 14. 6. 21. 15. 13.] Hoc paullulum 
exaravi ipsa in turba matutinae salutationis.— Ad Brut. 
U.4. 
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A.HIrtiiu, OfaOwMchidxceptuigsfenta J.Csaar 
and Brutui, kc havs notbing more left Ihsn tome 
scattered phrases and senHncee, gathereil from the 
UtiaDa of tbE old EriCiCB and grommariaDB*. 
/bat makes tbeae lettera still more estimable is, 
lal he had never designed them for the public, 
or kept any copies otlhem ; for the year hefore 
is deatli, when Atticus was making same inquiry 
■bout tbem, he sent him word that be had made 
no mllecdOD. and that Tim liad preserved only 
euty"". Here, then, wo may eipectlo see 
ne man, without disguise or affectation ; 
especially in his letters to Atticus, to whom ho 
talked with the same frankness as to himself; 
opened the rise and progress of each thought ; and 
neier entered into any aifair withont his partlcDlar 
■diice: so that these may be considered as the 
memoirs of bia times ; contaiuing the most authen- 
tic materials for the history of that age, and laying 
open the graunda and motives of all the great 
events that happened in if^ : and it ia the want of 
attention to them that makes the generality of 
wrilera on these times so mperficial, as well aa 
erroncoua, wliile they choose to transcribe the dry 
and imperfect relations of the later Greek his- 
torians, rather Chan take the paioa to extract the 
origioal account of liicta from one who was a 
principal aetor in tbem, 

In his familiar letters he affected no particular 
elegance or choice of words, but took the tirbt that 
occurred from commoa use and the language of 
'. Whenever he was disposed to joke, 
IS easy and natural, flawing always from 
the subject, and throwing out what came upper- 
most i DOT disdaining even a pun, when it served 
to make his friends bugh°. In lettera of comph- 
ment, some of which were addressed to the greatest 
men who ever lived, his inclinatjon to please is 
eiiiressed iu a manner agreeable to nature and 
reason, with the utmost delicacy, both of sentiment 
and diction, jet without any of those pompous 
titles and lofty epithets which modern custom has 
introduced into our commerce with the great, and 
falsely stamped with the name of politeness, though 
they are the real affapring of barbarism, and the 
effect of our degeneracy both in taste and manners. 
In hie political letters, all his maiims are drawn 
from an intimate knowledge of men and tbmgs ; he 
always touobca the point on which the affwr turns ; 
forenees the danger, and foretells the mischief; — 
which never failed to follow upon the neglect of his 
counsels ; of which there were so many instances, 
that, as an eminent writer of his own time observed 
of him, " his prudence seemed to be a kind of 
divination, which foretold everything that after- 
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<* Eplstolaa vero quDtldlaaia verWa teiare Bolemus.— Ep. 
Fam. la. SI. 

7.] In repmouhing jilitony (or' publish ing mo a 

in private letter».wh[iili,tf mftdn publlo, might be th 
fooliah and hnpercioeat ! ".—Phil, 11. 4. 



wards happened, with the veradty of a prophet'." 
But none of bis letters do him more credit than 
those of the recomn^endatory kind : the others 
show his wit and his parts, Uiese liis benevolence 
and his probity; he solicits Che interests of his 
friends with ail the warmth Bud force of words of 
which he was master, and alleges generally some 
personal reuson for his peculiar zeal in the cause, 
and that bis own honour was oonceroed in the 

But his lettera ate not more vatuable on any 
account than for their being the only monuments 
of that sort which remain to us from free Rome. 
They breathe the last words of expiring liberty ; a 
great part of them having been written in the very 

left in the honest and the brave, to the defence of 
their country. The advantage which they derive 
from thin ciroumstance will easily be observed, by 
comparing them with the episClos of the best and 
greatest who ilonriabed afterwards in imperial 
Rome. Pliny's letters are justly admired by men 
of taste : they show the scholar, the wit, the tine 
gentleman : yet we cannot but observe a poverty 
and barrenness through Che whole. Chat betrays 

terminate in private life ; there is nothing import. 
anC in policies ; no great affairs explained ; no 
account of the motives of public coun&els : he had 
borne all the same offices " "" . ■ .. 



pomla 









effect but nominal, conferred by a superior 
power, and administered by a superior will ; and 
with the old titles of consul and proconsul, wa 
want still the Btatesmap, the poliUcian, and the 
magistrate. In his provincial command, where 
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Cicero governed all things with a lupreme autho* 
rilf , and had kin^ ncteadaat on his urdera ; VVnif 

till he had firet coiuiitted aad obtained the leaie 
of Trajan'. 

His hislorii^al works are all loet : the comment- 
aries of his coniulBhip la Grcsek; the histor; of 
his own alTairs, to his return from eiile, in Latin 
Terse; and his Anecdotes ; aa well aa the pieces 
thai he pubUahcd on natural history, of which 
Pliny (guotea one, upon the wonders tif nature, and 
another on perfumes''. He was meditating, like- 
wise, a general hialory of Rome, to which be was 
frequentlj urged by bis friends, as the only man 
capable of adding that glory also to hia country, of 
excelling the Greeks in a species of writing which 
of all others was at that time the least cultivated by 
the Romansi. But he never found leisure to execute 
ao great a task ; yet has sketched out a plan of it, 
which, short as it is, seems to be the beat that can 
be formed for the design of a perfect history. 

He deciarea it to he " the first and fundamental 

law of history, that it ahould neither dare to say 

anything that was false, or fear to aay anything 

" at waa true, nor give any just auapicion either of 

voDT or disaffection : that m the relation of things 

e writer should observe the order of time, and 

Id also the description of places : that in all great 

id memorable transactions, he should flrst explain 

the counsels, then the acts, lastly the eventa : that 

'n the couosela he ahould interpose his own judg. 

nent on the merit of them : in the nets, should 

done 1 in the events, should show what share 
chance, or rashness, or prudence, had in them : 
that in regard to periona, he should describe, not 
only their particular actions, hut the lives and 
characters of all those who hear an eminent part 
in the story ; that he should illuatrate the whole 
in a clear, easy, natural style ; flowing with a per- 
petual smODlbneas and equability ; free from the 
iflectation of paints and sentences, or the rough- 
ness of judicial pleadings"." 

We bave no remains, likewise, of hia poetry, 
except some fragments occasionally iiitersperaed 
through his other writings ; yet these, as I have 



before 
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is poeticol genius, if it had been cultitated with 
>e same care, would not have been inferior to hia 

orstorinl. The two arts are so nearly allied, that 
lie one seems to imply a capacity 

for the other ; the taiae qualities being eaaential 







to tliem both ; a sprightly fancy, fertile invention, 
flowing and numerous diction. It wai in Cicero's 
time that the old rusticity of Che Latin mnse tirst 
began to be polished by the ornaments of dress 
and the harmony of numbers ; but the height of 
perfection to which it was carried after his death 
by the succeeding generslion, aa it left no room fi 
a mediocrity in poetry, ao i( quite eclipsed tbefan 
of Cicero. For the world always judges of things 
by comparison ; and because he was not so gre 
poet as Vitpl and Horace, he was decried sa n 
at all ; especially in the courts of Antony 
Augustus, where it waa a comphment to the si 
rei^n, and t, faihion conaoquently among their 
flatterers °, to make his character ridiculous, 
it lay open to them : hence flowed thnt 
illery, which aabsista to this day, t 



perpetual r 



And two bod lines, picked onl by the malice of 
enemies and transmitted to posterity, as a epeci- 
men of the rest, have served to damn many ttioD- 
sands of good ones : for Plutarch reckons him 
among the most eminent of the Roman poets : 
and Pliny the younger was proud of eraulaiing 
him in bis poetic character" ; and Quintilian 
seems to uharge the cavils of his cenaurers to a 
principle of malignity''. But his own verses carry 
the surest proof of their merit: being written in 
the beat manner of that age in which be lived, 
and in the style of Lucretius, whose poem he 
is said to have revised and corrected for its pub- 
lication, after Lucretiua'a deathi. This however 

generous patron of all the celebrated poela of his 
time ' ; of Acciua, Arcbias, Chilius, Lucreliua, 
Catullus : who pays his thanks to him in the fol- 
lowing lines, for some favour that he had received 
flrom him i 

Tully, mom etoKOBnt Hy far 



44 ^htDful Hondfl 
aae, OS mimh bolow 



csrpurD loaltgni.— Ilulnt. iL I. 

' AdJielB M. Tulllum mlra bcntgniUte poetarum ing< 
fovlBaa. [llln. Kp. ill. lA.] Vt an fanilllnri v)i» L. A 



Bat poetry yiat the nmnsement only, and relief 
of hia ocber stadies. El()<|uence was bis distin- 
guteliing talent — his sovereign attribute. To this 
be devoted all tlie faculties of bis soul, and attained 
a degree of perfection iu it, that no mortal cut 
rpBfiSed : so that, as a polite Uiatorian observes, 
Rome had but few orator* before blm wbom it 
could praise : none wbom itcnutd admire'." De- 
moslbencs was the pattern, by nhich he fomied 
bimself : whom he emulated with such Euccesa as 
to merit, what St. Jerome ealla that beautiful 
eloge : " Demostbenes bas snatched from Ihee tbe 
gior; flf being tlie first : thou From Demontbenes 
that of being the only orator'." Tbe genius, tbe 
capacity, the et;Ie and manner of tbem both, vers 
much Hie same ; their eloquence of that great, 
sublime and comprebenaive kind, which dignified 
every subject, and g:ave it all tbe force and beauty 
of which it was capable ; it was Chat roundueaa of 
gpeaking, ai the ancients call it, wiiere there was 
nothing either redundant or deficient : nothing 
■ ■ er to be added or retrenched ; their perfections 
B in all points so transcendent, and yet so simi- 
lar, tbat tbe critics are not agreed on which side 
a give tbe preference. Quintilian Indeed, the 
lost judicious of tbem, bas given it od the whole 
a Cicero; but if, aa others bare thought, Cicero 
sd not all the nerves, the enet^y, or, as he him- 
aelf calls it, tbe thunder of DemoatbEuea, he 
excelled him in tbe copiouBuesa and elegance of 
his diction, the variety of bis eentiments, and 
above all, in the vivacity of his wit. and smartness 
of his raillery. Demosthenes bad nothing jocoae 
or facetious iu him, yet by attempting aometimei 
to jeit, showed that the thing itself did not dis- 
please, but did not belong to him : for (aaLonginua 
aays) whenever be affected to be pleasant, he made 
himself ridiculous : and if be happened to raise a 
laugh, it was chiefly upon himself. Whereas 
Cicero, from a perpetual fund of wit and ridicule, 
had tbe power always to please, when be found 
himself unable to convince r and could put hia 
judges into good humour when he had cause to be 
afraid of their severity ; lo that, by the opportn- 
niCy of a well-timed joke, he 'is said to have 
preserved many of bis cUents from manifeat ruin*. 
Yet in all tbia height and fame of bis eloquence, 
there was another set of oratore at tbe same time 
in Rome : men of parts and learning, snd of tbe 
lirst quality ; who, while they acknowledged the 
priority of bis geoiuSi yet cenaured hia diction 
not truly Attic or claasical ; some calling It 




lur Iu Clcemne (ulaw urbanibu— [QuI^Ul- vL 3 ; Ibid. 
; Longin. do Subllin. D. 34.] Ul prs L Flacco. quora 
tuDilaruui rcum jMi opportunibile da nuuiifBiUaBliais 
ilnibUB eiemll, dia— Uaerob. tiat. U. 1. 



lonie and languid ; Others tumid and exuberant 
These men alfeeted a minute and fastidious correcl 
ness, pointed sentences, abort and eonciae periods 
without a syllable to spare in tbem, as If the per- 
fection of oralory constated in a frugality of words, 
and in crowding our senliments into the narrowest 
compaas* '. Tbe chief patrons of this taste were 
M. Brutus, Ltcinius Caivus, Asiniua PoUio, and 
Salluet, wbom Seneca aesina Co treat aa the author 
of the obscure, abrupt, and eenlenlioua style*. 
Cicero often ridicnles these pretenders to Attic 
elegance, as Judging of eloquence, not by tbe 
force of tbe art, but their onu weakneas ; and 
resolving to decry wbat they could not attain, snd 
to admire nothing but what they could imitate '' ; 
and though their way of epeaMng, be says, might 
please the ear of a critic or a scholar, yet it was not 
of tbat sublime and sonorous kind whoae end was not 
only to instruct but to move an audience ; an elo- 
quence born for the multitude, whose merit was 
alwaye shown by its effects of exciting admiration, 
and extorting shouts of applause, and on which there 
never woa any dilTerence of judgment between the 
learned and the populHce '. 

This was the genuine eloquence that prevailed 
in Rome as long ae Cicero lived. Hia were tho 
only speeches tbat were reliabed or admired by the 
city; while those Atticorators, aa they called them- 
selves, were generally deepiscd and frequently 
deserted by the audience in tbe midst of their 
haraugURsS But after Cicero's death and the 
ruin of tbe republic, the RomHu oratory sunk of 
course with its liberty, and a falae species univer- 
sally prevailed ; when instead of that elate, copious, 
and flawing eloquence which launched out freely 
into every aubjeet, there succeeded ■ guarded, dry, 
sententious kind, full of laboured turns and stu- 
died points, and proper only for tbe occasion on 
which it waa employed: the making panegyrics, 
aad servile compbments to their tyrants. This 
change of styhi may be observed in all their writers 
from Cicero's time to the younger Pliny, who car- 
ried it to its utmost perfection iu bis celebrated 
panegyric on the emperor Trajan, which aa it is 
justly admired for tbe elegance of diction, the 




beauty of sentiments, and the delicacy of its com- 
pliments, so is become in a manner the standard 
of fine speaking to modem times : where it is 
common to hear the pretenders to criticism des- 
canting on the tedious length and spiritless exuber- 
ance of the Ciceronian periods. But the superiority 
of Cicero*s eloquence, as it was acknowledged by 
the politest age of free Rome, so it has received 
the most authentic confirmation that the nature of 
things can admit, from the concurrent sense of 
nations ; which, neglecting the productions of his 
rivals and contemporaries, have preserved to us 
his inestimable remains, as a specimen of the most 
perfect manner of speaking, to which the language 
of mortals can be exalted ; so that, as Quintilian 
declared of him even in that early age, he has 
acquired such fame with posterity, that Cicero is 
not reckoned so much the name of a man as of 
eloquence itself. 

But we have hitherto been considering chiefly 
the exterior part of Cicero's character, and shall 
now attempt to penetrate the recesses of his mind, 
and discover the real source and principle of his 
actions, from a view of that philosophy which he 
professed to follow, as the general rule of his life. 
This, as he often declares, was drawn from the 
Academic sect, which derived its origin from So- 
crates, and its name from a celebrated gymnasium 
or place of exercise, in the suburbs of Athens, 
called the Academy, where the professors of that 
school used to hold their lectures and philoso- 
phical disputations '. Socrates was the first who 
banished physics out of philosophy, which till his 
time had been the sole object of it, and drew it off 
from the obscure and intricate inquiries into nature 
and the constitution of the heavenly bodies, to 
questions of morality, of more immediate use and 
importance to the happiness of man, concerning 
the true notions of virtue and vice, and the natural 
difference of good and ill? ; and as he found the 
world generally prepossessed with false notions on 
those subjects, so his method was, not to assert 
any opinion of his own, but to refute the opinions 
of others and attack the errors in vogue, as the 
first step towards preparing men for the reception 
of truth or what came the nearest to it, proba- 

« Apud posteros veto id consecutus, ut Cicero Jam non 
hominis, sed eloquentie nomen habeatur. — Quintil. x. 1. 

' Illi autem, qui Platonis instituto in Academia, quod 
est alterum gymnasium, coetus erant et aermones habere 
aoliti, e loci vocabulo nomen habuenint — Academ. i. 4. 

N.B. This celebrated place, which Serv. Sulpiciua calls 
the noblest gymnasium of the world, took its name from 
one Ecademufl, an ancient hero, who possessed it in the 
time of the Tyndaride. But famous as it was, it was 
purchased afterwards for about one hundred pounds, and 
dedicated to the public, for the convenience of walks and 
exercises for the citizens of Athens ; and was gradually 
improved and adorned by the rich, who had received 
benefit or pleasure from it, with plantations of groves, 
stately porticos, and commodious apartments, for the par- 
ticular use of the professors or masters of the Academic 
School, where several of them are said to have spent their 
lives, and to have resided so strictly, as scarce ever to have 
come within the city.— Ep. Fam. iv. 12; Plutarch, in 
Thes. 16 ; Diog. Laert. in Plato. §. 7 ; Plutarch. De Exil. 
603. 

s Socrates id quod constat inter omnes, primus a 

rebus occultis, et ab ipsa natura involutis-r-avocavisse 
philosophiam et ad vitam communem adduxisse, ut de 
virtutibus et vitiis, omninoque de bonis rebus et mails 
quaereret, Ac.— Ibid. ; it. Tusc. Quest, v. 4. 



bility ^. While he himself therefore professed to 
know nothing, he used to sift out the several doc- 
trines of all the pretenders to science, and then 
teaze them with a series of questions so contrived 
as to reduce them„by the course of their answers, 
to an evident absurdity and the impossibility ojf 
defending what they had at first affirmed ^ 

But Plato did not strictly adhere to the method 
of his master Socrates, and his followers wholly 
deserted it : for instead of the Socratic modesty 
of affirming nothing, and examining every thing, 
they turned philosophy as it were into an art, and 
formed a system of opinions, which they delivered 
to their disciples as the peculiar tenets of their 
sect^. Plato's nephew, Speusippus, who was left 
the heir of his school, continued his lectures as his 
successors also did in the Academy, and preserved 
the name of Academics ; whilst Aristotle, the 
most eminent of Plato's scholars, retired to an- 
other gymnasium called the Lyceum, where from a 
custom which he and his followers observed, of 
teaching and disputing as they walked in the por- 
ticos of the place, they obtained the name of 
Peripatetics, or the walking philosophers. These 
two sects, though differing in name, agreed gene- 
rally in things, or in all the principal points of 
their philosophy : they placed the chief happiness 
of man in virtue, with a competency of external 
goods ; taught the existence of a God, a Provi- 
dence, the immortality of the soul, and a future 
state of rewards and punishments ^ 

This was the state of the Academic school under 
five successive masters, who governed it after 
Plato : Speusippus, Xenocrates, Polemo, Crates, 
Crantor ; till Arcesilas the Sixth discarded at once 
all the systems of his predecessors, and revived 
the Socratic way of affirming nothing, doubting of 
all things, and exposing the vanity of the reigning 
opinions™. He alleged the necessity of making 
this reformation, from that obscurity of things 
which had reduced Socrates and all the ancients 
before him, to a confession of their ignorance ; he 
observed, as they had all likewise done, that the sen- 
ses were narrow, reason infirm, life short, truth 
immersed in the deep, opinion and custom every- 
where predominant, and all things involved in 
darkness °. He taught therefore, " that there 

b E quibus nos id potissimum consecuti sumus, quo So- 
cratem usum arbitrabamur ; ut nostram ipsi sententiam 
tegeremus, errore alios levaremus ; et in omni disputatione, 
quid esset simillumum veri quaereremua — Tusc. Qusst. v. 
4;it. L4. 

1 Socrates enim percunctando atque interrogando elicere 
solebat opiniones eorum, quibusoum disserebat— -De Fin. 
iLl. 

^ niam autem Sooraticam dubitationem de omnibus 
rebus, et nulla adfirmatione adhibita consuetudinem disser- 
endi reliquerunt. Ita facta est, quod minime Socrates 
probabat, ars quedam philosophic, et rerum ordo et de- 
scriptio disciplinae. — Academ. i. 4. 

1 Sed idem fons erat utrisque, et eadem rerum expeten- 
darum, fugiendarumque partitio. [Academ. i. 4, 6, 8.] 
Peripateticos et Academicos, nominibus differentes, re 
congruentes. — Ibid. ii. 5. 

>n Arcesilas primum, ex variis Platonis libris, sermoni- 
busque Socraticis hoc maxime arripuit, nihil esse certi, 
quod aut sensibus aut animo percipi possit — De Orat. 
iiLia 

° Non pertinacia sed earum rerum obscuritate, que ad 
confessionem ignorantis adduxerant Socratem, et— omnes 
paene veteres ; qui nihil cognosci, nihil percipi, nihil soirl 
posse dixerunt ; angustos sensus ; imbecillos animos ; bre- 
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ma no certain knowledge or percepCioa of a.117- 
thing in nature, nor any infallible criUsriun of 
trutli and fsJsehood 1 IhaC nothing waa bo dett^t- 



■ble a 



nothmi 



philosopher as to profess what was either false or 
anknowD la him ; thai: we ought to assert nothing 
dogroaticBlly, but in all cases to suspend our 
assent, and instead or pretending to certaint;, 
content onrselfea with nplnion gronnded on pruba- 
hility. which was all that a rational mind had to 
acqnieaee in." This waa called Uie new Academy, 
in distinction froin the Platonic, or the old, wbich 
maintained its credit donn to Cicero's time, b; a 
■uecession of able mastera, the chief of whom 
was CarneBdes, the fburth from Arcciilas, who 
carried it to its utmost height of glory, and is 
greatly celebrated by antiquity for the vivacity of 
bis wit and force of his eloquence ". 

We must not however imagine, that these Acade- 
mics continned doubting and fluctuating all their 
lises in scepticism and irresolotion, without any 
precise opinions, or settled |jriuciple of judging 
and actingn ; no, their rule wan as 






.t is fre 



quently explained by Cicero in many parts of his 
worts. " Wearenot of tlwt sort (saja he) whose 
mind is perpetually wandering in error, without 
any particular end or object of its pursuit 1 for 
what would such a mind or such a life indeed be 
worth which had no determinate rale or method of 
thinking and acting ? Bnt the difference between 
ns and the rest is, that whereas tbej call some 

one probable, the other improbable. For what 
reason then should not I pursue the probable, 
reject the contrary, and declining the arrogance of 
affirming, avoid the imputation of rashness, which 
of all things is the farthest removed from wis- 
dom*!?" Again : '* we do not pretend to say, that 
there is no such thing as tmth, but tliat all tmtha 
have some falsehoods anneied to them, of ao near 
a resemblance and similitude, ai to afford no 
certain note of distinction whereby to determine 
our judgment and assent : whence it follows also 
of course, that there are many things probable, 
which though not perfectly comprehended, yet on 
account of their attractive and specious appear- 
ance, are suflicieut to govern the Ufe of a wise 
man '.'' In another place, " there is no difference" 
(says he) " between na and those who pretend to 

tmth of what they mainUin ; whereas we have 
many probabihties which we readily embrace, bat 
dare not affirm. By this we preserve ow judgment 
free and unprejudiced, aud are under no necessity 




of defending what is prescribed and enjoined to 
us : whereas in the other sects men are tied down 
to certain doctrines, before they aro capable of 
judging what is the beat ; and in the moat infirm 
part of life, drawn either by the authority of a 
friend, or charmed with the first master whom 
they happen to hear, tbejr form a jodgmer 



ntben 
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by the tide, cleave to it 
as fast as the oyslep to the rock'." 

Thus the Academy beld the proper medinm 
between tlie rigour of the Stoic and Che indiflerence 
of the sceptic. The Stoics embraced all their doc< 
trines as so many fixed and immutable truths, from 
wbich it waa infamous to depart, and by making 
this their puint of honour, held all tbeir disciples 
in an inviolable attachment to them. The scepUca 
on the other band observed a perfect ueutrality 
towards all opinions, maintaining all of them to 
be eqnally qncertain t and that we could not affirm 
of anything that it waa this or that, since there 
waa OS much reason to take it for the one as for 
the otlier, or fur neither of them, and wbolly 
indifferent which of them we thought it to be ; 
thus they lived without ever engaging themselves 
on any aide of a question, directing their lives in 
the mean time by natural affections and the laws 
and cuatoma nf their conntrf '. Bnt the Acade- 
mics, bj adopting the probable instead of the 
tqnal poise between 






making 



jciple 



observe a moderation iu all 
and as Plutarch, who was one of them, tells ua, 
paying a great regard always to that old nuuim ; 
MTlSif Syo* i no quia nlmlB". 

As this sehoal then was in no particular opposi- 
tion to any, but an equal adversary to all, or rather 



icntentiir. Hi maffno argum^ita 
prittcIpiHm phitorojfhiee t*ie. 
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Of pMlMojihl/. PUlo hadeipraned the Bune sentiment 
belore him. where be rajs, that to wondifr at Wngr vof 
the tommtm qffeafioH /tfajAUataptttr,andwhatiiioHrgttVi 
Tilt, or a btginnlns, (0 pMlolopli^ lUelfi [In ThBKlat. p. 
ISA. edft-Sn-p.] whence ClcarudrBwat1iisinf«Tence,whlob 
be frequencly inculcates la other parts et his wuks. that 



■ Sell. EmpiricL, Fyrrhon. Hypdlyih 1 A. Ocll. ll. S. 

ly 'AKafiuiif ffvi/itros, iJwor^—Ja lib. de El spud 
Delph. 387 : It. lib. da Primo Frf(ldD./>h 
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to dogmatical philosophy in general, so every other 
Sect next to itself readily gave it the preference to 
the rest, which universal concession of the second 
place is commonly thought to infer a right to the 
first ' ; and if we reflect on the state of the heathen 
world, and what they themselves so often complain 
of, the darkness that surrounded them, and the 
infinite dissentions of the best and wisest on the 
fundamental questions of religion and morality ^ ; 
we must necessarily allow, that the Academic man- 
ner of philosophising was of all others the most 
rational and modest, and the best adapted to the 
discovery of truth, whose peculiar character it was 
to encourage inquiry, to sift every question to the 
bottom, to try the force of every argument till it 
had found its real moment, or the precise quantity 
of its weight '- This it was that induced Cicero 
in his advanced life and ripened judgment to desert 
the old Academy, and declare for the new : when 
from a long experience of the vanity of those sects 
who called themselves the proprietors of truth and 
the sole guides of life, and through a despair of 
finding anything certain, he was glad, after all his 
pains, to take up with the probable *. But the 
genius and general character of both the Academies 
was in some measure still the same : for the old, 
though it professed to teach a peculiar system of 
doctrines, yet was ever diffident and cautious of 
affirming, and the new only the more scrupulous 
and sceptical of the two ; this appears from the 
writings of Plato, the first master of the old, in 
which, as Cicero observes, ** nothing is absolutely 
affirmed, nothing delivered for certain, but all 
things freely inquired into, and both sides of the 
question impartitdly discussed ^.** Yet there was 
another reason that recommended this philosophy 
in a peculiar manner to Cicero : its being of all 
others the best suited to the profession of an 
orator, since by its practice of disputing for and 
against every opinion of the other sects, it gave 
him the best opportunity of perfecting his orato- 
rial faculty, and acquiring a habit of speaking 
readily upon all subjects. He calls it therefore the 
parent of elegance and copiousness, and declares 
that he owed all the fame of his eloquence not to 
the mechanic rules of the rhetoricians, but to the 
enlarged and generous principles of the Academy*^. 

' Acadejnico sapienti ab omnibus csterarum sectanim 
»— secundae partes dantur — ex quo potest probabiliter con- 
fici, eum recte primum esse suo judicio.^'qui omnium 
csterorum judicio sit secundus.— Fragment.' Academ. ex 
Augustin. 

T De Nat. Deor. I. 1, 3 ; Academ. ii. 3 ; i. 13.' 

* Neque nostrs disputationes quiequam aliud agunt, 
nisi ut, in utramque partem disserendo, eliciant et tan- 
quam exprimant aliquid, quod aut verum sit, aut ad id 
quam proximo accedat.— Academ. ii. 3. 

• Relictam a te, inquit, veterem jam, tractari autem 
novam. [Ibid. 4.] Ultra enim quo progrediar. quam ut 
▼erisimilia videam, non habeo : certa dicent hi, qui et 
percipi ea posse dicunt, et se sapientes profitentur. [Tusc. 
Quaest. i. 9.] Sed ne in maximis quidem rebus, quidquam 
adhuc inveni firmius, quod tenerem, aut quo judicium 
meum dirigerem, quam id, quodcumque mihi simillimum 
veri videretur, cum ipsum illud verum in ocoulto lateret. 
— Orator.^n. 

*> Cujus in libris nihil affirmatur, et in utramque partem 
multa disseruntur, de omnibus quaeritur, nihil certi dici- 
tur.— Academ. i. 13. 

« Itaque mihi semper Academiaeconsuetudo, de omnibus 
rebus in contrarias x)arte8 disserendi, non ob eam causam 
i solum placuit, quod aliter non posset quid in quaque re 



This school however was almost deserted in 
Greece and had but few disciples at Rome, when 
Cicero undertook its patronage, and endeavoured 
to revive its drooping credit. The reason is 
obvious : it imposed a hard task upon its scholars 
of disputing against every sect and on every ques- 
tion in philosophy ; and '' if it was difficult," (as 
Cicero says) '' to be master of any one, how much 
more of them all ?** which was incumbent on those 
who professed themselves Academics **. No wonder 
then that it lost ground everywhere, in propor- 
tion as ^Hse and luxury prevailed, which naturally 
disposed piaople to the doctrine of Epicurus, in 
relation to which there is a smart saying recorded 
of Arcesilas : who being asked why so many of all 
sects went over to the Epicureans, but none ever 
came back from them, replied, ** that men might 
be made eunuchs, but eunuchs could never become 
men again*." 

This general view of Cicero's philosophy, will 
help us to account in some measure for that 
difficulty which people frequently complain of, 
in discovering his real sentiments, as well as for 
the mistakes which they are apt to fall into in that 
search ; since it was the distinguishing principle of 
the Academy to refute the opinions of others, rather 
than declare any of their own. Yet the chief 
difficulty does not lie here, for Cicero was not scru- 
pulous on that head, nor afifected any obscurity in 
the delivery of his thoughts, when it was his busi- 
ness to explain them ; but it is the variety and 
different character of his several writings that per- 
plexes the generality of his readers, for wherever 
they dip into his works, they are apt to fancy 
themselves possessed of his sentiments, and to 
quote them indifferently as such : whether from 
his orations, his dialogues, or his letters, without 
attending to the peculiar nature of the work, or 
the different person that he assumes in it. 

His orations are generally of the judicial kind ; 
or the pleadings of an advocate whose business it 
was to make the best of his cause ; and to deliver, 

verisimile sit inveniri, sed etiam quod esset ea maxima 

dicendi exercitatio [Tusc. Quest ii. 3; Quintil. xii. 2.] 

Ego autem fateor ; me oratorem, si modo sim, aut etiam 
quicumque sim, non ex rhetorum officinis, sed ex Acade- 
mic spatiis extitisse. [Orator, sub init.'} Nns ea philoso- 
phia plus utimur, quae peperit dicendi copiam. — Prooem. 
Paradox.' 

^ Quam nunc propemodum orbam esse in Graecia intel- 
ligo — ^nam si singulas disciplinas percipere magnum est, 
quanto mt^us omnes ? quod facere iis necesse est, quibus 
propositum est, veri reperiendi causa, et contra omnes 
philosophos, et pro omnibus dicere.— De Nat. Deor. L 5. 

« Diog. Laert. de Arcesila. — 

Diogenes Laertius, and some later writers, speak of a 
third or Middle Academy between the Old and the New, 
in which they are commonly followed by the modems, who 
make Plato the founder of the Old ; Arcesilas of the Mid- 
dle ; Cameades of the New. [See Stanley's Lives of Phi- 
losoph. in Cameadea] But there was no real groimd for 
such a distinction : since Cicero never mentions any other 
but the Old and the New : and expressly declares the last 
to have subsisted under that denomination, doum to hit 
own days, as well under Cameades, as Arcesilas : and so 
far from splitting them into three Academies, Cicero's 
master, Philo, maintained constantly in his books, that 
there never was in reality any more than one ; grounding 
his argument on what I have observed above ; the similar 
nature and genius of the two. [Academ. i. 4.] Perturbatri- 
cem autem harum omnium rerum Academiam, hanc ab 
Arcesila et Carneade recentem, exoremus ut sileat— De 
Leg. i. la 
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not 10 much vhat wis true as wlist woi UBeful to 
his client ; the patronage of tnith belonging in such 
cttes to the judge and not to the pleader'. It 
would be sbaurd tlierefore to recguirc a scrapulous 

them: tlie thing do«a not admit of it ; and he him. 
Eclf forbids us to eipect it ; and in one of diose 
onidoDB franklf declares the true nature of them 
■11 — "That man," sa^a be, " is much mistaken who 
thinks, that in these judicial pleadinga he haa an 
authentic apeciroen of our opinions : they are the 
speeches of the cauaei and the times ; not of the 
mGD or the advocates : if the causes could speak 
for themaelves, nobody would emplo; an orator i 
. .Tit, we are employed to apeak, not what we would 
undertake to HSrm upon our authority, but what 
is suggested by the cause and the thing itself <." 
Agreeably to thii notion, Quintiltan tells us, "that 
thoie who are truly wise and have apent their time 
in public affairs, aud not tn idle disputes, though 
tbey have resolved with themselves to be strictly 
honest in all their actionSi jet will not scruple to 
use every argument that can be of service to the 
cause which they haie undertakeu to defend''." 
In his orations therefore, where we often meet with 
the sentences and maxims of philoaophy, we cannot 
always take them forbiaonn, but as topics applied 
to move his audience, or to add an air of gravity 
«nd probability to his speech'. 

His letters indeed to familiar friends, and espe- 
oially those to Atttcus, place the real man bctore 
OS, and lay open bis very heart ; yet in these some 
distinction mast necessarilf be observed ; for in 
letters of complimcDt, condolence, or recommen- 
dation, or where be is soliciting any point of 
importance, he adapts his arguments to the occa- 
■ioD, and uses such as would induce his friend the 
moat readily to grant what he desired. But as his 
letters in general seldom touch upon any queatioos 
of philosophy, except slightly and incidentally, ao 
they will afford very Httle help to na in the dis. 
covery of his pbiloaopbical opinions, which are the 
subject of the present inquiry, and for which we 
must wholly recur to his philosophical works. 

Now the general purpose of these works was, to 
give a history rather of the ancient philosophy than 

folio w-ciliienH in their own language, whatever the 
philosophers of all sects, and in all ages, had 
taught on every important qaeelion, in order to 
enlarge their minds and reform their morals ; and 
to employ himself the most osefully to his country 
at a time when arms and a superior force had 
deprived him of the power of serving it in any 
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other way K This he declares in his treatise called 
De Finibos, or on the chief good or i 
that upon the Nature of the Goda ; it 
Disputations j and in his book on ihe Academio 
Philosophy : in all which he sometimes takes npon 
himself the part of a Stoic ; sometimes of an £pi- 
cureao ; sometimes of the Peripatetic ; for the sake 
of explaining wiEh more authority the different 
doctrlnea of each sect : and as he assumes the 
person of the one to confute the other, so in bis 
proper character of an Academic, he sometimes 
disputes against them all: while the nnwary reader, 
not reflecting on the nature of dialogaea, takes 
Cicero still for the perpetual speaker; and under 
that mistake, often quotes a sentiment for his that 
was delivered by him only in order to be confutei 
But in these dialogues aa in all his other worki 
wherever he treats any subject professedly, orgivi 
a judgment upon it deliberately, either in his ow 
perbon or that of an Academic, (here he delivei 
hia own opinions : and where he himself does not 
appear in the scene, he takes care usually to iuform 
us to which of the characters he baa assigned the 
patronage of his own sentiments ; who was gene- 
rally the principal speaker of the dialogue ; as 
Craasus in his treatise on the Orator; Stnpio, in 
that on the Republic; Cato in hia piece on old age. 
This key will let us into his real thoughts, anil 
eikable us to trace his genuine notions through 
every part of his writings ; from which 1 aboil n 
proceed to give a short abstract of them. 

As to physics or iiatutnl philosophy, he seems 
have had the same notion with Socrates, thai 
minute and particular attention to it, and the 
making it the sole end and object of our inquiries, 
was a study rather curious than profitable, and 
contributing but little to the improvement of human 
life'. For though be was perfectly acquainted 
with the various systems of all the phiUiiopbers of 
any name from the earliest anti<|uity, and has 
explained them all in his works ) yet he did n 
think it north while, mther to form any disti 
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Prom his account however of those a_ 
may observe, that several of the fuodameutal prii 
ciptes of the modern philosophy which pass for tl 
original discoveries of these later timea, are tl; 
revival rather of ancient notions maintained by 
some of the first philosophers of whom we hs 
any oolioe in history : as the motion of the eart 
(he antipodes ; a vacuum ; and a universal grai 
tatioD, or attractive quahty of matter ; which holds 
the world in its present form and order". 

But in all the great points of religion and mo- 
rality which are of more immediate relation to 
the happiness of roan, the being of a God ; a Pro- 
vide nee ; the immortality of the soul; a future 
stale of rewards and punishments ; and the eternal 
diHereuce of good and ill ; he has largely and 
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clearly declared his mind in many parts of his 
writings. He maintained, that there was one God 
or supreme Being; incorporeal, eternal, self- 
existent ; who created the world by his power, and 
sustained it by his providence. This he inferred 
from the consent of all nations; the order and 
beauty of the heavenly bodies ; the evident marks 
of counsel, wisdom, and a fitness to certain ends, 
observable in the whole and in every part of the 
visible world ; and declares that person unworthy 
of the name of man who can believe all this to have 
been made by chance, when with the utmost stretch 
of human wisdom we cannot penetrate the depth 
of that wisdom which contrived it". 

He believed also a divine Providence constantly 
presiding over the whole system, and extending its 
care to all the principal members -of it, with a 
peculiar attention to the conduct and actions of 
men, but leaving the minute and inferior parts to 
the course of his general laws. This he collected 
from the nature and attributes of the Deity ; his 
omniscience, omnipresence, and infinite goodness; 
that could never desert or neglect what he had 
once produced into being : and declares, that 
without this belief there could be no such thing as 
piety or religion in the world**. 

He hdd likewise the immortality of the soul, 
and its separate existence after death in a state of 
happiness or misery. This he inferred from that 
ardent thirst of immortality which was always the 
most conspicuous in the best and most exalted 
minds, from which the truest specimen of their 
nature must needs be drawn: from its unmixed 
and indivisible essence, which had nothing sepa- 
rable or perishable in it : from its wonderful 
powers and faculties ; its principle of self-motion ; 
its memory, invention, wit, comprehension ; which 
were all incompatible with sluggish matter p. 

n Nee Deus ipse— alio modo intelligi potest, nisi mens 
soluta quedam et libera, segregata ab omni concretione 
mortali, omnia sentiens et movens, ipsaque prsdita motu 
sempitemo. [Tusc Quaest. i. 27.] Bed omnes gentes, una 
lex et sempitema et immortaHs uontinebit, unusque erit 
quasi magister, et imperator omnium Deus.—Fragm. lib. 
iii. de Repub. — 

Ut porro firmissimum hoc adferri videtur, cur deos esse 
credamus, quod nulla gens tam fera,— cujus mentem non 
imbuerit deonmi opinio— omni autem in re consensio 
omnium gentium lex naturae putanda est.— [Tusc. Quaest. 
i. 14.] Haec igitur et talia innumerabilia cum cernimus ; 
possumusne dubitare, quin his praesit aliquis vel effector, 
(si haec nata sunt, ut Platoni videtur,) vel, (si semper fue- 
runt, ut Aristoteli placet) moderator tanti operis et 
muneris. [Ibid. 28.] Id est primum, quod inter omnes, nisi 
admodum impios, convenit, mihi quidem ex animo exuri 
non potest, esse deos. [Nat. Deor. iii. 3.] Esse praestantem 
aliquam, aetemamque naturam, et earn suspiciendam, 
admirandamque hominum generi, pulchritude mimdl, 
ordoque rerum ccelestium cogit conflteri. [De Divin. ii. 72.] 
Quae quanto consilio gerantur, nullo consilio assequi pos- 
sumus.— De Nat. Deor. ii. 38. 

o De maxima autem re, eodem modo ; divina mente 
atque natura mundum universum atque maximas ejus 
partes administrari— [De Fin. iv. 5.] Quam vim animum 
esse dicunt mundi, eandemque esse mentem sapientiam- 
queperfectam ; quem Deum appellant, omniumque rerum, 
quae sunt ei subjectae, quasi prudentiam quandam, proou- 
rantem coelestta mazime, deinde in terrisea, quae pertinent 
ad homines.— Academ. i. 8 ; Nat. Deor. i. 2, 44 ; ii. 66 ; iii. 36. 

P Quod quidem ni ita se haberet, ut animi immortales 
essent, baud optimi cujusque animus maxime ad immor- 
talitatem niteretur. [Cato. 23.] Num dubitas, quin speci- 
men naturse capi debeat ex optima quaque natura?— 



The Stoics fancied that the soul was a subtilised 
fiery substance, which survived the body after 
death and subsisted a long time, yet not eternally ; 
but was to perish at last in the general confla- 
gration. In which they allowed, as Cicero says, 
the only thing that was hard to conceive, its separate 
existence from the body ; yet denied what was not 
only easy to imagine, but a consequence of the 
other, its eternal duration i. Aristotle taught, that 
besides the four elements of the material world, 
whence all other things were supposed to draw 
their being, there was a fifth essence or nature, 
peculiar to God and the soul, which had nothing 
in it that was common to any of the rest'. This 
opinion Cicero followed and illustrated with his 
usual perspicuity in the following passage. 

" The origin of the human soul," says he, " is 
not to be found anywhere on earth ; there is nothing 
mixed, concrete, or earthly ; nothing of water, 
air, or fire in it. For these natures are not sus- 
ceptible of memory, intelligence, or thought ; have 
nothing that can retain the past, foresee Uie future, 
lay hold on the present ; which faculties are purely 
divine, and could not possibly be derived to man 
except from God. The nature of the soul therefore 
is of a singular kind ; distinct from these known 
and obvious natures : and whatever it be that feels 
and tastes, that lives and moves in us> it must be 
heavenly and divine, and for that reason eternal. 
Nor is God indeed himself, whose existence we 
clearly discover, to be comprehended by us in any 
other manner, but as a free and pure mind, clear 
from all mortal concretion ; observing and moving 
all things ; and indued with an eternal principle of 
self-motion : of this kind, and of the same nature, 
is the human soul'." 

As to a future state of rewards and punishments, 
he considered it as a consequence of the soul's im^* 
mortality ; deducible from the attributes of God, 
and the condition of man's life on earth ; and 
thought it so highly probable, "that we could 
hardly doubt of it," he says, "unless it should 
happen to our minds, when they look into them- 
selves, as it does to our eyes, when they look too 
intensely at the sun, that finding their sight dazzled 
they give over looking at aU*. In this opinion he 
followed Socrates and Plato, for whose judgment 
he professes so great a reverence, that if they had 
given no reasons, where yet they had given many, 
he should have been persuaded (he says) by their 
sole authority". Socrates therefore (as he tells us) 

[Tusc. Quaest. 1. 14.] Sic mihi persuasi, sic sentio, cum 
tanta celeritas animorum sit, tanta memoria praeterito- 
nun, futurorumque prudentia, tot artes, tot scientiae, tot 
inventa, non posse eam naturam, que res eas contineat, 
esse mortalem: cumque semper agitetur animus, &o.— 
Cato. 21. Tusc. Quaest. i. 23, 25, 26, dec— De Amicit 4. 

q Zenoni Stoieo animus ignid videtur. [Tusa Quaest. i. 
9.] Stoici autem usuram nobis largiuntur, tanquam com!- 
cibus ; diu mansuros aiunt animos, semper negant— qui, 
quod in tota hao causa difficillimum est, suscipiunt, posse 
animum manere corpore vacantem : illud autem, quod 
non modo facile ad credendum est, sed, eo ooncesso quod 
volunt, consequens idcirco, non dant, utcum diu perman- 
serit ne intereat.— Ibid. i. 31, 32. 

' Ibid. 10. • Ibid. 27. 

*■ Nee vero de hoc quisquam dubitare i>088et, nisi idem 
nobis aocideret diligenter de animo oogitantibus, quod his 
saepe usu venit, qui acriter oculis deficientem solem intue- 
rentur, ut aspectum omnino amittarent, &c.— Tusc. Quaest 
L30. 

u Ibid. 21 ; De Amicit. 4. 
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declired in Ms dying speech, " that tbere wen 
iroys appointed to humaa sodIs nt their departure 
froni the body : that those who had bEen iaimersed 
in senEu&l pleasures and lusla. and had poll 
themselves with privute vices or puhlic eri 
agninst their cauaCrj, took tin obscure and dev 
road, remote from the seat snd assemblf of (he 
gads ; whilst those who had preserved their integrilf 
and received little or no cantagion from the body, 
from which they had constantly abstracted them- 
selves, and in the bodies of men imitated the life 
of the gods, had an easy ascent tying open before 
them to those gods from whom they derived their 

From what baa already been said, the reader will 
eaEolj imagine what Cicero'a opinioo must have 
been concertiin; the religion of his oonntry : for i 
mind enlightened by the noble ptinoiples jus 
stated, could oot possibly harbour a thought of 
the truth or divinity of so absnrd • worship : and 
the liberty, which not only be, but nil the old 
writers take, in ridiculing the charactera of their 
gods, and the fictiona of their infernal tarmeator, 
shows that there was not a man of liberal education, 
who did not consider it as an engine of state or 
political system, contrived for the uses of govern- 
ment, and to keep the people in order : in this 
light Cicero always commends it as a wise insti- 
tution, singularly adapted to the genius of Rome ; 
and constantly inculcates an adherence to its 
as the duty of aU good citizens*. 

Their rehgionconaiatedDftwa principal branches; 
the observation of the anapioBs, and the worship of 
the gods : the first was instituted by Romulus, the 

lond by his successor Numa: who drew up a 

ual or order of ceremonies to be observed in the 
diiferent sacrilices of their several deities : to these 
a third part was afterwards added ; relating to 
divine admonitiDns from portents, monstrous births, 
the entrails of beasts in sacrifice, and Che pro- 
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phecies of the Sibyls* 

presided over the auspices, as'lhe supreme ii 

preters of the will of Jove, and determined what | 

signs were propitions and what ii 

priests were the judges of all the other cases I 

relating to religion ; oa well of what concerned the ] 

public worship as that of priv 

Now the priests of all denominations were of the 
first nobility of Rome; and the augurs especially 

passed through all the dignities of the republic, 
and by their power over the auspices, could put an 
immediate stop to all proceedings, and dissolve at 
once all the assemblies of the people convened for 
public business. The interpretation of the Sibyls' 
prophecies was vested in the decemviri, 'or guardians 
of the Sibylline books ; ten persons of distinguished 
rank, chosen nsnally from the priests : and the 
province of interpreting prodigies and inspecting 
Che entrails,, belonged to the haruspices, wlio were 
the servants of the public, hired to attend the 
magistrates in all tbeir sacrifices, an " 
failed to accommodate their answers to the views 
of those who employed them, and to whose pro- 
tection they owed their credit and their livelihood. 
Thia constitation of a rehgion among a people 
naturally superstitions, necessarily threw the chief 
influence in affairs into the bands of the senate, 
and the better sort ; who by this advantage fre- 
quently checked the violences of the populace, and 
the factious attempts of the tribunes' ; ED Chat it 
is perpetually applauded by Cicero as the main 
bulwark of the republic, though considered all Che 
while by men of sense as merely political, and of 
human iuventioa. The only part that admitted 
any dispute concerning ita origin was augury, or 
their method of divining by auspices. The Stoics 
held that God, out of his goodness to man, he ' 
imprinted on the nature of things certain marks i 
notices of future events ; as on the entrails i 
beasts, the Sight of birds, thunder, and other cele 
Cial signs, which, by long observation, and tt 

" reduced to an m"C, by 

which the meaning of each sign might be deter- 
mined, and applied to the event that was signified 
by it. This they called artilicisl divination, in 
distinction from the natural, which they supposed 
to flow from an instinct or native power implanted 
in the soul, which it eierted always with the 
greatest efficacy when it was the most free and 
disengaged from the body, as in dreams and mad- 
ness''. But thia notion was generally ridiculed by i 
the other philosophers ', and of all the college of I 
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augars, there was but one at this time who main- 
tained it, Appius Claudius ; who was laughed at 
for his pains by the rest, and called the Pisidian*' : 
it occasioned however a smart controversy between 
him and his colleague Marcellus, who severally 
published books on each side of the question ; 
wherein Marcellus asserted the whole affair to be 
the contrivance of statesmen ; Appius, on the 
contrary, that there was a real art and power in 
divining, subsisting in the augural discipline, and 
taught by the augural books'. Appius dedicated 
this treatise to Cicero ' ; who, though he preferred 
Marcellus's notion, yet did not wholly agree with 
either, but believed that augury might probably 
be instituted at first upon a persuasion of its 
divinity; and when, by the improvement of arts 
and learning, that opinion was exploded in suc- 
ceeding ages, yet the thing itself was wisely retained 
for the sake of its use to the republic^. 

But whatever was the origin of the religion of 
Rome, Cicero's religion was undoubtedly of hea- 
venly extraction, built, as we have seen, on the 
foundation of a God, a Providence, an immortality. 
He considered this short period of our life on earth 
as a state of trial, or a kind of school ; in which 
we were to improve and prepare ourselves for that 
eternity of existence which was provided for us 
hereafter : that we were placed therefore here by 
the Creator, not so much to inhabit the earth as to 
contemplate the heavens ; on which were imprinted 
in legible characters all the duties of that nature 
which was given to us. He observed, that this 
spectacle belonged to no other animal but man, to 
whom God, for that reason, had given an erect and 
upright form, with eyes not prone or fixed upon 
the ground, like those of other animals, but placed 
on high and sublime, in a situation the most proper 
for this celestial contemplation ; to remind him' 
perpetually of his task, and to acquaint him with 
the place from which he sprung, and for which he 
was finally designed ^ He took the system of the 
world, or the visible works of God, to be the pro- 
mulgation of God's law, or the declaration of his 
will to mankind ; whence, as we might collect his 
being, nature, and attributes, so we could trace 

« Quem irridebant collegse tui, eumque turn Pisidam, 
tum Soranmn augurum esse dicebant.— Ibid. 47. 

The Pisidians were a barbarous people of the lesser 
Asia ; famous for their superstitious observation of the 
auspices, or their divination by the flight of birds.— De Di- 
vin. i. 41, 42. 

' Bed est in collegio vestro inter Marcellum et Appinm, 
optimos augures, magna dissensio :— cum alteri placeat, 
auspicia ista ad utilitatem reipublicse composita ; alteri 
disoiplina vestra quasi divinare prorsus posse videatur. — 
De Leg. ii. 13. 

g nio libro augurali, quem ad me amantissime scrip- 
turn, suavissimum misisti Ep. Fam. iii. 4. 

l» Non enim sumus ii nos augures, qui avium, reliquo- 
rumque signorum observatione futura dicamus : et tamen 
credo Romulum, qui urbem auspicate condidit, habuisse 
opinionem, esse in providendis rebus augurandi scientiam. 
Errabat multis in rebus antiquitas, &c.— De Divin. ii. 33. 

* Bed credo deos sparsisse animos in corpora humana, 
ut essent qui terras tuerentur, quique coelestium ordinem 
contemplantes, imitarentur eum vitae mode et constantia, 
&c. [Cato. 21.] Nam cum caeteras animantes abjecisset 
ad pastum, solum hominem erexit, ad ccelique quasi cog- 
nationis, domiciliique pristini conspectum excitavit. [De 
Leg. 19.] Ipse autem homo ortus est ad mundum contem- 
plandum et imitandiun, nullo modo perfectus, sed est quae- 
dam particula perfecti.— Nat. Deor. ii. 14, 56. 



the reasons also and motives of his acting ; till by 
observing what he had done, we might learn what 
we ought to do, and, by the operations of the 
divine reason, be instructed how to perfect our 
own, since the perfection of man consisted in the 
imitation of God. 

From this source he deduced the origin of all 
duty or moral obligation ; from the will of God, 
manifested in his works ; or from that eternal rea- 
son, fitness, and relation of things, which is dis- 
played in every part of the creation. This he calls 
the original, immutable law ; the criterion of good 
and ill ; of just and unjust ; imprinted on the 
nature of things, as the rule by which all human 
laws are to be formed ; which, whenever they 
deviate from this pattern, ought (he says) to be 
called anything rather than laws ; and are in effect 
nothing but acts of force, violence, and tyranny : 
that to imagine the distinction of good and ill not 
to be founded in nature but in custom, opinion, or 
human institution, is mere folly and madness; 
which would overthrow all society, and confound 
all right and justice amongst men'' : that this was 
the constant opinion of the wisest of all ages ; who 
held that the mind of God, governing all things by 
eternal reason, was the principal and sovereign law ; 
whose substitute on earth was the reason or mind 
of the vrise : to which purpose there are many 
strong and beautiful passages scattered occasionally 
through every part of his works ^ 

" The true law,'* says he, **is right reason, con- 
formable to the nature of things ; constant, eternal, 
diffused through all ; which calls us to duty by 
commanding, deters us from sin by forbidding ; 
which never loses its influence with the good ; nor 
ever preserves it with the wicked. This cannot 
possibly be overruled by any other law, nor abro- 
gated in the whole or in part ; nor can we be 
absolved from it either by the senate or the people : 
nor are we to seek any other comment or inter- 
preter of it but itself; nor can there be one law at 
Rome, another at Athens ; one now, another here- 
after ; but the same eternal, immutable law, com- 
prehends all nations at all times under one common 
Master and Governor of all, God. He is the 
inventor, propounder, enactor of this law ; and 

^ Bed etiam modestiam quandam oognitio rerum coeles- 
tium adfert iis, qui videant, quanta sit etiam apud deos 
moderatio, quantus ordo ; et magnitudinem animi, deo- 
rum opera et facta cementibus ; justitiam etiam, cum 
cognitum habeas, quid sit summi rectoris et domini 
numen, quod consilium, quae voluntas ; cigusad naturam 
apta ratio vera ilia et summa lex a philosophis dicitur. — 
De Fin. iv. 5. 

Nos legem bonam a mala, nulla alia nisi naturae norma 
dividere possumus. Nee solum Jus et injuria natura diju- 
dicantur, sed omnino omnia honesta ac tiurpia; nam et 
communis intelligentia nobis notas res efficit, easque in 
animis nostris inchoat, ut honesta in virtute ponantur, in 
vitiis turpia. Ea autem in opinione existimare, non in 
natura posita, dementis est. [De L^. L 16.] Erat enim 
ratio profecta a rerum natura ; et ad recte faciendum im- 
pollens, et a delicto avocans ; quae non tum demum incipit 
lex esse, cum scripta est, sed tum, cum orta est: orta 
autem simul est ciun mente divina : quamobrem lex vera, 
atque princeps, apta ad jubendum et ad vetandum, recta 
est ratio summi Jovis, &c — De L^. ii. 4, 6, &c. 

1 Hanc igitur video sapientissimorum fuisse sententiam, 
legem neque hominum ingeniis excogitatam, nee scitum 
aliquod esse populorum, sed aetemum quiddam, quod uni- 
versum mundum regeret, imperandi, prohibendique sapi- 
entia, &c.— Ibid. dec. 
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whosoever will not obey it, must iirel reaounce 
himself and throw off the nature of man ; by doing 
whioh, ho will anffer the greBtest punisbment, 
though be sbonld escape all the other torments 
which are cominonly heliercd to be prEpared for 
the wicked"." 

In another place he tella us, that tlie study of 
this Ian was the only thing which could tench ue 
that moat important of all lessons, said to be pre- 
scribed by the Pythian oracle, to knoi 
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uuivereal Byatani ; the relation that we bear to all 
other beings ; and the purposes for which we were 
sent into the world. "When a man," says he, "has 
attentively surveyed the beavena, the earth, the 
sea, and all thin^ in them ; obaerved whence they 
sprung, and whither they all tend : when and how 
they are ta end ; what part is mortal and perish- 
able, what divine and eternal ; when he has almost 
reached and touched, aa it were, the govBrnor and 
ruler of them all, and discovered himself not to be 
coulined to the walls of any certain place, hut a 
citizen of the world, as of one common city ; in this 
raagniAceat view of things, in this enlarged prospect 
and knowledge of nature, good godsl haw will he 
learn to know himself I Haw will he contemn, 
deapiae, and set at nought alUboae things which the 
vulgar Esteem the moat splendid and glorious" I " 
Hieae were the principles on which Cicero built 
his religion and morality, which abine indeed 
through all his writings, but were largely and 
eiplicitly illustrated by him in his treatises on 
Government, and on Laws ; to which headded after- 
wards his book of Offices, to make the schema 
oomplete ; volumes, which, as the elder Pliny 
says to the emperor Titus, oaghC not only to be 
read, bat to he got by heart". The first and 
greatest of these works is lost, excepting a few 
fragments, in which he had delivered his real 
thoughts so professedly, that in a letter to Atticoa, 
be calls those six hooka on the Kepublic so many 
pledges given to his country for the integrity of 
bia Ufe, from which, if ever he swerved, be could 
never have the ftce to look iuto them again p. In 
hi.s book of Laws, be pursued the same ailment, 
and dednced the origin of law from the will of the 
supreme God. These two pieces therefore contain 
his belief, and the book of Offices his practice : 
where he baa traced out all the duties of man, or a 
rule of life conformable to the divine principles, 
which ho had established in the other two ; to 
which he often refera, as to the foandation of his 
whole system''. This work was one of the last 
that he finished for the use of his son, to whom he 
being desirous, in the decline of 



s life, 



him the a 



bad governed it ; and teach him the way 
of passing through the world with innocence, 
virtue, and Crae glory, to an immortaUty of happi- 
ness : where the -'"^ " ' ■ ' ' - ■ 

to bU the various 
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life, will serve, if not to instruct, yet to reproach 
the practice of most Christiflns. This wai that 
law, which is mentioned by St. Paul to be taught 
by nature, and wril'cn on the hearts of the Gen- 
tiles, to giude them through that state of ignorance 
and darkneas of which they themselves complained, 
til! they ibDUld be blessed with a more perfect 
revelation of the divine will ; and this scheme of it 
professed by Cicero was certainly the most complete 
that the Gentile world had ever been acquainted 
with ; the utmost effort that human nature could 
make towards attaining its proper end ; or that 
supreme good for which the Creator had designed 
it: upon Che contemplation of which sublime truths, 
as delivered by a heathen, Erasmus could not help 
persuading himself that the breast from which they 
flowed mast needs have been inspired by tbe 
Deity. 

But alter all these gloriona sentiments that we 
have been ascribing to Cicero, and collecting from 
his writings, some have been apt to consider them 
aa the flouriahea rather of hia eloquence than the 
conclusiona of hia reason ; since in other parts of 
his works he seems lo intimate not only a diffi- 
dence, but a disbelief of the immortality of the 
soul, and a fntnre atnte of rewards and pnnish- 
menta ; and especially in his lettera, where he is 
sappoaed to declare his mind with the greatest 
franhness*. But in all the passages brought to 
support tills objection, where he is imagined to 
speak of deatli as the end of all things to man, as 
they are addressed to friends in diatresa by way of 
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more than that death is the end of 
e below, and without any farther sense 
one npon earth : yet abauld they be 
o relate, aa perhaps they may, to an 
on of our being ; it must be observed. 
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tbathe WIS writingin all probability to Epicurrani', 
and acFonnnodutlng hit arguiuenU to the men, bjr 
□fiertng auth topics d( comrort to them from tbelr 
>rn philosopby u they thFoieelves held to be the 
LOBt effectual. But if this also should seem pre- 
irioiiSiWe must remember always that Cicero was 
1 Aeideaiic ; and though he believed a future 
ste, was Tond of the opinion, and declares himieif 
aoWed never to part nith it ; yet he helieicd it 
Bi probable ouly, not aa certua" : and as proba- 
bility implies some miiture of dooht, and admits 
the degrees of more and less, so it admits also 
e variety ia the etability of our persuasion : 
i in a melancholy hoar, when his spirits nere 
ileprcsscd, the same argument vrouldnot ap|iear to 
him nith the same force, hut doubts and difficulties 
get the ascendant, and what humoured bis present 
chagrin, Rnd the readiest admission. Tlie passages 
alleged were all of this kind, written in the season 
of his dejection, when all things were going wrong 
with bim, in the height of Ciesar's power; and 
though •' ■• - • ■■ -• - .. . 
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of life and principles, made its 






■w, therefore, was always 01 
sopport the peare and liberty of tbe republic ii 
that fomi and constitution of it which their ances 
tors had delivered down to them^ He lookec 
npon that as the only fonndadon on wbich it couli 
be supported, and used to quote a verse of old 
Ennins, as the dietate of an oracle, which derived 
all the glory of Rume from an adherence to its 
' discipliae. 
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ime, yet they pr 
nothing more than that, agreeably to tlie character 
and principles of the Academy, be sometimes 
doubted of what he generally believed. But a^er 
all, whatever be tbe lemie of them, it cannot surely 
be thought reasonable to oppose a few scattered 
' its, accidentally thrown out, when he was not 
isidering the subject, to the volumes that lie hod 
deliberalely nritteik on tbe other side of the quES- 

hs to his political coodnct, no man was ever a 
ire determined patriot, or a wanner lover of his 
in try t han he : his whole character, natural 

m = F recollKt Ibat [he fimerilily of ths Roman nobl' 
lit; and of Cloeni'i (ricads were of the Epicurean wf( ; 
and pnrlicularl^ Ebe family ef TorqitaEuK, to whom two of 



et«B.qaf Tia, ut potn%OKp11oabo:oec tomen 
LSApoIlD. oerta ut t[nt et Hua ctttEdfinv: aod 
Ins unuB e muKia, prababilia conjcciura so- 
c. Quwt. I. B, 
i4 ^ooeral view dT ClDBKi*B rvligloD, one ciinnot 



It is one of bis majiros which he inculcates in hi. 
writings, that at the end of a pilot is a prospcroa 
voyage \ of a physician, the health of his patient 
of a genera], victory 1 so that of n stitesroan is, ti 
make his citizens happy ; to make tbem firm ii 
power, rich in wealth, splendid in glory, eminen 
in virtue ; wbich he declares to he the greatest an< 
best of all works among men*: and as this canno 
he effected but by tbe concord and harmony of lh< 
constituent members of a city*'; so it was tie 
constant aim to unite the dilTerent orders of the 
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e few, without great paioa t 

porcuatiun ; whilst thei^reaf 
levIrtuDUa and Iniiulbirlvti, 1 

le popular worsliip. When 
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them with a mutual confidence in each other 
H8 to balance tbe auprEmary of tbe people by the 
authority of Che senate : that the one should enact, 
but the other advise ; the one have the last resort, 
tbe other the chief influence'. This was the old 
constitution of Rome, by which it had raised itself 
to all its gmndeui ; whilst all its misfortuues wi 
owing to the contrary principle, of distrust a 
dissenlion between these two rival powers : it * 
the great object therefore of his pohcy to throw 
the ascendant in all affairs into tbe bands of the 
senate and the magistrates, as far as it was consbt. 
ent with the rights and hberties of tbe people : 
which will always he the general view of the wise 
and honest in all popular govemmenls. 

This was the principle which he espoused from 
the b^inning, and pursued to the end of his life ; 
and though in some passages of his history, he may 
be thought perhaps to have deviated from it, yet 
upon an impartis! review of the case, we shall find 
that his end was always tbe same, though he had 
changed his measores of panning it ; when c 
pelled to it by the violeoce of the times, bd< 
overruling force, and a necessary regard to 
own safety ; so timt he might say with great tr 
what an Athenian orator once said, in eiense of his 
inconstancy, that he bod acted indeed 
occasions contrary Co himself, bat never to the 
republic'' ; and here also his Academic philosophy 
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as well Ba in Bpeoulitive life ; by indulging tUat 
liberty of acting which nature and reoeon require i 
and ihea the tirnen snd tbings tbemsehes are 
cbenged, aUoning a change of conduct, and a 
recourse to new means, for the atlaiimieDt of tbe 

The three aecta which at this time chiefly en- 
grnaaed Ihe philoaophioal part of Rome were, Ibe 
Stoic, (be Epicurean, uul tbe Academic ; and tbe 
cbief onuunents of each nere. Cato. Atticoa, and 
Cicero, who lived together in strict friendship, and 
a mutual esteem of each other's virtue; but tbe 
different behaviour of Cbese three will show, by ftct 
and eiample, the difierent merit of their several 
principles, and which of them was the beat adapted 
to promote the good of eociety. 

The Stoics tiere the bigots or enthnsiaste in 
philosophy, who held none to be truly wise or good 
but themselves ; pUiced perfect happiness in virtue, 
though stripped of every other good ; affirmed all 
BIDS to be equal ; all deviations from right equally 
wicked ; to kilt idunghill-coek without reason, the 

could never forgive ; never be moved by anger, 
favour, or pity ; never be deceived ; never repent ; 
never cbauge his mind^ With these principles 
Cato entered into public life; and acted in it (as 
Cicero says) as if he had lived in the polity of Plato, 

It in the dregs of Romnlos'. He made no distinc- 

)u of times or things ; no allonauce fur the 
weakness of the republic, and the power of tboje 

"lO oppressed it ; it was hia maxim to combat aQ 
wer not built upon the laws, or to defy it at 
icaSt, if he could not control it : he knew no way 
to his end bnt the direct, and whatever obstrao- 
tions he met with, resolved still to roab on, and 
either In surmount them or perish in the attempt : 
taking it for a baseness and confession of being 
conquered, to decline a tittle from tbe true road. 
In an ige, therelore, of the utmost libertinism, 
when the public diacipline was lost, and the govern- 
ment itself lotlcnng. he struggled with tbe same 
leal against all corruption, and waged a perpetual 
war with a superior force ; whilst the rigour of hia 
principles tended rather to alienate friends than 
reconcile enemies ; and by provoking the power 
that he could nut subdue, helped to hasten that 
ruin which he was striving to avert' : so that after 
a perpetual nourse of disap|iointments and repulses, 
findiug himself unable to pursue his old way any 
farther, instead of taking a new one, he was driven 
by his philosophy to put an end to his life. 

But as the Stoics exalted human nature too 

high, so the Epicureans depressed it too low; as 

" ■ ' ■" to the heroic, these debased it to 

; : they held pleasure to be tbe chief 

good of man, death the extinction of bis being; 
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secure enjoyment of s plcasurahle life j esleemiug 
virtue on no other sccoont than as it was a hand- 
maid to pleasure, and helped to en sn re tbe posses- 
sion of it, by preserving health and conciliating 
friends. Their wise man therefore bad no other 
duty bnt lo provide for his own ease ! to decline all 
struggles; to retire from public affairs; and to 
imitate the life of tbeir gods ; by passing his days 
in a calm, contemplative, undisturbed repose; in 
the midst of rural shades and pleasant gardens. 
This was tbe scheme that Atticus fallowed : he had 
bQ tbe talents that could qualify a man to be useful 
to society ; great parts, learning, judgment, can- 
donr, benevolence, generosity: tbe same love of 
his country, and the same sentiments in politics 
with Cicero^; whom he was always advising and 
urging to act, yet determined never to act bimself, 
or never at least so far as to disturb bis ease, or 
endanger his safety. For though he was so strictly 
united with Cicero, and valued him above all men, 
yet he managed an interest all the while with the 
opposite faction, and a friendship even with bis 
mortal enemies, Clodius and Antony, that be might 
secure against all events tbe grand point which he 
had in view, the peace and tranquillity of his life. 
Thus two eicellent men, by their mistaken notions 
of virtue, drawn from tbe principles of their philo- 
Hopby, were made useless in a manner to ihtur 
country; each in a difierent extreme of life; the one 
always acting and exposing bimself to dangers, with- 
out the prospect of doing good ; the other, without 
attempting to do any, resolving never to act at all. 
Cicero chose tbe middle way between tbe 
obstinacy of Cato and tbe indolence of Atticus : 
be preferred always tbe readiest road to what was 
right, if it lay open to him ; if not, took the next, 
that seemed likely to bring him to the same end ; 
and in politics, as in morality, when he could not 
arrive at tbe true, contented himself with the 
probable. He oft compares the statesman to the 
pilot, whose art consists in mansging every turn 
of the winds, and applying even Ibe most perverse 
to the progress of his voyage ; so as by changing 
bis course, and enlarging his circuit of sailing, to 
arrive with safety, though later, at bis destined 
port*. He mentions likewise an observation, which 
long experience had confirmed to him, that none 
of the popular and ambitious, who aspired to 
extraordinary commands, and to he leaders in tbe 
republic, ever chose tn obtain tbeir ends from the 
people till they had first been repulsed by the 
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that when he saw men of this spirit at the head of 
the government, who, by tbe g[i1endour of tbeir 
lives and actions, bad acquired an ascendant over 
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the populace, it was his constant advice to the 
senate to gain them by gentle compliances, and 
to gratify their thirst of power by voluntary grants 
of it, as the best way to moderate their ambition, 
and reclaim them from desperate counsels. He 
declared contention to be no longer prudent than 
while it either did service, or, at least, no hurt ; 
but when faction was grown too strong to be 
withstood, that it was time to give over fighting ; 
and nothing left but to extract some good out of 
the ill, by mitigating that power by patience which 
they could not reduce by force, and conciliating 
it, if possible, to the interests of the state K This 
was what he advised, and what he practised ; and 
it will account in a great measure for those parts 
of his conduct which are the most liable to 
exception, on the account of that complaisance 
which he is supposed to have paid at different 
times to the several usurpers of illegal power. 

He made a just distinction between bearing 
what we cannot help, and approving what we 
ought to condemn'; and submitted therefore, 
yet never consented, to those usurpations ; and 
when he was forced to comply with them, did it 
always with a reluctance that he expresses very 
keenly in his letters to his friends. But whenever 
that force was removed, and he was at liberty 
to pursue his principles, and act without control, 
as in his consulship, in his province, and after 
Caesar's death, (the only periods of his life in which 
he was truly master of himself,) there we see 
him shining out in his genuine character of an 
excellent citizen, a great magistrate, a glorious 
patriot : there we see the man who could declare 
of himself with truth, in an appeal to Atticus, as 
to the best witness of his conscience, that " he had 
always done the grentest services to his country 
when it was in his power ; or when it was not, had 
never harboured a thought of it but what was 
divine '°." If we must needs compare him, there- 
fore, with Cato, as some writers affect to do, it is 
certain, that if Cato's virtues seem more splendid 
in theory, Cicero's will be found superior in prac- 
tice : the one was romantic, the other rational ; 
the one drawn from the refinements of the schools, 
the other from nature and social life ; the one 
always unsuccessful, often hurtful ; the other always 
beneficial, often salutary, to the republic. 

To conclude : Cicero's death, though violent, 
cannot be called untimely, but was the proper end 
of such a life, which must have been rendered less 
glorious, if it had owed its preservation to Antony. 
It was therefore what he not only expected, but in 
the circumstances to which he was reduced, what 
he seems even to have wished °. For he who before 

^ Sed contentio tamdiu sapiens est, quamdiu aut proficit 
aliquid, aut si non proficit, non obest civitati : voluimus 
quffidam, contendimus, expert! sumus, non obtenta sunt 
—Pro Com. Balbo, 27. 

Sic ab hominibus doctis accepimus, non solum ex malis 
eligere minima oportere ; sed etiam excerpere ex his ipsis 
si quid inesset boni. — De Offic. L 1 . 

1 Non enim est idem, ferre si quid ferendum est, et pro- 
bare si quid probandum non est. — £p. Fam. ix. 6. 

>° Prseelara igitur conscientia sustentor, cum cogito me 
de republica aut meruisse optime cum potuerim ; aut certe 
nunquam nisi divine- cogitasse. — Ad Att. x. 4. 

° Nullum locum prstermitto monendi, agendi, provi- 
dendi ; hoc denique animo sum, ut si in hac cura atque 
administratione, vita mihi ponenda sit, praeclare actum 
mecum putem.— Ep. Fam. ix. 24, 



had been timid in dangers and desponding in dis- 
tress, yet, from the time of Ceesar's death, roused 
by the desperate state of the republic <*, assumed 
the fortitude of a hero, discarded all fear, despised 
all danger ; and when he could not finee his country 
from a tyranny, provoked the tyrants to take that 
life which he no longer cared to preserve. Thus, 
like a great actor on the stage, he reserved himself 
as it were for the last act, and, after he had played 
his part with dignity, resolved to finish it with 
glory. 

The character of his son Marcus has been de- 
livered down to us in a very disadvantageous light : 
for he is represented generally, both by the ancients 
and modems, as stupid and vicious, and a proverb 
even of degeneracy ' : yet, when we come to inquire 
into the real state of the fact, we shall find but 
little ground for so scandalous a tradition. 

In his early youth, while he continued under the 
eye and discipline of his father, he gave all imagin- 
able proofs both of an excellent temper and genius ; 
was modest, tractable, dutiful ; diligent in his 
studies, and expert in his exercises ; so that in the 
Pharsalic war, at the age of seventeen, he acquired 
a great reputation in Pompey's camp, by his dex- 
terity of riding, throwing the javelin, and all the 
other accomplishments of a young soldier 4. Not 
long after Pompey's death, he was sent to Athens, 
to spend a few years in the study of philosophy 
and polite letters, under Cratippus, the most cele- 
brated philosopher of that time, for whom Cicero 
afterwards procured the freedom of Rome'. Here, 
indeed, upon his first sally into the world, he was 
guilty of some irregularity of conduct, and extrava- 
gance of expense, that made his father uneasy ; into 
which he was supposed to have been drawn by Gorgias, 
his masterof rhetoric, a lover of wine and pleasure, 
whom Cicero for that reason expostulated with 
severely by letter, and discharged from his attend- 
ance upon him. But the young man was soon 
made sensible of his folly, and recalled to his duty 
by the remonstrances of his friends, and particu- 
larly of Atticus, so that his father readily paid his 
debts and enlarged his allowance, which seems 
to have been about seven hundred pounds per 
annum*. 

From this time, all the accounts of him from 
the principal men of the place, as well as his 
Roman friends who had occasion to visit Athens, 
are constant and uniform in their praises of him, 
and in terms so particular and explicit, that they 
could not proceed from mere compliment, or a 
desire of flattering Cicero, as he often signifies with 
pleasure to Atticus ^ Thus Trebonius, as he was 

o Sed plane animus, qui dubiis rebus forsitan fuerit 
infirmior, desperatis, confirmatus est multum.— Ep. Fam. 
v. 21. 

p Ciceronem filium quae res consulem fecit, nisi pater? 
[Senec. De Benef. iv. 30.] Nam virtutes omnes aberant ; 
stupor et vitia aderant.^-Lipsii Not. ad locum. 

4 Quo in beUo cum te, Pompeius alae alteri prsefecisset, 
magnam laudem et a summo viro, et ab exercitu conseque- 
bare, equitando, jaculando, omni militari labore tolerando. 
^De Offic. ii. 13. 

' Plutarch, in Vit. Cic. 

* —Ad Ciceronem ita scripsisti, ulli ut neque severius, 
neque temperatius scribi potuerit, neo magis quam quem- 
admodum ^o maxime vellem.— Ad Att. xilL 1 ; it. Ibid, 
xvi. 1, 15 ; Plutarch, in Vit. Cic. 

t Csteri praeclara scribunt. Leonidas tamen retinet 
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passing into Asia, writes to liiin from AthenB: " 1 
ciinie hiUier on tlie twonty-fiiBt of May, where I saw 
joat Bon, and sair htm, to my gi'eat joj. puraning 
cierjthing tbaC was good, and in the bigheet credit 
for the modesty of his behavioor. — Do not imagine, 
my Cicero, thst I say this to flatter yon; for 
nothing ean be more beloved than your younj man 
is by all who are at Athena ; nor more studioOB of 
all tiuae arts which you yoarself delight in. that is, 
the best. I congratnlate with you, therefore, very 
heartily, which 1 can do with great truth, and not 
leas also with myself; that he whom we ware 
obliged to love, of what temper eoever he had hap- 
pened to be, proies lo be such a one bk we should 
choose lo loTe"." 

Bnt the aon'B own lettera gave the most lolid 
comfort to his father, as they were written not 
oaly nitli great duty nod aflreatton, but with soch 
elegance alio and propriety, " that they were fit," 
he saya. " Co he read to a learned audience ; and 
though in other points he might possibly be de- 
ceived, yet, in these he saw a real improtemen* 
both of hia taste and leamiag'." None of tbesi 
letters are now extant, nor anyother monnmentof 
young Cicero's talents, but two letters to Tiro, i 
of which I have chosen to transcribe, as the surest 
specimen both of his parts and temper, written, as 
we may imagine, to one of Tiro's rank, without 
any particular care, and in the utmost familiarity, 
from his residence at Athens, when he was about 
nineteen years old. 

"While I was especting every day with im- 
patience yonr mesaengers from Rome, they came 
at last on Ibe forty-siitb day after they left you. 
Tlieic arrival was eitremely agreeable to me ; for 
my father's moat indulgent and affectionate letter 
gave mo an exceeding joy. which was still highly 
increased by the receipt also of youra ! ao that, 
instead of being sorry for my late omission of 
writing, 1 was rather pleased that my silence had 
aSorded me so particular a prttof of your humanity. 
It ia a great pleasure, therefore, to me, that you 
accepted toy eicuse so readily. I do not doubt, 
my dearest Tiro, but that the reports which are 
Donbrought of me give you a real satisfaction. It 
shall be my care and endeavour that this growing 
fame of me shall every day come more and more 
conlirmed to yon : and since you promise to be the 
trumpeter of my praises, you may veature to do 
with assurance; for the past errors of my youth hai 
mortified me so sensibly, that my mind does □( 
only abbor the facts themselves, but my ears car 
Dot even endare the mention of them. 1 bj 
perfectly assured, that in all this regret und sohc 
tads you have borne no small share with me : o< 
is it to be wondered at ; for though you wish a 
all success for my salte, you are engaged also to do 
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it for your own : since it was always my resolution 
lo make you the partner of every good that may 
befal me. As 1 have before, therefore, been the 
occasion of sorrow to you, so it shall now be my 
business to double your joy on my account. You 
must know that 1 live in the utmost intimacy with 
Cratippus, and like a son rather than a scholar ; 
for 1 not only hear his lectures with pleaaure, but 
am infinitely delighted with his oonversation. I 
spend whole days with him, and frequently also 
a part of the night ; for I prevail with him aa oftei 
aa 1 can to sup with me ; and in our familiar chat, 
aa we sit at tablp, the night steals upon us withuul 
thinking of it, whilst he lays aside tbe severity of 
his philosophy, and jokes amongst us with all the 
good humour imaginable. Contrite, therefore, to 
come to ui as soou as possible, and see this agree- 
id eicellent man. For what need I tell you 
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igbt. His life is regnlar and exemplary, t 
company the most entertaining : he baa the i 
introducing qneations of literatare into cOdv 
tion, and seasoning philosophy with mirth. I have 
hired a lodging for him in the next house to me, 
and support bis poverty as well as 1 am able, one 
of my narrow income. I have begun also t 
declaim in Greek under Casaina, hut choose t 
exercise myself in Latin vrith Bruttins. 1 live, 
likewise, in great familiarity, and the perpetual 
company of those wliom Cratippus bronght with 
liim from Mitylene, who are men of learniug, and 
highly esteemed by him. Epicratea also, the lead- 
ing man at Athens, and Leoaidas, spend much of 
their time with me, and many others of the ai 
rank. This is the manner of my life at present. 
As to what you write about Gorgiaa, he was 
to me indeed in my daily exercise of declau 
but I gave up all considerations for the sake of 
obeying my father, who wrote peremptorily that 1 
should dismiss him instantly. I complied, diere. 
fore, wilhout heeitatiani lest by showing any relac- 
lance, 1 might raise in him some suspicion of me. 
Besides, I reflected that it would seem indecent in 
me to deliberate upon the judgment of a father. 
Your zeal, however, and advice upon it, i 
agreeable to me. I admit yonr excuse of 
leisure, for I know how much your time 
monly t^en up. 1 am mightily pleased with your 
purchase of a farm, and heartily wish you joy of it. 
Do not wonder' at my congratulating yon in this 
part of my letter ; for it was the same part of 
yours in which you informed me of the purchase. 
Yon have now a place where you may drop all the 
forms of the city, and are become a Roman of the 
old rustic stamp. I please myself with placing your 
figure before my eyes, nnd imagining that t see you 
bartering for your country wares, or consulting 
vrith your bailiff, or carrying off from jonr table, 
in a corner of your vest, the seeds of yonr fruits 
and melons for your garden. But to be serious ; 
lam as much concerned aa yon are that 1 happened 
to be out of the way, and could not assist you on 
that occasion : but depend upon it, my Tiro, 1 wilt 
make you easy one time or other, K fortune does 
not disappoint me : especially since I knoi 
you have bought this larm for the common 
us both. I am obUged to you for yuur i 
executing my orders ; but beg of you that b 
rian may be sent to me in all baste, and esp 
a Greek one ; for 1 waste much of my ti 
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transcribing the lectures and books tliat are of use 
to me. Above all things, take care of your health, 
that we may live to hold many learned conferences 
together. I recommend Antherus to you. Adieu i'.'' 

This was the situation of young Cicero when 
Brutus arrived at Athens, who, as it has been 
already said, was exceedingly taken with his virtue 
and good principles, of which he sent a high enco- 
mium to his father, and entrusted him, though but 
twenty years old, with a principal command in his 
army ; in which he acquitted himself with a singu- 
lar reputation, both of courage and conduct ; and 
in several expeditions and encounters with the 
enemy, where he commanded in chief, always came 
off victorious. After the battle of Philippi, and 
the death of Brutus, he escaped to Pompey, who 
had taken possession of Sicily with a great army, 
and fleet superior to any in the empire. This was 
the last refuge of the poor republicans : where 
young Cicero was received again with particular 
honours, and continued fighting still in the defence 
of his country's liberty, till Pompey, by a treaty of 
peace with the triumvirate, obtained, as one of the 
conditions of it, the pardon and restoration of all 
the proscribed and exiled Romans who were then 
in arras with him'. 

Cicero therefore took his leave of Pompey, and 
returned to Rome with the rest of his party, where 
he lived for some time in the condition of a private 
nobleman, remote from affairs and the court of the 
emperor ; partly through the envy of the times, 
averse to his name and principles ; partly through 
choice, and his old zeal for the republican cause, 
which he retained still to the last. In this uneasy 
state, where he had nothing to rouse his virtue or 
excite his ambition, it is not strange that he sunk 
into a life of indolence and pleasure, and the 
intemperate love of wine, which began to be the 
fashionable vice of this age, from the example of 
Antony, who had lately published a volume on the 
triumphs of his drinking. Young Cicero is said 
to have practised it likewise to great excess, and to 
have been famous fbr the quantity that he used to 
swallow at a draught, *' as if he had resolved," says 
Pliny, ** to deprive Antony, the murderer of lis 
father, of the glory of being the first drunkard of 
the empire*." 

Augustus, however, paid him the compliment in 
the meanwhile to make him a priest or augur^, as 
well as one of those magistrates who presided over 
the coinage of the public money; in regard to 
which there is a medal still extant, with the name 
of Cicero on the one side, and Appius Claudius on 
the other, who was one of his colleagues in this 
oflfice*'. But upon the last ^breach with Antony, 

y Ep. Fam. xvi. 21. 

* Appian. p. 619, 713. 

* Nimirum banc gloriam auferre Cicero voluit interfec- 
tori patris sui, Antonio. Is enim ante eum avidissime 
apprehenderat banc palmam ; edito etiam volumine de sua 
ebrietate. — Plin. Hist. Nat. xiv. 22. 

b Appian. p. 619. 

c And. Morell. Thesaur. Numism. inter Numm. ConsuL 
Goltzii. Tab. xxxiii. 4. 

Tbese superintendants of tbe public coinage were called 
Treviri, or Triumviri Monetales,- and in medals and old 
inscriptions are described thus : III. VIR. A.A.A.F.F., tbat 
is, AurOt Aryento, JEre Flando, Feriundo. Their number 
had always been three, till J. Caesar, as it appears from 
several medals, enlarged it to four ; whence in the coin of 
Cicero, just mentioned, we find him called IIII. VIR. 



Augustus no sooner became the sole master of 
Rome, than he took him for his partner in the 
consulship ; so that his letters which brought the 
news of the victory at Actium, and conquest of 
Egypt, were addressed to Cicero the consul, who 
had the pleasure of publishing them to the senate 
and people, as well as of making and executing 
that decree, which ordered all the statues and 
monuments of Antony to be demolished, and that 
no person of his family should ever after bear the 
name of Marcus. By paying this honour to the 
son, Augustus made some atonement for his trea- 
chery to the father ; and by giving the family this 
opportunity of revenging his death upon Antony, 
fixed the blame of it also there ; while the people 
looked upon it as divine and providential, that the 
final overthrow of Antony's name and fortunes 
should, by a strange revolution of affairs, be reserved 
for the triumph of young Cicero**. Some honours 
are mentioned likewise to have been decreed by 
Cicero, in this consulship, to his partner Augustus ; 
particularly an obsidional crown, which though 
made only of the common grass that happened to 
be found upon the scene of action, yet in the times 
of ancient discipline, was esteemed the noblest 
reward of military glory, and never bestowed but 
for the deliverance of an army, when reduced to 
the last distress*. This crown, therefore, had not 
been given above eight times from the foundation 
of Rome ; but with the oppression of its liberty, 
all its honours were servilely prostituted at the will 
of the reigning monarch. 

Soon after Cicero's consulship, he was made 
proconsul of Asia, or as Appian says, of Syria, 
one of the most considerable provinces of the 
empire, from which time we find no farther men- 
tion of him in history. He died probably soon 
after, before a maturity of age and experience 
had given him the opportunity of retrieving the 
reproach of his intemperance, and distinguishing 
himself in the counsels of the state ; but from the 
honours already mentioned, it is evident that his 
life, though blemished by some scandal, yet was 
not void of dignity ; and amidst all the vices with 
which he is charged, he is allowed to have retained 
his father's wit and politeness '. 

There are two stories related of him, which show 
that his natural courage and high spirit were far 
from being subdued by the ruin of lus party and 
fortunes : for being in company with some friends 
where he had drunk very hard, in the heat of wine 

There >vas another magistrate also of lower rank at Rome, 
called Treviri CapitaleSt who tried and judged all capital 
crimes among foreigners and slaves, or even citizens of in- 
ferior condition : in allusion to which Cicero has a pleasant 
joke, in one of his letters to Trebatius, when he was attend- 
ing Caesar in his wars against the Treviri, one of the most 
fierce and warlike nations of Gaul : ** I admonish you," 
says he, ** to keep out of the way of those Treviri : they are 
of the capital kind, I hear : I wish rather that they were 
the coiners of gold and silver."— Ep. Fam. vii. 13. 

d Plutarch, in Cic. ; Dio, p. 456 ; Appian. p. 619, 672. 
" e Corona quidem nulla fait gramineanobllior^—nunquam 
nisi in desperatione suprema contigit uUi ; nisi ab universe 
exercitu servato decreta — eadem vocatur ohsidionmlis—^A- 
batur haec viridi e gramine, decerpto inde ubi obscssos 
servasset aliquis — ^Ipsum Augustum cum M. Cicerone con- 
sulem, idibus Septembribus senatus obsidionali donavit, 
&c.— Plin. Hist. Nat. xxii. 3, 4, 5, 6. 

f Qui nihil ex patemo ingenio habuit, praeter urbanita- 
tem. — M. Senec. Suasor. 6. 
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and piGsion he thnwaonp at the head of Agripps 
whoneit to Auguatna bore thechief sway in Rome'. 
IS provolifd to it probably by gome diapute in 
politioa, or inault on the late cliiinpions and thd- 
■ ' --■ of the re public. At another time, 
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LI aftfrwarda prastor^ 
I reiiler of bis father, having the i 
sne day to his table, Cicero, after he had inquired 
liis name, and anderatattd that it was the man who 
used to inault the memarj of hia father, and detlaro 
that he tnew nothing of polite lettera, ordered him 
lo be taken away and publicly whipped ''. 

Mia nature neem* to have been gay, frank, and 
I generaua : peculiarly tamed to arms and martial 
glory ; tu which, by tbe unhappy fate of hia conn, 
try, he had been trained very yonng \ and at an 
age, that ia commonly dedicated to the arts of 
peace and studies of learaioe, bad eerved, with 
much honour to himself, in three aucceaeite wars, 
the moat considerable in all history -, of Phirsalia, 
Fhilippi, and Sicily. If his hfe, therefore, did not 
conespood with the splendour of hia father's, it 
aecms chargeable to hia misfortune rather than hia 
fault; and to the miserable state of the times, 
which allowed do room for the attainment of hia 



father^ 
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pnhlic, though he would nut have been 
a echolar, or orator, or statesman as his father, yet 
be would have excelled him probably in that cha- 
racter which conferred a more substantial poner 
and dazzling glory, the fame of a brava and accom- 
pliabed general. 

The charactera of Q. Cfeero, the brother, of his 
son Qointna, and of Attioua, have been so fre- 
qnently touched in the course of this history, that 
there is but little occaaion to add anything more 
about them. The two first, as we have already 
said, upon the newg of their beiog proscribed, took 
their leave of Cicero in his flight towards the aea, 
and returned to Itome ; in order to fumieh them- 
~ es with money and other necessaries for avoy- 
to Macedonia. They hoped to have executed 
this before the proscription could take effect, or to 
lie concealed, at least, fur a short time in the city, 
without the daegerofadiscOTery: bat the diligence 
of Antony's emissariva, and the particular inatruc- 
lions (hat they had received to make sure of the 
Cicerus, eluded all their caution and hopes of con- 
cealment. The Bou was found ont tbe £rat | who 
lid to have been more aohcitous for the preserv- 
n of bia father than to provide for his own safety : 
upon bia refusal to discover where his father lay 
hid, lie waa put to the rack by tbe soldiers ; tiU 
the father, to rescue bis son from torture, came 
int from his hiding-place, and voluntarily surren- 
lered himself; making no other request to Ms 
secutionere, thau that they would despatch him 
be first of the two. The son urged the same peti- 
>on, to spare bim the misery of being tbe apectalor 
of his father's murder; so that the asaassina, to 
satisfy them both, takingencb of 1 hem apart, killed 
them by agreement at tbe same time'. 
As to Atticus, the diliiculty of tbe limes in which 

E Marcaqac Agrt|ip* a tcmulonto scyplium impodtum. 



he lived, anil the perpetual qniet that be enjoyed 
in tbem, canfimied what has already been obaeried 
of him. tliat he was a perfect master of the prin- 
ciples of his sect, and knew bow to secure that 
chief good of an Epicurean life, his private ease 
and aafetj. One would aaturally imagine that hia 
union witji Cicero and Brutus, added to tbe fame 
of his wealth, would bave involved him of course 
in the ruin of the proacriplJon : he himaelf waa 
alraid of it, and kept himself concealed far aoue 
time ; but without any great reason ; for, as if he 
had foreseen such an event and turn of tbiogs, he 
hod always paid a particular conrt to Antony; and, 
in tbe time even of bia disgmce, when he was driven 
out of Italy, and his o^irs thought desperate, did 
many eminent services to hia friends at Rome ; 
and, above all, to bis wife and children, whom be 
assiatcd, not only with his advice, but with hia 
money also, on all occaaions of tbeir diatreaa : so 
that, when Antony came to Rome, in the midat 
of tbe masaicre. be made it his first care to lind 
out Atticns i and no sooner learned where be was, 
than he wrote bim word with bis own hand, to lay 
aside all fears, and come to him immediately ; and 
asaigoed him a guard, to protect him from any insult 
or violence of the soldiers '. 

It mnat he imputed likewise to the same prin- 
ciple of AtLicns'a caution, and a regard to his 
aafety, that, after so long and intimate a corre- 
■pcniience of letters witb Cicero, on the most im- 
portant transactions of that age, of which there are 
sixteen books of Cicero's still remaining, yet not a 
single letter of Atticus's was ever pnhUshed : which 
can hardly be charged to any other cause but his 
having withdrawn ihem from Tiro, after Cicero's 
death, and suppressed them with a singular care ; 
lest, in that revolution of affairs and eitinctioo of 
the public liberty, tbey should ever be produced to 
his hurt, or the diminution of bis credit with their 

But his interest with the reigning powers was 
soon established on a more solid Foundatiou than 
that of bis personal merit, by tlie marriage of bis 
only daughter with M. Agrippa; which was first 
proposed and broogbt about by Antony. This 
introduced him into tbe friendship and familiarity 
of Augustus, whose minister and favourite Agrippa 
waa ( and to whom he himself become afterwords 
nearly allied, by tbe marriage of his grand -daughter 
with his ancceasor Tiberius^. Thus he added dig- 
nity to bis quiet; and lived to a good old age, in 
tbe very manner in which be wished i bappy and 
honourable ; and remote from all tronble. or the 
apprehension of danger. But that he still lives, 
[es, is entirely o' 
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to the circumstance of his having been Cicero's 
friend : for this, after all, was the chief honour of 
his life : and, as Seneca truly observed, " it was 
the epistles of Cicero which preserved him from 
oblivion ; and neither his son Agrippa, nor grand- 
son Tiberius, nor great-grandson Drusus, would 
have been of any service to him, if Cicero's name, 



by drawing Atticus*s along with it, had not given 
him an immortality °. 

n Nomen Attid perire Cioeronis epistolae non sinunt. 
Nihil illi profuisfiet gener Agrippa, et TiberiuH progener, 
et DrusuB pronepos : inter tarn magna nomina taceretur, 
nisi Cicero ilium applicuisset.— Senec Ep. 21. 
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Aotiacbua, king of Catnngene, 

■enale rejected bj Cicen's innucnca, 194 ; feuai 
nuijni to Circrtt thai the PuUiioni lud passed the 
EuphrateB, 157 

Antonius, C, cHndidite for tbe caninlihip; guilty of 
open biiberj — Bupporled by CroBAUH and CtDBor, 40 ; 
cboBcn conBul witli Cicero, uid wholly maonged by 
him, 42;-Hnt out itith ui nrmy (Biinit Catiline, 
S2 ; is unwilling to Hghl, 61 ; condemned to exile 
for hia oppreeaionB in Muoodonia, TO ; defeated and 
tabon priaoner by young Cicero, 2Ga j riiica a ledi. 
1 Brulua'a camp, confined by hiro on ahip- 
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Pompey, 171; appoiea all decrees against 
i.:EeB>r, ib. ; flies to Cnsar'a camp, ib, ; bis cbonicter, 
ib. ; his flight the pretext of the war, 172 ; eicludea 
all the Pompeiana from Italy, except Cicero, 169 ; 
declared muter of the boTBe to Cesar, 192 ; bis 
luxurious manner of living ; — compelled by Caiear 
to pay for his purcliaae of Pompey'a bonscB, 213 ; 
mode coRsnl with Ccaar; quarreb with Dolabella, 
216;aa'enanigaldiai)eiauCiHar,217; praserved 
by the two Brutuaei, trbeu CsBOr ms killed, 220 ; 
diasombtes biB real views, mani^ieB Le|nduB to bis 
iutcretts, deludes the conspirators, 225 { contrivoa 
tbe tumult at OBsai'a funeral, 226 ; makes a pro. 
greaa through Italy, to aoHcit the vetenui aoldiora, 
229 ; Ilia pemicioua uie of tho decree for confirming 
Cssar'a acta, 234 ; leizei tbe public treasure, 235 ; 
bribca DolabelU to hit intereite, treata Octaviua with 
conlcoipt, 238; rEcommendsui ucconnnodation with 

tbe provinces of Macedonia and Syria from Brutua 
and Caasius, 243 j threatens Cicero, ib.( answers 
his llni Philippic, 2U; eiscta a aUtue to Ceur, 
245 ; put! three hundred centurions to death, 34tj ; 
il enraged agiunst Octaviua, and Q. Cicero the sen, 
247 ; resolves la poasess himself of Cisalpine Gaul, 
and make war against D. Brutus, ib. ) hetlcgea De- 
dmns in Modcna, 249 ; receives an embasay from 
the senate, 251 ; refu»s to comply with their de- 
mands, 253 ; t«duces Madena, to great ttmita, 261 j 
tries la bring over Hirtius and Ootavlus to bis mea- 
Burei, 262 ; gains an advantage ^ainat Pansa. but 
is defeated by Hiniua, 270 ; entirely routed in a 
second battle by Uctaviui and Hirtiui, flies to the 
Alpa, 272 ; is received by Lepidus, 278 ) fame tlit 
league of the second triumvirate with Casar anJ 
Lejudus; proiccibea bis uncle, 289; a summary view 
of bla conduct from Cmsar'a dfath, ib. ; glvea 8,000/. 
for Cicero'a head, and orders it to ha fixed upuu the 
rostra, 291 

Appian, a cupier of Ptutuoh, pT^. xiii. 

Appiu^ Cicero'i predecessor in bis govennnent, dis- 
pleoMd with Cirero'a proceeding! in it, 163; im- 
peached by Dolabella and acquitted, 164 ; elerciaes 
tbecenBurahipwiIlingaur,16a;aBacrted tbennlityof 
divination uan augur, and wu laughed at for It, 3"" 

Apuleiui, tribune, makes aspeecti in dcfenee of Cicei 
mrasDres. 369 

AquUiuB, M., delivered up to Mithridstes by ths c 
of Mitylene, 14 

Araius's Pbienamenn, translated by Cicero, G ; i 
also hii Progncatlca, 76 

Arceulai, the sixth tucceBsorof Pklo in the Acadei 
school, founded the New Academy, 302 
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Archias, an eminent poet, tbe master of Cicero, lived 
with LucuUus, 4 ; defended by Cicero, 71 

Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, recommended to 
Cicero ; begs bis assistance upon tbe discovery of a 
plot, 1 58 ; drained of bis money by tbe Roman 
governors, ib. 

Aristotle, bis works first brougbt into Italy by Sylla, 
9 ; the scholar of Plato, and founder of the Peripar 
tetic sect, 302 ; held tbe nature of God, and tbe 
soul to be a fifth essence, 306 

Arpinum, the native city of Cicero and C. Marius, 
admitted to tbe freedom of Rome ; its territory rude 
and mountainous, 2 

Ateius, tribune, declares tbe expedition of Crassus 
prohibited by tbe auspices, 133 ; turned out of the 
senate for it by Appius, ib. 

Atticus, a surname given to T, Pomponius, of the 
Epicurean sect, 12 ; purchases for Cicero at Athens 
several statues and curiosities of Grecian sculpture, 
38 ; employs bis slaves in copying all the best 
Greek writers, 39 ; refuses to follow Cicero in his 
exile, 97 ; chides him for bis dejection, 99 ; supplies 
him with money, is thought too cold by him, 102; 
visits him at Dyrrhacbium, 104 ; marries Pilia, 125; 
complains to Cicero of Quintus's usage of his sister 
Pomponia, 154; labours to reconcile Cicero to 
Caesar's administration, 212 ; his tenderness at part- 
ing from Cicero, 238 ; his good nature sometimes 
got tbe better of his philosophy, 239 ; bis political 
conduct and principles compared with Cicero's and 
Cato's, 31 1 ; his life a true pattern of the Epicurean 
scheme, 315; why none of his letters to Cicero 
were ever published, ib. ; his daughter married to 
Agrippa, his grand-daughter to Tiberius ; but his 
chief glory was Cicero's friendship, ib. 

Augurs, their college, an account of it, 147 ; presided 
over tbe auspices, as the interpreters of tbe will of 
Jove, 307 ; their dignity and powers, ib. 

Auspices, often forged by Marius and Sylla to animate 
their soldiers, 14 

Autronius, P. Poetus, convicted of bribery, forfeits the 
consulship, 37 ; banished for conspiring with Cati- 
line, 67 

B. 

Baldus, Com., defended by Cicero, his character, 
1 27 ; begs of Cicero to act the mediator between 
Caesar and Pompey, 178 ; and to stand neuter, 180 
Bayle, Mr., a mistake of his corrected ; n. p, 204 
Bestia, L., his character ; defended by Cicero, 122 
Bibulus, chosen consul with Caesar, 78 ; opposes 
Clodius's adoption, 80 ; injuriously treated by 
Caesar, ib. ; shuts himself up in his bouse, 8 1 ; pro- 
vokes the triumvirate by his edicts, 84 ; attacks 
Amanus, and is repulsed with loss, 161 ; obtains 
the decree of a supplication, 162 ; aspires to a 
triumph, 169 
Bona Dea, her mysteries polluted by P. Clodius, 68 
Brutus, D., one of the conspirators against Caesar, his 
character, 219; seizes the province of Cisalpine 
Gaul, 227 ; forbids Antony tbe entrance of it, 247 ; 
defends Modena against him with great vigour, 270 ; 
assists in the defeat of Antony, 272 ; pursues him, 
277 ; joins bis army with Plancus, 278 ; is deserted 
by Plancus, 281 ; and killed by Antonyms soldiers, ib. 
Brutus, M., father of him who stabbed Caesar, surren^ 
ders himself to Pompey, and is killed by his order, 
15 
Brutus, M., one of the conspirators against Csesar, 



lends money to king Ariobarzanes, and to the Sala« 
minians, at an exorbitant interest; presses Cicero to 
solicit the payment of it, 158 ; joins with Pompey 
against Caesar, and acts with a particular zeal, 186 ; 
writes the life of Cato, 199 ; puts away bis wife 
Claudia and marries Porcia, Cato's daughter, 208 ; 
makes an oration to Caesar in favour of king Deio- 
tarus, 2l5 ; chief of tbe conspiracy against Caesar, 
bis character, 218 ; bis descent firom old L. Brutus 
asserted, and tbe story of bis being Caesar^s son con- 
futed, ib. n. ' ; speaks to the people in tbe capitol 
after Caesar's death, 224 ; driven out of the city by 
Antony's management, retires with Cassius to Lanu- 
vium, 227 ; expostulates with Antony by letter, 
235 ; invites Cicero \o a conference, 238 ; his 
shows and plays received with applause by the city, 
239 ; prepares to seize Macedonia by force, 243 ; 
sends an account of his success in that expedition, 
256 ; takes C. Antony prisoner, 265 ; treats him 
with lenity, ib. ; displeased with the ovation decreed 
to Octavius, 274 ; secures C. Antony on shipboard, 
275 ; cannot be persuaded to come to Italy, 282 ; 
his behaviour in Greece, 283 ; displeased with 
Cicero*s measures, 284 ; his conduct compared with 
Cicero's, inconsistent with itself, ib. 

Brutus, L., a medal, with his head on one side and 
Ahala on tbe other, a conjecture on tbe reason of 
it, n. *, 223 

Bursa, T. Munatius Plancus, accused by Cicero, and 
condemned to banishment, 152 



C^ 



COLICS, M., his character ; defended bj Cicero, 128 ; 
sends tbe news of Rome to Cicero, 156 ; chosen 
aedile, and desires Cicero to supply him with wild 
beasts for bis shows, 166 ; presses Cicero to remain 
neuter in the civil war, 181 ; bis death and cha- 
racter, 187 

Caerellia, a learned lady, and correspondent of Cicero, 
296 

Caesar, J., nearly allied to C. Marius ; marries Cor- 
nelia, Cinna^s daughter, refuses to put her away, 
is deprived of her fortune and tbe priesthood by 
Sylla, 9 ; retires into tbe country ; is discovered 1^ 
Sylla's soldiers, obtains his life with difficulty, 
Sylla's prediction of him, ib. ; gains a civic crown 
at the siege of Mitylene, 14 ; zealous to restore tbe 
power of the tribunes, 31 ; made use of them to 
overturn the republic, ib.; excelled all men in the 
magnificence of bis shows, 32 ; a zealous promoter 
of the Manilian law, 36 ; suspected of a conspiracy 
against the state, 37 ; revives the Marian cause ; 
prosecutes the agents of Sylla's cruelty, but spares 
Catiline, 4l|; suborns T. Labienus to accuse C. 
Rabirius, 46 ; whom be condemns, ib. ; elected 
high priest, 47 ; votes for saving the lives of Cati- 
line's accomplices, 58 ; in danger of being killed 
for it, 62 ; supports Metellus against Cicero ; his 
attempts against Catulus, 64 ; suspended from his 
office, ib. ; his suspension reversed, ib. ; impeached 
by L. Yettius and Q. Curius of Catiline's plot, 66 ; 
takes his revenge on them both, 67 ; puts away his 
wife, 69 ; his behaviour in the trial of Clodius, 70 ; 
invites Pompey to make himself master of the re- 
public, 71 ; supports Clodius agunst Cicero, 76 ; 
returns with glory from Spain, 78 ; chosen consul 
with Bibulus, ib. ; forms a triple league between 
Pompey, Cipassus^ and himself, ib. ; procures Clo. 



IcrKC, 81 ; gnlua Ihs fmoar of the kiii|;Uts i wiiilt 
C»M 10 priion, ib. ; nitiflei Pompey's wis in Aiii, 
anil biimblci Lueullus, ib. ; ftipii n qiiBrrel wiib 
Clodlui, ib. ; pintobed by Ihe edwta dT Bibulus, Si ; 



nnblei oT the o] 



c party, 85 ■, atmngles 



dricnt the proceedings of Cicero igainil Lentului. 
and the I'm, 90; llie legality of hie acu qantioned 
in the teniie. 9i; goea to hl« proiioee of CUul, ib.; 
cnngiutiiliites Clodina npon bis mnnigGmenl of CiitD, 

IZZ; htuMiintcrviewwiliiPoQipByat Lu™,l33; 
reeoneilei Pampey uid CriEtni, 129; hii Mcnud 
eipedilion into BiiUuo, 137; extremely kind la 
Q. Cieero, 138 ; presses Cicero to defend ratiulus, 
140 I aod also Cibinius, 111; bean Che leas of hii 
dau^ter Julia iritb flrmnMB, and prepares himself 
for 1 breiulj with Pompcy. U4 ; nhfan the cily 
vith the prospeclDf a civil war, 153 ;, pleased with 
the coldness between Cicero and Cala; labeun to 
iDcrease it, Iti2 ; puts an end tn the Gallic wu, 
165; bnbea PauUus and Curio lo his iuleresta, 
167 ; erdered by the teatM to disoiiiB his army, 
171 ; piues the Bubicon, 172; oflers lonna of 
peaee, 173; Is not aipcere in it, 174 ; Ihe nature 
of his allempt eonudereJ, ib. ; takes CorSoium, 
and treats hit prisanera with gcncrorilj-, 176 ; 
presses Ciccm to stand neuler, 178, 191; BElzesupDn 
the public treasure, 183 ; niarebe! into Spain, and 

d,r«ap™^, — 



besieges him at Dyrrl 

lEe ; his conduct ajid Ponip< 
declared dictatoi a Mound thne 
to Cirsro, 194; has an inter 
ditgnila the city by his mannei 



, goes afler Pompey, i 



victory at Phanalia, 
I'a compared, 191 ; 



gains an advanlige over linn), 160; conspires againt' 
Cn»u'> life, his character, 218; retires with M. 
Brutus to Lanuvinm, '227; cbosen pitroD of Pvte- 
oli wilh the two Braimes, 235; eiposi ' 
letter with Antony, ib. ; picparei for an attempt 
upon Siria, 243 ; his anaCH in Syria, 276 ; defcaU 
Dulabeila, ib. ; his preparationa for tho wnr, and 
conduct vindicated, 283: compared wilh BnitnsVib. 

Cassius, Q., the tribune, opposea all motions against 
Csur, 171 : flieg to Cimr's mmp, tb. 

Catiline, dinppolnied of the eoniulgbip, enten into a 
conspiracy against the state, 37; accused for bis 
oppressinna in Africa ; (olicils Cicero lo undertake 
his cause, 39; bribes bia accuser, P. Clodlus. 
betray it, ib. ; bribea openly fur the coniuli 
supported by Cratsus and CiHar, 40; rata a!t Ihe 
head, of C, Mariia Graridianna, and presenta it lo 
S^lk; accused by L. Paulina oFmurdering dUiena 
in Sylla's proaeription ; luepected of an ineestuoua 
commerco mth FaUa, the vestal, 41 ; sues for the 
coniulihip a second time, 47 ; forma a deiign against 
Cicero'i life, lb. ; bit character, ib. ; ibe plan of hie 
conipincy, 48 ; fails in ■ design agnlnEt Pneneite, 
49; leBYES the city, 51 ; iadeeluvdapublie enemy, 
62 ; blocked up bv Q. Metellut and C. Antoniui, 
CI ; defeated and killed, ib. 

Cato, 0. Trib., bia cbarecter, US; deelarea himwlf 
agiinst the restoration of king Ptolemy, ib. ; Ireala 
Pom^j roughly, 121; niaket bimieifridiculousby I 
the sale of hia gladiaton, 125 ; bindera the coniula 
IVoDi cliiwaing magisiratea, 129 

C«lo, M. Poniim, bii apeeeh for pnllin? Catiline's 
accomplices to death, 60 ; obtaini ■ decree for that 

Father of his Country, 62 ; accepts the eomn 
granted by Clodius'a law to depose Ptolemy, king of 
Cyprus, 95; maintains the legality af Clodius's 
tribunate, 96; repulsed from the pnetonbip, 132; 
Augustus's moderation vilb regard to his cbotncter, 
n. 291 ; hia political principles and conduct com- 
pared with Cicero's, 311, 312 
Cenaors, an account of them, 31 ; their nfGce restored 



imhukmf 



<d from 



mmg eontradlctioi 
to Cicero and Hirtius, ib., n."; bo rctnrm 
irinus,"iB eatravagantly flatlerod by the Benato, 
; his regard for Ciceroj 19B ; anawen Cicero'i 
>, 199 ; pardons M. Mbi^Uub, 200 ; rcfumii 
calendar, 201; parilonB Lignriua, 202; goEi 



t of his 



the diviuon of the people ii 
legus, one of Catiline's eonM(r»tiir 



1,35 



impe;'a aons, 303 ; senila Cicei 

ceu, 212; publislim hii Aut 

., 213; trinmphs, ih. ; inrJined to ruin king 

ueiolams. whom Ciccm and Brutua lieftud, 214 ; 

ebociied by BruCna's lieedam in that cause, 215 ; 

•hortens the term of the cDnsulsliip to oblige the 

oinre fiieudi! »ilh it, 316 ; open to all kinds of 

flattery, and desirous of the litlo of king, Ib. 

death and character. 221 ; wotahlpped as a, deity by 

tho meaiiDC aurt, 229 
Calenua, the head nf Antony's party, 252 ; carries 

aevenl pointa against Cirero, 253 
Capitol, hnrat down in Sjlla'a time, and rebuilt by 

Q. LolHtiiia Catulua, 32 
Carbo, Cn. Papiriue, driven out of Italy by Sylla 

killed by Pompey, 9 
Carneades, a profeBior of the New Academy, which 

be carried tu its bighest glory, 30,1 
Caasiui, C, blocked up in Antioch by ihe Parthiuii 



Charaetera of penona, in vbat manner lo be drawn, 

Cbineler of Mtthridates, 6 ; of C. Msring, 7 ; of 
Sylla, 14; of Rosiuua, the comedian, 16; of Ser- 
Uriug, 30 ; of M. Cnsans, 21 ; of CaUlIne, 47 ; e 
I«nlu1ue, 48 ; of Cethegu^ih. ; of Liicullua, 63 ; o 
P. Clodina, 68 ; of M. Pup. Piao, 71 ; ef L. Calp 
Rao, 88; of A. OnWniua, ib. J of Rao, Cicero's son, 
110; ofTrTbatlns,136iofP.CrasBus, 147; of Q. 
Hortcnaiua, ISS ; of M. Antony, 171 ; of Pompey, 
191; of Curio, 192; of Calo, 311, 312 ; of ^ga- 
liiis, 203 ; of Tullia, 204 ; of H. Manellui, 209 ; 
of Mamnrn, «. ', 215; of M. Bmlus, 218; of 
C. Cassius.ib.; of D. BmtUB, 219 ; ofTreboniua, 
220 ; oF J. Ces&t, 221 ; of Matiut, 233, n. ^ 234 ; 
of Servllia, 237 ; of Snlpicins, 235, n. ■> ; of Hir- 
tius, 272 ; of Pauta, 273 ; of Messoln. n. i, 2B5 ; 
ofOetnviuB, 290;DfLepd^^ib.; of AlBcus, 239, I 
311,315 

Cicero, M. lliegrandfiither, someaccountof him; had | 
two sons, Mareui and Luciu^ 2 

Cicero, M. tlie father, a man of letters and polite 
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INDEX. 



1 



I 



direction of L. Crassus, 3 ; had a bouse in Rome, 
on Mount Palatine, ib. ; saw bis son consul, 41 
Cicero, L. tbe cousin of Cicero, an account of bim, 33 
Cicero, Q. tbebrotber, obtains tbe government of Asia 
and quarrels witb Atticus for refusing to be bis lieu- 
tenant, 73 ; proposes to visit bis brotber at Tbessa- 
lonica in bis return from Asia, but is disappointed, 
98 ; arrives at Rome, 100 ; saves bis life in a tumult 
by hiding himself under the bodies of the dead, 106 ; 
driven from bis house by Clodius, 116 ; made one 
of CsBsar's lieutenants in Gaul and Britain, 135, 
137 ; projects a poem on Caesar^s British expedition, 
138 
Cicero, M. T. when bom, 1 ; an account of bis family, 
ib. ; called a New man, and why ; bis family seat, 
2 ; now possessed by Dominican friars, ib. ; received 
tbe name of his father and grandfather, Marcus, the 
name of Cicero, whence derived, ib. ; educated with 
bis cousins, tbe young Aculeo's, under tbe direction 
of L. Crassus, 3 ; placed in a public school under a 
Greek master, ib. ; committed to tbe poet Arcbias, 
much addicted to poetry, publishes a poem while a 
boy, takes tbe manly gown, 4 ; put under the care 
of Q. Muc. Scsevola tbe augur, afterwards of Scse- 
vola the high-priest, acquires a complete knowledge 
of tbe laws, 4 ; his manner of improving himself, 5 ; 
be translates Aratus^s Phsnomena into Latin verse, 
publishes a poem in honour of C. Marius, another 
called Limon, bis poetical genius scarce inferior to 
bis oratorical, ib. ; studies philosophy, is fond of 
Phoedrus the Epicurean, deserts the principles of 
that sect, ib. ; makes a campaign with the consul 
Cn. Pompeius Strabo in the Marsic war, was pre- 
sent at a conference between the consul and tbe 
general of the Marsi, 6 ; serves as a volunteer under 
Sylla, relates a remarkable action at which be was 
present, ib. ; saw the entry of C. Marius into Rome, 
7 ; writes his rhetorical pieces, 8 ; scholar to Philo, 
the Academic ; resumes his oratorical studies under 
Molo, the Rhodian, ib. ; studies logic with Diodo- 
tus the Stoic, declaims in Latin and Greek with M. 
Piso and Q. Pompeius, ib. ; puts himself a second 
time under Molo, 10 : improves his lan;;uage by the 
conversation of the ladies, ib. ; offers himself to the 
bar, ib. ; undertakes the cause of P. Quinctius, ib. ; 
defends S. Rosciua of Ameria, 1 1 ; is applauded for 
it by tbe whole city, ib. ; defends the rights of cer- 
tain towns of Italy to the freedom of Rome, which 
Sylla bad taken from them, 12 ; travels into Greece 
and Asia, ib. ; lodges at Athens with Antiochus, ib. ; 
meets there with Atticus, is initiated into the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, pursues his rhetorical studies under 
Demetrius tbe S)rian, ib. ; goes over into Asia, 
where be is attended by the principal orators of that 
country, 13 ; visits Rhodes on bis return, where be 
studies philosophy with Posidonius, and declaims in 
Greek with Molo, ib. ; comes back to Rome after 
an excursion of two years, ib. ; bis travels' the only 
scheme of travelling with credit, ib. ; the story of 
bis journey to the Delphic Oracle suspected, 15 ; be 
marries Terentia, 17 ; is made qusestor, pleads the 
cause of Roscius tbe comedian, 16 ; enters upon the 
quflestorship of Sicily, 18 ; greatly honoured by the 
Sicilians, pleads for some young officers of quality, 
ib. ; finds out the tomb of Archimedes, unkuown 
to the Syracusians, ib. ; his return to Italy, 19 ; 
resolves to reside constantly in Rome, ib. ; strictly 
observes tbe Cincian law, 21 ; takes all the usual 
ways of recommending himself to the people, 22; 
is elected curule sodilo, undertakes the prosecution 



of Yerres, 23 ; goes to Sicily in searcb of facts and 
evidence t^nst him, his reception at Syracuse, 24 ; 
and at Messana, ib. ; defeats all the projects of 
Verres by a new way of proceeding, and forces bim 
into exile, 25 ; offends tbe nobility by it, ib. ; se- 
cures the affection of tbe citizens, is supplied with 
provisions during bis sedilesbip by tbe Sicilians, 32 ; 
defends Csecina and Fonteius, 33 ; declared praetor 
in three different assemblies, 35 ; condemns Licinius 
Macer, ib. ; ascends tbe rostra the first time, in 
defence of the Manilian law, 36 ; defends A. 
Cluentius, ib. ; frequents tbe school of Gnipbo, 
37 ; defends Manilius, ib. ; refuses to accept any 
province, ib. ; takes great pains in suing for tbe 
consulship, 38 ; employs Atticus to purchase statues 
and other curiosities for bim at Athens, ib. ; defends 
C. Cornelius, 39 ; inclined to defend Catiline, ib. ; 
changes his mind, ib. ; appears a candidate for the 
consulship, 40 ; delivers bis speech called In Toga 
Candida^ defends Q. Gallius, ib. ; proclaimed consul 
by tbe acclamation of the whole people, 4 1 ; has a 
son bom to bim, 42 ; draws bis colleague, C. An- 
tonius, from bis old engagements to tbe interest of 
tbe republic, ib. ; unites the equestrian order with 
tbe senate, 43 ; opposes RuUus's agrarian law, ib. ; 
appeases tbe people in a tumult against Otho, 45 ; 
persuades the sons of tbe proscribed to bear their 
condition with patience, ib. ; defends C. Rabirius, 
ib. ; publishes a new law against bribery, 47 ; 
charges Catiline with traitorous designs, ib. ; is or^ 
dered to take care that the republic receive no barm, 
ib. ; is informed by Curius of all Catiline*s measures, 
49 ; summons tbe senate to tbe temple of Jupiter, 
decrees a reward to tbe first discoverer of the plot, 
ib. ; drives Catiline out of tbe city by a resolute 
speech, ib. ; bis second speech against Catiline, 52; 
defends L. Murena, 53 ; and C. Piso, 54 ; instracts 
the ambassadors of tbe AUobroges bow to convict 
the conspirators, 55 ; has public thanks and a sup. 
plication decreed to bim for preserving the city, 56 ; 
his third speech against Catiline, ib. ; publishes 
copies of the trial and confession of tbe conspirators, 
57 ; bis fourth speech against Catiline, 58 ; stifles 
the information against Csssar, 62 ; declared the 
Father of his Country, receives honours from all the 
towns of Italy, ib. ; makes a law to limit the Ugatio 
libera, ib. ; helps to procure a triumph for L. Lu- 
cuUus, 63 ; decrees a thanksgiving of ten days to 
Pompey, ib. ; not suffered by the tribune Metellus 
to speak to the people at the expiration of bis con- 
sulship, ib. ; publishes an oration against Metellus, 
writes to Q. Metellus about bis brotber^s treatment 
of bim, 65 ; bis letter to Pompey, 66 ; gives evi- 
dence against Autronius, 67 ; defends P. Sylla, ib.; 
buys a bouse on tbe Palatine bill with borrowed 
money, 68 ; gives testimony against Clodius, 70 ; 
defends tbe poet ' Arcbias, 71 ; his judgment of 
Cato, 74 ; moderates Pompey*s agrarian law to tbe 
satisfaction of both parties, 75 ; not permitted to 
leave Rome when chosen by lot an ambassador to 
tbe Gallic cities, ib. ; publishes tbe memoirs of bis 
consulship in Greek, ib. ; writes a Latin poem on 
bis own history, 76 ; publishes his consular orations, 
and Aratus's Prognostics translated by bim into 
Latin verse, ib. ; unites himself with Pompey, jus- 
tifies this step, 77 ; bis conduct with regard to Caesar 
and the triumvirate, 78 ; defends C. Antonius, his 
colleague, 79 ; employs himself in pleading causes, 
82 ; defends L. Valerius Flaccus, ib. ; advises 
Pompey to a breach with Caesar, 85 ; is alarmed by 



uf 



CIodiD('< tribuDale, preuei AttiouB to return to 
Rome, R3 ; TcfuHH ths honoura offend bj Canar, 
ib. i {leppoAt on Fumpey, but finds reaun to distnist 
bim, 87 ; exprtswB an inclin>tioa to tbe nugumlo, 
but drops it, ib. ; is yindimtfld From nn unjust cen- 

Piio and GBbiniua, but ii soon convincod of hia 
mintiikB, 88 ; proiidM L. Niiinius, tribune, to op- 
|K>M Clodln/a Iftwa, but oonHnls to let tbem pass, 
89 1 IB reduced to tbs eondition of a rttniinBl, and 
chuigee hii habit upon it, ib. ; ia defended bj tbe 
knigbls and joung nobility, who ponietually attend 
him, ib. ; is deserted by Pompey, 91 ; submiia tD 

In tbe temple uf Jupiter, 92; repi^nta his <juitting 
Ibo rity, cliargea tlio adyiaoni of it with petfldy, 94 ; 
expluins the motives of bia retreat, 99 ; apendt 
seTenl dava at Vibe, not Buffered to enter into 
Scily by C. Virgilins tbe ptetor, 96 ; bononrably 
leceised by all tho towns Ihrouf^ which he ytatd, 
ib.; presKB Alliens to oome to him, 97; lodges 
with M. Leniua near Brundiiium, ib.; hia dream, 
ih. ; irriTea it D^irhaehium, is conducted to Thea- 
Baloniea by Co. Fluiriiia, 98 ; dcclineg an inlernew 
with bia brother, ih. ; his dejectiun in his eiilc, ib. ; 
uneaay for the publication of one of hli inTtclive 
onilons, 101 ; retunit to Dyrrharhium, 103 ; dia- 
lled with the manBgement of hia frienda at Rome, 



; hisrc 






107; and cnnlimied by all tbe cenlurios, IID; his 
prngreaa from Brunditium to Rome, ib. &e. ; returns 
tlianka to tho senate and people. Ill; propotet a 
law for granting la Pompey tbe adminiitration of all 
the com and proiirions of the republic, 112 ; pleadi 
for the reitltu^on of his palatine houie. 113 ; re- 
builda bia TuMulan villa., llS ; takes down the scla 
of hia banlahment from the L-apitol, Jb. ; is assaulted 
in the atrceta by Clodius, 1 17 ; Uboan to get tlio 
ranimieuuD of restoring king Ptolemy granted to 
Leotulua. 119; miiiei bimtelf with Pompey, 131 ; 
defends L. Beatia, 123; promotes a decree for )iro- 
longing Caisar'i command, ib. ; defends P. Seitiua, 
ib. •. moves for reconsidering Csear'e act, for the 
diriiioD of the Ciknipauiui hmda, bat drops that 
motion, 123 ; the grounds of hia condact towards 
the tritimviraie, Sic. 124; rehuildi hli housos, 125; 
mode uneasy in his domettie alfairt, lb. ; applies the 
anawer of the haraspieea to the violences of Clo- 
diUB. 136 ; persuades the senate to recal Pino and 
GoWnius from their proiincea, 127 ; defcnda Com. 
Balbui and M. Cieliui, ib. ; writes a poem Id eom- 
pliment la Ccur, ISB ; engages Lucceius to write 
the history nf hia acta, ib. ; apeaha hie inveetive ora- 
tion agstost Ptso, HI ; ui present at Pom pey'B tboin, 
and de&nda Gallue Caninius, 132 ; finishes hU Pala. 
line houee, and prepare! an inicription for it, and for 
the temple of Tellas, ib, ; bis quarrel and reconci- 
liatioQ with Cronus, 133 ; liniBhes hia piece on the 
Complete Orator, ib. ; composea a treatise on Politice, 
135; euterainto an intimacy with desar, ib.; wiitea 



a aeries of letw 


ra to Trehaiiu. 


nCanl, 136 


sends 




nhiaconinlship 


o C«tar. an. 






a honour of him. 


138; defends Plan- 


eiua, l*0;an. 


Valioius, ib.;p 


.ea evidenee 




Oabiuius, 141 


: defends him in 


a second Iria 




apologises for that conduct, ib. ; 


defends CRabitins, 




'ompey's lieute 




1, ha 


resigns it, 114 






with Curio, 146; efected into t 


e college of 




147 ; use, hia 


utmoit endeavon 


a in promotio 


kMUo 



hip,147; set deterred fminiuidertak- 
ing Mile's defence, 149; accuses tbe tribune Buna, 
1 32 ; wrilea hit tnsatlse on Uw>, ib. ; decides a dis- 
pute about the inscription prepared by Ponipey for 
hia new temple, 153 ; succeeds to the goTemment of 
CilidaagaiaBthlewill,ib.; not plcaaul with hie provin- 
cial gnvenuneni, 154 ; sets forward towarda it, ib. ; 
aenda an accoant to Atticusof Pomponia'a behaviour 
to his brother, ih. ; has an interview with Pompey 
at Taivncnm, 1&5 ; arrives at Atheni, and lodges 
with Arietus. ib. ; writea to C. Memmius, in bvoar 
of the Epieuieana, ib. ; ralliea TiebatiuB on his 
Inraiag Epicurean, I5G ; seta forward towards Ada, 
ib., lands at Ephesua, 157;anivssat LaodicBa,aud 
enters upon his command, ib.; futhida all eipense 
to bo made upon himself or company, by the cities 
through whitb he passed, ib. ; ueuret his provineo 
from the inroads of the Panhiana, ib. ; takes king 
Anobaiamea under hia protection, 15B; refuses to 
accept any present from him, ib. ; solicits him to 
pay his debt to Brutus with tho money nffeicd to 
himself, ib, ; free* the Salaminians from the oppres- 
sions of Bcaptius, Bmtua's agent, 1&9; complains of 
Brutus to Atticus,ib. ; saluted emperor by hia array, 
160; Ukei Pindeuiuum, 161; nceives hoatiges 
from the Tibuinni, ib. ; entertuna thoughts of a 
triumph, sends an aeeount of bis expedition to Cato, 
ib. 1 has s public tbnnkBgiving decreed to him, lb. ; 
is displeased with Cato, for refunng his vote to it, 
162 ; sends bia sou and nephew to king Deiolarua'a 
court, ib. : governs his province with singular mode- 
ration and protjly, ib. ; diaguils his predeceesor 
Ai^ius by it, 163; reanlvea tn aaaiat Appiua when 
Impeached by hie son-inlaw Dolahclla, 165 ; begs 
of the consuls by letter not to prolung hia govern- 
ment, 167 ; comtuita bia province to bis quaulor, 
ib.; calls at Rhodes on his return, 168; is murh | 
■fleeted with the news of Uortenaiui's death, ib. ; 
arrives at Athens, ib. ; resolves to sue for a trinmph, 
169; has an interview with I'ompey, 170; solidti 
an aerommodatlna between him and Canar, 171 ; 
arrives at Rnoie. ib. ; has the command of Capun 

view with Cmsar, 180 ; pressed by cimar, Antony, 
&c., not to follow Pompry, 181 ; resolvea to go after 
••■"-• ' with ServiuB SuliMciuB, 



. and sentim. 



impcy. 



185; i 
la of the V 



ar, 186; >, 
of it 



jokes 

lud of it after tbe battle of Pbar- 
salla, 189; had Uke to have been lulled for it by 
young Pompey, ib. ; returns to Italy, ib.; flnds his 
doraeade aOyrs in great disorder, ib. ; uneasy in bis 
residence at Bruodisiuni, 192 ; received kindly by 
Cvanr, returns lo Rome, 194 ; resumes nis studies, 
and ODiers into a strict friendehip with YaiTO, I9S; 
puts away bis vlfi Terentia, ib. ; mairln Publilla, 
196 ; his caiUeries on CiPMr'e admlnisttation, n. >°, 
ib. ; caressed by Ceaar and his frieoda, I97;wri!ea 
a book in praise of Cato, 1 99 ; publisheB hia Orator, 
300 ; returns thaoka to Cictai lor the pardon of M. 
Marceilua, ib. ; defends Ugarius, 202 ; sends hia 
son lo Athena, 204 ; exceedingly afflicted by tbe 
death of his daughter, ib. ; resolves to build n temple 
(o her, 207 ; his reatona for it, n. '. ib. ) Bj>plieB 
himself closely to the study of philosophy, 310; 
publishes a piece called Hortensius, anoihei oa ( 
tho Philosophy of the Academy, ib. ; hie ti 
De Finibui, 211 ; bis Tusculan Diaputationi 
writes a loninal encomium on Poreia, Oato's 
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21 i ; is pressed to write sometbing to Caesar, but 
discouraged by the difficulty of it, 212 ; defends king 
Deiotams, 214 ; entertains Caesar at his house, 215; 
how 6<ir accessory to Caesar's death, 223 ; urges the 
conspirators to support that act by vigorous measures, 
225 ; leaves Rome, dissatisBed with the indolence 
of his friends, 227 ; disgusted with Cleopatra, in an 
interview with her, 228 ; endeavours to draw 
Hirtius and Pansa to the interests of the republic, 
230 ; writes his treatise on the Nature of the Gods, 
on Divination, 235 ; on the advantages of Old Age, 
on Friendship, 236 ; on Fate, his Anecdote, 236 ; 
approaches towards Rome, but is dissuaded from 
entering it, ib. ; obtains an honorary lieutenancy, 
and resolves to visit his son at Athens, 237 ; Itbours 
to reconcile Hirtius to the conspirators, ib. ; assists 
at a conference with Brutus and his friends, 238 ; 
begins to cherish Octavius as a check to Antony, ib.; 
begins his Book of Offices, ib. ; and an oration 
adapted to the times, ib. ; takes his leave of Atticus 
with great tenderness, ib. ; sends him his piece on 
Glory, 239 ; some account of that piece, n. ', ib. ; 
sets forward towards Athens, 241 ; writes his Treatise 
of Topics at sea, ib. ; his manner of writing prefaces, 
n. \ 242 ; encouraged by good news from Rome, 
he drops the pursuit of his voyage, ib. ; has an inter- 
view with Brutus, ib. ; and arrives at Rome, ib. ; 
delivers the first of his Philippics, 243 ; retires to 
Naples, composes his second Philippic, 244 ; consents 
to support Octavius, on certain conditions, 245 ; 
finishes his Book of Offices, 246 ; writes his Stoical 
Paradoxes, ib. ; comes back to Rome upon Antony's 
leaving it, 247 ; speaks his third Philippic, 248 ; 
his fourth, ih. ; publishes his second Philippic, ib. ; 
speaks his fifth, 249 ; called for by the people to give 
them an account of the deliberations of the senate, 

251 ; speaks hii sixth Philippic, ib. ; his seventh, 

252 ; opposed by Calenus in aJl his motions against 
Antony, procures a decree to put on the sagum, or 
habit of war, 253 ; speaks his eighth Philippic, ib. ; 
his ninth, 254 ; his tenth, 256 ; his eleventh, 259 ; 
his statue of Minerva dedicated in thecapitol, struck 
by lightning, and repaired by the senate, 261 ; speaks 
his twelfth Philippic, ib. ; his thirteenth, 263 ; his 
noble stru^le in defence of the republic's liberty, 
266 ; his pains to engage Lepidus, Pollio, and Plan- 
cus, in the same cause, ib. ; mortifies Servilius in 
the senate, 268 ; disturbed by a report of his design- 
ing to make himself master of the city, 269 ; carried 
in triumph to the capitol, on the news of Antony's 
defeat, 271 ; speaks his fourteenth Philippic, ib. ; 
presses Brutus to come into Italy, 274 ; decrees an 
ovation to Octavius, with public honours to Hirtius, 
Pansa, Aquila, &c.,ib. ; expostulates with D. Brutus, 
on Ant<^iy's escape, 275 ; blames M. Brutus's cle- 
mency to C. Antony, ib. ; utterly averse to the 
consulship of Octavius, 280 ; presses Brutus and 
Cassius to hasten to Italy, 281 ; his conduct from 
the time of Caesar's death vindicated, and com- 
pared with Bnitus's, 283, 288 ; his own account 
of it in a letter to Brutus, 284; cleared from 
a calumny, intimated in a letter of Brutus, n. % 
288 ; proscribed by the triumvirate, 289 ; might 
have escaped into Macedonia, ib. ; had early notice 
of his danger, embarks at Asturia, 290 ; preferred 
death to the fatigues of camps and the sea, forced 
by his slaves to attempt a flight, overtaken by 
his pursuers, ib. ; orders his slaves not to resist, 
ib. ; meets his death with the greatest firmness ; 
bis head and hands cut off and placed upon the 



rostra, 291 ; the spot where he fell visited by tra- 
vellers, ib. ; why Virgil and Horace make no men- 
tion of him, ib. ; Livy's character of him, and 
Augustus's, ib. ; Paterculus's encomium of him, ib.; 
all the succeeding writers vie with each other in 
praising him, ib. ; of his person, and care of his 
health, 292 ; his clothes and dress, ib. ; his domestic 
and social character, ib. ; his high notions of friend- 
ship ; of gratitude, 288 ; of placability to enemies, 
ib. ; bis splendid manner of living, 293 ; his gay 
and sprightly temper, ib. ; thought to affect raillery 
too much, ib. ; as famous for wit as for eloquence, 
ib. ; a collection of bis sayings published by Trebo- 
nius, ib. ; a more copious* one by Tiro after his 
deatli, ib. ; an account of the number, situation, and 
condition of his several villas, 294 ; an epigram on 
his academy or Puteolan Villa, ib. ; bis furniture 
rich and elegant ;| a cedar table of his remaining 
in Pliny's time, 295 ; the source of his great wealth, 
ib. ; his moral character unblemished ; he had no 
intrigues with the ladies, 295, 296 ; was thought 
too sanguine in prosperity, desponding in adversity, 
296 ; the love of glory his chief passion, ib. ; the 
nature of that passion explained and vindicated, ib. ; 
his great learning in every branch of science, 298 ; 
his works the most precious remains of antiquity, ib. ; 
his industry incredible, ib. ; a character of his let- 
ters, familiar, jocose, political, recommendatory, ib. ; 
preferable to the letters of all who lived after him ; 4 
compared particularly with Pliny's, 299 ; his histo. 
rical works lost, 300 ; his plan for a general history, 
ib. ; no remains of bis poetry but some scattered 
fragments, ib. ; these show a genius, ib. ; a character 
of his eloquence, 301 ; compared with that of De- 
mosthenes, ib. ; and that of his contemporaries who 
pretended to an Attic taste, ib. ; his philosophy 
drawn from the Academy, 302 ; an account of it as 
explained by himself, 303 ; a judgment on a va- 
rious reading in his treatise on the Nature of the Gods, 
n. ", 303 ; he became a convert to the New Academy^ 
304 ; the difficulty of discovering his real sentiments 
stated, ib. ; why they are not to be sought in his 
orations, ib. ; which yet are good testimonies of 
facts, n. ', 305 ; his letters lay open his heart, but 
with some exceptions, ib. ; his philosophical works 
give a history of the ancient philosophy, ib. ; the 
key to his proper sentiments, ib. ; he has declared 
no precise opinions in natural philosophy, ib. ; yet 
was acquainted with some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of it, which pass for the discoveries of modem 
ages, 305 ; he believed a God, a providence, the 
immortality of the soul, and a future state of rewards 
and punishments, 305, 306 ; bis opinion of the reli- 
gion of Rome considered, 307 ; an observation of 
Polybius upon it, n. *, ib. ; his own religion divine, 
308 ; he deduced the origin of duty, moral obliga- 
tion, and the eternal difference of good and ill, from 
the will of God, ib. &c. ; his system of religion and 
morality, contained in his books on Government, on 
Laws, and on Offices, 309 ; the noblest system ever 
published to the heathen world, ib. ; an objection to 
his belief of it stated and answered, ib., &c. ; his 
rule of following nature explained, n. *, ib. ; his 
political principles and conduct illustrated, 310, &c. ; 
compared with Cato's, 311, 312; with Atticus's, 
311 ; his rule of managing the men of power, ib., 
&c. ; his true principles always displayed themselves 
when he was at liberty to exert them, 312 ; his 
death violent but not untimely, ib. ; what he seemed 
to have wished, ib. ; the last act of his life glorious, ib. 
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ro, Ihsfon, invcBtcd vilh the "niiinlf gown" *i 
rpinutu, IBO ; cuti«d bj his IsOiiit to Pampej't 
mp, 185 ; comiDiuidia winj of Pompey'e iiorae, 
19 ; wnt tg Atheni to itndy nnder Cralippm, 204 i 
uch commended and bcloTcd by Brutab, 257 i eo- 
jaled nitb tbo cumnmnd of bin bone in Micedaoin, 



259; defe 



I C. / 



OD>- a 



265; bi> chuacler iDJurioQilj treated by poileriij, 
ib. ; ft Irnfl BccnuDl of it, &Dd « suumHij view of 
hia life, 312, ju. 

Cicero, Q., Elteoda bii brotber iota Cilicia, at one of 
hi> liouleniutta, 154 j resoWn to foUow him into 
Poiupey'B cnmp, 185 ; obtiuni pnrdon from Csaar, 
189 ; renlei lii> brother in bia lolien nnd epeechci 
to Cnaor'a frienda, 190 ; girea a dimdiuitagcnua 
chktuler of tbe consuli, Puiu uid Hiitiui, 273 ; 
ii proBcribed bj tbe trinnivinle, 290 j concoali 
bimulf in Rome, but ia diBcovered and killed, toge- 
tbornitbliiBBOt), 315 

CiccTO, Q., tbe sun, gives iDformation ts Cntar of hit 
nnclc'i disalfection to bun, ISI ; makn an ontian 
Hgaioil bia iideIo, 190 ; tbutiea both the udcIo and 
hiB athcr to pleau Canor'a frienda, 212; deuirta 
AnWnj and is retoneiled to hii ftlher and uncle, 
210; ii preaentoi to Brutus, 241 ; undertakea to 
auuKI Antony to tbo people, ib. ; is abDaed liy 

Bomi.. anil killed with bia fiither. 315 

CincIiiB, M. Trib., hit liw probibiting pntrona to lake 
moDDj or preaenta from their clienta, 16 

Cinnn, tbe conaal, drivea out of Rome and deposed by 
hia colleague Octavius, ncalla Mariua, enlera Rome 
nitli B auperioi force and puti all bia enomlea to Iho 
aword.7; killed in a tonliny of liia soldien, 9 

Cinni, L. Cornelius, prator, applauds theact of killing 
Cuuar in a apoech to ibe people, 224 ; in danger ol 
bit life from Cnsar'a veteran aoldieri, ib. 

Cinna, Helviua, tnbuoe, miitakea for L. Conielius 
CiDBB, and torn to pieces by the nbbls, 226 

Cia^na. tobune, beatBU by Clodiua, 106 

Civic crown, what, 4c., 14 

Cttssics-l writen, ivhy ao called, 35 ti. 

CleopBtn, queen of Egypt, flies from Rome npon tbe 
death of Cttwr, 228 ; her confennce there with 
Cicero, ib. 

Clodias, P., bia cbacacter, C8 ; probnea tbe mysteries 
oftbeBooaDea, ib.; bia trial for It, 69; becomea 
a declared eneroy to Cicero, 71 ; hii projeel to get 
hinuelf cboaeo tribune by Ihemeana of aaidnptioo, 
7(i; the law ofbit adopiioncarried by tboassiaUDce 
of r:Eiar and Pompcy, 80 ; his pretended <iuarrel 
Kith CiHir, SI ; is elected a tribune, and threatens 
Cicero, 86 ; promises Pompey to be at his dovotion, 
ib. ; doea not salfer Bibuloi to speak to tbo people 
on laying down bia conaulahip, 87 I bargaina nitb 
Kbo and Gabinins Id oppress Cicero, 88 ; ondoayours 
to gun Iha people by popular laws, 89; iagnlls 
Citero, ib. ; produces the coniula to give their ojri- 
nion on Cicen's contulihlp, 90 i repeals ths ^Uan 
and Fniian liwa, 91 ; pnblisbes a law for Cioero'a 
banishment, 93; deinojiahes Cicero'a housea, ib. ; 
porHcutsB bia wife and children, 94 ; poisons Q. Sdua 
Peethumua for refnaiug to sell bia home to him, ib. ; 
procures a law to depose PWlemy, king of Cyprus, 
ehargea Calo mtb the elocution of it, 95 ; is con- 
gratulated upon it by Cmsar, 96 ; affronts Pompey 
by soiling Tigranes bia prisoner, 100 ; forms a plot 
agBinil Pompej't life, ib. ; attaelia the Iriuoiyirate 
sod GabiniuB, 104 ; drives Fabriaius and Citpius 
the tribunes oat of tbe fomm with great staugbler. 



108 j impeached by Milo, scmnoi! by Metellua, 
107 ; eodeavours to raise frasb tumults agunsl 
Cieoro, 1 12 ; opposes the restitution of fais Palalino 
house, IIS ; cotDtnita great outrages against Cicero 
and Mllo, 116 ; chosen irdlle, 120 ; Impeaches Milo, 
ib, ; applies the answer of tbe banujdcet to the 
caso of Cicero, 126; impoacbea tbe tribunes Sufiie- 
HM, C. CatD, and Prociliua, UO ; lulled by Milo, 
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ed and baniabed for bia 
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Cornelius, C, tiibune, niiiei! great disordem iu iho city 
by the publication of new laws, 35 ; accused for 
piaclicea agunst the state, defended by Cicero, 39 

ComifleiuB, proeooaul of Africa, cunlinued firm to the 
cause of liberty, 26S 

CorradoB, Seb., his T.ifB of Cicero, whsl, prrf xiy 

CdIU, an ontor of the Ural character, 16 ; bis way of 
speaking, ib. ; ubiwna the eouBulahip, 17; moves 
the Benalo to recaU Ciconi, 105 

CnuBUB, L, the first oratoi' of bia time, directed tbo 
oietbod of Cicero's education, 3 

CrassUB, M. obtains llie decree iif an ovntion and laurel 
crown for putting DU end to the Servile war, 20 ; his 
riches and manner of raialng them, 21 ; chosen con- 
sul with Pompey. ib. ; supposed to be in a conspiracy 
with Catiline, Cbhu, &c., supporla Piaa ogiinil 
Pompey, 37 ) accuBcd of a correBDOndence with 
CiliUue, 62 ; corrupts the judges in Clodins'a trial, 
70 1 discompoBos Pompey by piaiaing Cioaro's acts, 
72; prepares (or big Eastern eipdition in deBuin 
of the Butpices, 133 ; ncancitwl to Cicero, ib.; his 
death, 146 • 

CrasBus, P., tbe son, bis death and character, 147 
Cratippus, ths PcripalDtic, preceptor (o young Cicem 

at Athens, 204, 312,913 
CromutiuB, Cordus, put to death by Tiheriusfor praif- 
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a, 291 



!, subjected to tbo Romans, 20 

Crown, laurel, the ornament of a triumph, 20 

Crown, myrtle, of an ovation, 20 

Curio, C. Seribouins, consul, an orator of a peculiar . 
action and manner of Bpeaking, 17 

Curio, tho son, the most active oppnaer of the trium^ 
viralo, 84 ; clears himsatf from the cbmp of a plot, 
85 ; auters into a correspondeoco of letters with 
Cicero; his cbaracler, I4fi. | 

Curio obtains tbo tribunate, chsnges bit party and de- 
clares far Cnsar, 167; Hies to CieBar't camp, 171 ; 
drivBB CatD out of Sicily; is destroyed with bis 
whole army in Africa, 1 93 ; his character, ib. 

CuriuB, one of CatiUne'a rnnB[nralnn, discovert their i 
counsels to Cicero by Folvia his mlstreaa, 49; ao- 
eusea C«sar, and clsjois tbe reward doereed to the | 
first discoverer of the plot, fifi 



D. 

Dmuippu), pivtor of the city, kills the principal se- 
nators by order of yonng Marius, 9 ^ 

Decemviri, the guncdians of (he Sibylline books, 
who, 307 

Ddolatus, king of Oulttia; a&ithfiil ally of Rome; 
prepares to join with Cicero tpiail tbe Partbians, 
IS7; deprived of put of hia dominions by Cm>u, 
214; accused of a design ainiinst Cssir's life. ib. ; 
defended by Brutus and by Cicero, 215 ; purchased 
his dominions again of Antony, 234 



Demetrius, master of rhetoric to Cicero at Athens, 12 

Dictatorship, some account of that office, 10 

Dion Cassius ; the grounds of his malignity to Cicero, 

pref, xiii 
Diodotus, a Stoic, lived with Cicero, 8 
Dionysius, of Magnesia, a £imed rhetorician, attended 

Cicero in his travels, 13 
Dionysius, tutor to the two young Ciceros, 162 
Divination, artificial and natural ; what, 307 
Divination, a speech of Cicero so called ; why, 235 
Divorce, a custom mentioned on that occasion, 196, 

n> 
Dolabella, P. Cornelius, his character; marries Cicero^s 
daughter, 164 ; impeaches Appius, ib. ; solicits 
Cicero to desert Pompey, 189; raises great tumults 
in Rome, 190 ; is divorced from Tullia, ib. ; makes 
a speech in the senate against Antony, 216; assumes 
the consulship upon Caesar's death, 229 ; demolishes 
the altar erected to Caesar, and acts vigorously on 
the side of liberty, ib. ; bribed by Antony to sub- 
vert the republic, 235; leaves^ the city to get pos. 
session of Syria against Cassius, 258 ; surprises 
Smyrna by stratagem, and puts Trebonius to death, 
ib. ; is declared a public enemy, 259 ; pursued and 
defeated by Cassius ; kills himself, 276 
Domitius, taken and dismissed by Caesar at Corfinium, 

175 
Drusus, the tribune, assassinated, 5 



E. 

Eleusinian Mysteries, 12; some account of them, 
n. % ib. 

Emperor, the signification of that title, n. ^, 66 

Epicureans, their reverence for the ruins of Epicurus^s 
walls, 155; many of them highly esteemed by 
Cicero, 156; the greatest part of the nobility and 
of Cicero's friends of that sect, n. *, 310 

Episcopus, a remark on the use of that name, n. ', 1 73 

Equestrian dignity, or the order of knights, what it 
was, 71. ^, 1 ; the judgment of causes taken from 
them and restored to the senate, 10 ; recover their 
right of judicature, 31 ; obtain distinct seats in the 
theatres by Otho's law, 34 

Erana, the capital of Amanus, makes a stout defence 
against Cicero, 160 

Evocati, what they were, n. *, 270 



F. 



Fabia, sister to Cicero* s wife Terentia, one of the 

vestal virgins, tried for incest with Catiline and 

acquitted, 41 
Fabius, Q., chosen consul by Caesar, 214 ; triumphs, 

ib. ; his death, 216 
Fabricius, Franc, his Life of Cicero what, pref. xiv 
Fabricius, the tribune, driven out of the forum by 

Clodius, 106 
Fathers, Latin, made great use of Cicero's writings, 

n, S 210 
Favonius, the mimic of Cato, 161 
Fever, pleuritic, the common distemper of ancient 

and modem Rome, n. 8^, 7 
Fibrenus, a little river running through Cicero*8 

estate, 2 ' 

Flaccus, L. Valerius, accused of mal-administration, 

defended by Cicero, 82 
Flaccus, M. Lenius, entertains Cicero in his exile, 97 



Flavins, the tribune, commits the consul Metellas to 

prison, 75 
Forum, the great square of Rome, 4 



G. 



Gabinius, A., tribune, proposes a law to grant an ex- 
traordinary commission to Pompey, 33 ; is chosen 
consul, 88 ; combines with Clodius to oppress 
Cicero, ib. ; his character, ib. ; rejects the petition 
of the knights in favour of Cicero, banishes L. Lamia 
for his zeal in Cicero's service, 89 ; brags of having 
been the favourite of Catiline, 93 ; fights for Pom- 
pey against Clodius, 100; goes to his province of 
Syria, 105 ; sends an account of his victory over 
Aristobulus, but is refused the honour of a thanks- 
giving, 126 ; recalled from his province by the 
senate, 127 ; restores king Ptolemy, ] 30 ; returns 
to Rome, is impeached of treason, &c., 141 ; is de- 
fended by Cicero, 142 

Gallius, Q., defended by Cicero, 40 

Gaul, Narbonese, the general character of its people 
by Cicero, 33 

Gellius, L. and Cn. Lentulus, exercise the office of 
censors with rigour, 31 

Gnipho, a celebrated rhetorician, kept a school in 
Rome, 37 

Gracchi, said to derive their eloquence from their 
mother Cornelia, 3 

Greeks, the best masters of eloquence, 3 

Greek learning, in great vogue at Rome, 10 

Greek writers, to be read with caution on Roman 
affairs, pref. xii 



H. 



Hadriak died in Cicero*s Puteolan villa, n. 295 

Haruspices, their answer concerning certain prodigies, 
126; their office and character, 307 

Helvia, Cicero's mothc-*, rich and well descended, 
never once mentioned by Cicero, a story told of her 
by Quintus, 1 

Hermathenae and Henneraclae, what sort of fig^ares, 38 

Herophilus, an impostor, pretending to be the grandson 
of C. Marius, banished by Caesar, 210 ; put to death 
by Antony, 227 

Hirtius writes against Cicero*s Cato, 199 ; sends 
Cicero an account of Caesar's success in Spain, 212; 
defends Cicero against his nephew Quintus, ib. ; 
marches with his army against Antony, 252 ; gains 
a considerable victory over him, 270 ; totally routs 
him in a second engagement, in which he himself 
was killed, 272 ; his character, 273 

History of the lives of great men, the most entertain- 
ing, pref, X. ; a plan for a general history drawn 
by Cicero, pref, xi. ; the author's method of com- 
piling the present history, pref. xii. ; tf general rule 
of writing it, ib. xiii 

Horace, a passage in him illustrated, n. p, 138 

Hortensius, the reigning orator at the bar, a volunteer 
in the Marsic war, commands a regiment, 6 ; raises 
Cicero's emulation, 8; his way of speaking, 16; 
called the Player for his theatrical action, 22 ; the 
king of the forum, 23 ; opposes the Gabinian law, 
34 ; .suspected by Cicero of treachery towards him, 
94 ; his death and charatter, 168 

Hypsaeus, impeached of bribery and treated with in*- 
humanity by Pompey, 152 
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I. 

iDOLtrnv, one of it! loureei intinuled, n. '. 207 i 

JoriiBilem beilci:«l and tgketi \>j Pompev, 72 

Jews, tUtir nuniber and crodil nt Homo. 83 ; loilouily 

MlarbBil lo Otar, bated Ponipoy fur liU affront lo 

their temple, 226 

irt of magislnle, H5 



im, tlie 
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Jittn, king, ■uppcii'lB the Pnmpiiiisiin Afr 
Jiilin, Cmir't diughler and Pouipoy'a wife, dies in 
childbed ) tbe unhappy csuKqueicei of ket deatL, 



iformcd by Cmor, n. °, li 



LegaciB 

295 
Legilio 



dd ill ptnfeHOn to ibe highest honours, i i 
D, IS ; Oabiniu, 33 ; of L. Olho, 34 ; Cal- 
n, 39 ; Muuliin, ib. ; Papiui, 39 ; Miiui 

ms now on« ocnuion diiluibancn in the dty, 

usually bequeathed by cllenli to Ihcir patrDoi, 

ibeia, what, 62 



t connpiraton, 48; hli chi- 
racter, tii. ; strangled in priion, 61 
LentuluB, P. CornoUue, oonsul, niovei Ike Bcoste fir 
tbo restomlioD of Cicero, IDL ; Ibe chief promolcT 
oFCicero'i nlurn. 111; ambiliout of the rommitiion 
of repliDing king Ptolemy, 118: leavca hil affair, 
to Cii^ero and MU out for Cilicia, 1 19 ; l.ya .lide 
the thanghtB of reatoiing Plotemy, ib. ; taken at 
Carfiuiuiu ami dinnii,«ed by Cnor, I7G 

lenguD Q. CBtuluj, IS; managed by Anlooji teiiei 
the high. priesthood after Cunar'i dejth, 225 ; offers 
Durablo tetni! to 3. Pompey, ib. ; writea to the 



rt them 



t unden 



iding 1 



™y, 21 



I, 274 ; 

treactieroas part with Planeus, and joins cimpa with 
Antony, 277 ; rieclitrcd a public enemy, 278 ; forma 
Ibo ieagno of the secnnd triumvirate with Cbbt and 
Antony, 288; prosciibes his awn brother in ex- 
cbaugs for Cicero, 289 ; a nenk matt, tbe dupe of 
his two collenguea, dcterted liis true inteieal, Btripped 
nf hie dignity by OcUvlus, 290 
Letlin of Cicero to Atiicus,33,38. 3!l, 73, 104,154, 
Ii8, 159,160.161,162,163,167,168,168,170, 
171, 172, 173, 175, 176, 17B, 17M, 180. 183, lfi4, 
190, 193, 105,199,204,205,207,212,213,214, 
215, 223, 228, 22S, 230, 231, 232,234, 236,238, 
339, 241, 242, 246, 247 ; to Q. Metellus Celer, 
65 i to Pempay, G6; to Terentia, 102 ; to OuUus, 



117; toLentulua, 124, 143 ; toLiicceiDs^lSB ; lo 
M. Marina, 132; to J. Csur, 13G 1 to Q. Cicero, 
141 ; to Curio, 146, 148 : to Marius, 152 ; to 
MemmiHs,156i to Tnihatins, 156 ; toM.CaJius, 
156, IGG; to Oslo, 158; to Papiriua Ptotus, 161, 
196, 1»7, 198; to Appius, 164; 10 Curio, 167| 
lo Tiro, 169; to PompoJ, 177; to C™r, 17fl; 
190; toTaiTO,lB4, 196, 198 1 to Plancna, 196 -, 
to Ampiui, 198; to Serr. Sulpiclua, 200, 206; 
to Ug&riut, 202; to Cairiua, 213, 244, 353, 
260, 282; lo Curiua, 216; to Dalabclla, 229; 
toMaliui, 2:t3; to Lei^ua. 265; lo Plancua. ib. 
26H, 267 ; to M. Bnitua, Qf.B, 265, 268, 274, 
275, 27fi. 279. 281, 284 1 to D. Brulus, 275. 277, 
280 ; to ComiBdua, 283 ; of M. C«Uiis to Cicero, 
156, 165, 181, 187; of Caio to Cicora, 162; of 
Potnpey lo Domliius, 175; to Cioero, 177; oT 
Caisar to Cicero, 176, 179, 181; of Balbua to 
Cicero, 178, 180 ; of Balbna and Oppiu. to Cicero, 
179; DfAnlonytoa«ro, 181,183, 227; to Hit- 
till! and Oclaviua, 263; of Dolabella lo Cicero, 
187; of Sen. Sulpldns to Cicero, 305, 3DR; of 
Cassius lo Cicero, 213, 268 ; of Hadlis lo Cicero, 

2.13 1 of Brutus and Caesina to M. Antony, 23S, 

2.14 ; of Hirtius to Cicero, 237 ; of M. Brutus to 
the consuls, 256; to Cicero, 357| 279, 286; of 
Planous to Cicera, 267, 274, 277, 278 ; of PoUio 
lo Cicero, 267, 274 ; of Oaths to Cicero, 270 ; of 
Lepidua to Circro, 274 ; and lo the tenate, 278; 
of D. fltnlni to Ckero, 27.'), 277, 280; of Tre- 

' Cicero, 23G, 313 ; of Cicero, llie ton, to 



I, 313 
of Cire 



times, pre/, tv 
Llgiriui, patiloned by Cesar, 303 ; bii chatscter, S03 
Livy, called a Poinpoian by Augustus, 291 
Lolliiii, M., ono of the chiefs in Clodiui'a mob, 1 12 
Lucceius, Cicero's friend, a celebrated writer, 128 ; 



es the lift 



of Cice 



Lucnllui, L,, defeats the viulcncea of Ihe tribune L. 
Qilinctiu), 19; ohtoins the command oftheMllfari- 
daticwu', 30; driTCt Mithiidatcs out of the king- 
dom of Pontui, and gaioa many glotiaus victoDEi, 
3G; his aoldien muliny against bim. ib. ; be tri- 
umplia, retires frcm public alfaira, hia ebarader, 03 

Lnpeiti, ioslilBted in hoiiDur of Cihu'. 217 

Lupua, Iribnne, propoeea the annulling of Cbbbt'b aet 
for the diiioion of the Campanian lands, 118 

Luatrieal day, what it was, 2 

Lri^eum, a gvinuBsiuni at Athena, where Aristotle 
'opened bis school, 302 



Uauilius, tribune. lusei 
Dew law. publiahea a 
of the Mithridalic wai 
35; accused of comi] 



aar'a artilloij. hil cha- 

urbancea in the city by a 
to transfer the coramand 
a LucLilluB to Pompey. 
and defended by Cicero. 



Manliui, nitee an army for tlie service of Catllme, 48; 

declared a public enemy, 52 
Manly gown, at what ago given ' ' ' 
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Marcellas, M., consul, Caesar^s great enemj, moves 
the senate for several decrees against biro, 1 65 ; 
pardoned by Csesar after the battle of Pharsalia, 
200 ; stabbed by his friend and client Magius, 208 ; 
his character, 209 

Marcellus, C, consul^ moves for a successor to Csesar, 
opposed by Paullas, his colleague, and Curio, the 
tribune, 167 

Marius, his behaviour in the Marsic war, 6 ; endea- 
vours to get the command of the Mithridatic war 
transferred from Sylla to himself, forced to fly, 
plunges himself into the marshes, where he is dis- 
covered and preserved by the people of Mintumum, 
transports himself to Africa, 7 ; the story of the 
Gallic soldier sent to kill him thought fiibulous, n. 
ib. ; is recalled aud enters Rome, exercises great 
cruelties, ib.; his death and character, ib. ; his 
remains thrown into the river Anio by Sylla, 15 

Marius, the son, besieged in Praeneste, puts an end to 
his own life, 9 

Marsic war, called the Italic and Social, some account 
of it, 5 

MaruUus and Caesetius, deposed the tribunate by 
Caesar, 217 

Matins, an intimate friend of Caesar, laments his death, 
230 ; undertakes the management of Octavius' 
shows In honour of Caesar, 232 ; vindicates his con- 
duct in a letter to Cicero, 233 ; his character, n. ^^ 
234 

Memmius, C, informs the senate of a strange contract 
among the consular candidates, 139 

Menippus, of Stratonica, an Asiatic orator, accompanies 
Cicero in his travels, 13 

Merula, of Anagnia, erects a statue to Clodius, 96 

Messala, P. Valerius, his character, n. ^ 285 

Metellus, subdues Crete, 20 ; baffled by Sertorius, ib. ; 
hinders the people from passing judgment on Rabi- 
rius, 46 

Metellus, Q. Nepos, tribune, will not suffer Cicero to 
speak to the people on laying down the consulship, 
63 ; supported by Caesar against Cicero, 64 ; sus* 
pended h'om his office, ib. ; flies to Pompey, ib. ; 
elected consul, promises to promote Cicero's resto- 
ration, 101 ; acts a double part, 108; consents at 
last to Cicero's return, ib. ; attacked by Clodius's 
mob, 112; endeavours to screen Clodius from a 
trial, 117 ; makes his peace with Cicero, and sets 
out for Spain, 119; endeavours to hinder Caesar 
from seizing the public treasure, 182 

Metellus, Q. Csecilius, consul, his character, 75 ; com- 
mitted to prison by Flavins the tribune, ib. ; declares 
liis abhorrence of Clodius's adoption, 77 ; dies sud- 
denly, supposed to be poisoned, 87 

Milo, tribune, impeaches Clodius, 107 ; buys gladiators 
to defend himself against him, ib. ; endeavours to 
bring him to a trial, 117; is impeached by him, 
120 ; marries Fausta, the daughter of Sylla, 134 ; 
kills Clodius, 148; is defended by Cicero, 150; 
banished, 151 ; his death and character, 187 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, his character, makes war 
upon the Romans, 6; conquers Athens, 8 ; treats M. 
Aquilius with cnielty, 14; renews the war against 
Rome, 20 ; driven out of his kingdom of Pontus, 
36 ; his death, 63 

Mitylene, a city of Lesbos, destroyed by Q. Thurmus, 
restored by Pompey, 14 

Modeua, sustained a memorable siege against Antony, 
272 

Molo, the Rliodian, a celebrated teacher of eloquence, 
gives lectures to Cicero, 8 ; the first who was ever 



permitted to speak to the Roman senate in Greek, 

10 
Monganlt, Mr., his translation of the letters to Atti- 

cus commended, pre/, xv 
Mucia, the wife of L. Crassus, &mou8 for a delicacy io 

the Latin tongue, 10 
Murena, L., consul elect, accused of bribery, defended 

by Cicero, 53 

N. 

Names of Roman families, an account of their origin, 2 
Ninuius, L., tribune, moves the senate to change their 

habit on Cicero's account, 89 ; makes a motion to 

recal him, 100 
Nomenclators, their office, 22 



O. 

Obsidiomal crown, what, 314 

Octavius, called afterwards Augustus, bom in Cicero's 
consulship, 63 ; presented to Cicero by Hirtius and 
Pansa, 232 ; resolves to assert his rights against the 
advice of his mother, ib. ; makes a speech to the 
people from the rostra, ib. ; exhibits public shows 
in honour of his uncle, ib. ; thwarted in his preten- 
sions by Antony, 238 ; forms a design against 
Antony's life, 245 ; raises forces, and promises to 
be governed by Cicero, ib. ; espoused by the senate 
upon the recommendation of Cicero, 251 ; marches 
out at the head of his army against Antony, 252 ; 
gains a complete victory over him, 272 ; suspected 
of the deaths of Hirtius and Pansa, 273 ; has an 
ovation decreed to him, 274 ; forms the design of 
seizing the empire, ib. ; demands the consulship, 
280 ; chosen consul with Q. Pedius, ib. ; seeks 
occasions of quarrelling with the senate and Cicero, 
ib. ; provides a law to bring to justice all the con- 
spirators against Caesar, 281 ; forms the league of 
the second triumvirate with Antony and Lepidus, 
289 ; his reluctance to sacrifice Cicero feigned and 
artificial, ib. ; more cruel than his colleagues, a sum- 
mary view of his conduct from the time of Caesar's 
death, 290 

Octavius, Cn., deposes Cinna, and is killed, 7 

Orator, his profession what, 5 ; not mercenary, paid 
with the public honours and preferments, 16 

Oratory of Rome sank with its liberty, 301 ; a false 
species of it supported by the authority of Pliny, ib. 

Oratory and poetry nearly allied, 300 

Orestinus, L. Mucins, the tribune, hinders the pro- 
mulgation of a law against bribeiy, 40 ; joins with 
the enemies of Cicero after having been defended 
by him, ib. 

Oeaces, the Parthian leader, mortally wounded, 160 

Otho, L., publishes a law for assigning separate seats 
in the theatres to the knights, 34 ; his appearance 
in the theatre occasions a riot, 45 



P. 

Pansa, consul, brought entirely into Cicero's views, 
249 ; lays Brutus's letters before the senate, 256 ; 
opposes Cicero's motion in favour of C. Cassius, 
260 ; recommends pacific measures, and a second 
embassy to Antony, 261 ; marches with his army 
against Antony, 262; engages with him, 270 ; his 
death and character, 273 
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It iril, imd oarmpaDdtiiit oF 
iw to abtige >11 ilrangcn to 



Fii^nsi Patui.an en 
Cicero, 161 

Fapise, C.. publlahft 

qnit Iho city, 39 
PBRhiuiR pufs the EuphnlM, 157; block up C. CaMina 

iQ Antioch.but ire routed bj hini in their retreat, 160 
P«trieiiB«, the proper notioua of thorn, n. ", 40 
PbuUujL. ^iiomu>,ooiiBul,hrib«dby Ci!sir, 167 
Pediu9,.Q., comul, locked bf tke terron o( the pro- 

PetipBteliei, vhj u calledi thoir doclrioea the uiub 

Vilh tboia of the Old Academy, 302 
Perpermi, lieutenant to Sortoriue, whom he killa by 

treachery, and nBQrjn hia place, ia taken priaoner, 

iiud put to death by Pompey, 20 
Petreiu* urgeaAntDDy to light with Catiline, deilroya 

Phmdrua, the Epieuiimn, one of Cicero's first manera 

in philotophy, 5 
Pfailippua, lent uabiUBador to Aalouy, 2&1; returns 
' ■ ■ r, 233 



'hilo, 



t Andon 



Pindeaistnm, beueged u 



87 



uoat the aUite with Chu, is killed, 

P\io, C, defended b< Cieero, uul acquitted, 54 

PiM, H. Pupiui, coniul, a fiivourat of P. Clodius.liii 
obaracler, 71 

nao, I,, Calpnraiui, elected coMiil, father-in-law to 
Cierar, giiea Ciuera mu-ka of hit conHdence, 83; 
joina with Clodiua agiiaat him, hia chuncter, lb. ; 
IB solicited by Cicero to espouaa bta cauac, but 
excniee hlrnaelf. 69 ; decltm hia nsaolatloa to tup- 
port Clodiui, 91; buati thU he ma couaia to 
Calhegnl, 94 ; GglitB tiir Clodiua agiinal Pompey, 
101 ; oblaini Iho prutince of Macedonia, 105 ; re- 
called froni it by the leuate, 127 ; relnmi to Rooie, 
130 ; ronghlj treUed by Cicen) in an inrective 
speech, 131 ; cboMo censor with Appiua, 165 ; aent 
wuhaasadur to Antoni, 251 ; retuma, 353 

Plan, Cicero's sen-in-Uw, zealously diluted to him, 
102; hladeathandcharactor.llO 

Piao, Cn., a youn^ nobleman, ciiargcfl Poropey with 
many crimei against the statp, 129 

Plancius, Cn., quaalor of Macedonia, ceeeitea Cicero 
U Dyrrhachiani, and condueU him to Theanii ' 



fldhyhiti), 140 
lancua, proconaul of Gaul, recDtnoK 
Antony, 265 ; makee strong profees 
to Die republic, 266 ; paisea the 
Bttny, 367 ; sends repeat 
to oppress A 



iy,274;r 



a peace 



to Cioero of 



ligonce of Lepidua'a treachery, 27S ; joins with D, 
Bnitut, ib, ; deurte iiim, and goes oier to Ijepidua 
uid AntDoy, 381 

Plalo.thelilstDiaaterofthoAniidemy, didnotpdbereto 
the Sncralic method, which ilia rollowerBdfKrted,302 

Pliny,his letlera rompand witb Cieera't,29S ; his pane- 
gyric Eilsely reckoned tbestaiuiord oleloiiuente, 301 

Plotiua, first opened a Latin scbitel nC Rome, 3 

FlutDrchDientiona some prodiglesai Cicero's birth, I ; 
loves to introduce them into history. ib.; a chinc- 
ter of him as a wtiteron Rumin al^rs, prf;/'. nil 

Pollio promisci Cicero to defend the liberty of Ibc 
rcpubiir, 2G7 ; repe;iis the aanic promises, 274 ; juins 
"»itii Antony and Lcpidns, 281 

Pompcius, Cn. Stmbn, consul, father of Pompey the 
Great, 6 



Pompeiui, On., Jmbs Sylla with Ibreo leffons, 9 ; sends 
Cube's head to Sytli. ib. ; ntuma viciorious from 
Africa, talutfd by Sylla irlllt Ibe title of Magnus, 
demands a triumph against Sylla's will, triumphs to 
the joy of the people, tlio first of the equeatrian 
order vhu Iwl received that hononr, hia triamphal 
car dnwn by elepbints, 14 ; joins wltli Q. Catnliia 
in Ihs war against M. Xiepidus, orders M. Bmtua 
to be killed, 15 ; joined with Q. Metellus in tbe 
war sgtunst Sertotins, 20 ; orders Perpema to be 
killed, and his papentobebumt, triumphs a second 
time, though still a prlnilc citizen, is elected consul 
in his absence, and before the consular ago, 21 ; 
restoies the tribunitiao power, 31 ; a great diaaem- 
bier, 34 ; HnliheB the war agsioat the pirates in four 
niuntha, ib. ; obtains the eommaod of the Mtlhri- 
datic war by the Manilian law, 3(> ; finishes the 
piratic and Mitbriditic wars, and obtaina a Ibanks- 
ginng of ten days. 63; returns to Itnmo, slights 
tbe opportunity of making himself inaetcr of the 
republic, 71 ; an account nf his conquests and 
honours, ib,; hia caudeiii behaviour, 72 ; called is 
raillery Cnnus Cicero, makes L. Afnniut consul 
agaiiist the inclinatioa of the city, ib. ; his Iriunnph, 

rian law, 75 ; seeietly asasts Clodius igsJDsl Cicero, 
76 ; enton into a league with Caiac and Craisus, 
78 ; prcsidci at the raiiliCBtion of Clodius's adop. 
lion, SO : loses tbe aftetiona of the public, 84 ; hia 
mistaken pglicyin entering into the tiiumvlnte, 85; 
gives Ciesro tbe strongest assurances of his protec- 
tion, 87; is udmonisbed to gnord against Cicero, 
retires to his Alban villa, 91; receives Cicero's 
ftiends coldly, who came to implore bis protection, 
ib. ; refutes his assistance to Oicno himself, ib. ; 
is insulted by Clodius, thinks of recalling Cicero, 
inO; shuts himself np in hii house, ib. ; is beiiqed 
by Damio, one of Clodius's freedmen,ib. ; proposes 
to meal Cicero by a law of the people, 106 ; reneiF) 
the same motion in the senate, 108 ; recammenda 
it to the people, 109 ; has the administralion of 
the com and provialons of the empro granted to him 
at Cio^ro's motion,112; is desirous to obtain the 
commission (briMloring king Plolomy, 119 ; speak* 
in defence of Milo, 121; is roughly bandied by 
Bibulua, Curio, Faiontns, and C. Calo, joina with 
Cicero against them, ib. ; reconciled to Crassus by 
Casar,and estorls the consulship from L.Domiiina 
Abenoba^bu^ 129 ; opens his now theatre, 131 ; 
and cihilula moat magniEcent shows in it, ib. ; uijes 
Cicero to defend GnUnius, 142 ; concerned for the 
death of his wife Julia, 144 ; declared the single 
conani, and pnblitbes several new laws, 149 ; ruins 
MUo, 150 ; marries Cornelia, preserves Sdpio from 



155 



defei 



lofVeu 



itia, ib. ; 



1S3; I 



1 insenplion 
■ ■ -with 



large anma from king 
barzanel, 159; bit covsmudon peculiarly subject 
to fevon, 168 ; iras publicly prayed for by all thu 
towns of Italy, ib. ; confers vi^ Cicero, 1 70 ; averse 
to an aecommodatioD nrlth Cmsar, lb.; secures 
Cs-sar'a gladiaton at Capua, 173; dlssemblei b>a 
design nfquitting Italy, 175 ; his mistake in leaving 
the public treoaure at Rume n prey to Ciuitr, 182; 



sy Cicero, I BJ 



186; tho 



It, 79 ; bia 
compared vyjthCteiar'i, 188; ia defeated at Pharsalia, 
180i his death and character, 190 
Pompey the son, attempts to kill Cicero, 189 ; Sextns 



4 



Fbarsalia, 

9 ; Sextns J 
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INDEX, 



1 



and Cnsusput to flight by Ctesar, 212 ; Seztus sends 
proposals of an accommodation to the consuls, 240 

Pontinius, C, triumphs over the Allohroges, 144 

Popilius, Lssnas, preserved hy Cicero in a capital cause, 
is sent by Antony to kill him, 290 ; he cuts off his 
head and hands, carries them to Antony, and is re- 
warded for it, 291 

Porcia, Cato's daughter, Bibnlus's "widow, married to 
Brutus, 208 ; dies before him of a lingering illness, 
276 

Posidonius, a learned Stoic, master and friend of Cicero, 
13 ; a reflection on the story of his stoical fortitude, 
n. ", ib. 

Praetorship, some account of it, 35 

Priests, called together to determine the affair of 
Cicero's house, 1 14; the judges in all cases relating 
to religion, of the first nobility, 307 

Procilius, tribune, condemned for killing a citizen, 140 

Prodigies, that preceded Catiline's conspiracy, 40 ; a 
statue of Romulus and Remus struck with lightning, 
Cicero's and Virgil's description of it, n. ib. ; the 
story of a prodigy contrived by Cicero and Terentia, 
57 ; prodigies preceding the death of Caesar, 220 

Proscription of citizens, first invented by Sylla, 9 

Provinces, the government of them eagerly desired by 
the nobility, 153; theiroppressive manner of govern- 
ing them, ib. 

Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, deposed by Clodius*s law, 
puts an end to his life, 95 

Ptolemy, king of E^pt, solicits to be restored to his 
kingdom by a Roman army, 119 

Puteoli, the most celebrated port of Italy, 19 



Q. 



Qua STORS, the nature of the office, the first step to 
the public honours, gives an admission into the 
senate, 17, 22 

Quinctius, L. a turbulent tribune, endeavours to get the 
acts of Sylla reversed, 19 

Quinctius, P., defended by Cicero, 11 



R. 



Rabirius, C. accused by T. Labienus, 45 ; defended 
by Cicero, 46 

Rabirius, Posthumus, defended by Cicero, 143 

Racilius, tribune, moves for the impeachment of Clodius, 
118 

Rebilus, C. Caninius, named consul by Caesar for a 
few hours, 216 

Religion of old Rome, an engine of state, a summary 
account of it, 307 ; its constitution contrived to sup- 
port the interests of the senate, ib. 

Religion, natural, the most perfect scheme of it does 
not supersede, but demonstrate the benefit of a divine 
revelation, 310, n, * 

Romans, exact in the education of their children, 3 ; a 
summary account of their constitution and govern- 
ment, pre/, xvi. ; free from bribery, till after the 
times of the Gracchi, pre/, xviii. ; their corruption 
in the government of provinces, 23; used to give 
answers to foreigners in Latin, n. ',24 ; seldom used 
capital punishments, 58 

Roscius, a famed comedian, 11 ; his cause defended by 
Cicero, 16 ; a character of him by Cicero, his daily 
pay for acting, ib. 



Roscius, S. of Ameria, accused of the murder of his 
father, defended by Cicero, and acquitted. 11 

Rufus, Q. Pompeius, banished for the disorders of his 
tribunate, 152 

RuUus, P. Servilius, tribune, publishes an agrarian 
law, 43 ; opposed by Cicero, ib. 

Rutilius, consul, killed in the Marsic war, 6 



S. 



Sallust, the historian, turned out of the senate by 
Appius the censor, 165 ; his account of Catiline's 
conspiracy taken from Brutus's Life of Cato, n. <*, 
199 

Sanga, Q. Fabius, informs Cicero of the practices of 
Catiline's confederates with the Allobroges, 55 

Sauffeius, M., one of Milo^s confidants, twice defended 
by Cicero, and acquitted, 151 

Scaptius, Brutus^s agent in Cyprus ; treated the Sala. 
minians with great cruelty, 159 ; deprived of his 
command there by Cicero, ib. 

Scasvola, Q. Murius, augur, the best lawyer and states- 
man of his time, takes Cicero under his protection, 
4 ; his house the oracle of the city, 5 ; wrote an 
epigram in praise of Cicero's poem on C. Marius, ib. 

Scsevola, the high-priest, his singular probity, and skill 
in the law, 4 ; killed by Damasippus, 9 

Scipio, accused of bribery, but preserved from a trial 
by Pompey, 152 ; procures a decree for the dismis- 
sion of Caesar's army, 171 

Senators not held complete till enrolled in the list of 
the censors, 17; the vacancies supplied yearly by 
the quaestors, ib. 

Sergius. M., a leader of the mob under Clodius, 112 

Serranus, tribune, hinders the decree for Cicero's 
restoration, opposes the decree for restoring Cicero's 
house, 116 

Sertorius muntains a war of eight years against the 
whole force of Rome, 20 ; his character and death, 
ib. 

Servilia, Brutus's mother, her character, 237 

Servilius prevails with Metellus to drop his opposition 
to Cicero's return, 108 

Servilius, P. an affected rival of Cicero, his character, 
268 

Sextius, P., quaestor, joins with Petreiusin urging C. 
Antony to a battle with Catiline, 61 ; when tribune, 
procures Caesar's consent to Cicero's restoration, 
103 ; left for dead in the forum by Clodius, 106 ; 
accused by M. Tullius Albinovanus, and defended 
by Cicero, 123 

Shows and public games, magnificent and expensive, 32 

Sica entertains Cicero in his exile, 96 

Sicilians, made citizens of Rome by Antony, 234 

Sicily, the first province of Rome, 18 ; the granary of 
the republic, ib. ; famous for its school of eloquence, 
ib. 

Sicinius, a factious tribune, his jest upon the consuls 
Cn. Octavius and C. Scribonius Curio, raises a sedi- 
tion, is slain by the contrivance of Curio, 17 

Silanus, consul elect, gives the first vote for putting 
Catiline's accomplices to death, 58 

Socrates, banished physics out of philosophy, and 
applied it to morality, his method of inculcating his 
notions, 302 

Sosigenes, an astronomer, employed by Caesar to reform 
the calendar, 202 

Spartacus, general of the gladiatorsin the Servile War, 
killed at the head of his troops, 20 



SpOMh nf J. Ceut on Cililiao'a ucompUcn, H i et 
M. Cato, 60 

Spctvhn of Gears : fDrRo>daaAmcrlau>,11 ; fnrRw- 
ciiit the comedivD, IS; apinit Cmtiliiis nail Vcrrca, 
93 I U VvWKiat, 33 ; for Ilie Muntlum Ian, 36 ; 
for ClnentinB, S7 ; for Oilliiu, 40 ; Bgiiioat lliD 
AgnriiuL Iiw, 43 ; on the tumult Hbout Otho, 4[i ; 
to the MM of tbe pmwribed, ih. ; for Habiriun, 48 i 
■guoac CaliUvB, Snt,49 ; (ecaiid, 50; thin), 56 ; 
Fourth, as ; for Munna, 53 ; for SylU, 67 ; fur 
FliM^ui, 82 : lo the aenate npon hia niloni6on. 111; 
to the people, H. j for the realiiution of hit houae, 
1 14 : for Seitina, 1S3 ; for Bidbua. 127 ; fbr Cnliua. 
128; ngdnu Piio, 131; for Fluiciim, 140; for 
KabrnQii Poathiimui, 143 ; for Milo, 151 ; for Mu- 
cellua, 201 ; for Ligsriua, 202 ; for kiu; DeioUrus, 
215 i hia Bnt PhiUppif, 243 ; the aHond, 244 ; lh« 
third, 349 1 thafuurtb,ib. : the Ullh, 249 : the tilth, 
251 : the teveutb, 252 ; the eighth, ih. ; the nintli, 
254; (hotenth, 256; the elercnih, 259; the twelfth, 
201 i the thlrtHnth, 264 ; tb« fourteenth, 271 

Speuuppua, PUlo'a neiibew and tucccuov in the Acn- 
ilemr, 302 

Stoica, iiM llie mul lo be a tublle tier; aiibatance, 
tubtieling ifier the bod;, but not eternally, 306; 
believed the reality of diiinatiiHi, 307 

Snipidiia, Sorriua, deunja a conf«Bn(« with Cicero, 
184 ; BCDt ambaatador to ADtOD;, 251 ; din on hit 
jniirnOT, 2,9:i ; bat ■ itatue, &c. decreed to him by 
Cicero', 255 : hit cbwlcler, ih, ; a alory of liii skill 
the law, erroneoualy reckoned among deiar'a 



rt by Cati 



>uilU, 



Supper, tbe great meal of the 

Sylla, P. Com., caniicted of bribery,' and forftita Ihp 
vonanlihip; arcnaed of contpiring with Cstilitie, de- 
fended by Cieeta, and acquitted, 67 

S^lla, L. Oorneliui, liia behaviour in the Martic nar, 
8 ; ohtaina the consulship, tbe province of Atia, the 
command of the IHltbiidatic tnr, 7 ; driint C. Ma. 
nut out of Rflmo, ib. ; recovEra Greece and Atin 
from Mitbridalei. decbred a public enemy, nuikea 
peace with Mithridatea, 8 , bringt the works of Arit- 
toilo into Italy, landt at Brundiaium, ia Joined by 
young Ponip*y, defeau NorbMnis, draws Scipio't 
aituy from him, 9 ; givea Sdpio hit lire, ib. ; the 
Inventor of s proscription, deprives J. Cctar of the 
priesLhood, lb. ; unwillingly granti him bia life, his 
prediction concerning him, 4eclanid dictator, 10; 
mnhei gteal alteratinna in the stale, distributes the 
cnn6«iled knda among hia aoldien, ib. ; givea Pom- 
pey the title ot Magnus, ia iliegiiated at Pompay' 



chuactn, 195 ; lived b 



t remarkihlo age, n. ^ 



Theophnatnt, hit wnrkt brought inU) Italy by Sylla, 9 
Tliermuir, Q., dumolishea Mitylena, 14 
Tibnrani, gives hnalagea lo Ciceni, IGl 



« T. Com. Sylla. of ennipiring with 



Tnnikiti 


us of tbe daatic writers, b 


V to 


be per. 


fbmie< 










F Cicero, 4lio pattern of bmeGda 


travel - 
















, 135; 


his ch 


imcler, ib. ; mlliod by CiCL 


ro lor 




EpicuD 








Treboniu 


, tribune, publlihea a law (or th 


assign- 


meni of provincta for five vews lo (h 








IT, his 


chanc 








is take 


b, turpriae, and cruelly mu 


dared by DnU- 



belli, 250 

Tribunes, their power ramed to the greatest ricets 
by tho Graralii, pre/, iviii. ; abridged by Sylla, 
10 ; restored by Pompey, 31 1 tho common tiult of 



Xrinnipht, the natun 
TriHiDYirBle, the Gn' 



and eoaditione of (hem, n. *, 



which the three ohiefs met, 21 
their union, they proscribe Cice 
and afterwarda three hundrt 



314 



ill, or Tredri Monetsles, what tiiey wer«, Ri 

Tuboru, Q., penecutn Ligarius, 302 
Tullla, Cicero'a daughter, when bom, 

fttheraiBniDdiiium, 110; marries Cntsipei, 125. 

sepaiBted irom him by divorce, and msrrjes Dola. 

bello. 164 ; divotred from DoUbelli , 

and character, 204 ; a story of her body bi-ing fuund 

OD tbe Appian.way, n. \ 209 
Tnlliui, the name of Clcero't fimily, its dcrivilioii, 2 
TuBTulau villa, preferred by Ciiero lo the rest of hli 



bee 



iealh 



a learned Qreek entertained by Cice 



> ISS ' 



demand of a triumph, 14 ; hit death and eharu!- 


V«M, M. Terenliut, enters into a strict union nilh 




Cicero, hia chiirortcr, 195 


Syracute and Mettana refuse to join Kith tbe other 


Tnrrus, P., seizes Africa on the part of the republic, 


cities of Sillily in tbe impeachment of Verres, 23 


192 


Senate, had the sole prerogative of dialiibating tbe 


Vatinius, the tribune. Char's crealnre, 79 ; heads 


provinces, tiUCttsar ohtuned them by a grant of tbe 


Cawr'a mob again.1 Bibulus, 80 ; allachs the hou«e 




of Bihulns, 84 ; appear* i witnett agHinil P. Sexlins, 




and it levereiy lashed by Cicero, 1 23 ; made pnetor, 


T. 


to tl,e exeluuon ot M. Cato, 132; defended by 




Cicero, 14 1 ; hit ehuMter, ib. 




Verres, C^ pnotnt of Sicily, aceuted by Cicero of 


falte. 62 


gmt oppression and cruelty, 23 ; it eouviiued aud 


Tereniia. wife of Cicero, iie!i and noble, 18 ; jealous 


banithed, 25 ; a tpecimen of hit crimes, ib. ; hia 


uf Clodins' aitlcr, uigee Cicero to giive evidence 


death, 51 


against him, 70 ; dragged ftom the temple of Vei^Ia 




by Clodiua't order, 94 ; heart the miifortunei of her 




femily with great spirit, 101 1 offers her estate to 


Vettina, L., arcusea Cieaiir of Catiline's plot, GG ; it 


aUo lo tupply their necessities. 102 ; meets Cieero at 






ployed by him lo charge Curio, Sx., with n design 


L 



I 



830 



INDEX. 



against Pompey's life, 85 ; strangled hy him in 

prison, ib. 
Victims in sacrificing found sometimes withoat a heart 

or liver» how accounted for* n. ', 220 
Villas of the Roman generali oaed to be on hills, n. 

294 
Virgilius, C, refuses to admit Cicero into Sicily, 96 
Vomiting, immediately before and after dinner, a cus. 

torn among the Romans, n. *", 215 
Vulturcius, one of Catiline's conspirators, 55 ; gives 

evidence to the senate against his accomplices, ib. 



W. 



TVar, Marsic, otherwise called Italic, Social, 5 ; part 
of the education of the nobility, a &me in it the 



surest way to the highest honours, 6 ; the first civil 
war among the Romans properly so called, 7 ; Octa- 
vian, ib. ; Servile, 20 ; Sertorian, ib. ; Mithridatic, 
36 ; Gallic, 75 
Witnesses in trials, a character of the Gallic, 33 ; and 
of the Grecian and Roman, n. 82 



X* 



Xenocles of Adramyttus, a rhetorician of Asia, attended 
Cicero in his travels, 13 



Y. 



Yeae, Roman, an account of it, 201 
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